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New  York  Labor  Bulletin 

PablUbad  Qvartorly  by  tha  Stete  Department  of  IiAbor. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  I.         Albany,  March,  1911  Whole  No.  46 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 
Monthlj  returns  from  192  representative  trade 
xmions  throughout  the  state,  with  a  total  membei^ 
Unemployment.  ^^^.^  ^^  118,000,  show  that  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year  1910,  the  amount  of  idleness  among  or- 
ganized wage  earners  averaged  higher  than  in  1909,  but  that  unem- 
ployment,  that  is  idleness  not  caused  by  disability  or  labor  disputes 
but  due  to  the  condition  of  trade,  averaged  just  about  the  same  as 
in  1909.  The  higher  proportion  of  idleness  in  general  was  due 
to  the  great  number  of  cloak  makers  idle  in  New  York  City 
during  the  general  strike  in  that  trade  in  July  and  August  This 
had  the  effect  of  sending  up  the  proportion  of  idleness  in  those 
months,  in  which  the  trend  is  usually  in  the  opposite  direction, 
from  15.4  per  cent  at  the  end  of  June  to  19.4  per  cen!t  at  the  end 
of  July  and  22.3  per  cent  at  the  end  of  August,  so  that  whereas 
the  June  percentage  in  1910  was  below  that  for  1909,  being  15.4 
as  against  17.4,  the  August  percentage  was  much  higher,  22.3  as 
compared  with  11.9  the  year  before.  If  idleness  due  to  disability 
and  labor  disputes  be  excluded,  the  retume  indicate  practically  the 
course  of  imemployment  as  affected  by  the  condition  of  trade. 
On  this  basis,  the  mean  percentage  of  unemployment  for  the  last 
half  of  1910  was  11.1  as  compared  with  10.8  for  1909.  Similar 
figures  for  the  end  of  December  are  15.5  for  1910  as  against  16.6 
in  1909.  In  comparison  with  earlier  years,  both  1909  and  1910 
show  much  lower  percentages  of  unemployment  for  the  last  six 
mon;ths  and  for  the  dose  of  the  year  than  did  1907  or  1908,  when 
the  industrial  depression  was  much  in  evidence ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  1909  and  1910  percentages  are  still  considerably  above 
those  for  1904,  1905  and  1906. 

HUH 

Returns  from  all  labor  organizations  in  the  state, 

Wa^        numbering   nearly   2,500,   show,    for   a   total   of 

Earnings.      409,000  male  members  who  had  some  work  during 

the  quarter,  average  earnings  for  the  months  of 

July,   August  and  September  of   1910  of  $213  per  member. 
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This   is   $20   below   the  correspoiiding   average   for   the   same 
months   of   1909^    which   was    the   highest   on    record,    and   is 
considerably  below  the  averages  for  the  years  from  1905  to  7, 
though  not  so  low  as  the  average  in  1908,  the  year  of  depression. 
The  explanation  of  lower  average  earnings  in  1910  as  compared 
with  the  year  before  cannot  be  found  in  lower  raies  of  wages. 
On  the  contrary,  the  average  per  diem  wage  for  tlie  quarter  of 
the  men  whose  earnings  are  considered  was  $3.30,  as  against 
$3.23  in  1909.    This  difference  is  in  part  a  merely  mathematical 
result  of  large  changee  in  membership,  but  only  partly  so ;  and  in 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades,  or  industries,  repre- 
sented in  the  returns  the  average  per  diem  wage  was  as  high  or 
higher,  except  in  three  of  the  less  important  groups,  in  which 
the  decreases  were  small.     The  lower  average  earnings  in  1910 
must  be  sought,  therefore,  in  less  time  worked,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  those  reporting  earn- 
ings was  only  64.5  in  1910  as  compared  with  72.0  in  1909.    This 
decrease  in  the  general  average,  however,  was  not  shared  by  all  the 
groups  of  trades.    On  the  contrary,  in  all  but  three  of  the  thirteen 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  is  practically  the  same  or 
somewhat  higher  in  1910,  and  of  those  three  only  two  —  the  build- 
ing and  the  clothing  trades  —  are  among  the  larger  group.    An- 
alysis of  the  returns  in  these  two  groups  shows  that  a  decrease  of 
one  day  in  the  average  for  the  building  trades  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  unusual  idleness  in  a  strike  of  bricklayers  in  New  York 
City,  while  an  enormous  decline  in  the  clothing  group  from  67.5 
in  1909  to  36.5  was  due  mainly  to  the  general  idleness  of  cloak 
makers  in  New  York  City  who  were  on  strike  for  two  out  of  the 
three  months  of  the  quarter.     In  other  words,  the  reduction  in 
average  time  worked  during  the  quarter,  and  consequently  the 
decline  in  average  earnings,  is  very  largely  traceable  to  the  one 
great  strike  of  cloak  makers  and  can  practically  all  be  accounted 
for  by  that  and  one  other  large  dispute  in  the  building  trades. 
The  general  result  indicated  by  the  returns,  therefore,  is  that 
union  wages  ruled  higher  in  1910  than  in  1909  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, earnings  were  also  generally  higher  except  where  two 
great  controversies  with  employers  abnormally  reduced  amount 
of  time  worked. 
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On  September   30^    1910,   the  number  of  union 

Labor         members  in  New  York  State  was  nearly  half  a 

Organiiation.    million,  an  increase  of  74,698  between  April  1  and 

September  30  having  brought  the  total  up  to  481,- 
924.     This  is  over  45,000  above  the  highest  previous  record  of 
September,  1907.     The  increase  in  the  half  year  was  largely 
localized  geographically,  85  per  cent  of  it  being  in  New  York  City, 
and  only  BuflFalo,  Yonkers  and  Schenectady  of  the  union  centers 
outside  of  the  metropolis  showing  gains  of  as  many  as  500  mem- 
bers, each  of  these  gaining  from  1,600  to  1,700  members.    Simi- 
larly, the  increase  was  localized  industrially,  72  per  cent  of  it  be- 
ing found  in  the  clothing  trades.    As  a  result  this  group  of  trades 
now  stands  first  in  union  membership  in  this  state,  having  passed 
by  a  little  over  500  the  building  and  stone  working  trades,  which 
have  hitherto  stood  first.     Outside  of  the  clothing  trades,  only 
four  groups  of  trades  gained  as  many  as  2,000  members,  these 
being  the  metal  trades  (5,774),  the  transportation  trades  (3,355), 
public  employment  (2,362)  and  trades  connected  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  and  liquors  (2,097).     Among  individual  trades, 
the  increase  among  the  cloak  makers  in  New  \"ork  City  consequent 
upon  the  strike  last  summer  quite  overshadows  any  other  gains. 
Taking  all  branches  of  that  trade  together  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  six  months  of  over  50,000  union  members.     This  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  for  all  trades  in  the  state,  so 
that  the  phenomenal  growth  in  union  membership  in  the  summer 
of  1910  is  largely  accounted  for  by  this  sudden  great  movement 
in  a  single  trade.    The  Bulletin  presents  some  brief  comparisons 
between  the  growth  of  labor  organization  and  of  population  in  the 
state  during  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910.     It  is  found  that 
while  population  increased  about  one  quarter,  union  membership 
nearly  doubled,  so  that  the  proportion  of  organized  workers  to 
total  population  increased  from  3.4  to  5.3  per  cent. 

it     it     K 

According  to  the  returns  received  by  the  Bureau 
Strikes        ^^  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  in  the  third  quarter 

and  (July,   Auffust  and   September)   of   1910,   strikes 

Arbitration.  ,  /   ,       f  •     ^    i       .  •     u 

and  lockouts  were  just  about  as  numerous  as  in  the 

corresponding  quarter  of  1909    (56  as  compared 

with  53),  but  the  number  of  disputants  and  amount  of  time  lost 

because  of  disputes  in  1910  exceeded  the  corresponding  figures  for 
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any  other  year  on  record.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  great 
cloak  makers'  strike  in  New  York  City,  which  accounts  for  60 
per  cent  of  the  disputants  and  80  per  cent  of  the  time  lost  in  that 
quarter.  In  fact,  the  time  lost  in  that  one  dispute  (2,940,000 
days)  far  exceeded  the  total  loss  in  all  the  disputes  of  any  entire 
year  since  1904.  In  the  last  quarter,  disputes  were  far  more 
numerous  in  1910  than  in  1909  (57  as  compared  with  38)  and 
more  numerous  than  is  usual  in  that  quarter.  The  number  of 
disputants,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  in  1909,  but  the  figures 
for  the  latter  year  were  abnormally  large,  and  both  number  of 
disputants  and  time  lost  were  larger  than  usual  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1910.  In  both  quarters  of  1910  there  were  not  only  more  dis- 
putes, but  more  large  disputes  than  in  1909.  Thus  there  were 
41  disputes  in  the  six  months  of  1910,  which  caused  the  loss  of  as 
much  as  2,000  days'  time,  as  against  only  22  such  in  1909.  In  the 
six  months  from  September  to  February,  inclusive,  the  State 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in  35  disputes, 
as  compared  with  34  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1909-10.  In 
two  cases  intervention  occurred  before  stoppage  of  work,  and  in 
four  at  the  request  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  in  the  first 
instance.  In  14  disputes  conferences  were  arranged,  and  in  7  the 
Bureau's  efforts  were  directly  successful  in  bringing  about  settle- 
ments. A  full  account  of  the  efforts  for  settlement  of  the  express 
drivers'  strike  in  New  York  City  is  published  in  the  Bulletin, 
as  well  as  of  the  chauffeurs'  and  sheet  metal  workers'  disputes 
there  and  two  or  three  smaller  up-state  controversies.  In  some 
contrast  to  the  period's  record  of  industrial  warfare  and  efforts  to 
restore  peace,  the  Bulletin  recounts  a  notable  example  of  success- 
ful, and  peaceful,  collective  bargaining  by  which  a  general  ad- 
vance in  wages  was  negotiated  in  September  by  associated  and 
individual  employers  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6  for  the 
book  and  job  printing  industry  in  New  York  City. 

H    n    n 

On  March  24  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
Compensation  of    1910     (chapter    674)     was    declared    uncon- 
stitutional,   stitutional     by     the     Court     of     Appeals     in     a 
unanimous  decision,  and  the  Bulletin  publishes 
the  opinions  in  the  case  in  full.     The  importance  of  this  deci- 
sion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Kew  York  law  was  the  first  com- 
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pnlsory  compensation  act  for  private  employments  in  this  country; 
and  was  generally  heralded  as  only  the  forerunner  of  other 
similar  acts  in  other  states,  which  would  bring  the  United  States 
up  to  the  more  advanced  position  of  nearly  every  other  country 
in  the  treatment  of  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents.  Under 
the  statutes  regulating  the  matter,  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  impossible,  and  the  nature  of  the 
decision  is-  such  as,  apparently,  to  make  a  compulsory  compensa- 
tion law  impossible  in  New  York  State  without  an  amendment 
to  the  state  Constitution.  So  far  as  other  states  are  concerned, 
the  New  York  decision  is,  of  course,  not  binding,  though  it  may 
have  influence,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such 
a  law  by  another  state  nor  its  being  upheld  by  the  highest  court 
of  that  state,  nor  an  appeal  in  such  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
where  it  might  also  be  upheld.  But  in  New  York  it  appears  to 
be  settled  beyond  peradventure  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
people  as  embodied  in  the  Constitution  makes  a  compulsory  com- 
pensation law  impossible  because  proof  of  fault  or  negligence  is, 
according  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  only  "  due  process  of  law  '^ 
by  which  an  employer  may  be  required  to  pay  compensation  to  an 
injured  employee,  whereas  the  fundamental  idea  of  compensation 
laws  is  the  abandonment  of  fault  or  negligence  as  a  basis  for 
apportioning  the  loss  in  accidents  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essen- 
tially unjust  to  the  workman  in  the  numerous  classes  of  accidents 
due  to  the  inherent  risks  of  employment  under  modem  conditions 
and  that  in  practice,  generally,  it  results  in  uncertainty  and  waste. 

it    it    It 

With  the  compensation  act  of  1910  (chapter  674) 
Employen'  rendered  void  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Act  of  1910.    Appeals,    additional    importance    attaches    to    the 

companion  act  of  1910  (chapter  352)  which 
amended  the  general  liability  law.  This  law  is  not  affected  by 
the  decision  on  the  compensation  act.  On  the  contrary,  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  the  court  took  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  primary  features  of  the  liability  act  are  clearly  constitutional. 
The  Bttllbtin  accordingly  presents  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  act  of  1910  as  compared  with  prior  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  principal  portion  of  the  law  of  1910  largely  increases 
the  chances  for  injure3  workmen  to  recover  damages  by  greatly 
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weakening  the  employer's  possible  defenses  under  the  contribu- 
tory-negligence, negligence-of-fellow-servant,  and  assumption-of- 
risk  rules.  But  another  portion  of  the  act  provides  a  system  of 
voluntary  compensation  which  employers  and  employees  may 
agree  to  substitute  for  the  employers'  legal  liability  to  pay 
damages.  The  scale  of  compensation  specified  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  in  the  compulsory  compensation  act,  so  that  while, 
under  the  recent  decision,  the  Legislature  may  not  compel  any 
employer  to  adopt  the  compensation  scheme  embodied  in  the  com- 
pulsory law,  essentially  the  same  thing  may  be  voluntarily  estab- 
lished by  agreement  of  any  employer  with  his  employees  under 
the  liability  act.  Thus  far,  however,  little  inclination  to  adopt 
this  plan  has  appeared  among  employers.  During  the  six  months 
since  the  law  took  effect  on  October  1,  while  a  number  of  inquiries 
concerning  the  voluntary  plan  have  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  from  several  employers,  only  one  actual  agreement 
has  been  reported  as  required  by  the  law.  This  was  adopted  by 
a  New  York  City  manufacturing  firm  and  36  of  its  employees 
out  of  a  total  force  of  460.  For  the  assistance  of  any  who  may 
be  interested,  the  Bulletin  publishes,  merely  as  a  suggestion,  a 
form  of  agreement  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney- 
General  as  satisfying  the  law's  requirements. 

it    >c    it 

The  Bulletin  contains  a  review  of  decisions  of 

Restriction    superior  courts  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to 

by  Law.       the   constitutionality   of   legislative   restriction   of 

hours  of  work  of  adult  males.  The  constitution- 
ality of  laws  limiting  hours  for  children  is  unquestioned  and  the 
validity  of  laws  restricting  women's  hours  seems  now  pretty  well 
established.  But  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate 
hours  for  adult  males  is  not  so  clear,  although  the  need,  from  the 
economic  and  social  points  of  view,  of  some  regulation  of  hours 
for  men  in  certain  continuous  industries  and  unhealthful  occu- 
pations is  being  more  and  more  emphasized  as  the  facts  concern- 
ing such  employment  become  better  known.  A  study  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  constitutional  legislation  along  these  lines  would  seem 
to  be  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  intelligent  efforts  for 
progressive  legislation  in  this  field,  and  particular  point  is  given 
to  the  logic  of  this  mode  of  procedure  by  the  recent  experience 
with  the  compulsory  compensation  law.  C^ooale 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  — JULY  TO  DECEMBER.  1910. 

In  the  table  below  are  summarized  monthly  returns  from  a  list 
of  representative  trade  unions  as  to  idleness  at  the  end  of  each 
month  for  the  year  1910,  and  also  for  the  years  just  preceding. 
For  the  last  six  monlihs  of  1910,  returns  were  received  from  192 
unions,  embracing  in  September  23.7  per  cent  of  the  total  union 
membership  on  that  date. 


TABLE  l.^NuMBB 


AKD  PBOPOBTioir  OF  Idlb  Waok  Earkbu  IN  Rbpbubntatitk  Tkadb 
Ukxoits. 


NVICBXB 
BBPOKTINa. 


January 

February. . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . 

October 

November. . . 
December . . . 

Mean . . . 


Uniona. 
187 
1S7 
193 
193 
193 
193 
1%2 
192 
192 
192 
192 
192 


Members. 
90,998 
91.944 
95.388 
96.074 
97.358 
100.418 
103.875 
111.730 
114.365 
114,147 
116,581 
118,317 


I»LB  AT  BND  OF 
BACH  MOMTB,  1910. 

Number.  Percent. 


PRBCCNTAOB  IDLB. 


22.253 

20.610 
21.524 
15.413 
14.121 
15.497 
20.172 
24.967 
14.262 
17.122 
20,378 
32.304 


24.6 
22.4 
22.6 
16.0 
14.5 
15.4 
19.4 
22.3 
12.6 
15.0 
17.5 
27.3 


1900. 
29.3 
26.5 
23.0 
20.3 
17.1 
17.4 
13.9 
11.9 
14.5 
13.7 
13.3 
20.6 


1908. 
36.9 
37,5 
37.5 
33.9 
32.2 
30.2 
26.8 
24.6 
24.6 
23.1 
21.5 
28.0 


1907. 
21.5 
20.1 
18.3 
10.1 
10.5 
8.1 
8.5 
12.1 
12.3 
18.5 
22.0 
32.7 


1906. 

15.0 

15.3 

11.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.3 

7.6 

5.8 

6.3 

6.9 

7.6 

15.4 


1905. 

22.5 

19.4 

19  3 

11.8 

8.3 

9.1 

8.0 

7.2 

5.9 

5.6 

6.1 

11.1 


1902-7. 
21.0 
18.8 
18.5 
13.1 
12.7 
12.5 
12.1 
10.2 
8.7 
10.8 
12.9 
20.7 


192   104,266    19,885     19.1  18.5  29.7  16.2   9.3  11.2   14.3 


It  will  be  noted  Uiat  during  July  the  perceiitaj2:c  of  idleness  in- 
creased from  15.4  at  the  end  of  June  to  19.4,  while  during  August 
there  was  a  further  increase  to  22.3,  making  an  incroaso  of  prac- 
tically 7  p<^r  cent  in  two  months.  The  upward  tondency  Ix^gan 
indeed  in  June,  which  showed  an  increase  of  nine- tenths  of  one 
\ycT  cent  over  May.  Of  this  latter  increase,  over  70  per  cent  wais 
due  to  labor  disputes,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  it  arising  from  strikes 
at  Rochester  and  Buffalo  in  the  building  trades,  and  15  per  cent 
from  a  strike  in  one  union  of  Manhattan  bakers.  The  latter  of 
these  continued  throughout  the  year,  whereas  the  former  disap- 
peared as  a  cause  of  idleness  in  July. 

The  great  increase  in  July  and  August  was  followed  by  a  large 
decline  in  September.  Increases  occurred  in  Octol)er  and  Novem- 
ber followed  by  the  great  and  usual  increase  in  December  incident 
to  the  beginning  of  winter.  At  the  end  of  Decomlx*r,  the  percent- 
age of  idleness  was  much  greater  than  in  1901)  and  only  barely 
less  than  in  1908.    Aside  from  1908  the  percentage  of  idleness  at 
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the  end  of  December,  1910,  was  markedly  greater  than  at  the  aame 
time  for  any  other  year  eince  1902,  except  1907,  at  which  time, 
as  the  result  of  panic  conditions  in  addition  to  the  seasonal  in- 
fluences, idleness  reached  the  highest  point  attained  during  the 
nine  years  that  records  of  the  representative  unions  have  been  kept. 
The  mean  percentage  of  idleness  for  the  year  was,  however,  less 
than  one  per  cent  greater  than  in  1909  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  mean  was  lower  than  for  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  1909. 

The  causes  of  idleness  from  July  to  December  for  the  years 
1W3-1'910  inclusive  are  shown  in  Table  2  below,  undier  the  three 
main  groupings. 

TABLE  2. — ^PntcBMTAOU  of  louonwa  in  RxpHnsNTATiTa  Uniokb  fob  Spbcifobd  Causbs* 


July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nor. 

Labor  Disputes. 

1903 9.5  7.4  8.6  1.8  1.6 

1904 5.1  5.0  4.8  3.8  2.8 

1905 0.6  0.7  0.5  0.7  0.8 

1906 1.9  0.8  0.8  1.2  1.1 

1907 1.9  3.1  1.4  1.0  0.6 

1908 0.2  1.1  0.3  0.4  0.1 

1909 2.6  2.5  2.3  2.8  2.6 

1910 10.1  18.7  3.1  0.5  1.4 

Disability. 

1903 1.2  1.1  0.9  1.1  1.8 

1004 1.1  1.0  0.9  1.1  1.8 

1905 1.1  1.1  1.0  1.3  1.2 

1906 1.0  1.0  1.3  1.2  1.2 

1907 1.2  1.3  1.2  1.3  1.5 

1908 1.4  1.3  1.4  1.4  1.4 

1909 1.3  1.2  1.1  1.8  1.2 

1910 1.2  1.2  1.0  1.1  1.1 

All  Other  CauKcs  (Principallp  Condition  of  Trade.) 

1903 7.1  6.8  4.9  8.8  13.6 

1904 8.6  7.7  6.3  6.4  7.1 

1905 6.8  6.4  4.4  3.6  4.0 

1906 4.7  4.0  4.8  4.6  5.3 

1907 5.4  7.7  9.6  16.1  20.0 

1908 25.2  22.2  23.0  21.3  20.0 

1909 10.0  8.2  11.0  9.6  9.5 

1910 8.1  7.6  8.4  13.4  15.0 


MCMI. 

Dec. 

6  mot. 

1.6 

4.2 

2.9 

4.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

1.1 

0.6 

1.4 

0.8 

0.5 

1.6 

2.4 

0.6 

4.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

1.1 

1.1 

20.8 

10.8 

15.4 

8.6 

9.2 

5.6 

13.3 

6.0 

30.5 

14.9 

25.9 

22.9 

17.7 

11.0 

25.6 

13.0 

As  is  seen  in  the  table,  the  idleness  caused  by  sickness,  accident 
or  old  age  is  relatively  small  and  practically  constant  That  due 
to  labor  disputes  i»  much  larger  absolutely  and  its  fluctuations  are 
between  much  wider  extremes.  The  idleness  embraced  under  the 
caption  "All  Other  Causes  "  is  due  chiefly  to  two  causes,  lack  of 
work  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  other  causes  constituting  a 
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safely  negligible  factor.  In  other  words,  Ijhis  giv>np  practically 
represents  the  condition  of  the  la>bor  marketi  Idleness  due  to 
strikes  and  to  di9aJi>ility  is  not  unemployment  in  the  strict  sense, 
whereas  idleness  due  to  seasonal  or  general  business  conditions  is 
such.  In  the  latter  case,  men  are  willing  but  unable  to  find  work ; 
in  the  former  case,  work  is  to  be  had  but  ia  not  accepted.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  distinguish  between  "  lack  of  work  '^  and  "  weather  " 
as  causes  of  idleness.  To  a  large  degree  they  are  contemporaneous 
and  almost  identical  since  the  unemployment  classified  under  '^  lack 
of  work ''  is  often  produced  by  the  "  weather."  As  illustrative  of 
the  fiimilarity  of  the  two  the  following  may  be  cited.  At  the  close 
of  December,  9,634  employees  were  reported  idle  due  to  all  causes 
in  Group  I,  of  whom  7,516,  or  78.0  per  cent,  are  classified  as  due 
to  "  lack  of  work."  On  the  same  date,  8,577  were  reported  as 
idle  due  to  all  causes  in  Group  II,  of  whom  2,450,  or  68.5  per  cent, 
are  classified  laa  due  to  ^'  weather."  It  is  obvious  that  the  idleness 
in  the  building  trades  of  Group  I  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
idleness  of  the  lake  seamen  in  Group  II.  In  each  case,  it  is  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  operations  out  of  doors  in  the  winter. 
In  Group  III,  the  clothing  trades,  16,284  employees  were  reported 
idle,  of  whom  16,115,  or  99  per  cent,  were  idle  due  to  "  lack  of 
work."  In  this  case,  there  was  no  difficulty  so  far  as  the  weather 
was  concerned  since  the  operations  are  carried  on  indoors.  It 
seems  proper,  therefore,  to  classify  this  as  ^^  lack  of  work  " ;  and 
yet,  even  here,  the  seasonal  element  was  the  controlling  factor 
since  the  goods  were  produced  to  meet  a  demand  based  upon 
climatic  changes.  All  ot  which  goes  to  substantiate  the  statement 
made  above  that  idleness  exclusive  of  that  caused  by  labor  disputes 
and  by  disability  discloses  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  labor. 

The  mean  percentage  of  idleness  due  to  labor  disputes  was 
greater  in  the  last  half  of  1910  than  for  the  corresponding  six 
months  in  any  year  since  statistics  on  this  point  have  been  kept 
The  increase  was  concentrated  in  July  and  August,  inspection  of 
^  table  revealing  that  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  the 
mean  percentage  of  idleness  due  to  disputes  was  smaller  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  190©.  During  Jnly,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  idleness  due  to  seasonal  and  general'  business  condi- 
tions was  less  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1909,  but  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  quite  the  reverse  was  the  case  so  that 
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the  mean  percentage  for  the  six  months  was  13.0  in  I&IO  as  against 
11.0  in  1909. 

Comparison  of  Tables  1  and  2  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  the 
higher  "  disputes  "  idleness  of  July  and  August  and  the  higher 
idleness  under  "  other  causes/^  or  trade  conditions,  in  October, 
November  and  December,  which  cause  the  higher  general  percent- 
age of  idleness  in  those  months  of  1910  as  compared  with  1909. 
As  the  first  step  toward  further  analysis  of  this  general  increase 
of  the  last  half  of  the  year,  the  idleness  in  different  industries  or 
groups  of  trades  may  be  considered  as  in  the  following  Table  3 
(the  miscellaneous  group  being  here  omitted). 

TABLE  3. — Percentaqiss  or  Idlbnvss  in  RsntKSBNTATnrs  Unions,  Br  Industbiks. 

Building,  Etc.    Transportation.    Clothing,  Etc.     Mrtalji,  Etc. 


End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean, 

Dec. 

6ino8. 

Dec. 

6ino8. 

Dec. 

dmos. 

Dec. 

6mo8. 

1902 

25.6 

13.1 

22.4 

9.4 

39.5 

23.2 

9.1 

4.9 

1903 

27.4 

19.8 

39.9 

13.2 

35.9 

25.4 

14.1 

11. 1 

1904 

32.9 

18.4 

28.8 

11.4 

14.4 

20.0 

8.8 

9.7 

1905 

8.4 

5.6 

20.2 

9.1 

7.3 

9.9 

3.8 

4.3 

1906 

19.2 

10.1 

29.1 

8.4 

11.5 

7.7 

6.2 

6.6 

1907 

42.1 

24.6 

38.5 

16.4 

43.6 

24.8 

30.9 

16.1 

1908 

44.3 

37.6 

37.8 

24.6 

16.6 

22.2 

20.9 

24.3 

1909 

29.7 

18.8 

30.2 

20.0 

21.4 

18.8 

8.5 

8.9 

1910 

30.4 

20.3 

24.9 

9.6 

47.9 

38.0 

9.7 

8.2 

Wood 

Food 

and 

Theaters  and 

Printing,  Etc. 

Working. 

Liquors. 

Music. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

Dec. 

6mos. 

Dec. 

6moB. 

Dec. 

6mos. 

Dec. 

6mo9. 

1902 

12.6 

12.2 

21.2 

14.5 

12.6 

9.7 

8.9 

12.7 

1903 

13.6 

12.7 

9.7 

11.0 

15.1 

11.5 

15.7 

7.5 

3.2 

26.3        23.3 
26.2        25.6 
3.3          8.1 
12.9         10.1 
27.9         17.8 
22.1         26.3 
10.6         10.3 
17.1           9.4 

Restaurants, 

5.1           7.0 

10.9         10.0 

6.3          6.4 

5.9          6.0 

10.1           8.1 

10.6         11.0 

9.9          8.6 

9.1         11.4 

Public 

10.0 
12.4 
4.9 
6.8 
4.4 
6.5 
0.3 
0.3 

Station 

12.9 

1904 

9.4 

14.2 

1906   

12.1 

12.0 

1906   

13.2 

10. 1 

1907 

11.1 

4.8 

1908   

15.0 

14.0 

1909   

9.2 

3.5 

1910 

4.0 

19.6 

lARY 

Tobacco. 

Trade, 

Etc. 

Employment. 

Engine 

MEN. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

Dec. 

6mos. 

Deo. 

6mo8. 

Dec. 

6mo9. 

Dec. 

6mos. 

1<K)2 

9.1 

4.9 

7.0 
5.8 
5.7 

11.1 

11.4 

5.4 

11.3 

7.1 
7.3 
7.6 
8.1 

2.5 

11.7 
5.0 
2.6 

4.5 

11.0 

7.3 

3.5 

t 
3.3 
1.8 
3.9 

t 
3.2 

1903 

18.7 

1904 

9.8 

3.1 

1906 

10.9 

2.9 

1906 

6.2 

4.5 

3.9 

4.1 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1907     

55.0 

15.3 
16.8 
8.8 

15.2 
9.6 
7.2 

8.4 

10.6 

5.8 

0.8 
1.0 
1.3 

1.0 
10 
1.0 

3.2 
2.8 
1.0 

2.0 

1908   

30.3 

3.0 

1909 

20.6 

1.2 

1010       

7.9 

4.7 

6.3 

5.5 

1.4 

1.4 

2.1 

1.7 

t  Included  in  metalfl,  etc. 
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TVTiile  it  appears  that  six  of  the  twelve  groups  show  for  the  six 
months  higher  mean  percentages  of  idleness  in  1910  than  in  1909 
it  will  be  observed'  that  these  are  among  the  less  important  groups 
except  in  the  case  of  the  building  trades  (Group  I)  and  the  cloth- 
ing trades  (Group  III).  In  the  building  trades  the  higher  idle- 
ness in  1910  is  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of  unemployment  re- 
ported because  of  weather  or  trade  conditions  in  the  later  months 
of  the  year,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  years  is  too  small 
to  be  particularly  significant.  In  the  clothing  trades,  however,  the 
difference  is  enormous,  so  that  this  group  stands  out  as  the  con- 
spicuous factor  in  the  higher  idleness  shown  in  1910  as  compared 
with  1909.  An  examination  of  the  returns  for  the  clothing  trades 
in  the  two  years  shows  that  the  grc»at  difference  just  noted  is  found 
to  be  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  November  and  De- 
cember, that  it  is  the  garment  making  trades  in  which  these  differ- 
ences are  located  and  that  they  are  in  fact  almost  entirely  to  be 
found  in  the  returns  of  two  cloak  makers'  unions  in  New  York 
City.  These  two  large  unions  were  involved  in  the  great  cloak 
makers'  strike  in  Xew  York  City  which  lasted  from  July  7  to 
September  10,  and  reported  nearly  all  their  membership  on  strike 
at  the  end  of  July  and  August,  and  this  alone  accounts  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  idleness  on  account  of  disputee  reported  for 
those  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  idleness  due  to 
general  trade  conditions  in  the  last  two  months  of  1910  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  before,  the  cloak  makers'  returns  dominate  the 
results,  for  the  most  part,  in  quite  a  different  fashion  through  the 
purely  mathematical  relations  of  the  figures.  The  cloak  makers' 
strike  resulted  (as  noted  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  Bui-letin)  in  an 
enormous  spread  of  organization  in  that  trade,  so  that  the  two 
unions  included  in  these  returns  had  at  the  close  of  1910  a  mem- 
bership of  22,300  as  compared  with  only  2,100  at  the  end  of  1909. 
Consequently  the  proportion  which  the  membership  of  these  two 
unions  bore  to  the  total  membership  of  Group  III  (the  clothing 
trades)  was  66  per  cent  at  the  close  of  1910  as  against  16  per  cent 
in  1909,  and  the  proportion  of  their  membership  in  the  total  mem- 
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bership  of  all  the  repareeentative  unions  was  nearly  20  per  cent  in 
1910  as  compared  with  but  a  little  over  2  per  cent  in  1909.  The 
effect  of  this  change  in  membersihip  is  to  increase  greatly  the 
weight  of  this  one  trade  in  the  total  figures,  either  for  the  cloth- 
ing trades  group  or  for  all  the  representative  unions.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  last  months  of  the  year  are  regularly  a  period  of 
seasonal  idleness  among  cloakmakers  and  their  proportion  of  un- 
employment, particularly  in  December,  is  always  high  at  that  time. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  th-at  even  the  same  percentage  of  idleness  in 
1910  as  in  1909  when  accompanied  by  so  great  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  their  membership  in  the  returns  would  of  itself  greatly 
increase  the  general  percentage  of  idleness.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  proportion  of  idleness  reported  in  those  two  unions  in  Decem- 
ber was  somewhat  larger  in  1910  than  in  1909  (70  per  cent  as 
compared  with  62)  which  still  further  accentuates  the  effect  of  this 
one  trado  on  the  group. 

In  view  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  two  cloak  makers'  unions 
in  the  later  months,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  return 
for  1910  and  1909  with  those  two  organizations  left  out,  and  the 
result  on  this  basis  is  as  follows : 

Pbbckktaox  Of  iDLamcss  in  Rspbkssntativb  Unions,  Exclusiyb  of  Cloak  Makbbs. 

Mean* 
July.        Aug.       Sept.         Oct.       Nov.        Deo.     6moa. 

1909 14.0        12.2         14.5        13.7         13.3         19.6        14.6 

1910 12.0        11.0         14.2         13.6        14.1         17.5         13.7 


As  will  be  seen  this  comparison  is  generally  favorable  to  1*910,  in 
contrast  to  the  results  appearing  in  Table  1  above.  The  reversal 
of  results  for  the  close  of  the  year  is  particularly  noticeable,  and 
since  the  effect  of  the  cloakmakers'  returns  here  is  nearly  all 
purely  mathemiatical  (as  a  result  of  greater  membership  and  not 
of  greater  idleness*)  it  is  evident  that  the  returns  from  representa- 
tive unions,  taken  as  a  whole,  show  a  lower  percentage  of  idle- 
ness at  the  close  of  1910  as  compared  with  1909. 

*  Ab  noted  above  the  proportion  of  idleness  reported  by  cloak  makers  was  hiicher  in  1910  (70  as 
oompared  with  62  in  1909),  but  this  had  a  very  small  effect  upon  the  total  for  all  the  representative 
unions,  compared  with  the  change  in  membership.  Thus  had  the  reports  for  1910  shown  the  same 
proportion  of  idleness  in  the  two  unions  as  in  1909  (62  per  cent),  the  percentage  of  idleness  for  all 
the  unions,  inclucUng  the  cloak  makers,  would  have  been  25.9  at  the  end  of  December,  or  loss  than 
two  points  bdow  the  figure  (27.3)  with  70  per  cent  of  idleness  as  actually  reported  by  those  unions. 
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The  percentage  of  idleness  in  representative  unions  of  New  York 
Oity  as  contrasted  with  the  remainder  of  the  state  is  shown  in 
Table  4  below.  XTsufally,  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  December  is 
less  in  the  metixypolis  than  in  the  state,  December  of  1907,  how- 
ever, shows  an  exception  to  this,  the  metropolis  having  felt  the 
effects  of  the  panic  more  than  did  the  state  at  large.  As  the  figures 
stand,  December  of  1910  presents  another  apparent  exception,  but 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  this  is  only  apparent  and  not  real 
when  it  is  not?ed  that  the  returns  of  the  two  cloak  makers'  unions, 
the  effect  of  which  upon  the  figures  for  the  entire  state  has  just 
been  explained,  naturally  have  a  much  greater  effect  of  the  same 
sort  upon  the  Xew  York  City  figures  alone.  Thus  with  these  two 
unions  eliminated  from  both  years,  the  percentage  of  idleness  for 
Xew  York  City  at  the  end  of  December  is  17.4  for  1909  and  16.4 
for  1910,  and  the  latter  figure  is  lower  than  tire  figure  for  the  en- 
tire state  (17.5)  on  the  same  basis.  In  Table  5,  accompanying 
Table  4  below,  is  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  1910  with  earlier 
years  for  New  York  City  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  dominance 
of  the  cloak  makers'  returns  in  these  figure©  may  be  seen  when  it 
is  stated  that  22,300  of  the  members  reporting  for  1910  and  15,- 
500  of  those  idle  for  "  other  rea^sons  "  were  in  the  two  unions  of 
that  trade. 

TABLE  4. —  PBSCB2«TAas  or  Idlswhs  m  Rkprcsbhtativb  Unions  in  thk  Statb  and  in  Nkw 
YoHK  Cmr  at  trb  End  or  Dkckmbir. 

1904.        1005.        1006.        1007.        lOOS.        1900.        1010. 

New  York  State 10.6        11.1        15.4        32.7        28.0        20.6        27.3 

New  York  City 17.8  6.7        12.8        34.2        27.7        18.0        20.6 


TABLE  5. —  Idlenku  in  Rbprbsbntative  Tbadb  Unions  in  Nbw  Yobk  Citt. 

IDLB  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  ~' 
W««e     TRBRBOr  IDLS.    ' " ' 

eamera    . .  Labor  Di»-  Other 

End  or  —                        Unions.  reix>rting.  Number.  Per  cent,  disputes,  ability.  reMons. 

JanuaTy.1904 70      68.808       15,053          23.2  1,815  022  13.216 

December.  1004 86      66,185       11.770           17.8  2.564  807  8.300 

December.  1005 80      62.040        4,226            6.7  673  701  2.852 

December.  1006 00      62,213        7.038           12.8  654  841  6,443 

December.  1007 02      66.120      22.627          34.2  592  1.053  20.082 

December.  1008 02      50.847       16.585          27  7  661  813  15,111 

December,  1000 00      62.736       11.862           18.0  1.301  700  0.672 

December.  1010.. 80      80.600      26.526          20.6  258  778  25,400 

Ketiims  as  to  unemployment  are  collect^  from  all  unions  in  the 
state  for  the  third  quarter  (July,  August  and  September)  of  each 
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year.  These  returns  'afford  a  broader  basis  of  comparison  than 
do  those  collected  monthly  from  the  representative  unions,  since 
these  latter  contained  in  September  only  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
union  membership  of  the  state. 

The  returns  from  2,457  unions,  the  total  number  in  the  state, 
show  that  of  462,466  members  reporting  at  the  end  of  September, 
13.6  per  cent  were  idle.  The  percentage  of  continuous  idleness 
throughmit  the  three  months  was  3.3  in  a  total  of  463,390  mem- 
bers reix)r{iiiig.  The  percentage  of  continuous  idleness  was  slightly 
less  than  for  the  corresi)ouding  quarter  in  1909,  but  that  for  the 
last  day  of  the  quarter  was  appreciably  greater.  The  percentages 
both  of  continuous  and  end-of-the-quarter  idleness  were  in  1910 
above  those  for  most  years  prior  to  1908  back  as  far  as  the  records 
go  (to  1897). 

TABIiE  6. —  Number  and  Pebcsntaqe  or  Meiibsrs  of  Labor  Unions  Idle. 


Year. 

1897 

1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901 .... 
1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 


By  reference  to  Table  7  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the  higher 
percentage  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  in  1910,  as  com- 
pared with  1909,  was  caused  by  a  great  increase  in  idleness  on  ac- 
count of  labor  disputes  in  1910.  That  this  was  in  fact  true  not- 
withstanding a  considerably  larger  nunilx^r  reported  idle  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  work,  becomes  clear  when  it  is  noted  that  the  re- 
turns for  1910  represent  a  much  larger  nienibershi])  than  those  for 
1909  so  that  the  i3ercentage  of  idleness  for  lack  of  work  was  very 


during 

THIRD 

AT  THE   END   OF 

QUARTER. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Per- 

Per- 

Number. 

centage. 

Ntimbcr. 

C8Dt4&ge. 

10,S93 

6.5 

23.230 

13.8 

9.734 

5.7 

22.485 

13.1 

4,790 

2.3 

9.590 

4.7 

12.920 

5.4 

31,460 

13.3 

8.341 

3.1 

18,617 

6.9 

6,291 

1.9 

18,381 

5.7 

12,670 

3.3 

34.370 

9.0 

9,175 

2.4 

37,380 

9.7 

7.491 

2.0 

18.430 

4.9 

7,3r>4 

1.9 

21,573 

5.7 

10.400 

2  5 

42.556 

10.5 

46,117 

12.8 

80.576 

22.5 

15.823 

4.4 

36.968 

10.3 

15,485 

3.3 

63,106 

13.6 
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nearly  the  same  in  the  two  years,  being  8.5  for  1910  as  against 
7.6  the  year  before. 

TABLE  7. —  Causbs  op  Iolkncss  at  the  End  op  Ssptbmbbx,  1907-1010. 

NUMBBB.  PBBCBNTAOB. 

Cauhb.                        1907.  1908.        1909.        1910.  1907.  1908.  1900.  1910. 

Lack  of  work 29.301  71.532    27,225    39.307  68.9  88.8  73.6  62.3 

Lack  of  stock 1.752  2.043       2,517      2.450  4.1  2.6  6.8  3.9 

Weather 569  500          804           163  1.8  0.6  2.4  0.2 

Labor  disputefl 6,916  2.288       2,867     17.046  16.3  2.8  7.8  28.0 

DisabiUty 3.442  3.082       3.000      3.216  8.1  3.8  8.1  5.1 

Other  reaaoDS 343  466           175           181  0.8  0.6  0.5  0.3 

Reaaon  not  stated 233  665          200           143  0.5  0.8  0.8  0.2 

Total 42,556  80,576    36,968    63,106  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


Table  8  gives  a  comparison  of  causes  of  idleness  by  industries. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  idleness  on  account  of  labor  dis- 
putes at  the  close  of  September  is  to  he  found  in  the  first  group 
of  trades  (building,  etc.)  practically  all  of  which  is  accounted 
for  by  one  dispute,  a  strike  and  general  lockout  which  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  of  bricklayers  and  masons  and  their 
helpers  in  Xew  York  City.  Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease in  idleness  for  lack  of  work  is  likewise  confined  to  one 
group  —  clothing  and  textiles —  which  is  not,  however,  to  be 
found  in  any  one  trade  although  nearly  all  of  it  is  confined  to  the 
garment  trades. 

TABLE  8. —  NuMBBR  op  Union  Members  Idle  at  End  or  Sbpteiibbr  on  Account  of  — 

LABOR   DISPUTES.  DISABfLITT.  ALL  OTBBB    CAUSBS. 


Groups  of  Trades.        1908.  1909.  1910.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1908.  1909.  1910. 
Building,  stone  work- 
ing, etc 454  364  12i273  1,028  1,004  1,054  37,774  13.804  11.447 

Transportation 43  2.122  2,366  522  489  526  8,965  1.988  2.534 

Clothing  and  tcxUles.         125  191  1.289  130  141  222  8.920  6,331  20,368 
Metals.       machinery 

and  shipbuilding...         228  72  986  411  423  454  6.194  1,731  1,731 

Printing,  binding,  etc.         279  IS     281  378  406  2,564  916  1.266 

Wood    working    and 

furniture 41  26  25  114  125  87  1,901  801  743 

Food  and  Uquora....           15  6  232  133  127  114  1.440  1.381  1.547 

Theaten  and  music.            6  21  5  3  1,516  1.384  1.127 

Tobacco 18     250  183  127  1,359  688  543 

Restaurants,  trade, 

etc 47     73  62  70  1.035  397  362 

Public  employment 56  24  70  807  475  37 

Stationary  engine  men        121  3     17  24  44  744  230  213 

MiflceUaneous 976     475  46  15  39  1.831  975  326 


Total 2.288    2,867     17.646    3.082    3.000    3.216    75,206    31.101     42,244 
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In  Table  9  below  are  given  comparative  percentages  of  idleiiesB 
by  industries,  not  only  for  ihe  end  of  September  but  also  for  con- 
tdnuous  idleness  during  July,  August  and  September.  The  figures 
for  th»  latter  are  much  more  generally  favorable  to  1910  than  are 
those  for  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

TABLE  9. —  loLBims  or  Mbmbbbs  or  Labor  Ohoanuatioiib:  bt  iNDtTsniBS. 

AT  BffD  or  BBPTBIIBBB.  DUBUTQ  TRIBO  QUABTBB. 

Num-  rXBCKMTAGB.  Nuxn-  nBCBHTAOB. 

ber, . • .      ber,    , « . 

Gkoups  or  Trades.                      1010. 1910. 1909. 1908. 1907.  1910. 1910. 1909. 1908. 1907 

1.  BuUding.  stone  working,  etc....  24.774  20.8  13.6  33.5  13.7  4.604    3.8    5.6  23.5    3.1 

2.  TrsnaporUtion 5.426    8.2    7.8  14.8    6.6  2.704    4.1    4.6    6.6    1.5 

3.  Qothing  and  textiles 21.879  18.4  16.0  30.4  19.0  4.190    3.5    2.2    6.7    0.3 

4.  Metals,    machinery    and    ■hip- 

buildinc 3.171     8.7    8.2  24.4     8.0  788  2.2    4.4  14.1  1.4 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 1.672    6.3    6.3  12.7    8.1  563  2.1    2.4    7.2  4.7 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture...  866    8.6  10.6  21.1    9.8  224  2.3    4.111.8  5.4 

7.  Food  and  tiquora 1.893  10.4    9.3  10.9    6.7  1.008  6.6    3.6    6.2  2.5 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1.130  12.0  10.6  11.5  11.2  709  7.5  10.1    9.4  9.3 

9.  Tobacco 670    6.8    8.7  14.2    3.8  897  4.0    5.8    8.6  2.0 

10.  ResUurants.  trade,  etc 432  4.9    5.3  10.7    3.2  84  1.0  1.1    2.9  0.7 

11.  PubUc  empk>yment. 107  0.6    3.2    6.2  10.0  65  0.4  2.4    5.1  1.0 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 257  2.1    2.2    7.4    2.1  38  0.3  1.0    2.1  0.9 

13.  Miscellaneous 840  8.114.7  87.8    6.9  216  2.2  9.8  18.1  2.9 

Total 63.106  13.6  10.8  22.5  10.5  16.485    3.3    4.4  12.8    2.4 


All  the  groups  of  trades,  save  two  (with  only  one  of  these  — 
clothing  —  among  the  leading  ones)  show  a  small  decrease  in  con- 
tinuous idleness  during  the  quarter,  as  compared  with  1909,  and 
six  of  the  groups  show  a  smaller  percentage  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1907.  But  idleness  at  the  end  of  September 
shows  that  seven  of  the  groups  had  a  larger  percentage  of  idleness 
in,  1910  than  in  1909,  the  five  largest  groups  (building,  transporta- 
tion, clothing,  metals  and  printing)  being  included  in  the  number. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  largest  increase,  7,2  per  cent  in  Group  1, 
was  due  to  labor  disputes,  while  the  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  in 
G.roup  3  was  due  to  lack  of  work.  The  other  differences  as  com- 
pared with  1909  were  slight,  except  the  6.6  per  cent  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous trades  and  this  was  favorable  to  1910. 
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The  average  eamingB  of  the  union  working  men  of  the  state  who 
had  some  employment  during  the  third  quarter  of  1910  were  $213. 
Thifl  representB  a  decrease  of  $20  from  the  average  of  the  cor- 
responding quarter  one  year  ago,  at  which  time  the  earnings  were 
the  highest  on  record.  Inspection  of  the  table  below  reveals  the 
fact,  however,  that  of  the  thirteen  industrial  groups  nine  show 
higher  average  earnings  than  a  year  ago  and  that  the  decline  in  the 
general  average  is  attributable  almost  entirely  to  the  clothing  and 
textiles  group,  the  earnings  in  which  were  only  $111,  as  compared 
with  $185  in  1909. 

TABLE  10.  —  Atxraos  Quabtbblt  Eajuonos  or  Obqamukd  Wobkino  Mkn  in  Jult,  AnaxTST 
A2n>  Sbprdcbbb,  1002-1010:   Br  iNDuantns. 

Gboups  or  TBADB8.  1908.  1004.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909  1910 

1.  Building  stone  working  etc $211  $213  $246  $251  $245  $205  $253  $252 

2.  Transportation 178  189  210      219      222  213  224  237 

3.  aothinc  and  textiles 147  131  155      158      160  143  185  111 

4.  Metels.  EDftchineiy  andshipbuildinc...  193  203  214      223      224  196  221  227 
6.  Printinc.  Undine,  etc 220  222  226      227      241  223  244  252 

6.  Wood  workinc  and  fornitaie 185      172      197      209      201       186      209      219 

7.  Food  and  liquors 184      182      187      196      198      200      206      203 

8.  Theatera  and  music 804      291      300      204      464      493      434      480 

9.  Tobacco 145      136      145      149      158      188      138      139 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 153  165  174  176  180  175  187  197 

11.  Pubfic  employment 207  215  218  232  233  233  243  254 

12.  Stationaiy  engine  men 214  225  239  271  260  250  278  263 

13.  Miscellaneous 132  153  187  180  174  137  180  195 

An  industries $190    $196    $219    $225    $227    $207    $233    $213 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  Table  II  of  the  appendix  with 
the  similar  table  for  1909  shows  that  the  great  decrease  in  quar- 
terly earnings  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  group  is  to  be  found  in 
the  garment  making  trades,  and  further  analysis  shows  that  the 
decrease  was  mainly  in  the  ladies^  garment  making  trades  in  Xew 
York  City,  whiclb  points  at  once  to  the  great  strike  of  cloak  makers 
which  caused  practically  oomplete  idleness  in  those  trades  for  two 
out  of  three  months  in  the  quarter  (July  7  to  September  12), 
with  consequent  effect  upon  earnings. 

As  noted  in  a  later  chapter,  in  connection  with  the  cloak  and 
suit  makers*  strike  there  was  an  enormous  spread  of  organization 
in  those  trades.    Thus  in  four  unions  of  "  makers,"  ^alone,  there 
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were  neaorly  34,000  more  members  in  1910  than  in  1909.  The 
effect  of  this  great  increase  in  number  of  members  reporting  is, 
of  course,  greatly  to  accentuate  the  effect  in  the  returns  of  the  ab- 
normally low  employment  and  earnings  caused  by  the  strike  in 
1910. 

The  only  one  of  the  larger  groups  of  trades,  outside  of  clothing 
and  textiles^  showing  lower  average  earnings  in  Il9il0  than  in  1909 
is  that  comprising  the  building  trades.  While  the  decrease  here  is 
not  large  (from  $253.07  in  1909  to  $251.59  in  1»10)  it  is  of 
some  significance  because  of  the  size  of  the  group.  Analysis  of 
the  returns  indicates  that  tie  strike  of  bricklayers  in  New  York 
City  during  August  and  September  was  the  principal  element 
causing  this  decrease. 

The  effect  of  these  two  disputes  upon  amount  of  employment  in 
Groups  1  and  3  is  evident  in  the  following  Table  11  showing  num- 
ber of  days  worked  during  the  quarter,  and  the  confinement  of  de- 
creases in  the  average  almost  entirely  to  these  two  groups  is  notice- 
able. 

TABLE  11. —  Average  Number  of  Days  Employed  (Men  Only)  in  the  Third 
Quarter.  1004-1910. 

Number  aybrage  number  op  days  worked. 

employed,  , ■ « , 

Groups  or  Trades.                             1010.       1910.    1909.    1908.    1907.    1906.    19a5.  1904. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 111.230    64.3    65.4     57.0    65.8    67.5    71.0  66.2 

2.  Transportation 60,557    84.2    83.1     77.2    84.6    84.0    83.0  80.0 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 93,598    36.5    67.5    54.8    66.1     62.5    64.1  51.5 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 35,268    71.1     71.4    62.8    72.3    72.6    72.8  70.2 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 23,956    73.1     71.0    65.9     71.3    68.9     70.2  68.5 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 8,853    69.0    67.8    61.9     67.7     71.2    71.3  61.5 

7.  Food  and  Uquors 17.005    76.8    76.1     75.7    76.0    74.8     73.2  71.5 

8.  Theaters  and  music 7,399    63.7     58.6    64.6    62.1     64.7    62.5  60.9 

9.  Tobacco 7,583     68.5    66.0    67.7     76.0    73.6    70.7  68.6 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 8.483  79.4  77.7  74.6  81.2  77.9  79.5  78.1 

11.  PubUc  employment 15,045  88.5  85.7  86.4  84.1  85.4  87.9  83.8 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 12.096  83.2  85.2  81.7  85.1  83.7  82.7  78.9 

13.  Miscellaneous 8.218  69.8  67.5  60.6  69.1  69.6  73.5  73.0 

Total  —  Men 409,291     64.6     72.0    66.3    72.4    72.1     73.7     69.8 

Total  — Women 26,646    49.1     66.6    59.2    69.0    68.4    68.2     62.9 


The  factors  above  noted  as  principally  controlling  the  results  in 
the  form  of  general  averages  are  dominant  also  in  the  notable 
shifting  toward  lower  grades  in  1910,  when  tire  general  results  as 
to  employment  and  earnings  are  presented  as  in  the  following 
tables  showing  distribution  of  members  reporting  according  to 
amount  of  work  and  quarterly  earnings. 
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TABLE  12. —  Number  and  Pbhcxntags  or  Obgakusd  Waqb-Eabncbs  (Mai.bs)  Withim  Csb- 
TAiM  Limits  of  Emplotmbnt  in  Triiid  Quartbb  of  thb  Year. 


PBHCCVTAaB. 


Number, 
Period.  1910. 

1  month  (1-29  days) 58.379 

2  montha  (30-59  days) 57.853 

3  months  (60-79  days) 225.356 

80  days  or  over 67,703 


1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

U.3 

1.8 

5.0 

1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

4.0 

14.1 

13.7 

24.5 

11.8 

9.8 

7.8 

15.3 

55.1 

66.2 

53.4 

60.4 

74.4 

76.5 

63.5 

16.5 

18.8 

17.1 

17.8 

15.0 

14.7 

17.2 

Total 400.291       100.0  100.0     100.0     100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0 


TABLE  13. —  Pkrcbntage  Distribction  of  Malb  Membbrs  op  Labor  Oroanixationb  Ac 
CORDING  TO  Amount  Earnbd  in  thb  Third  Quartbr. 


Total 

members. 

Grades. 

1901. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910.       1910. 

Less  than  $75 

4.2 

1.3 
15.7 

1.3 
12.9 

0.9 
14.0 

3.3 

21.9 

1.1 
11.9 

3.4       14,008 

875-1149 

22.5 

22.5      92.046 

8150-8225 

42.0 

41.1 

39.5 

40.8 

37.4 

37.0 

30.8     126.105 

Over  $225 

31.3 

41.9 

46.3 

4^1.3 

37.4 

50.0 

43.3     177.132 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  409.291 

In  the  foregoing  the  element  of  abstention,  from  work  on  ac- 
count of  labor  disputes  has  been  noted  as  accounting  for  the  de- 
crease in  average  earnings  of  union  working  men  in  1910  as  com- 
pared with  1909.  That  the  decrease  in  earnings  \^^s  solely  a  mat- 
ter of  amount  of  work  and  not  a  matter  of  decrease  of  wages  is 
verj'  evident  when  average  per  diem  wages  for  the  days  actually 
worked  during  the  quarter  are  considere<l,  as  in  the  following  table, 

TABLE  14. —  Averaob  Waobs  Rbcbivbd  for  a  Day's  Work  bt  Malb  Mbmbbbs  of  Labor. 
Organizations  in  thr  Third  Quarter.  1904-1910. 

Groups  of  Trades.                      1004.      1905.      1906.      1907.      1908.  1909.  1910 

1.  Buildinfi:.  stone  working,  etc 13.22     $3.46     $3.72    $3.72     $3.60  $3.87  $3  91 

2.  Transportation 2.36       2.63      2.61       2.62       2.75  2.70  2.82 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 2.54      2.41      2.52      2.55      2.61  2.75  S.CVt 

4.  Metala.  machinery  and  shipbuilding . .       2.89      2.93      3.07      3.09      3.11  3.09  3.19 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 3.24       3.22       3.30      3.38       3.38  3.43  3  45 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 2.79      2.77      2.94      2.97      3.00  3.08  3.17 

7.  Food  and  liquors 2.64       2.55      2.62      2.60      2.65  2.70  2  04 

8.  Theaters  and  music 4.78      4.80      4.54      7.48      7.63  7.40  7.53 

9.  Tobacco 1.99      2.05      2.03      2.11      2.03  2.09  2.03 

10.  ResUurant*.  trade,  etc 2.11  2.19  2.25  2.21  2.34  2.40  2.48 

11.  Public  employment 2.57  2.48  2.71  2.77  2.69  2.84  2.87 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 2.85  2.89  3.24  3.06  3.06  3.26  3.22 

13.  MiacelUncous 2.10  2.64  2.69  2.51  2.27  2.67  2.80 

AUtrades $2.80     $2.97     $3.12     $3.13     $3.12     $3.23     $3  30 


The  average  of  per  diem  wages  is  found  to  Ixa  higher  in  1910 
than  in  1909  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades  except 
three  —  food  and  liquors,  tobacco  and  stationary  engine  men  — 
and  these  three  are  among  the  less  prominent  groui)s  and  do  not 
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show  any  large  decreases.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  precisely  at  the 
point  where  previous  tables  have  shown  the  principal  influence 
of  short  time  worked  to  be,  namely,  in  the  clothing  and  textiles 
group,  that  the  largest  increase  in  group  averages  of  per  diem 
wages  appears.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  increase,  while  in  part 
reflecting  an  actually  higher  level  of  wages  (the  great  cloak 
makers'  strike  resulted  in  higher  wages  in  that  important  garment 
trade)  is  also  to  a  considerable  extent  an  effect  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  organized  cloak  and  suit  makers  in  New 
York  Oity  whose  wages  are  relatively  high  as  compared  with  other 
ujiion  workers  in  the  group. 

The  constant  difficulty  of  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  wages,  due  to  such  changes  in  membership  as  that 
just  referred  to,  with  consequent  changes  in  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers at  different  rates  of  wages  in  the  general  averages,  has  led  to 
the  preparation  of  an  index  number  based  upon  the  returns  for 
a  selected  list  of  the  larger  and  longer  organized  traded.  In  each 
individual  trade  of  the  forty-six  selected,  weight  is  given  to  vari- 
ous rates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  receiving  each 
rate,  but  the  general  index  number  for  lall  the  trades  together  is  a 
simple  arithmetic  average  in  which  all  the  trades  have  equal 
weight,*  Using  the  same  list  of  trades  as  was  used  in  ihe  annual 
report  for  1007,  the  indexes  of  per  diem  wages  and  quarterly  earn- 
ings of  union  men  for  the  third  quarter  of  1910  are  found  to  be  as 
in  the  table  below. 

TABLE  15.~  Indexes  of  Per  Diem  Wages  and  Quabterly  Earnings  in  the  Third  QuABTBB.f 

Per  diem  Quarterly 

Year.                                                                                                                 wages.  earnings. 

1897 96  94 

1898 97  91 

1899 99  102 

1900 100  95 

1901 101  103 

1902 104  106 

19a3 108  107 

1904 Ill  110 

1905 IH  117 

1900 117  120 

1907 118  122 

1908 118  109 

1909 121  121 

1910 124  124 

♦  For  description  of  the  method  used  in  preparation  of  this  index  number,  sec  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistira,  1907,  p.  XXIX.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  here  are 
for  one  quarter  only,  and  not  for  two  combined  as  in  the  annual  reports. 

t  The  forty-six  trades  represented  in  thew  indexes  included  233,653  union  men,  or  48.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  in  the  state  on  September  30. 
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A  bigber  level  of  union  wages  in  1910  as  compared  with  1909  is 
here  indicated  bj  the  index  ntunber  of  per  diem  wages,  and  the 
index  stood  in  1910  at  the  highest  point  attained  in  the  fourteen 
years  reoorded  Of  the  46  trades  represented,  the  per  diem  in- 
dexes show  increases  in  1910  aa  compared  with  1909  in  32,  no 
change  in  5  and  decreaaes  in  only  9.  These  results  are  in  accord 
with  those  noted  above  in  connection  with  the  general  averages  of 
per  diem  wages. 

But  the  results  shown  by  the  index  of  quarterly  earnings  for  the 
46  trades  stand  in  some  contrast  to  the  results  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral averages  above.  This  is  because  here  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions due  to  the  cloak  and  suit  makers'  strike  are  eliminated,  since 
that  trade  is  not  included  in  the  46  selected  trades,  although  three 
others  in  the  group  of  clothing  and  textiles  are.  The  bricklayers 
and  masons,  however,  whose  strike  in  New  York  City  wa3  found 
to  be  a  chief  element  in  the  slightly  lower  average  quarterly  earn- 
ings of  that  group,  are  in  the  46  selected  trades  and  their  index  of 
quarterly  earnings  declined  from  140  in  1909  to  121  in  1910. 
The  index  of  quarterly  earnings  indicates  a  higher  general  level  of 
earnings  in  1010  thani  in  1909  over  the  general  field  of  union 
labor,  when  a  sii^le  dispute  of  abnormal  dimensions  in  one  trade  is 
eliminated,  and  the  1010  index  stands  at  the  highest  point  on  rec- 
ord for  fourteen  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  indexes  of  per  diem  wages  and  of 
quarterly  earnings  advanced  in  equal  amounts  in  1910,  which 
pointo  to  the  same  conolusion  as  that  before  indicated  by  general 
averages  of  wages  and  employment,  namely,  that  higher  earnings  in 
1910  were  due  principally  to  higher  wages  rather  than  more  work. 
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During  the  six  months  from  April  1  to  'Septeml)er  30,  1910, 
the  number  of  trade  unionists  in  New  York  State  increased  from 
407,220  to  481,924.  This  increase  of  74,698  is  the  largest  semi- 
annual gain  ever  recorded.  The  membership  was  carried  to  a 
point  45,132  alx>ve  the  record  figure  of  September,  1907.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  increase  of  34,497  during  the  prec;eding  six 
months,  the  increase  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1910,  was 
109,195,  or  more  than  29  per  cent 

TABLE  16. —  Number  and  Mkmbkbsrip  or  Labob  Unions,  1807-1910,  with  Semi-Annual 

Incbbabe. 


Year. 
1897.. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  there  was  an  increase 
during  the  six  months  ended  September  30,  of  100  in  the  num- 
ber of  union  organizations.  This  is  twice  as  great  an  increase  as 
in  any  six  months  since  1903.  Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  the 
increase  was  only  89,  there  having  been  a  decrease  of  11  during 
the  six  months  ended  March  31.  The  total  number  of  new  or- 
ganizations in  the  second  half  of  the  year  was  173  against  which 
must  be  set  total  lapses  of  73. 

♦Decrease. 


ORQANUATIONS 

1 

IffEMBERS. 

March. 

Sept. 

Incrcaflo. 

March. 

Sept. 

Increase. 

927 

1.009 

82 

142,570 

168.454 

26,884 

1,048 

1.087 

39 

179,955 

171.067 

♦8,888 

1,156 

1,320 

164 

173.516 

209,020 

35.504 

1.452 

1.635 

183 

232,533 

245,381 

12.848 

1,742 

1.871 

129 

244.851 

276,141 

31.290 

1.930 

2,229 

299 

279,950 

329,101 

49,151 

2.362 

2.583 

221 

357,102 

395.598 

38.496 

2.555 

2.504 

♦51 

399.699 

391,676 

♦8.023 

2,420 

2.402 

♦18 

374,631 

383,236 

8,705 

2.411 

2,420 

9 

394.270 

398,494 

4,224 

2.459 

2.497 

38 

414,719 

436.792 

22.073 

2,451 

2.444 

♦7 

398,582 

372,459 

♦26,123 

2,398 

2.368 

♦30 

367,139 

372.729 

6.600 

2,357 

2,457 

100 

407.226 

481,924 

74.698 
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TABLE  17. —  NuMBBB  or  Labox  Unionb  Dubaitdkd,  Amalgamated  oh  Oroanubo  Afbil  1 

Skpthmbeb  30.  1910. 

New 

Db-     AmftlgB-  Total  organ-      Net 

Groups  or  Tbaobb.                              banded,  mated,  lapsed,  isations.  change. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 17              3  20  18        —  2 

2.  Trsosportation 6  6  16         +10 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 11               1  12  17+5 

4.  Metals,  maehinery.  etc 8              2  10  23         +13 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 5         +5 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 4  4  1        —  3 

7.  Food  and  liquors 2              2  4  3        —  1 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1             ..  1  2         +1 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  ResUurants,  trade,  etc 5  5  3         . .   2 

11.  PubUc  employment 4  4  72         +08 

12.  Stationary  eng^e  men 3              1  4  3         ..1 

13.  Miscellaneous 3  3  10+7 

Total 64              9  73  173       +100 


The  striking  increase  of  74,698  in  the  number  of  unionists  for 
the  half-year  ending  September  30  was  largely  localized  geo- 
graphically in  New  York  City  as  will  be  seen  from  Table  18 
below.  While  85  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  in  membership  in 
the  state  was  in  New  York  City,  only  IS  per  cent  of  the  increase 
in  organizations  occurred  there.  Rochester  was  the  only  city  of 
the  first  or  second  class  which  showed  an  actual  decrease  in  mem- 
l)ership,  although  the  gains  outside  the  metropolis  were  not  large 
with  the  exception  of  Yonkers  and  Schenectady.  Yonkers,  with  a 
gain  of  46.7  per  cent,  moved  up  above  Troy  and  Utica  in  point 
of  membership. 

The  slight  decrease  at  Eochester  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
being  due  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  membership  of  one  large 
union  for  several  years  past  There  was  also  a  decrease  of  100 
machinists  as  the  result  of  a  strike  and  of  190  iron  molders  due 
to  general  slackness  in  that  trade.  There  was  an  increase,  how- 
ever, of  800  among  the  building  and  street  laborers.  The  other 
changes  were  of  minor  importance,  leaving  a  net  decrease  of  99. 
The  organization  of  a  union  comprising  700  sugar  refinery  work- 
ers was  responsible  for  about  one-half  of  the  increase  at  Yonkers, 
the  remainder  being  among  the  building  trades  and  the  metals 
groups.  An  increase  of  1,089  electrical  apparatus  makers  wm 
responsible  for  more  than  three-fifths  (66  per  cent)  of  the  growth 
at  Schenectady. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  unions  was  due,  largely, 
to  the  addition  of  organizations  of  postal  clerks  outside  of  New 
York  City.    These  were  not  really  new  organizaf^io^s^  J>ut  were  jr^ 
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ported  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  average  niumber  in  each 
was  small,  however,  so  that  the  increase  in  membership  due  to 
them  Wias  only  490  while  there  was  a  loss  of  641  in  the  metropolis 
which  caused  a  net  decrease  in  the  state  as  a  whole  of  151  in  the 
membership  of  organized  postal  clerks.  An  innovation  in  New 
York  State  unionism  was  the  formation  of  an  organization  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers  in  Buffalo  with  850  members. 

TABLE  18. —  NuMBBs  and  Msmbkbship  or  Labob  Unions  in  Fater  and  Sbcond  Clabs  Citebs  . 

Mb 


org  ante  ATIONS.  INCBBASB 

In-  Per 

March.  Sept.  crease.  Mar.  Sept.  Number,  cent. 

NewYorkf 709  722         13  274.101  337.509  63.408  23.1 

Buffalo 164  166          2  27.517  29,216  1.699  6.2 

Rochester 77  79          2  14.360  14,261  *99  <0.7 

Syracuse 81  82           1  8.356  8.833  477  6.7 

Schenectady 45  56        11  6,897  8.551  1,654  24.0 

Albany 76  81          5  7,685  8,114  429  5.6 

Yonkers 32  33           1  3,480  5,062  1,582  46.7 

Troy 47  47     . . . .  4,348  4,521  173  4.0 

Utica 47  49          2  4,241  4,444  203  4.8 

Total 1,278       1,315        37    350.985    420,511     69,526     19.8 

All  other  places 1,079       1.142        63      56,241       61.413      6,172      9.2 

Total  state 2,357      2,457       100    407.226    481.924    74.698     18.3 

The  striking  localization  industrially  of  the  membership  in- 
crease from  April  to  September  inclusive  is  revealed  in  Table 
19,  which  shows  the  changes  in  the  various  industries  as  between 
New  York  Gity  and  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  total  increase  was  localized  in  the  clothing  group, 
while  96.5  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  the  clothing  group  was  in 
the  garment  making  branch  of  that  group.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  1,000  in  the  clothing  group  outside  of  New  York  City  so  that 
the  garment  branch  in  the  metropolis  really  furnished  97.5  per 
cent  of  the  clothing  group  increase,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  all  trades  throughout  the  state.  There  were  five  groups 
which  gained  over  2,000  members  each  and  four  others  which 
gained  more  than  1,000  each.  The  tobacco  group  lost  two  mem- 
bers, th-e  only  group  to  show  a  loss,  but  the  increases  in  restaur- 
ants, trade,  etc,  and  in  stationary  engineers  were  merely  nominal. 
Every  group  save  these  three  made  a  substantial  gain  but  the  gains 
in  clothing  and  textiles  overshadowed  all  the  others. 

In  the  garment  trades,  the  chief  increases  were  among  the  cloak 

*  Deoraase.        t  All  boroughs. 
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and  suit  makers  (32,2^7),  skirt  makers  (9,475),  clothing  press- 
ers  (8,755),  cloak  and  suit  cutters  (2,200),  jacket  makers  (2,- 
110),  and  coat  makers  (800).  The  chief  loss  was  among  the  shirt 
waist  makers  (3,000),  of  whom  1,334  were  women.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  half-year  ended  March  31  when  there 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  15,000  in  this  branch,  of  whom 
nearly  10,000  were  women.  IV>r  the  half-year  ended  in  September, 
94.6  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  of  52,546  were  men.  As  a  result 
of  the  great  increase  in  members  in  the  garment  trades,  the  group 
of  clothing  and  textiles  now  becomes  the  largest  group  in  union 
membership,  exceeding  the  building  trades  by  a  little  over  500. 

The  increase  in  the  metals  group  (5,774)  was  7.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  increase.  The  largest  single  change  in  this  group  was 
the  one  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  Table  18,  of  a  gain 
of  1,089  electrical  apparatus  makers  in  Schenectady.  There  was  a 
gain  of  2,020  machinists,  663  of  them  joining  one  Manhattan 
union.  Buffalo,  Plattsburg,  Brooklyn  and  Dunkirk  each  made  a 
gain  of  more  than  100  machinists,  together  amounting  to  858. 

The  loss  of  3,243  in  the  building  industries  in  New  York  City 
was  due  in  part  to  a  strike  of  plumbers'  helpers.  Two  unions, 
one  each  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  ceased  to  exist,  entailing  a 
loss  of  2^,063  members.  There  was  a  decline  of  2,550  in  excavators 
and  rockmen,  and  of  1,000  in  rock  drillers  and  tool  sharpeners. 
There  were  some  subspfcantial  gains,  those  among  the  carpenters 
(1,651)  and  bricklayers  and  masons  (758)  being  the  largest. 

TABLE  19. —  Cbaxobs  ik  Numbzb  or  Labob  Oboanieations  and  Mzmbbrship  op  Samc  in  New 
YoBX  Cut  and  thb  Rbmaxndbb  or  tbx  Statb,  Apbil  1  to  Sbpteubbb  30,  1910. 

OROAKIIATIONS.  MBHBBRS. 


New  York  Other  New  York  Other  New  York 

Gbottps  or  Tbadbs.                          City.  places.  City.  places.  State. 

1.  Buildins.  stone  working,  etc —6  +3  —3.243  +4,501  +1 ,258 

2.  Tranaportation +3  +7  +1,325  +2,030  +3.355 

3.  aothinc  and  teztites +6  —1  +54,889  —1.001  +53.888 

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  ahipbuUdinc. . .               +3  +11  +2.627  +3.147  +5.774 

5.  Printing,  bindinc.  etc +1  +4  +853  +111  +904 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture —1  —2  +889  +174  +1,063 

7.  Food  and  liquora +3  —3  +1.155  +942  +2,097 

8.  Theaters  and  muaie +1     +1,893  +35  +1,928 

0.  Tobacco +60  —62  —2 

10.  Hestaurants,  trade,  etc —2  +23  +27  +50 

11.  PubUe  empfeyment +68  +600  +1,672  +2,362 

12.  Stationary  engine  men — 1  +399  —159  +  240 

13.  MiMsellaneous +3  +3  +1,848  —127  +1,721 


Total +13         +87     +63,408     +11,290     +74,698 
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The  table  below  lists  the  individual  trades  having  a  union  mem- 
bership of  4,000  or  more  at  the  end  of  September,  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  last  two  years  and  1894.  Each  of  the  27  trades 
in  the  March  list^  is  included  and  5  additional  ones  (cloak  and  suit 
makers,  clothing  pressers,  skirt  makers,  marine  firemen  and  cloak 
and  suit  cutters)  appear.  For  the  first  time  since  these  records 
have  been  compiled,  carpenters  have  been  superseded  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  notable  in- 
crease among  the  cloak  and  suit  makers,  of  which  increase  93.5 
per  cent  were  males. 

TABLE  20. —  NuMBBB  and  Mzmbbiubhip  op  Unions  in  Tbaois  Hatino  4,000  on  Mobb 
Mbmbbbs  (Septembbb). 


Tbadbs. 
Cloakfl  ftnd  suit  makers. . 
Carpenters  and  joiners . . 

Hod  carriers 

Waist  makers 

Painters  and  decorators. . 
Bricklayers  and  masons. . 

Musicians 

Clothing  preaaers. . . 

Skirt  makers 

Machinists 

Compositors 

Trainmen 

C^armakers 

Stationary  engsneers 
Brewery  workmen} . 

Jacket  makers 

Actors  and  chorus  singers. 

Iron  molders 

Bakers 

Teamsterst 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters. 

Letter  carriers 

Engineers,  locomotive. . . 
Firemen,  locomotive .... 

Electrical  workerel 

Coat  makers 

Post-office  clerks 

Pants  makers 

Bookbinders 

Firemen,  marine 

Plasterers 

Cloak  and  suit  cutters. . . 


»  June  BuixBTiN  No.  44,  p.  184. 
♦  July  1. 

t  Includes    commission    wagon    drivers,  delivery    wagon    drivers,    express    and    mail    wagon 
drivers  and  ice  handlers. 

f  All  branches,  including  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 

%  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

Y  Includes  cable  splicers  and  linemen. 

**  Includes  knee  pants  makers. 

II  Includes  water  tenders  and  oilers. 


UNIONS 

MBMBBBS. 

♦1894. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

♦1894. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

3 

4 

4 

7 

10,380 

1,326 

2,389 

36,250 

86 

197 

193 

196 

9,021 

27,296 

26,924 

30.432 

27 

50 

43 

47 

6,742 

16.461 

14.766 

16.858 

2 

1 

1 

385 

678 

13.000 

25 

102 

93 

95 

4,458 

12.413 

12.129 

12.736 

47 

80 

76 

74 

7,738 

11,314 

11.112 

12,245 

17 

44 

49 

49 

4.684 

9.657 

10,852 

11,764 

4 

6 

5 

9 

1,086 

1,174 

2,206 

11,432 

1 

1 

2 

236 

325 

10.150 

17 

57 

49 

50 

1,180 

7.027 

6.322 

9.621 

27 

46 

46 

47 

7,068 

9,627 

9.660 

9.569 

39 

46 

47 

49 

1.621 

8.677 

8.574 

9,431 

47 

52 

52 

51 

8,198 

9,960 

9,126 

9.310 

10 

56 

67 

64 

939 

7.998 

8,032 

8,438 

24 

61 

62 

48 

3,163 

7.498 

7,711 

7,976 

3 

6 

6 

6 

2.676 

2,923 

4,048 

6,540 

2 

5 

6 

6 

393 

6.266 

6.406 

5.907 

30 

45 

44 

44 

3,168 

6,450 

5,336 

5.868 

19 

31 

38 

35 

1.864 

3.420 

4,876 

6,797 

1 

39 

25 

24 

47 

8,886 

6,604 

5.556 

m 

65 

54 

55 

J3.895 

5.724 

5,581 

5,294 

2 

91 

94 

97 

1,183 

4.345 

4.598 

5.094 

34 

44 

44 

45 

3.241 

4.863 

4,863 

5,029 

31 

44 

45 

47 

2,439 

4,870 

4,732 

5.028 

2 

39 

34 

32 

666 

4.295 

4.537 

4.952 

5 

7 

8 

10 

1,756 

990 

3.163 

4,933 

25 

23 

90 

3.628 

4.530 

4.753 

**4 

6 

5 

5  »*4,377 

2.376 

3.809 

4.707 

11 

11 

11 

10 

1,208 

2,983 

2,998 

4.468 

1 

4 

4 

4 

H526 

1,414 

2,036 

4,456 

4 

15 

16 

15 

2,703 

4,529 

4.339 

4,163 

7 

1 

= 

1 

1 

3,454 

900 

1.100 

4.000 
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In  Table  21  is  a  comparison  of  the  growth  in  population  in  Tfew 
York  State  with  the  growth  of  labor  organization  from  1900  to 
1910.  While  the  population  increased  about  one-quarter,  union 
membership  nearly  doubled  so  that  the  proportion  of  organized 
workers  to  total  poulation  increased  from  3.4  to  5.3  per  cent 
Similarly,  the  increase  in  union  membership  outstripped  the 
growth  in  population  in  each  of  the  first  and  second  class  cities 
except  Buffalo  and  Utica,  this  being  notably  true  in  the  case  of 
Yonkers  and  Schenectady  where  the  increase  in  ix>piilation  was 
very  heavy.  Likewise  in  the  state  outside  of  these  cities  the  same 
contna;^  appears  and  in  even  stronger  fashion  than  in  the  case  of 
the  first  and  second  class  cities  taken  together,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  population  increased  so  very  much  slower  in  the  remainder 
of  the  state  than  in  the  nine  cities. 

TABLE  21. —  Ck>ifPABiBON  or  Growth  or  Population  and  or  Union  Mbmcbrsbip,  1900-1010 

POPUI^TION.  tmXON  MBMBSIIS.  UNION  MSMBU 

' »  ' " '  PKB  100  or 

Pter  cent  Per  cent  population. 

of  of          . • - 

CiTT.                    1900.           1910.    incivaae.  1900.  1910.     increase.  1900.       19  lO- 

NewYorkaty 3.437.202  4.706,883        38.7  164,604  337,609       118.4  4.5          7.1 

Buffalo 362.387      423.716        20.2  26,612  29,216          9.8  7.6          6.0 

Rochester 162.608      218.149        34.2      7.640  14,261         89.1  4.6  6.5 

Syracuae 108,374       137.249        26.6      6.439  8,833        37.2  5.9  6.4 

Albany 94,151       100,263          6.5      6,909  8,114        37.3  6.3  8.1 

Yonkers 47.931         79,803        66.5       1.086  6.062      366.5  2.3  6.3 

Troy 60.661         76,813        26.6      3.371  4,621         34.1  6.6  6.9 

Utica 56,383        74,419        32.0      3,602  4.444        23.4  6.4  6.0 

Schenectady 31.682        72.826      129.0      2.105  8,651      306.2  6.6        11. 

Total  9  cities 4.351,369  5.960.110       36.7  211,167  420,511        99.1  4.9  7.1 

RemainderofSUte.   2.917.525  3,163.169  8.4    34.214    61.413         79.5  1.2  1.9 

NewYork  State....  7.268,894  9.113,279        25.4  246,381481,924        96.4  3.4  5.3 


The  last  column  of  the  table  reveals  a  notable  uniform itv  in 
tlio  j>ro))ortioiis  of  union  population  in  the  different  first  and 
second  class  cities.  Except  in  Schenectady  and  Albany  the  pro- 
IK>rti()n  is  quite  uniformly  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  The  same  column 
al.so  brings  out  the  contrast  in  the  proportion  of  union  members 
in  the  leading  cities  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  state.  In 
the  former  union  members  number  a  little  over  7  per  100  of  i>opu- 
lation ;  in  the  latter  not  quite  2. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  JULY-DECEMBER,  1910. 

The  table  below  Bummarizes  the  returns  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  1910.  In  the  third  quarter  disputes  were 
just  about  as  frequent  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  year  before 
but  were  considerably  fewer  than  in  1906  or  1907.  In  number 
of  disputants  and  time  lost,  however,  the  third  quarter  of  1910 
enormously  exceeded  any  other  year  on  record,  the  highest  figures 
previously  recorded  for  this  quarter  back  to  1902  being  those  for 
1907.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1910,  on  the  other  hand,  disputes 
were  much  more  numerous  than  in  1909  or  than  is  usual  for  that 
quarter.  The  number  of  work  people  involved  was  much  less  than 
in  1909,  but  the  total  time  lost  in  disputes  was  somewhat  greater. 
Both  items  were  still  much  higher  in  1910  than  is  usual  for  the 
fourth  quarter,  just  as  was  the  case  in  1909. 

WoRxiNo  Dats  Loot  bt 
All  Conckbnbd. 

New  Disputes.  -  ' 

' ■ »  In  all*           Thereof 

Employees  Concerned.  disputes        in  disputes 

' ' ' »  in              of  earlier 

Yeab.               Number.         Directly.      Indirectly.             Total.  quarter.         quarters. 

Third  QtMrter. 

1906 73             13.795                  928            14,723  870.000            80.000 

1907 73            21,695             15,640            37.335  415,116            60.208 

1908 30              6,603              1.807              8.500  174.764              8.300 

1900 53            18.901               1.514            20.415  306.791             80,324 

1910 66          116,465               1,422           117.887  3.565.796            79,316 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1906 43              9.005                  724  9.819  200.000  60.000 

1907 35               7,522                     24  7,546  194,644  125,963 

1908 25              2,585              1.093  3.673  94,557  39,921 

1909 33            38,060              4.895  42.955  482,932  12,317 

1910 57            25,756              2,212  97,968  534,574  144.363 

As  the  chief  elements  in  the  figures  of  the  respective  quarters, 
the  following  individual  disputes  may  be  noted,  which  include  all 
those  new  disputes  which  caused  the  loss  of  2,000  or  more  days  of 
working  time  within  the  quarter.  There  were  24  such  in  the 
third  quarter  (as  against  9  in  1909)  and  17  in  the  fourth  quarter 
(as  against  13  in  1909).  Quite  overshadowing  all  the  others  is 
the  cloak  makers'  strike  in  the  third  quarter,  which  alone  aooounts 
for  60  per  cent  of  the  employee©  involved  and  over  80  per  cent 

*  Including  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 
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of  the  tiiDd  lost  in  the  record  figures  of  that  quarter.  In  fact  the 
time  loet  in  that  dispute  was  the  greatest  for  any  one  dispute  on 
record,  and  far  exceeded  the  total  loss  in  all  the  disputes  of  any 
year  since  1904. 


LOCAUTT. 

New  York  CSty... 
New  York aty... 
New  York  City... 
New  York  City... 
NewYoricaty... 
New  York  aty... 
D.ftH.  Railroad. 

New  York  City... 

New  York  City... 

New  York  City... 

Troy 

New  York  City. . . 

New  York  aty... 

Hndoon  Falto 

Albany,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  aod 
Yonkers 

New  York  aty... 

New  Yo^  aty... 

NewYoAaty... 

Albany 

New  York  aty... 

Schenectady 

Port  Chester 

Plattaburgh 

Port  Qtester 


New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 

NewYoikaty... 

Rochester 

New  York  aty. . . 
New  York  aty. . . 
Amsterdam      and 

Fonda 

New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty. . . 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 
New  York  aty... 


Tfade. 

Third 

Cfeak  makers 

BricklayerB  and  laborers. 
Sugar  refinery  laborers.. 

Taitors 

Raincoat  makers 

Jacket  makers 

Track  foremen  and  la- 


Sheet  metal  woikers 

Tinware  makers 

Vest  makers 

Molders 

Passementerie  workers . 

Ship  builders 

Bag  workers 


Railway  signalmen 

Sugar  refinery  empbyees. 
Glasers 


Plumbers 

Housesmiths. 

Molders 

Molders 

Machinists. . . 
Molders 


Date. 
QuorUr. 
July7-Sept.  10... 

Aug.  1-Oct.  6 

July7-Aug.  31... 

Aug.  1-17 

July  7-Sept.  8.... 
July  1-Aug.  6.... 

July2-Aug.  13... 
Julyl8-Nov.  26.. 
Sept.  5-Oot.  8.... 
July  2(^ Aug.  6... 
July21-Aug.  27.. 
July26-Oct.  6.  .. 
Aug.  18-Sept.  10. 
Aug.  23-Sept.  10. 


Sept.  3-Oct.  15... 
July22-Aug.  3... 
Sept.  ll>-Nov.  26. 

July  7-28 

Aug.  13-     

Sept.  12-24 

Sept.  1-3 

Aug.  23-Sept.  8.. 

July  ll>-28 

July  11-25 


Emflotsks 
AwEcrao. 

Di-        Indi- 
rectly,     rectly. 


Fourth  Quarter. 

Tailors Oct.  10-Nov.  2. . . 

Shoe  workers Nov.  21-         

Ezpreas  drivers Oct.  28-Nov.  12. . 

Chauffeurs  and  cab  driv- 
ers   Nov.  7-Doc.  5 . . . 

Neckwear  makers Oct.  10-27 

Bricklayers Nov.  3-26 

Cabinet  makers Oct.  3-25 

Delivery  drivers Nov.  8-Dec.  2 . . . 

Broom  makers Nov.  26-        .... 

Garmwit  workers Nov.  14-^an.  7. . . 

Waist  makers Dec.  15-        

Tinware  makers Oct.  11-Nov.  12. . 

agar  makers Oct.  10-15 

Glass  cutters Nov.  12-Jan.  21 . . 

Messenger  boys Nov.  23-Dec.  1.. . 

Knee  pants  makers Dec.  14-Jan.  21 . . 

Butchers Oct.  1-21 


Aggregate 
days  lost. 


70,000  2. 940.000 

25.000  *128.600 

1,638  182  83,720 

5,000  500  82,500 

806  48.384 

2.350  42,925 

1.162  41,832 

1,700  ♦17.700 

700  ♦W.IOO 

2,000  14,000 

225  7.426 

124  •   •6,912 

300  6.300 

313  32  5,865 

200  ♦5.600 

450  30  5.280 

475  ♦5,225 

600  4,200 

121   ^3. 198 

260  3,000 

390  600  2.970 

180  2,520 

300  2,400 

180  2,340 

10,000  143,500 

700  1,800  t49,075 

2.800  39,200 

1,310  37,990 

1,900  30.400 

640  13,440 

650  13,000 

2,500  7,600 

200  t6.200 

160  to, 000 

400  tS.dOO 

147  161  5,169 

750  4,500 

400  t3,170 

400  3,100 

116  40  t2.326 

600  2.060 


♦  To  September  30. 


t  To  December  31. 
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Below  are  summarieo  of  the  two  quarter's  disputes  by  causes 
and  results: 


NlTMBCB  OF  DXBPUTBS. 


WON  BT — 


Caubk  OB  Objbct. 

Inoreaae  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages 

Reduction  of  hours 

Longer  hours 

Trade  unionism 

Employment  of  particular  persons 

or  classes 

Working  arrangements 

Payment  of  wages 

Sympathetic 


Em- 
ploy- 
Workers,       crs. 
Third  Quarter. 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


Pend- 
ing. 


8 


Total  disputes 

Employees  directly  concerned . 


21 
106.912 


Total. 

23 
2 
3 
3 

11 


21 
3,058 


Increase  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages 

Trade  unionism 

Employment  of  particular  persons 

or  classes 

Working  arrangements 

Payment  of  wages 

Sympathetic 

Miscellaneous 


Fourth  Quarter. 
5  9 

2  1 

7  6 


13 
5.474 


1 
121 


Total  disputes 

Employees  directly  concerned . 


18 
9.289 


24 
2.464 


12 
12.703 


3 

1.300 


21 
3 
16 

6 
3 
1 
5 
2 


57 


Employees 

directly 

concerned. 

9.019 

100 

510 

243 

103,408 


6  - 
6 


1,775 
815 
145 


1 

450 

66     

116.465 

9.196 

175 

14,904 

304 
208 

58 
868 

43 


25,756 


The  conspicuous  feature  in  the  above  summary  is  the  great 
number  of  employees  concerned  in  disputes  over  questions  of 
trade  unionism  in  each  quarter.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  third  quarter  the  cloak  makers'  strike  was  chiefly 
for  recognition  of  the  union,  and  the  bricklayers'  dispute  was 
over  a  question  of  union  jurisdiction  as  regards  plastering,  the 
results  in  both  cases  being  substantially  success  for  the  strikers; 
while  in  the  fourth  quarter  the  tailors'  strike  was  for  union 
recognition,  the  outcome  being  a  compromise. 
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STATEilNTERVENTION  IN  DISPUTES. 
SnniiiiAry,  September,  z9io~Febn]Ai7»  191 1. 

The  following  table  summarizeB  the  intervention  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  the  last  six  months,  so 
far  as  such  work  can  be  set  forth  in  statistical  form.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  such  work  can- 
not be  fully  stated  by  number  of  "  settlements  effected/'  because 
in  such  number  can  be  included  only  those  cases  in  which 
the  Bureau's  efforts  were  clearly  the  immediate  means  of  settle- 
ment, which  is  the  rule  of  classification  here.  This  necessarily 
means  that  all  those  cases  in.  which  the  Bureau's  efforts  may  have 
contributed  to  the  final  settlement  in  any  d^ree,  inside  of  the  limit 
of  being  the  primary  means  of  settlement,  must  be  excluded. 
Further,  the  educational  effect  which  may  attach  to  any  effort  for 
settlement,  is,  of  course,  wholly  beyond  any  statistical  measure- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  number  of  immediate  (or 
direct)  settlements  achieved  affords  a  useful  index  and  a  basis  for 
comparative  purposes  from  year  to  year. 


NuMBM  OF  D1BPUTB8  IK  Which 
Intbbvcntion  Occurrkd. 

Bhttl 
Effi 

SMHNTa 

Total. 

19 
22 

THXESOP— 

BOTBD 

Yeak. 

1908 

Before          On  request 
stoppage        of  one  or 
of               other  of 
work.        the  parties.* 

1 

Number  of 

conferences 

arranged 

(disputes). 

7 

7 
6 

3 
3 
8 

Total. 

2 
5 
3 

2 

1 
4 

Thereof  by 

arbitration 

of 

Bureau. 

1909 

3                      3 

1  3 

2     

1910 

15 
12 

1908-0 

1909-10 

12 
20 

1 

1910-11 

1                       1 

*  In  case  of  first  intervention  in  dispute. 


Detailed  Accounts. 
Partly  because  of  the  importance  of  the  disputes  themselves, 
and  partly  as  typical  examples  of  intervention  cases,  the  Bureau's 
efforts  for  settlement  in  six  of  the  cases  included  in  the  above 
summary  are  here  recounted  in  full. 
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EXPRESS  DRIVERS NEW  YORK   CITY. 

The  express  strike  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City 
began  October  22,  1910,  when  three  hundred  helpers  on  United 
States  Express  Company  wagons  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  went  on 
strike.  Several  days  earlier  the  helpers  sent  a  committee  to  ask 
for  an  increase  of  $5  a  month  in  pay  and  for  shorter  hours,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  working  for  $45  a  month  and  that  their  hours 
were  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  but  that  often  they  were  required  to 
work  as  late  as  9  p.  m.  without  extra  pay.  They  announced  on 
October  22  that  their  committee  of  seven  men  had  been  discharged 
the  day  before,  and  on  this  account  and  because  the  company  re- 
fused th^eir  requests  they  went  on  strike.  On  Monday,  October 
24,  three  hundred  drivers  joined  the  strike,  alleging  that  they  were 
held  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  express  shipments  and 
felt  that  they  could  not  take  the  risk  of  losing  anything  by  work- 
ing without  helpers,  though  they  disclaimed  any  direct  grievances. 
Some  violence  was  reported  on  October  24.  On  October  28  the 
sympathetic  strike  spread  to  New  York  City  and  involved  the 
United  States,  Adama,  American,  National  and  Wells  F^rgo 
Companies,  and  later  included  several  local  companies.  As  soon 
as  the  men  withdrew  they  were  organized  as  a  local  union  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  There  were  about  5,000 
men  on  strike,  of  whom  2,800  were  in  New  York  City  and  the 
remainder  in  New  Jersey.  Considerable  violence  was  reported 
from  day  to  day  and  the  express  business  was  practically  at  a 
standstill.  The  companies  endeavored  to  keep  the  express  matter 
moving  by  importing  numbers  of  strike  breakers  from  other  cities, 
and  they  received  all  protection  needed  from  the  New  York  police, 
but  were  unable  to  make  any  considerable  headway  in  the  delivery 
of  goods.  The  strike  threatened  at  several  times  to  spread  to  other 
cities  and  to  involve  in  New  York  many  organized  teamsters.  It 
did  involve  brief  strikes  among  drivers  of  several  department  stores 
and  other  large  business  houses,  and  led  indirectly  to  a  general 
strike  of  chauffeurs.  The  strike  terminated  November  14,  1910, 
when  the  men  returned  to  work  on  the  general  terms  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  on  November  1. 

The  general  history  of  the  intervention  by  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration  and  by  other  agencies  is  as  follows. 
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The  Bureau  first  intervened  on  October  28  when  its  representa- 
tives called  at  the  teamsters^  headquarters  on  the  report  that  the 
strike  was  about  to  spread  to  New  York  City.  On  October  29, 
Chief  Mediator  Rogers  and  Mediator  McManus  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  teamsters'  international  officers,  Messrs.  Valen- 
tine Hoffman  and  Wm.  H.  Ashton,  and  with  Mr.  Frank  IL 
Piatt,  general  counsel  for  the  United  States  Express  Company, 
who  represented  the  views  of  the  several  companies  and  acted  as 
their  general  adviser  during  the  strike.  The  express  companies  re- 
fused to  treat  with  their  men  except  as  individuals,  but  neverthe- 
less the  Bureau's  representatives  advised  the  strikers  to  send  com- 
mittees of  the  employees  to  see  the  officers  of  the  several  com- 
panies regarding  their  allied  grievances.  Such  committees  were 
appointed,  but  the  oommittees  did  not  seek  an  interview  with  offi- 
cers of  the  companies  for  several  days,  as  some  time  was  needed  to 
prepare  the  grievances  and  demands  and  also  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittees how  best  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  men. 

On  November  1  the  Bureau  presented  the  following  proposal 
for  an  agreement  to  end  the  strike : 

A0BECME2VT  TO  £nD  STRIKE. 

1.  All  former  employees  reporting  for  work  at  once  will  be  hired  except 
men  convicted  of  felony  or  violence. 

2.  Old  scale  of  wages  to  run  till  December  1,  1910.  The  several  e(Hnpaniea 
and  employees  will  appoint  separate  committees  to  settle  new  scale  and 
grievances   separately  for  each  company. 

3.  Unsettled  disputes  pending  November  15,  1^10,  will  be  referred  for 
arbitration  to  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  or  a  local 
board  of  arbitration  as  provided  by  law.  Both  employers  and  employees 
agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  said  Board  until  Jime  1,  1912. 

On  the  request  of  Mayor  Gaynor  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  strike 
leaders  and  was  received  by  the  companies  for  consideration.  On 
November  3  the  committees  interviewed  the  officers  of  the  several 
companies  and  presented  the  following  requests: 

At  a  meeting  of  committees  of  the  various  express  eompaniet,  namely; 
United  States,  Adams,  NationAl,  Wells  Fargo»  American,  Long  Island*  Wes*- 
eotts,  Manhattan  and  N.  Y.  ft  Boston  Dispatch, 

The  following  scale  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  was  agreed  upon 
to  he  presented  for  consideration  to  the  representatiyes  of  the  express 
companies: 
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Abticle  1. 

Koute  drivers  to   receive $80  00  per  month. 

Transfer  men  and  schedule  men 70  00  per  month. 

Single  wagon  drivers   65  00  per  month. 

First   helpers    55  00  per  month. 

All   other   helpers    50  00  per  month. 

Chauflfeurs  to  receive    80  00  per  month. 

Abticle  II.  That  eleven  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  with  one 
hour  for  meals,  to  be  given  as  near  noon  hour  as  possible. 

Abticlb  III.  That  all  over  eleven  hours  shall  be  conaidered  as  overtime,  and 
ehall  be  paid  for  as  follows:  Drivers,  35c.  per  hour,  and  helpers,  25c.  per 
hour.  The  first  %  hour  to  be  conceded  to  th€  employer,  and  all  over  that 
to  be  considered  an  hour  in  favor  of  driver  or  helper. 

Article  IV.  Sunday  work  to  be  eliminated  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
employees  are  requested  to  work  on  Sunday,  they  shall  receive  time  and 
one-half,  according  to  prevailing  wages.  All  holidays  to  be  included  in 
Sunday  schedule. 

Abticle  V.  That  only  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  be  employed,  if 
available,  or  those  willing  to  become  members  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Abticle  VI.  All  employees  covered  by  this  agreement  shall  be  advanced 
according  to  seniority  of  service,  and  all  drivers  advanced  to  route  wagon, 
whose  predecessors  received  more  than  the  above  scale,  shall  receive  the 
same  wages. 

Article  VII.  That  no  employee  shall  suffer  a  reduction  in  salary  through 
this  agreement  being  entered  into. 

Abticle  VIII.  All  extra  drivers,  chauffeurs  and  helpers  shall  receive  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wjiges. 

Article  IX.  That  no  driver,  chauffeur  or  helper  shall  be  asked  to  do  porter 
work  on  platform. 

Abticle  X.  That  all  differences  shall  be  arbitrated  between  committees  of 
employers  and  representatives  of  employees,  and  no  strike  or  lockout  to  take 
place  pending  decision. 
Approved  by 

Joint  Executive  Council  No.  16,  of  Greater  New  York, 
International  Brotheruood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen  and  Helpers,  affiliated  with  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

The  companies  assured  the  committeefl  that  there  was  nothing 
in  regard  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  contained  in 
their  requests  that  could  not  be  adjusted  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned  but  that  they  could  not  concede  the  demands 
made  for  recognition  of  the  union. 

On  November  4  the  Bureau  proposed  as  a  means  of  settlement 
of  the  issue  of  union  recognition,  in  addition  to  its  previous  recom- 
mendations, the  following: 
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The  express  companies  agree  to  receive  committees  of  their  employees 
and  agree  not  to  discriminate  against  their  men  on  account  of  membership 
in  organizations.  The  companies  insist  on  their  own  freedom  of  contract 
and  will  hold  their  men  to  efficient  service. 

This  was  agreed  to  by  representatives  of  the  strikers  and  was 
received  by  the  companies  for  consideration.  On  Kovember  4 
the  Bureau  reported  to  Commissioner  of  Labor  Williams  that  the 
strike  situation  w-as  very  serious  and  requested  him  to  watch  de- 
velopments so  as  to  be  ready  to  order  an  investigation  if  he  deemed 
that  circumstances  required  it. 

On  November  5  the  companies  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mayor 
GaynoT,  who  had  also  been  active  in  efforts  to  promote  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike: 
Eo^  William  J.  Oaynor,  Mayor,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sib. —  Although  no  demand  was  made  on  any  express  company  before 
the  strike,  except  by  a  small  body  of  helpers  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company  for  an  increase  in  pay,  the  men  will  be  re-employed  in  their 
former  positions  and  at  former  wages,  without  discrimination  against  any 
because  of  having  left  the  service,  upon  their  individual  applications  made 
not  later  than  Monday,  November  7,  1910. 

After  resumption  of  work  and  without  delay,  each  company  will  confer 
with  its  employees  and  endeavor  to  arrange  wages  satisfactory  to  the  men 
and  the  company. 

Yours  truly, 

Adams  Express  Company, 

By  J,  Zimmerman,  General  Manager. 
American  Express  Company, 

By    H,   8,   Julier,    Vice-President, 
National  Express  Company, 

By  T,  N,  Smith,  General  Manager, 
United  States  Express  Company, 

By  Frank  H.  Piatt. 
WELiis,  Fargo  &.  Co., 

By  E.  E.  Stedman,  Vice-President. 

Majot  GrayBor^s  response  quoted  below  shows  that  settlement  of 
the  strike  was  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  companies  to  make 
dear  that  they  would  not  discriminate  against  former  employees 
becauae  they  had  joined  a  nnion. 

Cmr  OP  NEW  YORK, 
OinoE  or  THK  Mayor. 

November  6,  1910. 
Dbab  Sol — The  letter  of  the  express  companies  of  this  date,  addressed 
to  me  and  setimg  forth  the  conditions  on  which  they  will  take  their  men 
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back,  is  at  hand.  The  representatives  of  the  men  refuse  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions stated  therein,  namely,  that  they  will  "  be  taken  back  without  dis- 
crimination against  any  because  of  having  left  the  service."  They  say  that 
limiting  your  word  not  to  discriminate  against  them  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  "  left  the  service "  leaves  it  open  to  you  to  discriminate  against 
them  on  all  other  grounds,  such  as  that  they  joined  a  union. 

The  representative  of  the  companies  who  saw  me  yesterday  and  to-day 
protested  that  the  companies  do  not  intend  in  taking  the  men  back  to  dis- 
criminate against  those  who  belong  to  a  union.  If  that  be  so  I  should 
think  that  you  might  say  that  you  would  not  discriminate  against  any 
for  that  cause,  or,  in  general  terms,  for  any  cause  except  for  having  used 
physical  violence  during  the  strike.  I  suggested  that,  but  as  you  will  not 
accept  the  suggestion  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  else  that  I  can 
do.  If  you  will  do  this  the  strike  ends  immediately,  but  the  men  say  they 
see  no  use  to  go  back  only  to  be  discharged  because  they  have  joined  a 
union.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  the  dispute  on  this  head,  and  have  only 
used  my  good  offices  to  prevent  the  merchants  and  people  of  this  city  from 
being  further  annoyed  by  this  strike. 

Very   truly   yours, 

W.  J.  Gaynob, 

May</r, 

Press  comments  on  the  Mayor's  letter  were  followed  by  a  letter 
ou  November  7  from  the  Merchants'  Association  to  the  express 
companies,  urging  them  not  to  discriminate  against  their  former 
employees  on  account  of  union  membership,  and  advising  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  strika 

On  November  8  the  following  night  telegram  was  sent  to  Frank 
H.  Piatt: 

Buffalo,  Vov,  8. 
Frank  H.  Piatt,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City: 

I  will  urge  strikers  to  accept  following  proposition  if  your  directors  agree 
on  it.  My  address,  Labor  Department,  Albany.  "The  express  companies 
will  not  discriminate  as  to  employment  or  retention  in  service  against  former 
employees  for  any  other  cause  than  conviction  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
insist  on  their  own  freedom  of  contract  as  to  individuals.  Committees  rep- 
resenting employees  will  be  received  if  members  of  such  committees  are  them- 
selves employees  of  the  company  concerned  and  represent  only  employees  of 
the  company  concerned," 

Wm.   C.   Rooebs, 

Deputy   Commissioner  of  Lahor. 

Mr.  Towne  of  the  Merchants'  Association  also  sent  the  following 
letter  on  November  8 : 
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THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 
54-60  Lafatxttk  Stbeet. 

November  8,  1010. 
To  the  Presidents  of  the  Express  Companies  Operating  in  New  York: 

Deab  Sibs. —  During  my  absence  from  the  city  yesterday  the  executive 
•ommittee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, addressed  a  communication  to  each  of  you  commenting  adversely  on 
the  position  assumed  by  you  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  members  of 
labor  unions,  as  expressed  in  the  public  letter  of  IMayor  Gaynor  of  the  day 
previous.  With  the  position  thus  stated  by  our  executive  committee  I  am 
in  entire  accord. 

Permit  me  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  is  a  middle  ground  between 
the  two  positions  presented  by  the  Mayor*8  letter  and  the  alternative  appa- 
rently assumed.  The  former  implies  your  .position  to  be  that  you  reserve 
the  right  to  refuse  to  re-employ  a  man  because,  since  quitting  your  service, 
he  has  joined  the  union;  the  latter  implies  that,  because  of  his  having 
joined  the  union,  you  would  be  compelled  to  re-employ  him  even  if  you  had 
other  and  adequate  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  again  have  him  in  your 
service.  Here  is  a  broad  difference,  concerning  which  a  confusion  of  thought 
apparently  exists. 

There  are  three  conditions  of  employment  as  relating  to  organized  labor, 
viz.:  (1)  the  "closed  shop,'*  in  which  the  employer  agrees  to  employ  only 
union  labor;  (2)  the  "non-union  shop,"  in  which  the  employer  announces 
that  no  union  labor  will  be  employed;  (3)  the  "open  shop,"  in  which  the 
employer  makes  no  discrimination,  but  employs  both  union  and  non-union  labor. 

Even  in  a  "closed  shop"  however,  the  right  is  conceded  to  the  employer 
to  refuse  employment  to  persons  whose  services  he  does  not  need,  and 
usually  to  persons  whose  character,  habits  or  skill  are  unsatisfactory  to 
him.  If  I  apprehend  your  position  correctly,  it  is  this  latter  point  for  which 
you  contend;  that  you  cannot  permit  yourselves  to  an  agreement  that  simply 
because  a  former  employee,  since  leaving  your  service,  has  joined  the  union, 
you  shall  thereby  be  compelled  to  re-employ  him  regardless  of  his  fitness, 
and  even  if,  in  the  interim,  he  has  flagrantly  or  maliciously  sought  to  do 
you  injury.  If  this  issue  is  correctly  stated  I  believe  that  public  sentiment 
will  approve  the  principle  it  involves.  It  would  seem  also  that  the  Mayor's 
letter  did  not  cover  or  apply  to  this  proposition. 

Public  sentiment,  while  not  always  conclusive,  is  usually  an  influential 
if  not  a  determining  factor  in  the  final  settlement  of  controversies  of  this 
kind.  If  the  point  for  which  you  are  contending  is  the  one  which  I  have 
just  stated,  especially  if  this  is  the  only  point  which  prevents  you  from 
meeting  the  men  in  conference  for  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
you,  I  believe  that  by  making  clear  this  fact  you  will  justify  your  position 
and  command  the  approval  of  public  sentiment.  If  the  men  are  reasonable, 
it  would  seem  also  that  they  would  concede  the  inherent  justice  of  the 
argument  that  an  employer  should  not  be  compelled  to  employ  an  avowed 
enemy  or  wrongdoer,  and  that  the  way  would  then  be  cleared  for  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  present  difficulties  which  are  so  grievously  affecting  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  this  great  community. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Henby  R.  Towne,  President y 
The  Merchants*  Association  of  Ncic  York. 
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On  the  9th  of  November,  CJommissioner  of  Labor  Williams 
telegraphed  to  the  several  companies  and  to  the  labor  headquarters 
as  follows: 

My  attention  has  i>een  called  to  the  serious  situation  in  New  York  City 
arising  out  of  the  strike  between  the  express  companies  and  their  em- 
ployees, which  strike,  I  am  informed,  can  t>e  settled  if  reason  prevails. 

Certain  powers  are  conferred  on  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration by  sections  141  and  143  of  the  State  Labor  Law,  and  unless  immedi- 
ate steps  are  taken  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  pending  dispute  I  will 
exercise  such  powers. 

The  Bureau  conferred  with  officers  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration in  regard  to  the  general  situation,  and  later  Mediator 
McManus  went  to  the  strike  headquarters  -and  requested  that  the 
labor  leaders  defer  the  threatened  general  strike  of  teamsters  for 
forty-eight  hours  pending  action  by  the  Labor  Department.  The 
request  was  granted. 

On  November  10  the  companies  published  a  response  to  Mr. 
Towne's  letter  as  follows: 

New  Yobk,  November  9,  1910. 

Henry  R,  Toxone,  Esq.,  President,  Merchants*  Association  of  Neiv  York,  New 
York  City: 

Deab  Sir. —  Your  letter  of  November  8,  addressed  to  the  presidents  of  the 
various  express  companies,  affords  a  very  welcome  opportunity  of  stating 
our  opposition  in  reference  to  the  existing  troubles,  to  the  end  that  much 
prevalent  misunderstanding  may  be  dispelled,  and  that  the  community  and 
those  business  interests  represented  hy  your  association  may  thoroughly 
understand  the  position  which  the  express  companies  have  taken. 

You  correctly  say  in  substance  that  the  former  communication  sent  to  us 
by  authority  of  your  executive  committee  assumed  that  there  were  but  two 
extreme  alternatives  confronting  the  express  companies  —  one,  that  they 
take  back  into  their  employment  every  man  belonging  to  a  union,  unless 
guilty  of  actual  violence,  independent  of  any  consideration  of  his  worthi- 
ness, his  loyalty  or  his  fitness  for  the  position;  the  other  that  the  com- 
panies should  refuse  employment  to  any  man  who  was  a  member  of  the 
union.  This  last  position  is  the  one  which  your  executive  committee  im- 
puted to  us.  Certainly  it  is  not  one  which  the  companies  have  ever  occupied 
nor  one  which  they  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  taking. 

You,  however,  have  assumed  in  your  letter  that  neither  of  these  views 
18  taken  by  the  companies,  but  that  their  position  is  this:  that  they  are 
perfectly  willing  to  conduct  their  business  on  the  basis  of  an  "open  shop/' 
as  defined  by  you,  and  that  they  do  not  intend  to  discriminate  against  any 
employee  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  union. 
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With  your  definition  of  an  open  shop  we  entirely  agree,  and  you  have 
correctly  stated  the  position  which  the  various  companies  occupy.  We  insist 
that  we  shall  have  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  and  merits  of 
our  employees.  We  will  not  discriminate  against  any  man  because  he  is  a 
member  of  a  union. 

It  seems  proper  that  we  should  add  a  few  words  about  the  general  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  our  so-called  drivers,  and  the  apparent  origin 
and  reasons  for  the  present  disturbance  in  the  business  of  the  ezpresa 
companies. 

A  young  man  entering  our  wagon  service  is  carefully  investigated  as  to 
his  character  and  business  qualifications,  with  the  view  of  promotion.  Our 
wagon  force  cannot  be  considered  the  same  as  teamsters;  neither  can  they 
be  considered  as  in  the  same  class  with  drivers  of  coal  carts,  brick,  dirt  or 
garbage  wagons. 

Our  so-called  drivers  must  be  of  a  class  competent  to  solicit  freight,  to 
contract  with  shippers,  to  receive  and  deliver  valuable  shipments  and  pack- 
ages, and  to  intelligently  transact  business  with  the  heads  of  concerns  and 
families.  In  short,  an  express  wagon  is  really  an  express  o£Sce  on  wheels, 
conducted  by  a  man  called  a  "  driver,"  but  who  is,  in  fact,  an  express  agent, 
having  one  or  more  assistants  called  helpers.  It  can  thus  readily  be  seen 
that  express  employees  of  this  class  should  not  be  subservient  to  a  truck- 
men's union,  where  they  would  have  to  obey  strike  orders  in  the  event  of 
labor  troubles  with  any  of  the  other  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  present  troubles  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  any  general  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  any  of  the  companies  with  conditions  of 
service  or  remuneration. 

A  few  boys  employed  as  helpers  on  the  wagons  of  one  of  the  companies 
demanded  an  increased  wage.  The  local  agent  of  the  company,  upon  whom 
this  demand  was  made,  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  deal  with  the 
request,  but  would  submit  it  to  the  management.  They  thereupon  retired 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  a  mob.  Other  employees  of  this  company  were  assaulted, 
stoned,  dragged  from  their  wagons,  and  many  of  them  seriously  injured. 
Shortly  these  acts  of  violence  extended  to  the  employees  of  the  other  comr 
panies,  who  had  made  no  complaint  of  the  conditions  of  their  employment 
and  formulated  or  expressed  no  grievance  of  any  description.  This  intimi- 
dation finally  spread  from  Jersey  City,  where  it  originated,  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  reached  the  express  companies  doing  business  there,  and 
was  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  thorough  demoralization  and  intimidation  of 
their  men.  The  employees  of  the  companies  generally  desired  to  continue 
at  work.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  steadily  offered  to  continue  their 
work  if  properly  protected  against  violence.  Threats,  however,  have  been 
made  against  them  very  generally  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  subject 
to  violence  unless  they  joined  the  teamsters*  union,  and  their  wives  and 
families  have  been  visited  and  told  that  unless  the  employees  joined  the 
union  "their  bodies  would  be  found  floating  in  the  North  River." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  companies  have  felt  that  they  would  not 
be  justified  in   insisting  upon  the  exposure  of  their  men  to  the  danger  of 
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lofting  their  lives.  lArge  numbers  of  the  employees  have  not  left  the  aer- 
Ti«e»  but  have  reported  from  time  to  time  and  been  instructed  by  the  pr<^r 
officer  of  their  company  to  remain  at  home  because  of  the  danger  to  their 
liyes.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  responded  to  calls  from  the  companies 
daily  and  have  been  assigned  to  and  cheerfully  performed  duties  other  than 
those  which  belong  to  their  positions. 

Now  what,  under  these  circumstances,  is  the  duty  of  the  companies? 
They  owe,  in  the  first  place,  a  duty  to  the  public;  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  a  public  service.  They  are  doing  their  utmost  to  perform 
that  service.  They  are  prevented  from  it  solely  by  violence.  They  cannot, 
at;  the  present  time,  procure  requisite  police  protection  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ordinance  in  the  city  of  New  York  requiring  drivers  to  be  licensed, 
an  ordinance  which  has  not  been  operative  for  many  years  and  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  inapplicable  to  companies  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic,  but  which  is  now  appealed  to  by  the  leaders  of  this  strike,  and  the 
city  authorities  decline  to  give  police  protection  to  wagons  the  drivers  of 
which  have  not  been  able  to  procure  such  licenses. 

In  the  next  place,  the  companies  feel  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their  own 
employees,  that  they  should  not  themselves  countenance  the  driving  of  their 
faithful  employees  by  violence  and  intimidation  into  the  ranks  of  a  union 
which  they  have  not  heretofore  chosen  voluntarily  to  join,  a  union  the  mem- 
bership of  which  has  no  interest  in  common  with  those  of  the  employees  of 
the  express  companies.  They  represent  an  entirely  different  class  of  labor, 
their  lives  are  passed  under  entirely  different  conditions. 

In  the  next  place,  the  companies  owe  a  duty  to  themselves  and  the  busi- 
ness which  they  conduct.  To  allow  it  to  be  unionized  by  force  by  the 
Teamsters*  Union  would  subject  the  business  to  the  tyranny  of  a  union  which 
would  have  it  in  its  power  to  paralyze  this  important  industry  of  the 
country  through  sympathetic  strikes  called,  if  you  please,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  cabman's  dispute  with  his  employer,  or  a  truckman's  difference 
about  wages;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Chicago  strike,  upon  a  boycott 
declared  upon  a  garment  worker's  strike. 

Each  of  the  companies  is  standing  for  an  "open  shop,"  the  right  to 
employ  men,  union  or  non-union,  with  respect  solely  to  their  fitness.  We 
believe  you  are  entirely  right  in  assuming  that  any  company  taking  that 
stand  will  receive  the  cordial  approbation  and  support  of  the  public,  and 
we  believe  that  no  one  will  more  readily  concede  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  position  taken  than  commercial  bodies  such  as  the  one  which  you 
represent. 

We  beg  to  say  that  the  terms  upon  which  each  company  is  willing  to 
take  back  its  employees  are  as  follows:  It  will  take  back  its  employees 
into  the  service  without  discrimination  upon  the  ground  of  whether  or  not 
they  have  joined  a  union. 

It  will  not  take  back  those  men,  whether  they  be  members  of  a  union  or 
not,  who  have  committed  or  who  have  incited  acts  of  violence  and  hostility 
against  the  company. 

It  will  insist  upon  its  right,  in  selecting  its  employees,  to  be  the  sole  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  men  to  be  employed,  having  in  view  the  responsible  duties 
which  those  men  have  to  perform. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  companies  believe  that  if  they  can 
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be  afTorded   the  proper   police  protection  to  which  every  lawful  business  is 

entitled  they  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  business  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  public.  ^ 

Yours  very  truly, 

Adamls  Express  Company, 

By  W,  M,  Barrett,  President, 
AMERICAN  Express  Company, 

By  H,  S,  Juliery   Vice-President. 
Xational  Express  Company, 

By  T.  N.  Smith,  General  Manager, 
Uthted  States  Express  Company, 

By  Frank  U,  Piatt,  Director. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Company, 

By  E.   A,   Stcdman,   Vice-President. 

When  Mayor  Gaynor  read  this  response  he  saw  at  once  that  it 
meant  that  the  companies  consented  to  oflFer  practically  what  had 
been  proposed  by  th^e  Bureau  on  November  1,  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  strikers  had  assured  the  Mayor  would  be  accept'- 
able  to  them.  He  requested  Mr.  Towne  to  reduce  the  letter  to 
such  a  short  form  es  had  before  been  proposed  and  see  if  the  com- 
panies would  not  sign  it  He  did  so  and  they  all  signed.  This 
proposal  is  as  follows: 

ffenry  R.  Tourne,  Esq.,  President  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York,  New 
York  City: 
I>BAB  Sir. —  We  are  wiUing  to  take  back  our  employees  who  are  on  strike, 
whether  or  not  they  have  joined  a  union,  reserving  the  right,  however,  to 
decline  to  take  back  any  of  them,  whether  they  be  members  of  a  union  or 
not,  who  may  have  committed  or  incited  acts  of  violence  and  hoBtilttj 
against  iifl. 

Those  of  our  companies  whose  employees  have  raised  a  question  coneern- 
isig  their  hours  of  employiaent  or  rate  of  wages  will  agree,  after  the  men 
resume  work,  at  once  to  take  up  these  questions  with  their  esvployees,  or 
with  committees  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  settlement  which 
AM  be  just  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  former  hours  and  rates  of  wages  riiall  continue  in  effect  until  December 
},  meat,  and  that  on  that  date  any  changes  mutually  agreed  upon  Bball  then 
become  effective. 

Yours  V9TJ  truly, 

Adams  Express  Company, 

W.  M.  Barrett,  President. 
Amebioan  Express  Company, 

H.  8.  JuUer,  Vice-President. 
Natioital  Express  Compaky, 

/.  N.  Smart.  General  Manager. 
United  8tates  Expbfss  Company, 

Frank  ff.  Piatt,  Director. 
Wells,  Farqo  &  Company, 

E.  A.  Stedman,  Vice-President. 
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The  strikers'  committee  accepted  the  terms  for  presentation  and 
agreed  to  recommend  their  adoption,  as  follows: 

November  10,  1910. 
The  undersigned,  a  committee  representing  the  employees  of  the  express 
companies  which  join  m  the  annexed  letter  to  Mr.  Towne,  hereby  receive 
the  terms  of  the  said  letter  in  settlement  of  the  strike  and  advise  the  said 
employees  to  resume  work  thereon  at  once  and  end  the  strike.  We  pro- 
posed these  same  terms  through  the  Mayor  last  Friday  at  his  request,  and 
adhere  to  them  now  at  his  request. 

Daniel  P.  O'Connor,  of  Adams  Express  Co. 

Thomas  W.  Fauon,  of  American  Express  Co. 

E.  J.  Mara,  of  National  Express  Co. 

James  G.  Ackebman,  of  United  States  Express  Co. 

James  W.  Donnelly,  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

The  same  evening  the  terms  were  presented  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  strikers  by  the  committee.  By  invitation  of  the  labor 
leaders,  Chief  Mediator  Rogers  and  Mediator  McManus  attended 
this  meeting.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was  urged  by  Mr.  Ash- 
ton,  general  organizer  for  the  teamsters,  Mr.  Rogers  for  the  State 
Bureau  of  Arbitration,  and  by"  Mr.  Frayne  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Th^  terms  were  accepted  subject  to  their  later 
acceptance  by  the  New  Jersey  strikers. 

On  November  11,  Mr.  Towne  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
telegraphed  Mayor  Wittpenn  of  Jersey  City  as  follows : 

Hon,  n,  O.  Wittpenn,  Mayor,  Jersey  City,  N,  J.: 

Having  conferred  again  to-day  with  the  officials  of  the  express  companies 
concerning  their  intentions  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  stated  in 
their  letter  of  yesterday  to  me,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  companies 
intend  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  agreement  in  good  faith, 
without  quibbling  or  evasion,  with  justice  to  all  concerned,  and  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  establish  and  maintain  good  relations  with  all  employees, 
whether  they  are  members  of  unions  or  not.  This  means  what  we  all  under- 
stand as  the  open  shop.  I  urge  and  advise  the  men  to  ratify  this  agree- 
ment. I  sincerely  believe  that  in  so  doing  they  will  promote  their  own  best 
interests,  and  that  an  adverse  decision  now  would  tend  to  produce  results 
wliich  all  would  deplore. 

Henby  R.  Towne. 

A  conference  occurred  in  Jersey  City  between  committees  of 
the  strikers  and  the  Mayor,  but  the  strikers  at  their  meeting  in 
Jersey  City  rejected  the  companies'  offer  through  a  misunder- 
fltanding,  but  at  a  second  meeting  held  the  next  day  this  action 
was  reversed  and  they  voted  to  return  to  work  on  the  14th  of 
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November.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
questions  raised  regarding  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
were  settled  separately  for  each  company  by  committees  and  com- 
pany officers,  and  made  eflFective  on  December  1.  A  specimen 
agreement  follows: 

In  accordance  with  letter  dated  November  25th,  addressed  to  Vioe- 
President  and  General  Manager  Julier,  signed  by  the  following  employees 
constituting  a  committee:  N.  C.  Benjamin,  chairman;  John  Griffin,  James 
Allen,  E.  J.  Tucker,  Daniel  Dougherty,  W.  McGrath,  Thomas  (XNeill;  askioig 
for  a  conference, —  that  c<»nmittee  met  Superintendent  Christie  in  accord- 
ance with  arrangements  made  Monday,  November  28th,  and  discussed  the 
questions  raised,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  report  back  to 
the  employees  they  represent  and  would  meet  Superintendent  Christie  at  a 
later  date.  This  morning  this  committee  met  Mr.  Christie  and  the  following 
scale  of  wages  was  agreed  upon,  subject  to  approval  of  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  on  the  part  of  company,  and  a  committee  representing  all 
the  companies,  on  the  part  of  employees.  This  committee  state  that  they 
will  report  here  on  the  questions  raised  as  soon  as  possible: 

Scale  of  Wages. 

Minlmun» 
salary 

per  month. 

Route   drivers   $80  OO 

Assistant    route    drivers    70  OO 

Transfer   drivers   66  00 

Single  wagon  drivers    05  00 

First   helpers    55  00 

All  other  double  wagon   helpers 50  00 

Single   wagon    helpers    4o  00 

Drivers,   gasoline  cars    75  00 

Drivers,  electric  cars    05  00 

Hours  of  Wobk. 
That   eleven    (11)    hours  shall  constitute  a  day*s  work,  and  with  one  of 
the  eleven  hours  off  for  meals,  to  be  given  as  near  half  day  as  possible. 

OVEBTIMB. 

If  overtime  payment  is  accepted  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents 
(25c)  per  hour  for  drivers  and  twenty  cents  (20c)  for  helpers;  first  half 
hour  to  be  conceded  to  the  employer;  but  if  employee  shall  work  any  time 
over  the  first  half  hour,  the  overtime  shall  start  from  the  end  of  his  ten 
hours. 

Six  (6)  days  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  Sunday  work  to  be  elimi- 
nated as  much  as  possible.  When  employees  are  required  to  work  on  Sun- 
day they  shall  receive  a  day's  pay,  according  to  prevailing  wages. 
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The  following  holidays  shall  be  clashed  as  Sundays:  New  Year's,  Decora- 
tion  Day,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day  and  Thanksgiving. 

Xo  discrimination  shall  be  shown  to  any  employee  because  of  his  affilia- 
tion with  any  organization;  and  no  employee  shall  suffer  reduction  in 
salary  through  this  agreement  being  entered  into. 

As  far  as  possible,  drivers,  chaufleurs,  or  helpers  shall  be  relieved  of  porter 
work  on  the  platform. 

A  letter  from  Mayor  Gajnor  regarding  the  question  of  violence 
during  the  strike  is  of  interest.  It  was  written  to  Police  Commis- 
sioner Cropsey  and  was  in  part  as  follows: 

December  7,   1910. 

It  all  shows  that  the  confidence  in  the  police  force  which  I  have  heretofore 
expressed  is  not  misplaced.  I  beg  also  to  inform  you  that  the  information 
I  had  from  your  department  that  there  was  little  or  no  violence  by  the 
express  company  employees  on  strike,  notwithstanding  loose  and  mischievous 
statements  to  the  contrary  from  day  to  day,  has  been  verified  by  the  com- 
panies themselves,  only  one  being  excluded  from  re-employment  under  the 
clause  which  I  caused  to  be  put  in  the  settlement  agreement  that  no  em- 
ployee who  had  committed  any  violence  should,  be  taken  back. 

Some  friction  was  seen  on  minor  points  when  the  men  returned 
to  work,  principally  the  wearing  of  union  buttons  by  the  men,  but 
the  officers  of  the  companies  decided  not  to  interfere  with  the 
men's  privileges  as  long  as  they  rendered  efficient  service. 

CHAUFFEURS  AND  CAB  DRIVERS NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  general  strike  of  chauffeurs  and  cab  drivers  was  inaugurated 
in  nearly  all  the  large  establishments  doing  business  in  Manhattan 
Borough,  on  Monday,  November  7,  1910.  The  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute was  a  demand  for  recognition  of  the  union  under  "closed 
shop"  conditions,  increased  wages,  reduced  hours  and  better  con- 
ditions of  employment  relative  to  charges  for  uniforms,  deductions 
from  pay  for  injury  to  cars,  time  during  which  vehicles  are  dis- 
abled and  other  damages  to  employers'  property.  This  strike 
occurred  while  the  express  drivers'  strike  was  at  it5  height,  the 
chauffeurs  regarding  the  time  as  opportune  for  pressing  their 
requests. 

The  Bureau  intervened  promptly  in  the  dispute  and  arranged  a 
conference  on  November  14  at  tie  Imperial  Hotel,  New  York, 
between  representatives  of  the  several  taxicab  companies  and  the 
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Bnion  representatives.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Medi- 
ator Reagan  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
The  following  letters  to  Mayor  Gaynor  and  to  Mr.  Reagan  were 
discussed : 

To  Mayor  Oaynwr. 

New  York,  Xov.  14,  1910. 
Deab  Sib. —  We  are  willing  to  take  back  onr  employees  who  are  on  strike 
whether  or  not  they  have  joined  a  union,  reserving  the  right,  however,  to 
decline  to  take  back  any  of  them,  whether  they  be  members  of  a  union  or 
not,  who  may  have  committed  or  incited  acts  of  violence  and  hostility 
against  us. 

Those  of  our  companies  whose  employees  have  raised  a  question  concern- 
ing the  hours  of  employment  or  rate  of  wages  will  agree  after  the  men 
resume  work  at  once  to  take  up  these  questions  with  their  employees  or 
with  committees  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  spttlement  whicli 
shall  be  just  and  satisfactory  to  both  partie^^,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  former  hours  and  rates  of  wages  shall  continue  until  December  1  next 
and  that  on  that  date  any  changes  mutually  agreed  upon  shall  then  bocome 
effective. 

Yours  very  truly. 

New  Yobk  Traksportation  Co., 
•  R.   W.  Meade,  President. 

New  York  Taxtcab  Co., 

W,  P.  CalUghan,  President. 
Cab  &  Taxi  Co.  of  New  York, 

A  If  an  Leofow,  President. 
CoNXEcTicrT  Cab  Co., 

P.  J.  Hols^corthj  Secretary. 
Mason  Seaman  Transportation  Co., 

Stephen   H.   Mason,   General   Manager. 
Kayton  Taxicab  &  Garage  Co., 

8.  Kayton,  President. 
Universal  Taximeter  Cab  Co., 
John  H.  Kaughton,  Treasurer. 

To  Mr.  Reagan. 

New  Yobk,  Nov.  14,  1910. 

Dear  Sib. —  Your  department  has  informed  us  that  there  is  a  strong  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  our- men,  who  are  members  of  the  ChaufTeiirs* 
Union,  that  while  we  may  not  discriminate  against  them  because  of  their 
UTiion  membership  in  taking  them  back,  we  will  do  so  eubspquontly. 

Our  letter  to  the  Mayor  was  written  in  good  faith,  and  no  such  line  of 
action  will  be  followed  by  any  of  us,  and  no  man  will  be  discharged  without 
jiut  cauBB. 

The  question  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  each  company  to 
be  adjusted  by  committees  of  employees  meeting  in  conference  with  their 
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officers,  providing,  however,  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  will  continue  until  December  let,  at  which  time  the  conditions 
mutually  agreed  on  will  take  effect. 

Yours  very  truly. 

New  York  Transfobtation  Co., 

R,  W.  Meade,  Preeident. 
New  Yobk  Taxicab  Co., 

W.  P.  CalHghan^  President, 
Cab  &  Taxi  Co.  of  New  Yobk, 

Allan  Lexow,  President, 
Connecticut  Cab  Co., 

P,  J,  Holsucarth,  Secretary. 
Mason  Seaman  Transportation  Co., 

Stephen    H.   Mason^    General   Manager. 
Kayton  Taxicab  &  Garage  Oo.r 

8.  Kayton,  President. 
UmvEBSAL  Taxiketeb  Cab  Co., 
John  H.  Naught  on,  Treasurer. 

The  following  are  the  original  requests  of  the  men : 

1.  Chauffeurs  to  receive  $2.50  per  day;  men  driving  monthly  cars  shall  he 
paid  not  less  than  $21  per  week,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  $7  per 
week,  or  its  equivalent  while  out  of  the  city. 

2.  That  twelve  consecutive  hours,  including  one  hour  for  mealy  as  near 
the  middle  of  the  working  day  as  possible,  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  In 
the  event  of  a  chauffeur  having  to  finish  a  call  beyond  such  twelve  hours, 
he  shall  have  twelve  hours  off  from  the  time  of  turning  in  and  shall  finish 
his  next  day's  work  at  his  regular  time. 

3.  When  a  chauffeur  is  compelled  to  take,  or  takes  a  day  off  or  many 
with  leave,  he  takes  twenty-four  hours  for  each  day  and  his  allotted  time, 
as  if  reporting  the  following  morning,  or  otherwise  he  takes  thirty-six  hours 
off.  When  men  get  days  or  weeks  off  during  the  summer  months,  they  to 
get  such  in  their  turn. 

4.  When  a  chauffeur  other  than  a  night  man  is  kept  out  until  6  A.  X.  or 
later,  he  takes  twenty-four  hours  off  with  pay. 

5.  Abolish  all  extra  chauffeurs,  no  charge  to  be  made  for  appurtenances. 

6.  That  only  members  in  good  standing  of  Local  Union  267  of  the  I.  B. 
of  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs  of  America  be  employed. 

7.  No  charge  to  be  made  for  breakage  unless  negligence  can  be  shown. 

8.  This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  November,  191.. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  all  points  of  dispute  except  the  ques- 
tion of  union  recognition,  which  was  in  the  following  terms: 
"  That  only  members  in  good  standing  of  local  No.  267  of  the  I. 
B.  of  T.  of  America  be  employed ;"  and  amended  to  read :  "  The 
employers  shall  have  the  right  to  dischai^  any  man  detrimental 
to  their  business  without  interference  from  the  union."  The  em- 
pioyv^rs'  association  rejected  both  proposals,  and  the  conferenoe  ad- 
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joumed,  the  men  refufiing  to  recede  from  their  demands  for  closed 
shop  conditions. 

On  November  19  further  attempts  were  nutde  to  settle  this  point 
in  the  dispute,  when  the  following  distinction  between  ''  closed 
shop"  and  "union  shop"  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  both 
parties  by  the  Bureau : 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  demands  of  the  men 
may  distinguish  between  the  "closed  shop  "  and  the  '*  union  shop  "  and  afford 
a  hafi'is  of  settlement. 

What  the  companies  probably  believe  is  demanded  by  the  men  is  as  follows: 

1.  None  but  union  men  employed. 

2.  Committee  from  union  received  whether  cmplo^-ees  or  not. 

3.  If  employees  refuse  to  join  and  remain  in  union  they  are  discharged. 

4.  No  men  discharged  without  consent  of  union. 

The  men  may  be  willing  to  accept  a  "union  shop**  agreement  as  follows: 

1.  Employment  of  men  left  in  company's  hands  but  union  men  given 
preference. 

2.  The  companies  will  receive  committees  of  employees  to  adjust  all 
grievances. 

3.  Sustaining  the  union  not  to  be  a  concern  of  the  companies. 

4.  Companies  reserve  right  to  discharge  any  employee  for  sufficient  cause, 
but  not  for  activity  in  union  affairs. 

[Signed.]         Wic.  G.  Booebb, 
Chief  Mediator. 

The  union  leaders  agreed  to  the  modification  of  their  request 
from  "  closed  shop  "  to  "  union  shop  "  but  the  companies'  repre- 
sentatives refused  to  give  any  preference  to  union  men.  Further 
conferences  occurred  both  in  Mayor  Graynor's  oflSce  and  at  the 
office  of  the  Bureau,  but  neither  side  would  recede  from  its  stand 
on  the  "  union  shop "  proposition,  until  December  5,  when  a 
proposition  quoted  below  was  received  by  the  Bureau's  agents  and 
a  committee  of  chauffeurs  from  the  Motor  Owners'  Association 
through  Mayor  Gaynor. 

The  several  taxicab  companies  whose  names  are  signed  hereto  and  whose 
employees  are  on  strike,  make  the  following  proposition  relative  to  an  ad- 
justment of  the  said  strike: 

First.  All  men  employed  by  the  companies  during  tlie  strike  shall  be 
retained  in  the  service.  These  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  two 
of  the  companies,  namely,  the  Cab  &.  Taxi  Company  of  Xew  York  and  the 
Universal  Taximeter  Cab  Company,  are  substantially  nil  employees  who 
were  working  for  the  companies  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
strike.  It  will,  therefore,  be  possible  for  the  companies,  with  exception  of 
the  two  named,  to  take  back  within  the  next  few  days,  tho«c  of  its  employees 
who  were  on  strike  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  corn- 
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mitting  or  inciting  acts  of  violence  and  hostility  against  any  of  the  com- 
panieS;  who  will  not  be  reinstated  tinder  any  circumstances.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cab  &  Taxi  Company  of  New  York,  it  has  in  its  employ  at  the  present 
time  about  eighty-six  new  employees.  It  will  be  able  at  once  to  take  back 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  its  old  employees,  and  will  take  back  the  balance 
of  its  old  employees,  excepting  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  committing  or 
inciting  acta  of  violence  and  hostility  against  any  of  the  companies,  when 
and  as  opportunity  for  reinstating  the  same  arises.  In  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
versal Taximeter  Cab  Company,  tliere  are  now  employed  about  thirty  new 
men  and  this  company  can  at  once  reinstate  twenty  of  its  old  employees,  and 
the  balance  of  said  old  employees,  excepting  such  as  have  been  guilty  of 
committing  or  inciting  acts  of  violence  and  hostility  against  any  of  the  com- 
panies will  be  reinstated  when  and  as  opportunity  arises. 

Second.  In  taking  back  their  employees,  the  companies  will  show  no  dis- 
crimination between  union  and  nonunion  men.  In  the  case  of  the  two" 
companies  named,  who  are  unable,  at  present,  to  take  back  all  of  their  former 
employees,  such  employees  who  are  taken  back  will  be  reinstated  in  the  order 
of  the  length  of  the  term  of  their  employment  with  the  said  companies, 
up  to  the  number  required,  as  aforesaid. 

Third.  Any  grievances  which  the  employees  of  the  several  companies  may 
have  against  their  employers  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  later  than 
December  10,  1910,  be  taken  up  for  adjustment  by  the  officials  of  each 
company  with  a  committee  of  live  of  the  chauffeurs  in  the  employ  of  said 
company.     This  shall  apply  to  any  grievances  relative  to: 

(a)  Payment  by  employees  for  uniforms. 

(b)  Charges  imposed  upon  the  employees  for  damages  to  the  employer's 
property. 

(c)  Deductions  made  from  the  pay  of  employees  for  time  during  which 
vehicles  are  disabled,  and 

(d)  To  any  other  grievances  the  men  may  have  against  their  respective 
employers. 

This  provision  must  be  conditioned  upon   the  men  returning  to  work  at 
once,  in  the  manner  above  specified,  and  the  committee  of  five,  above  referred 
to,  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  men  who  have  actually  returned  to  work. 
Dated,  New  Yobk,  Kovemher  29,  1910. 
Signed  by: 

New  York  Taxicab  Company, 

By  W.  P.  Callaghan,  President. 
Cab  &  Taxi  Company  of  New  York, 

By  Allen  Lexoic,  President. 
New  York  Transportation  Company, 

By  A.  W.  Meade,  President, 
Connecticut  Cab  Company, 

By  C.  J.  Jloldsicorthy  Secretary. 
JrfASON  Seaman  Transportation  CoMPAmr, 

By  Stephen  U.  Ma^on,  Treasurer. 
Universal   Taximeter   Company, 

By  John  H.  Naughton,  Treasurer. 
Kayton  Taxicar  &  Garage  Company, 
By  S.  Kayton,  President. 
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A  special  meeting  of  the  union  was  called  for  the  same  night  at 
the  Utah  House,  and  the  men  on  strike  were  informed  by  their 
leaders  what  terms  of  settlement  were  offered  through  the  Mayor. 
Mediator  Eeagan  of  the  Bureau  addressed  the  strikers  and  urged 
them  to  accept  the  terms.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  the  men 
returned  to  work  on  December  7,  1910. 

Not  all  the  men  could  be  re-employed  at  once  as  all  the  ve- 
hicles were  not  ready  for  immediate  service,  and  the  trade  was  not 
in  normal  condition;  but  in  a  week  all  the  men  were  either  at 
work  or  were  on  a  waiting  list  for  service  as  needed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  thirty-six  employees  of  two  of  the  companies  who 
were  reported  to  the  Bureau  as  refused  for  re-employmont  on  ac- 
count of  "  having  been  guilty  of  committing  or  inciting  acts  of 
violence  or  hostility  against  the  companies."  It  was  reported  on 
December  14  that  the  chauffeurs  objected  to  this  decision  of  the 
companies  on  the  ground  that  the  men  were  not  guilty  but  were 
only  accused  by  the  companies  on  their  own  information.  They 
threatened  to  go  on  strike  again  unless  the  men  were  not  discrim- 
inated against  for  any  other  cause  than  valid  evidence  of  their 
actual  guilt. 

At  the  Bureau's  request,  the  two  owners  complained  of  agre^^d 
to  meet  representatives  of  the  chauffeurs  at  the  Imperial  Hotel 
on  the  evening  of  December  14.  The  meeting  was  attended  also 
by  Mediators  Il(^ers.  Reagan  and  Mc^Ianus.  It  was  agreed  that 
Mayor  Gaynor  should  be  informed  of  the  evidence  against  any 
man  refused  employment  and  the  companies  would  abide  by  his 
decision  in  each  individual's  case.  The  Mayor  also  wrote  on  Dc^ 
cember  14  to  the  companies  inclosing  a  list  of  seventeen  men  who 
had  been  arrested  and  convicted  or  held  for  trial  during  the  strike. 
The  union  leaders  disclaimed  all  but  four  of  these  men  as  mem- 
bers of  their  organization.  Mediator  Mc^Ianus  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  and  unemployed  chauffeurs  and 
secured  their  agreement  not  to  call  a  strike  but  leave  the  disputed 
matter  for  adjustment  through  Mayor  Oaynor.  On  December  1 5 
representatives  of  the  chauffeurs'  union  and  of  the  Bureau  called 
on  Mayor  Gaynor  and  informed  him  of  the  decision  reache-i  to 
refer  disputed  cases  to  him  for  determination.  The  Mayor  agreed 
to  pass  on  each  case  when  the  evidence  is  submitted. 
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SHEET   METAI,  WORKEES NEW   YOBK   CITY. 

Strikes  resulting  in  a  lockout  began  July  18,  1910,  over  a 
jurisdiction  dispute  between  sheet  metal  workers  and  carpenters 
as  to  the  erection  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim.  This  jurisdic- 
tion dispute  had  been  in  progress  for  three  years  or  more  and  both 
trades  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  erect  the  work,  the  carpenters 
because  of  an  umpire's  decision  and  the  sheet  metal  workers  be- 
cause of  a  decision  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  sheet  metal  workers  refused 
to  work  on  several  buildings  where  carpenters  were  engaged  in 
erecting  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim. 

On  Xovember  14,  IDIO,  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City  ordered  a  general  lockout  of  1,800 
members  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union  No.  11.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  1910,  the  State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in- 
tervened and  consulted  the  sheet  metal  workers'  committee.  The 
same  day  a  conference  was  held  between  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  the  Emergency  Committee  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  resulting  in  the  following  proposition  being  made  by 
the  Association,  through  the  Bureau: 

This  proposition  is  made  for  immediate  acceptance: 

When  men  are  returned  to  the  jobs  and  shops  of  aH  members  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  the  strike  called  off,  the  lockout  will 
be  declared  ofT,  and  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  will  see 
that  the  question  of  the  erection  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim  is  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  promptly. 

The  men  whom  the  employers  have  employed  at  prevaiUng  rate  to  be  given 
cards  in  the  union,  and  no  man  at  work  to  be  subject  to  any  penalty;  the 
conditions  of  the  last  agreement  to  prevail,  including  the  clause  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim,  tentatively  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Agreement  Committee. 

November  22,  1910. 

The  Bureau  advised  both  parties  that  some  details  of  their 
proposition  ought  to  be  made  more  clear  before  being  presented  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  sheet  metal  workers  by  their  committee, 
and  accordingly  through  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company  the  pro- 
posal was  modified  and  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  Local  No.  11  as  follows: 

Your  committee  through  the  efforts  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.  met  a 
committee  of  the  four  employers'  assiciations  on  Wednesday,  November  23, 
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at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel.  The  following  gentlemen  representing  the 
employers  were  present:  Messrs.  Brown,  Galagher,  Williams  and  FickingeTi 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Fisher  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  G6. 

The  following  members  of  your  committee  were  present:  Lennon,  Flana- 
gan, Vetter,  Harlin,  Scheim,  Ray  land  and  Gerber.  After  going  over  the 
present  situation,  the  employers  expressing  their  sorrow  at  the  present  con- 
ditions, your  committee  agreed  on  the  following  to  present  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  members. 

1.  Local  II  to  call  off  all  strikes  and  return  the  men  to  all  jobs  on  strike 
previous  to  the  lock-out  and  the  employers  to  reinstate  all  members  of  the 
union  and  the  conditions  as  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  agreement  committee 
including  the  tentative  agreement  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
metal  doors  and  trim  to  go  in  effect. 

The  question  of  the  erection  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim  to  be  left 
to  arbitration  and  the  committee  from  the  union  and  the  four  employers' 
associations  to  meet  within  one  week  after  the  men  return  to  work  to  decide 
on  the  method  and  plan  of  arbitration  for  the  erection  of  hollow  metal  doors 
and  trim. 

All  men  now  working  in  the  shops  to  be  admitted  to  the  union  provided 
they  can  qualify  as  sheet  metal  workers. 

An  examining  committee  composed  of  four  employers  one  from  each  of  the 
Employers'  Associations  and  four  members  of  the  union  representing  the 
four  branches  of  the  trade.  This  committee  to  meet  on  Saturday,  November 
26,  and  the  examination  to  take  place  not  later  than  Monday,  November 
28.  Should  the  examining  committee  disagree  on  any  one  candidate  he 
shall  be  referred  to  an  umpire  who  shall  have  the  deciding  vote. 

The  committee  selected  Mr.  Neygren  (a  civil  engineer)  as  umpire. 

No  fines  or  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  any  applicant  except  the  regular 
initiation  fee  and  any  money  they  may  owe  to  the  union  from  previous  mem- 
bership. 

Should  the  carpenters  fail  to  agree  to  submit  the  question  of  erecting 
hollow  metal  doors  and  trim  to  arbitration  the  work  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  committee  acted  in  good  faith  the  committee 
agreed  to  permit  the  men  working  for  John  W.  Neil  on  the  26th  street  and 
Broadway  job  to  return  to  work  on  Friday,  November  25th. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  were  present  at  the  meeting  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  union  were  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  Chief  Mediator  Eogers  addressed  the  meeting  and  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  report.  The  report  was  adopted 
and  the  men  returned  to  work  on  November  28,  1910,  closing  not 
only  a  serious  trade  dispute,  but  averting  a  threatened  general 
strike  and  lockout  of  the  Building  Trades  in  New  York  City. 

BOILER  MAKERS BUFFALO, 

On  February  11,  400  boiler  makers,  helpers  and  heaters  in  the 
employ  of  eight  manufacturers  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in 
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wages  from  34  to  40  cents  an  hour  for  boiler  makers  and  from 
38  to  44  cents  an  hour  for  layers-out,  flangers  and  machine  fitters- 
up  and  from  $3.50  per  day  for  nine  hours  to  $4  for  eight  hours 
on  all  tanks,  etc.,  in  new  buildings.  On  February  22,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  intervened  and  arranged  a  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  a  committee  from 
the  boiler  makers.  The  manufacturers  submitted  the  following 
proposition :  To  advance  the  wages  of  all  boiler  makers  two  cents 
an  hour,  and  to  grant  to  men  on  outside  work  25  cents  a  day 
advance.  The  committee  submitted  the  proposition  to  the  union 
and  it  was  accepted.     All  hands  returned  to  work  on  February  27. 

MACHINISTS LITTLE   FALLS. 

On  December  21,  70  machinists  employed  by  Stafford  &  Holt 
at  Little  Falls  went  on  strike  to  force  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
for  a  closed  shop.  On  January  4  the  Bureau  intervened  and  ar- 
ranged a  conference  between  the  firm  and  a  committee  from  the 
union.  After  several  meetings  in  which  no  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment could  be  reached,  the  Urm  suggested  that  tlie  whole  matter 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  They  also  stated  they  would  rein- 
state all  the  men  on  strike  in  their  foriner  positions  in  five  days 
or  as  soon  as  they  could  arrange  their  business,  and  that  both 
parties  should  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  rendered.  The  com- 
mittee submitted  the  proposition  to  the  men  on  strike  and  they 
agreed  to  arbitrate  but  refused  to  return  to  work  until  such  time 
as  a  decision  was  reached  by  the  arbitration  board.  The  firm 
agreed  to  this,  but  stated  to  the  committee  that  as  the  men  refused 
to  return  to  work,  they  would  endeavor  to  secure  others  in  their 
places  and  the  employment  of  such  men  would  not  be  a  subject 
for  arbitration.  On  February  2  the  arbitrators  selected  by  both 
parties  met  but  as  the  firm  had  secured  some  men  in  the  strikers' 
places  and  refused  to  consider  them  as  a  subject  for  arbitration, 
the  machinists  refused  to  arbitrate  any  of  the  other  matters  in  dis- 
pute and  no  action  was  taken.  On  February  6  the  Bureau  again 
intervened  but  the  machinists  stated  it  was  then  a  closed  shop  or 
nothing.  A  compromise  settlement  was  reached  on  February  20 
by  the  firm's  agreeing  to  reinstate  all  men  on  strike  and  they 
returned  to  work  as  fast  as  places  were  found  for  them. 
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plumbers albany. 

On  August  13,  about  100  plumbers  went  on  strike  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  from  50  to  60  oents  an  hour.  One  hundred  ap- 
prentices and  helpers  left  the  shops  and  refused  to  return  until 
the  demands  of  the  plumbers  were  conceded.  After  a  month's 
time  the  plumbers  were  successful  in  having  34  shops  concede  to 
their  demands.  The  Master  Plumbers'  Association  refused  to 
concede  and  secured  other  help.  The  Bureau  on  several  occasions 
intervened  and  enrleavored  to  arrange  a  conference  but  the 
Master  Plumbers  refused  to  meet  a  committee  from  the  union  or 
in  any  manner  confer  with  the  men  on  strike.  Five  months  after, 
on  January  10,  1911,  the  Bureau  by  request  again  intervened  and 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference  between  a  committee  from 
the  Master  Plumbers,  the  general  organizer  of  the  United  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbers  and  a  committee  from  the  union.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  submitted  as  a  basis  of  settlement  that 
they  would  return  to  work  for  65  cents  an  hour  until  May  1, 
1911,  after  that  date  the  rate  to  be  60  cents  an  hour.  A  sjiecial 
meeting  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  was  called  for  Uie 
purpose  of  considering  the  proposition.  The  Bureau  has  been  in- 
formed by  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  that  the 
proposition  was  unanimously  rejected.  The  Master  Plumbers' 
Association  claims  to  have  all  the  men  they  desire,  but  the  union 
reports  the  strike  as  still  on. 
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INCREASED  WAGES  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOOK  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS. 

Shortly  after  the  successful  outcome,  through  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings, of  its  proposition  for  a  higher  scale  of  wages  for  membere 
employed  on  newspapers,  in  June  of  this  year,  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  of  New  York  City  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  revise 
the  schedule  of  prices  for  book  and  job  printers.  In  July  the 
committee  submitted  an  elaborate  report,  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  wages  and  some  alterations  in  trade  rules.  At  meetings 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  months  the  subject  was  thoroughly 
debated  by  the  membership,  and  on  September  11th  the  new  scale 
as  presented  by  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  amended  scale  of 
prices  President  James  Tole  of  the  typographers'  union,  with  & 
committee  of  eight  members,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Printers'  League,  an  association  of  employers,  the  conference  re- 
sulting in  a  renewal  of  the  written  agreement  between  the  two 
organizations  and  the  acceptance  of  the  new  wage  schedule  and 
trade  rules  by  the  associated  employers.  Among  the  individual 
firms  with  whom  the  committee  conferred  regarding  the  union's 
wishes  only  one  refused  to  accede.  That  concern  locked  out  its 
force  of  twenty  compositors  for  a  week  and  then  granted  the  de- 
mands. In  the  aggregate  269  establishments  agreed  to  the  terms 
of  the  union,  more  than  4,000  members  of  which  received  the 
initial  increase  in  wages  on  October  10,  1910. 

The  new  scale  provides  for  gradual  advances  in  the  weekly  com- 
pensation of  hand  and  machine  compositors,  the  first  raise  begin- 
ning on  October  10,  1910,  while  the  second  and  third  will  take 
place  on  October  1,  1911  and  1912,  respectively.  Similar  pro- 
vision is  made  for  increases  in  piece  rates.  The  principal  changes 
will  be  discerned  at  a  glance  in  the  following  table,  which  shows 
the  old  and  amended  prices : 

Nbw  Scalx,  nr  Effbct— 

Old  Oct.  10,  Oct.  1.    Oct  1, 

Scale.  1910.  1911.        1912. 

Book  and  job  compo^jitora.  time  hands,  per  week S21  00  $22  00  t23  00     $24  OQ 

Machine  operators,  per  week 23  00  24  00  25  00       26  00 

Book  compositors  (on  production?*  in  Englif<h)  piece  work,  per 
1,000  ems: 

Leaded  reprint 0  44  0.48         0.60     

Solid  reprint  and  leaded  manuscript 0  47  0 .  51         0. 53     

Solid  manuscript 0.50  0.54        0.56     

Law  cases,  leaded 0  44  0.46     

Law  cases.  Molid 0.47  0.49     
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  arranging  the  new  scale  for  machine 
tenders  (that  is^  machinist  members  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  com- 
posing machines  in  proper  condition),  which  became  operative  on 
October  10,  1910,  the  union  put  itself  on  record  in  opposition  to 
a  restriction  of  output,  having  combined  the  first  two  grades  of 
work,  as  will  be  observed  by  comparing  the  previous  and  existing 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  machines  to  be  cared  for  by  these 
mechanics,  as  set  forth  in  the  parallel  statements  that  follow : 


OldScau. 
For  1  or  2  maehinofl 

Per  week. 
$21  00 

New  SCALI. 

For  1  to  4  machinfiff 

Per  week. 
$26  CO 

For  3  or  4  machines 

23  00 

For  5  to  8  machines 

26  60 

For  5  to  8  machines 

26  60 

For  9  to  12  machini*ff .  ,  ,  . 

29  60 

For  9  to  12  machines 

20  fiO 

31  50 

For  13  or  more  machines 

31  50 

The  union  concurred  in  a  recommendation  of  the  scale  com- 
mittee "that  overtime  be  double  price,  with  the  exceptions  you 
will  find  noted.  It  is  our  expectation  that  if  these  provisions  are 
adopted  it  will  result  in  the  practical  abolition  of  overtime,  and 
the  establishment  of  night  forces,  thus  destroying  a  gross  inequal- 
ity of  earnings  that  has  heretofore  existed  and  providing  employ- 
ment for  many  men  now  idle.  The  scale  for  night  forces  is  left 
unchanged  as  a  further  inducement  for  employers  to  distribute 
the  work  in  two  shifts  rather  than  to  work  the  day  shift  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  a  day." 

The  revised  schedule  contains  some  important  changes  in  the 
rules  governing  the  employment  of  apprentices.  These  new 
regulations  are  much  clearer  than  formerly,  and  stipulate  the 
character  of  work  that  shall  be  performed  in  each  of  the  five  years 
that  a  learner  is  required  to  serve  at  the  printing  trade ;  thus : 

In  the  first  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  required  to  perform  general  work 
in  the  composing  room  at  the  discretion  of  the  foreman  at  any  work  which 
he  may  be  deemed  capable  of  doing.  The  foreman  is  required  to  test  the 
ability  of  all  apprentices  under  his  charge  during  the  first  year  of  their 
service,  to  determine  the  fitness  of  such  apprentices  for  the  trade.  Any  dis- 
pute arising  through  this  measure  with  any  office  not  in  the  Printers'  League 
may  be  laid  before  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  Printers'  league 
and  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  at  which  all  parties  concerned  shall  be 
present. 

In  the  second  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  employed  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
Ills  time  at  hand  composition  and  distribution.  He  shall  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  set  reprint  ads  and  job  work. 
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In  the  third  year  an  apprentice  shall  he  employed  at  least  75  per  cent,  of 
his  time  on  the  floor  at  hand  composition  and  distribution.  He  shall  be 
given  opportunity  to  set  ads  and  job  work  from  manuscript,  and  assist  on 
make-up  and  imposition.  All  apprentices  shall  serve  a  term  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  months  of  the  third  year  as  copy  holder  and 
assistant  to  proof  reader,  but  shall  not  do  first  reading. 

In  the  fourth  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  employed  at  least  seven  hours 
each  day  at  hand  composition,  distribution,  make-up,  and  stone  work. 

In  the  fifth  year  an  apprentice  shall  be  employed  his  full  time  at  floor 
work,  and  during  the  last  three  months  may  be  allowed  to  set  live  matter 
on  machine.     lie  shall  receive  two-thirds  of  the  regular  scale. 

These  additional  rules  respecting  apprentices  were  also  em- 
bodied in  the  laws  of  the  union : 

Apprentices  shall  be  registered  on  the  books  of  the  union  and  shall  at 
all  times  be  under  the  direction  of  the  foreman  and  supervision  of  the 
chairman  in  regard  to  carrying  out  these  rules. 

All  apprentices  when  registered   shall  be  between  16  and  21  years  of  age. 

Registered  apprentices  shall  be  required  by  the  union  to  attend  classes 
for  practice  and  instruction  in  the  work  they  are  engaged  in,  if  such  classes 
l)e  established  and  indorsed  by  the  union. 

No  apprentice  shall  leave  one  office  and  enter  the  service  of  another 
employer  without  the  written  consent  of  his  first  employer,  indorsed  by  the 
president  of  Typograhical  Union  No.  6. 

A  form  of  indenture  shall  be  prepared,  to  be  approved  by  the  employer 
and  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  for  the  signature  of  each  apprentice 
registered  in  shops. 

Any  apprentice  who  wilfully  neglects  the  duties  which  he  is  required  to 
attend  to  under  the.se  rules  may  be  brought  up  and  disciplined  bj  the  dis- 
cipline committee  of  the  union. 
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COMPULSORY  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

In  the  Septemfeer  Buuletin  (p.  3«©)  was  given  the  first  oonrt 
utterance  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1910  (chap.  674)  which  bore  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  compnlsory  compensation  law  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  heralded  as  the  forerunner  of  other  similar  acts; 
in  this  country  (many  such  being  already  under  consideration  in 
other  states)  which  would  bring  the  United  States  up  nearer  to 
the  far  more  advanced  position  of  nearly  every  other  country  in 
the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  industrial  accidents.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  September  Bulletin  sweepingly 
aflSrmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  New  York  law.  Upon  appeal 
to  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Fourth  Department,  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  was  sustained  by  a  divided  court  The  case 
then  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where,  owing  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  law,  a  motion  to  set  the  case  ahead  of  its  regular 
position  on  the  calendar  was  granted  and  the  case  was  arguc<l  on 
January  16.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  in  addition  to 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  the  counsel  of  the  Commission  on 
Employers'  Liability,  which  drafted  the  act  and  on  the  strength 
of  whose  report,  chi^y,  the  act  was  passed,  and  an  attorney  for 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  were  granted  leave  to  intervoae 
and  filed  briefs  in  support  of  the  law.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  which  the  constitutional  questions  were  discussed,  was 
also  before  the  court  as  indicated  in  the  opinion  below. 

On  March  24  the  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  its  decision 
which  was  unanimous  by  the  full  court  that  the  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional because  it  infringes  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  (and  similar  provision  in  the  State  Consti- 
tution) in  that  it  deprives  citizens  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law  and  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  justified  under  the  police 
power  of  the  government. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  important  or  far-reaching  deci- 
sion concerning  labor  laws  has  ever  been  rendered  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals^   and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court,  written  by 
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Justice  Werner,  is  reproduced  in  full  below,  as  well  as  a  separate 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  CuUen,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Willard 
Bartlett. 

The  great  significance  of  the  decision  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  theory  of  compensation  laws.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  such  laws  is  the  abandonment  of  fault  or 
negligence  as  a  basis  for  apportioning  the  loss  in  accidents,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  essentially  unjust  to  the  injured  workman, 
especially  in  the  numerous  class  of  accidents  due  to  the  inherent 
risks  of  employment  under  modern  industrial  conditions,  and 
that  in  practice,  generally,  it  results  in  uncertainty  and  waste. 
But  the  decision  holds  that,  as  the  Constitution  now  stands,  the 
only  principle  upon  which  any  part  of  the  loss  in  accidents  may 
be  laid  by  law  upon  the  employer  is  precisely  that  of  fault  or 
negligence.  "  It  is  still  the  law,"  says  the  court,  "  that  no  man 
who  is  without  fault  or  negligence  can  be  held  liable  in  damages 
for  injuries  sustained  by  another."  Hence  the  only  "  process  of 
law,"  by  which  an  employer  may  be  required  to  pay  damages  (or 
compensation)  to  an  injured  workman,  is  proof  of  the  employer's 
negligence.  Since  the  compensation  act  required  payment  of  com- 
pensation without  regard  to  fault,  it  therefore  constituted  depri- 
vation of  property  without  the  "  due  process  of  law  "  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Furthermore,  the  court  denies 
that  there  is  any  justification  to  be  found  for  such  a  compensation 
law  in  the  general  police  power  of  the  state.  "  In  order  to  sus- 
tain legislation  under  the  police  power,"  reads  the  opinion,  "  the 
courts  must  be  able  to  see  that  it^  operation  tends  in  some  d^ree 
to  prevent  some  offense  or  evil,  or  to  preserve  public  health,  morals, 
safety  and  welfare,"  whereas  the  act,  in  the  court's  opinion,  "  does 
nothing  to  conserve  the  health,  safety  or  morals  of  the  employees, 
and  it  imposes  upon  the  employer  no  new  or  affirmative  duties 
or  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,"  with  regard 
thereto. 

So  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned  this  decision  would 
seem  to  be  final  since  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
TTnited  States  is  possible  in  such  a  case  only  when  a  state  law 
is  upheld.     Should  some  other  state  pass  a  similar  law,  however, 
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and  such  law  be  sustained  by  the  highest  court  of  that  state,  then 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  compulsory  compensation 
could  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court- 
Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  opinion  by  Justice  Werner: 

In  1909  the  legislature  paased  a  law  (Chap.  618)  proYidlng  for  a  oommis- 
sion  of  fourteen  persons,  six  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
three  by  the  president  of  the  senate  from  the  senate,  and  five  by  the  speaker 
of  the  assembly  from  the  assembly,  ''to  make  inquiry,  examination  and 
inrestigation  into  the  working  of  the  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  relative 
to  the  liability  of  employers  to  employees  for  industrial  accidents,  and  into 
the  comparative  efficiency,  cost,  justice,  merits  and  defects  of  the  laws  of  other 
industrial  states  and  countries,  relative  to  the  same  subject,  and  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  accidents  to  employees."  The  act  contained  other  provisions  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  and  provided  for  a  full  and  final  report  to  the  legislature 
of  1910,  if  practicable,  and  if  not  practicable,  then  to  the  legislature  of  1911, 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  by  bill  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
miasion  might  deem  wise  or  expedient.  Such  a  commission  was  appointed 
and  promptly  organized  by  the  election  of  officers  and  the  appointment  of 
sub-oonmiittees,  the  chairman  being  Senator  Wainwright,  from  whom  it  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  "  Wainvrright  Commission,"  by  which  it  is  popularly 
known.  No  word  of  praise  could  overstate  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
this  commission  in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  such  manifold  ramifications  and 
of  such  farreaching  importance  to  the  state,  to  employers  and  to  employees. 
We  cannot  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  many  excellent  features  of  its  compre- 
hensive report,  because  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  must  necessarily 
confine  us  to  such  of  its  aspects  as  have  a  necessary  relation  to  the  legal 
questions  which  we  are  called  upon  to  decide.  As  the  result  of  its  labors 
the  commission  recommended  for  adoption  the  bill  which,  with  slight  changes, 
was  enacted  into  law  by  the  legislature  of  191 D,  under  the  designation  of 
article  l4-a  of  the  Labor  Law.  This  act  is  modeled  upon  the  English  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  of  1897,  which  has  since  been  extended  so  as  to 
cover  every  kind  of  occupational  injury.  Our  commission  has  frankly  stated 
in  its  report  that  the  classification  of  the  industries  which  will  be  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  present  statute  is  only  tentative,  and  that  other  more 
extended  classifications  will  probably  be  recommended  to  the  legislature  for 
its  action. 

The  statute,  judged  by  our  common-law  standards,  is  plainly  revolutionary 
Its  central  and  controlling  feature  is  that  every  employer  who  is  engaged 
in  any  of  the  classified  industries  shall  be  liable  for  any  injury  to  a  work- 
man arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  by  "  a  necessary  risk 
or  dan^r  of  the  employment  or  one  inherent  in  the  nature  thereof;  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
provided  that  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  in  respect  of  any  injury  to 
the  workman  which  is  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  serious  and  willful 
misconduct  of  the  workman."  This  rule  of  liability,  stated  in  another  form, 
is  that  the  employer  is  responsible  to  the  employee  for  every  accident  in 
the  course  of  the  employment,  whether  the  employer  is  at  fault  or  not, 
and  whether  the  employee  is  at  fault  or  not,  except  when  the  fault 
of   the    employee    is    so   grave    as    to    constitute    serious    and   willful    mis- 
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conduct  on  his  part.  The  radical  character  of  this  legislation  is  at 
once  revealed  by  contrasting  it  with  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  under 
which  the  employer  is  liable  for  injuries  to  his  employee  only  when  the 
employer  is  guilty  of  some  act  or  acts  of  negligence  which  caused  the  occur- 
rence out  of  which  the  injuries  arise,  and  then  only  when  the  employee  is 
shown  to  be  free  from  any  negligence  which  contributes  to  the  occurrence. 
The  several  judicial  and  statutory  modifications  of  this  broad  rule  of  the 
common  law  we  shall  further  on  have  occasion  to  mention.  Just  now  our 
purpose  is  to  present  in  sharp  juxtaposition  the  fundamentals  of  these  two 
opposing  rules,  namely,  that  under  the  common  law  an  employer  is  liable 
to  his  injured  employee  only  when  the  employer  is  at  fault  and  the  employee 
is  free  from  fault;  while  under  the  new  statute  the  employer  is  liable, 
although  not  at  fault,  even  when  the  employee  is  at  fault,  unless  this  latter 
fault  amoimts  to  serious  and  willful  misconduct.  The  reasons  for  this 
departure  from  our  long-established  law  and  usage  are  summarized  in  the 
language  of  the  commission  as  follows: 

'*  First,  that  the  present  system  in  New  York  rests  on  a  basis  that  is 
economically  unwise  and  unfair,  and  that  in  operation  it  is  wasteful,  uncer- 
tain and  productive  of  antagonism  between  workmen  and  employers. 

"  Hecondj  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  none  and  tolerable  only  to  those  employers 
and  workmen  who  practically  disregard  their  legal  rights  and  obligations, 
and  fairly  share  the  burden  of  accidents  in  industries. 

''  Third,  that  the  evils  of  the  system  are  most  marked  in  hazardous  employ- 
ments, where  the  trade  risk  is  high  and  serious  accidents  frequent. 

"Fourth^  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  workmen  in  the  dangerous  trades  do 
not,  and  practically  cannot,  provide  for  themselves  adequate  accident  insur- 
ance, and,  therefore,  the  burden  of  serious  accidents  falls  on  the  workmen 
least  able  to  bear  it,  and  brings  many  of  them  and  their  families  to  want," 

Tills  indictment  of  the  old  system  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  antici- 
pated benefits  under  the  new  statute  as  follows:  "These  results  can,  we 
think,  be  best  avoided  by  compelling  the  employer  to  share  the  accident 
burden  in  intrinsically  dangerous  trades,  since  by  fixing  the  price  of  his 
product  the  shock  of  the  accident  may  be  borne  by  the  community.  In  those 
emplo^^ments  which  have  not  so  great  an  element  of  danger,  in  which, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  no  such  imperative  demand  for  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state  for  the  safeguarding  of  ita  workers  from  desti- 
tution and  its  consequences,  we  recommend,  as  the  first  step  in  this  change 
of  system,  such  amendment  of  the  present  law  as  will  do  away  with  some 
of  its  unfairness  in  theory  and  practice,  and  increase  the  workman's  chance 
of  recovery  under  the  law.  With  such  changes  in  the  law  we  couple  an 
elective  plan  of  compensation  which,  if  generally  adopted,  will  do  away  with 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Its  adoption  will,  we  believe, 
be  profitable  to  1)oth  employer  and  employee,  and  prove  to  be  the  simplest 
way  for  the  State  to  change  its  system  of  liability  without  disturbance  of 
industrial  conditions.  Not  the  least  of  the  motives  moving  us  is  the  hope 
that  by  these  means  a  source  of  antagonism  between  employer  and  employed, 
pregnant  with  danger  for  the  State,  may  be  eliminated." 

This  quoted  sumniary  of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  the  legislature, 
which  clearly  and  fairly  epitomizes  what  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  body 
of  the  report,  is  based  upon  a  most  voluminous  array  of  statistical  tables. 
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extracts  from  the  works  of  philosophical  writers  and  the  industrial  laws  of 
many  countries,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  show  that  our  own  system 
of  dealing  with  industrial  accidents  is  economically,  morally  and  legally 
unsound.  Under  our  form  of  government,  however,  courts  must  regard  all 
economic,  philosophical  and  moral  theories,  attractive  and  desirable  though 
they  may  be,  as  subordinate  to  the  primary  question  whether  they  can  be 
moulded  into  statutes  without  infringing  upon  the  letter  or  spirit  of  our 
written  constitutions.  In  that  respect  we  are  unlike  any  of  the  countries 
whose  industrial  laws  are  referred  to  as  models  for  our  guidance.  Prac- 
tically  all  of  these  countries  are  so-called  constitutional  monarchies  in  which, 
as  in  England,  there  is  no  written  constitution,  and  the  Parliament  or  law- 
making body  is  supreme.  In  our  country  the  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions are  the  charters  which  demark  the  extent  and  the  limitations  of  legis- 
lative power;  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  rigidity  of  a  written  constitution 
may  at  times  prove  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  march  of  progress,  yet  more 
often  its  stability  protects  the  people  against  the  frequent  and  violent  fluc- 
tuations of  that  v/hich,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  public  opinion. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  turn  to  the  purely  legal  phases  of 
the  controversy  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  some  things  which  are  Inci- 
dental to  the  main  question.  The  new  statute,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
totally  at  variance  with  the  common-law  theory  of  the  employer's  liability. 
Fault  on  his  part  is  no  longer  an  element  of  the  employee's  right  of  action. 
This  change  necessarily  and  logically  carries  with  it  the  abrogation  of  the 
"fellow-servant"  doctrine,  the  "contributory  negligence"  rule,  and  the  law 
relating  to  the  employee's  assumption  of  risks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  first  two  or  these  are  subjects  clearly  and  fully  within  the  scope  of  legis- 
lative power;  and  that  as  to  the  third,  this  power  is  limited  to  some  extent 
by  constitutional  provisions. 

The  "fellow-servant"  rule  is  one  of  judicial  origin  engrafted  upon  the 
common  law  for  the  protection  of  the  master  against  the  consequences  of 
negligence  in  which  he  has  no  part.  In  its  early  application  to  simple 
induatrial  conditions  it  had  the  support  of  both  reason  and  justice.  By 
degrees  it  was  extended  until  it  became  evident  that  under  the  enormous 
expansion  and  infinite  complexity  of  our  modern  industrial  conditions  the 
rule  gave  opportunity,  \jx  many  instances,  for  harsh  and  technical  defenses. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  much  restricted  in  its  application  to  large  cor- 
porate and  industrial  enterprises,  and  still  more  recently  it  has  been  modified 
and,  to  some  extent  abolished,  by  the  Labor  Law  and  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act 

The  law  of  contributory  negligence  has  the  support  of  reason  in  any  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  which  the  fault  of  one  is  the  basis  of  liability  for  injury 
to  another.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  at  least  logical  to  hold  that  one  who 
is  himself  to  blame  for  his  injuries  should  not  be  permitted  to  entail  the 
consequences  upon  another  who  has  not  been  negligent  at  all,  or  whose 
negligence  would  not  have  caused  the  injury  if  the  one  injured  had  been 
free  from  fault.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  reason  of  the  rule  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  the  effort  to  apply  it  to  a  great  variety  of  practical  conditions, 
and  that  its  efiicacy  as  a  rule  of  justice  is  much  impaired  by  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  its  administration.  In  the  admiralty  branch  of  the  Federal 
courts,   for   instance,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  rule  of  comparative 
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negligence  under  Avliich,  when  there  is  negligence  on  both  sides,  it  is  appor- 
tioned and  a  verdict  rendered  accordingly.  In  many  of  the  states  contribu- 
tory negligence  is  a  defense  which  must  be  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  defend- 
ant, and  in  some  states  it  has  been  entirely  abrogated  by  statute.  In  our 
own  state  the  plaintiff's  freedom  from  contributory  negligence  is  an  essential 
part  of  his  cause  of  action  which  must  be  affirmatively  established  by  him, 
except  in  cases  brought  by  employees  under  the  Labor  Law,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  contributory  negligence  of  an  employee  is  now  made  a  defense  which  must 
be  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  employer;  and  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  which  provides  that  the  employee's  continuance  in  his  employment  after 
he  has  knowledge  of  dangerous  conditions  from  which  injury  may  ensue, 
shall  not,  as  matter  of  law,  constitute  contributory  negligence. 

Under  the  common  law  the  employee  was  also  held  to  have  assumed  the 
ordinary  and  obvious  risks  incident  to  the  employment,  as  well  as  the  special 
risks  arising  out  of  dangerous  conditions  which  were  known  and  appreciated 
by  him.  This  doctrine,  too,  has  been  modified  by  statute  so  that  under  the 
Labor  Law  and  the  li]mployers'  Liability  Act  the  employee  is  presumed  to 
have  assented  to  the  necessary  risks  of  the  occupation  or  employment  and 
no  others;  and  these  necessary  risks  are  defined  as  those  only  which  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  business  and  exist  after  the  employer  has 
exercised  due  care  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  employees,  and  has  com- 
plied with  the  laws  alTecting  or  regulating  the  business  or  occupation  for 
the  greater  safety  of  employees. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  statutory  modifications  of  the 
"fellow-servant"  rule  and  the  law  of  "contributory  negligence"  are  clearly 
within  the  legislative  power.  These  doctrines,  for  they  are  nothing  more, 
may  be  regulated  or  even  abolished.  This  is  true  to  a  limited  extent  as 
to  the  assumption  of  risk  by  the  employee.  In  the  Labor  Law  and  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act.  which  define  the  risks  assumed  by  the  employee, 
there  are  many  provisions  which  cast  upon  the  employer  a  great  variety  of 
duties  and  burdens  unknown  to  the  common  law.  These  can  doubtless  be 
still  further  multiplied  and  extended  to  the  point  where  they  deprive  the 
employer  of  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  our  Constitutions,  and  there,  of 
course,  they  must  stop,  as  we  sliall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  later  on. 

Passing  now  to  the  constitutional  objections  which  are  presented  against 
the  new  statute,  we  will  first  eliminate  those  which  we  regard  as  clearly  or 
probably  untenable.  The  appellant  argues  and  the  respondent  admits  that 
the  new  statute  cannot  be  upheld  under  the  reserved  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  alter  and  amend  charters.  It  is  true  that  the  defendant  in  the 
case  at  bar  is  a  railroad  corporation,  but  the  act  applies  to  eight  enumerated 
occupations  or  industries  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  employers. 
They  may  be  corporations,  firms  or  individuals.  Nowhere  in  the  act  is  there 
any  reference  to  corporations.  The  liability  sought  to  be  imposed  is  based 
upon  the  nature  of  the  employment,  and  not  upon  the  legal  status  of  the 
employer.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  decide  how  far  corporate  liability 
may  be  extended  under  the  reserved  power  to  alter  or  amend  charters,  except 
as  that  question  may  be  incidentally  discussed  in  considering  the  police  power 
of  the  state. 

The  appellant  contends  that  the  classification  in  this  statute,  of  a  limited 
number  of  employments  as  dangerous,  is  fanciful  or  arbitrary,  and  is,  tliere- 
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fore,  repugnant  to  that  pai-t  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  which  guarantees  t^  all  our  citizens  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Classification,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  or  of  regulation  under  the 
police  power,  is  a  legislative  function  with  which  the  courts  have  no  right 
to  interfere  unless  it  is  so  clearly  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  as  to  invade 
some  constitutional  right.  A  state  may  classify  persons  and  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  legislation  provided  the  classification  is  based  on  proper  and 
justifiable  distinctions  {iSt.  John  v.  Xeiv  York,  201  U.  S.  633;  Missouri  Pac. 
Ry.  Co.  v.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205;  Minneapolis  d  St.  L.  Ky,  Co.  v.  Herrick, 
127  U.  S.  210;  Chicago,  K.  d  W.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Pontius,  157  U.  S.  209),  and 
for  a  purpose  within  the  legislative  power.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
think,  that  all  of  the  occupations  enumerated  in  the  statute  are  more  or  less 
inherently  dangerous  to  a  degree  which  justifies  such  legislative  regulation 
as  is  properly  witliin  the  scope  of  the  police  power.  We  need  not  look  for 
illustration  or  authority  outside  of  the  Labor  Law  to  which  this  new  statute 
has  been  added.  The  whole  of  that  law  which  precedes  the  latest  addition 
is  devoted  to  restrictions  and  regulations  imposed  upon  employers  in  specified 
occupations  or  conditions  for  the  conservation  of  the  health,  safety  and 
morals  of  employees.  These  restrictions  and  regulations  do  not  affect  all 
employers  alike  in  all  occupations,  nor  are  they  designed  to  have  that  effect. 
The  mandate  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  complied  with  if  all  who  are 
in  a  particular  class  are  treated  alike  (Missouri  Pac.  Ry.  Co  v.  Humes,  115 
U.  S.  612,  623;  Barbier  v.  Connolly,  113  U.  8.  27;  Soon  Uing  v.  Crowley, 
113  U.  S.  703;  Magoun  v.  lU.  Trust  d  Sav.  Bank,  170  U.  S.  283,  294;  People 
ex  rek  Hatch  y.  Reardan,  184  K.  Y.  431;  People  ex  rel.  Earring  ton  v.  Men- 
sching,  187  N.  Y.  8,  16),  and  that,  we  think,  is  the  effect  of  this  classification. 
Another  objection  urged  against  the  statute  is  that  it  violates  section  2 
of  article  1  of  our  State  Constitution  which  provides  that  **  The  trial  by  jury 
in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  been  heretofore  used  shall  remain  inviolate 
forever."  This  objection  is  aimed  at  the  provisions  of  sections  219-a  and 
219-d  of  the  statute,  which  relate  to  the  "scale  of  compensation"  and  " settle- 
ment of  disputes,"  and  has  no  reference  to  the  fundamental  question  whether 
the  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  employer  a  liability  when  he  is  not  at  fault, 
constitutes  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  In  other 
words,  the  objection  which  we  are  now  considering  bears  solely  upon  the 
question  whether  the  two  last-mentioned  sections  of  the  statute  deprive  the 
employer  of  the  right  to  have  a  jury  fix  the  amount  which  he  shall  pay  when 
his  liability  to  pay  has  been  determined  against  him.  If  these  provisions 
relating  to  compensation  are  to  be  construed  as  definitely  fixing  the  amount 
which  an  employer  must  pay  in  every  case  where  his  liability  is  established 
by  the  statute,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  constitute  a  legislative  usur- 
pation of  one  of  the  functions  of  a  common-law  jury.  In  all  cases  where 
there  is  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  there  are  two  elements  which  necessarily 
enter  into  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff:  1.  The  right  to  recover.  2.  The  amount 
of  the  recovery.  It  is  as  much  the  right  of  a  defendant  to  have  a  jury  assess 
the  damages  claimed  against  him  as  it  is  to  have  the  question  of  his  liability 
determined  by  the  same  body.  (East  Kingston  v.  Towle,  48  N.  H.  57;  Wade- 
vforth  V.  Uni€m  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  18  Col.  600;  Fairchild  v.  Rich,  69  Vt  202.) 
This  part  of  the  statute,  in  its  present  form,  has  given  rise  to  conflicting 
views  among  the  members  of  the  court,  and,  since  the  disposition  of  the 
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questions  which  it  suggests  is  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  easey  we 
do  not  decide  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  such  portions  of  the  statute  as  we  deem 
to  be  clearly  within  the  legislative  power,  and  one  as  to  which  there  is 
difference  of  opinion.  This  we  have  done  because  we  desire  to  present  no 
purely  technical  or  hypercritical  obstacles  to  any  plan  for  the  beneficent 
reformation  of  a  branch  of  our  jurisprudence  in  which,  it  may  be  conceded, 
reform  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  In  this  spirit  we  have 
called  attention  to  those  features  of  the  new  statute  which  might  be  upheld 
as  consonant  with  legislative  authority  under  our  constitutional  limitations, 
as  well  as  to  the  sections  upon  which  we  are  in  doubt.  We  turn  now  to  the 
two  objections  which  we  regard  as  fatal  to  its  validity. 

This  legislation  is  challenged  as  void  under  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  under  section  6,  article  1  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution, which  guarantee  all  persons  against  deprivation  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  We  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  definitions  of  "  life,"  '*  liberty,**  "  property,*'  and  **  due  process  of  law." 
They  are  simple  and  comprehensive  in  themselves  and  have  been  so  often 
judicially  defined  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  their  meaning. 
Process  of  law  in  its  broad  sense  means  law  in  its  regular  course  of  adminis- 
tration through  courts  of  justice,  and  that  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  every  man's  right  to  life,  liberty  and  property  is  to  be  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  those  ancient  and  fundamental  principles  which  were  in 
existence  when  our  Constitutions  were  adopted.  "  Due  process  of  law  implies 
the  right  of  the  person  affected  thereby  to  be  present  before  the  tribunal 
which  pronounces  judgment  upon  the  question  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense;  to  be  heard  by  testimony  or  otherwise, 
and  to  have  the  right  of  controverting  by  proof  every  material  fact  which 
bears  upon  the  question  of  right  in  the  matter  involved.  If  any  question  of 
fact  or  liability  be  conclusively  presumed  against  him  this  is  not  due  process 
of  law."  {Ziegler  y.  8.  d  N,  Ala,  R.  R.  Co,,  68  Ala.  694.)  Liberty  has  been 
authoritatively  defined  as  **  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in  all  lawful 
ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful 
calling,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation*'  {Matter  of  Jacobs, 
98  N.  Y.  98,  10()) ;  and  the  right  of  property  as  **  the  right  to  acquire,  possess 
and  enjoy  it  in  any  way  consistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  others  and  the 
just  exactions  and  demands  of  the  State."  {Bertholf  v.  (yReilly,  74  N.  Y. 
609,  515.)  The  several  industries  and  occupations  enumerated  in  the  statute 
before  us  are  concededly  lawful  within  any  of  the  numerous  definitions 
which  might  be  referred  to,  and  have  always  been  so.  They  are,  therefore, 
under  the  constitutional  protection.  One  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  every 
citizen  is  to  hold  and  enjoy  his  property  until  it  is  taken  from  him  by  due 
process  of  law.  W^hen  our  Constitutions  were  adopted  it  was  the  law  of  the 
land  that  no  man  who  was  without  fault  or  negligence  could  be  held  liable  in 
damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  another.  That  is  still  the  law,  except  as 
to  the  employers  enumerated  in  the  new  statute,  and  as  to  them  it  provides 
that  they  shall  be  liable  to  their  employees  for  personal  injury  by  accident 
to  any  workman  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  which 
is  caused  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  is  contributed  to,  by  a  necessary  risk  or 
danger  of  the  employment  or  one  inherent  in  the  nature  thereof,  except  tliat 
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there  shall  be  no  liability  in  anj  caee  where  the  injury  is  caused  in  whole 
or  rn  part  by  the  seriwis  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  injured  workman. 
It  is  conceded  tliat  this  is  a  Hability  unknown  to  the  common  law  and  we 
thiidc  it  plainly  constitutes  a  depriration  of  liberty  and  property  under  tbe 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  unless  its  imposition  can  be  justified  under 
the  police  power  which  will  be  discussed  under  a  separate  head.  In  arrivinf 
at  this  conclusion  we  do  not  overlook  the  cogent  economic  and  sociological 
arguments  which  are  urged  in  support  of  the  statute.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  theory  of  this  law.  It  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  inherent  risks  of  an  employment  should  in  justice  be  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  employer,  who  can  protect  himself  against  loss  by  insurance 
and  by  such  an  addition  to  the  price  of  his  wares  as  to  cast  the  burden 
ultimately  upon  the  consumer;  that  indemnity  to  an  injured  employee 
should  be  as  much  a  charge  upon  the  business  as  the  cost  of  replacing  or 
repairing  disabled  or  defective  machinery,  appliances  or  tools;  that,  under 
our  present  system,  the  loss  falls  immediately  upon  the  employee  who  is 
almost  invariably  unable  to  bear  it,  and  ultimately  upon  the  community 
which  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  indigent;  and  that  our  present  system 
is  uncertain,  unscientific  and  wasteful,  and  fosters  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
between  employer  and  employee  which  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  state  to 
remove.  We  have  already  admitted  the  strength  of  this  appeal  to  a  recog- 
nized and  widely  prevalent  sentiment,  but  we  think  it  is  an  appeal  which 
must  be  made  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  courts.  The  right  of  property 
rests  not  upon  philosophical  or  scientific  speculations  nor  upon  the  commend- 
able impulses  of  i)enevo1ence  or  charity,  nor  yet  upon  the  dictates  of  natural 
justice.  The  right  has  its  foundation  in  the  fundamental  law.  That  can 
he  changed  by  the  people,  but  not  by  legislatures.  In  a  government  like 
ours  theories  of  public  good  or  necessity  are  often  so  plausible  or  sound  as 
to  command  popular  approval,  but  courts  are  not  permitted  to  forget  that 
the  law  is  the  only  chart  by  which  the  ship  of  state  is  to  be  guided.  Law 
as  used  in  this  sense  means  the  basic  law^  and  not  the  very  act  of  legislation 
which  deprives  the  citixen  of  his  rights,  privileges  or  property.  Any  other 
view  would  lead  to  the  absurdity  that  the  Constitutions  protect  only  those 
rights  which  the  legislatures  do  not  lake  away.  If  such  economic  and 
sociologic  arguments  as  are  here  advanced  in  support  of  this  statute  can 
be  allowed  to  subvert  the  fundamental  idea  of  property,  then  there  is  no 
private  right  entirely  safe,  because  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  absolute 
di.scretion  of  legislatures,  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  are  a 
mere  waste  of  words.  {Wjfnehamcr  v.  People,  13  N.  Y.  378;  Taylor  v.  Porter, 
4  Hill,  140,  145;  Norman  v.  Heist,  5  Watts.  &  Serg.  193;  Hake  v.  Henderson, 
4  Dev.  15.)  As  stated  by  Judge  Comstock  in  the  case  of  Wynehamer  y. 
People,  "these  constitutional  safeguards,  in  all  cases,  require  a  judicial 
investigation,  not  to  be  governed  by  a  law  specially  enacted  to  take  away 
and  destroy  existing  rights,  but  confined  to  the  question  whether,  under  the 
pre-existing  rule  of  conduct,  the  right  in  controversy  has  been  lawfully 
acquired  and  is  lawfully  possessed.^'  (p.  5J>5.)  If  the  argument  in  support 
of  this  statute  is  sound  we  do  not  see  why  it  cannot  logically  be  carried 
much  further.  Poverty  and  misfortune  from  every  cause  are  detrimental  to 
the  state.  It  would  probably  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  if 
there   could   be   a   more   equal   distribution  of  wealth.     Many   persons   have 
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much  more  property  than  they  can  use  to  advantage  and  nuiny  more  find 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  means  for  a  comfortable  existence.  If  the  legislature 
can  say  to  an  employ er,  "you  must  compensate  your  employee  for  an  injury 
not  caused  by  you  or  by  your  fault,"  why  can  it  not  go  further  and  say  to 
the  man  of  wealth/'  you  have  more  property  than  you  need  and  your  neighbor 
is  so  poor  that  he  can  barely  subsist;  in  the  interest  of  natural  justice  you 
must  divide  with  your  neighbor  so  that  he  and  his  dependents  shall  not 
become  a  charge  upon  the  State  ?  **  The  argmnent  that  the  risk  to  an 
employee  should  be  borne  by  the  employer,  because  it  is  inherent  in  the 
employment  may  be  economically  sound,  but  it  is  at  war  with  the  legal 
principle  that  no  employer  can  be  compelled  to  assume  a  risk  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  work  of  the  employee,  and  which  may  exist  in  spite 
of  a  degree  of  care  by  the  employer  far  greater  than  may  be  exacted  by  the 
most  drastic  law.  If  it  is  competent  to  impose  upon  an  employer,  who  has 
omitted  no  legal  duty  and  has  committed  no  wrong,  a  liability  based  solely 
upon  a  legislative  fiat  that  his  business  is  inherently  dangerous,  it  is  equally 
competent  to  visit  upon  him  a  special  tax  for  the  support  of  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  upon  the  theory  that  they  are  devoted  largely 
to  the  alleviation  of  ills  primarily  due  to  his  business.  In  its  final  and 
simple  analysis  that  is  taking  the  property  of  A  and  giving  it  to  B,  and 
that  cannot  be  done  under  our  Constitutions.  Practical  and  simple  illus- 
trations of  the  extent  to  which  this  theory  of  liability  might  be  carried  could 
be  multiplied  ad  infinitum ,  and  many  will  readily  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
reader.  There  is,  of  course,  in  this  country  no  direct  legal  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  the  liability  sought  to  be  imposed  by  this  statute,  for  the 
theory  is  not  merely  new  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  but  plainly  antago- 
nistic to  its  basic  idea.  The  English  authorities  are  of  no  assistance  to 
us,  because  in  the  king's  courts  the  decrees  of  the  Parliament  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  although  they  are  interesting  in  their  disclosures 
of  the  paternalism  which  logically  results  from  a  universal  employers' 
liability  based  solely  upon  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee,  and  not 
upon  fault  in  the  employer.  There  are  a  few  American  cases,  however, 
which  clearly  state  the  legal  principle  which,  we  think,  is  applicable  to  the 
case  at  bar,  and  with  a  brief  reference  to  them  we  shall  close  this  branch  of 
the  discussion.  In  the  nitroglycerine  case  {Parrot  v.  Wells,  Fargo  d  Co., 
lio  Wall.  524)  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  common  landlord  of  the  defendants 
and  other  tenants,  sought  to  hold  the  defendants  liable  for  damages  occa- 
sioned to  the  premises  occupied  by  the  other  tenants,  by  an  explosion  of 
nitroglycerine  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  defendants  as  common  carriers 
for  shipment.  It  appeared  that  the  defendants  were  innocently  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  packages  containing  the  dangerous  explosives,  and  that 
they  were  guilty  of  no  negligence  in  receiving  or  handling  them.  Upon  these 
facts  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  a  case  of  unavoidable 
accident  for  which  no  one  was  legally  responsible.  In  Ohio  d  Mississippi  Ry. 
Co,  V.  Lackey  (78  111.  55)  the  question  was  whether  the  railroad  company 
was  liable  under  a  statute  which  provided  that  "every  railroad  company 
running  cars  within  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  the  expense  of  the 
coroner  and  his  inquest,  and  the  burial  of  all  persons  who  may  die  on  the 
cars,  or  who  may  be  killed  by  collision  or  other  accident  occurring  to  such 
cars,  or  otherwise."     In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  that  section  of  the  law  Mr. 
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Justice  Breese  obaerred:  "An  examination  of  the  section  will  show  that 
no  default,  or  negligence  of  any  kind,  need  be  established  against  the  railroad 
company,  but  they  are  mulcted  in  hea^y  charges  if,  notwithstanding  all  their 
care  and  caution,  a  death  should  occur  on  one  of  their  cars,  no  matter  how 
caused,  even  if  by  the  party's  own  hand.  Running  of  trains  by  these  cor- 
porations is  lawful  and  of  great  public  benefit.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
liability  attaches  for  the  violation  of  any  law,  the  omission  of  any  duty 
or  the  want  of  proper  care  or  skill  in  running  their  trains.  The  penalty  is 
not  aimed  at  anything  of  this  kind.  We  say  penalty,  for  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  penalty,  and  there  is  a  constitutional  inhibition  against  imposing  penal- 
ties where  no  law  has  been  violated  or  duty  neglected.  Neither  is  pretended 
in  this  case,  nor  are  they  in  contemplation  of  the  statute.  A  passenger  on 
a  train  dies  from  sickness.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth.  Why  should  his  burial 
expenses  be  charged  to  the  railroad  company?  There  is  neither  reason  nor 
justice  in  it;  and  if  he  be  poor,  having  not  the  means  for  a  decent  burial, 
the  general  law  makes  ample  provision  for  such  cases."  To  the  same  effect 
are  the  numerous  cases  arising  under  statutes  passed  by  different  states 
imposing  upon  railroad  corporations  absolute  liability  for  killing  or  injuring 
upon  their  rights  of  way  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  by  running  over  them,  in  which 
this  liability  was  held  to  constitute  a  deprivation  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  {Jenaeth  v.  Union  Pacific  Ry.  Co,y  6  Utah,  263;  Ziegler  v. 
South  d  North  Alabama  Ry.  Oo,,  58  Ala.  694;  Birmingham  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Parsons  J  100  Ala.  662;  Bielinghery  v.  Montana  Union  Ry.  Co.,  8  Mont.  271; 
Schenk  v.  Union  Paoific  Ry.  Co.,  5  Wyo.  430;  Cottrell  v.  Union  Pacific  Ry, 
Co.,  2  Wyo.  540.) 

A  different  interpretation  has  been  given  to  statutes  imposing  upon  rail- 
road corporations  the  duty  to  fence  their  rights  of  way,  under  which  the 
liability  is  imposed  for  failure  to  obey  the  command  of  the  statutes.  {Quack- 
mh^tsh  V.  Mis.  Ry.  Co.,  62  Wis.  411;  Missouri  Pac.  Ry,  Co.  v.  Humes,  116 
U.  a  512;  Minneapolis  d  8t.  L.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Beckwith,  129  U.  S.  26.)  "But 
even  such  statutes,"  says  Black  in  his  .work  on  Constitutional  Law  (2d  ed. 
p.  361 ) ,  "  cannot  go  beyond  the  imposition  of  such  a  penalty  in  cases  where 
the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  company.  If  the  law  attempts  to  make 
such  companies  liable  for  accidents  which  were  not  caused  by  their  negligence 
or  disobedience  of  the  law,  but  by  the  negligence  of  others  or  by  uncon- 
trollable causes,  or  does  not  give  the  company  an  opportunity  to  show 
these  facts  in  its  own  defense,  it  is  void.'' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  its  basic  and  vital  features  the  right 
given  to  the  employee  by  this  statute,  does  not  preserve  to  the  employer 
the  "due  process"  of  law  guaranteed  by  the  Constitutions,  for  it  authorizes 
the  taking  of  the  employer's  property  without  his  consent  and  without  his 
fault.  So  far  as  the  statute  merely  creates  a  new  remedy  in  addition  to 
those  which  existed  before  it  is  not  invalid.  The  state  has  complete 
control  over  the  remedies  which  it  offers  to  suitors  in  its  courts  even  to  the 
point  of  making  them  applicable  to  rights  or  equities  already  in  existence. 
It  may  change  the  common  law  and  the  statutes  so  as  to  create  duties  and 
liabilities  which  never  existed  before.  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Bbown  in  Holdm  v.  Hardy  (169  U.  S.  366,  385,  386),  that  "the  law  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  progressive  science;  that  in  some  of  the  states  methods 
of  procedure,  which  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  were  deemed 
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own  so  far  as  in  reasonably  oonsistent  with  a  like  enjoyment  of  rights  by 
others.  Under  it  persons  and  property  are  snbjeeted  to  all  kinds  of 
restraints  and  l>urdens  in  order  to  secure  the  general  comfort,  health  and 
prosperity  of  tlie  state.  Bnt  it  is  a  power  which  is  always  subject  to  the 
Con9t>tution,  for  in  a  constitutional  government,  limitation  is  the  abiding 
principle,  exhibited  in  its  highest  form  in  the  Constitution  as  the  deliberative 
judgment,  of  the  people,  which  moderates  every  claim  of  right  and  controls 
every  use  of  power.  In  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Common- 
vcealth  v.  A  Igers  ( 7  Cush.  85 ) :  "^  It  is  mocli  easier  to  perceive  and  realise 
the  ejcistence  and  sources  of  this  power  than  to  mark  its  boundaries  or  pre- 
scribe limits  to  its  exercise. ''  It  covers  a  multitude  of  things  that  are 
designed  to  protect  life,  limb,  health,  comfort,  peace  and  property  according 
to  the  maxim  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  kedaa,  but  its  exercise  is  justified 
only  when  it  appears  that  the  interests  of  the  public  generally,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  a  particular  class,  require  it,  and  when  the  means 
used  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  ol  the  desired  end, 
and  are  not  unduly  oppressive.  {Latrton  v.  Steele,  1S2  U.  S.  133,  137;  Colon 
V.  I^sk,  lo3  N.  y".  188,  1«6;  Wright  v.  Hart,  182  N.  Y.  330.)  In  order  to 
sostatB  legislation  under  the  police  power  the  courts  must  be  able  to  see 
that  its  operation  tends  in  some  degree  to  prevent  some  oflfense  or  evil,  or  to 
preserve  public  liealth,  morals,  safety  and  welfare.  If  it  discloses  no  such 
purpose,  but  is  clearly  calculated  to  invade  the  liberty  and  property  of 
privvte  citizens,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  declare  it  invalid,  for 
legislative  assumption  of  the  right  to  direct  the  channel  into  which  the 
private  energies  of  the  citizen  may  flow,  or  legislative  attempt  to  abridge 
or  hamper  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  pursue,  unmolested  and  without 
unreasonable  regulation,  any  lawful  calling  or  avocation  which  he  may 
choose,  has  always  been  condemned  under  our  form  of  government.  Concrete 
illustrations  of  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  under  the  police  power 
are  to  be  found  in  this  very  Labor  Law  ol  which  the  new  statute  is  a  part. 
A^  this  statute  stood  before  article  14-a  was  added,  it  regulated  electric  work, 
the  (^ration  of  elevators,  work  on  scaffolds,  work  with  explosives  and  com- 
pressed air,  the  construction  of  tunnels  and  railroad  work.  It  regulated  the 
hours  of  work  in  certain  empfeynents;  it  directed  the  payment  of  wages  in 
cash  at  specified  periods;  it  provided  for  the  protection  of  employees  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  buildings;  it  compelled  the  cnplsyer  !•  guard  dangervus 
tmd  exposed  machinery;  to  construct  fire  escapes  and  ventilating  appliances; 
to  provide  toilet  facilities,  pure  drinking  water  and  sanitary  arrangements; 
it  pf«bi6ited  the  employment  of  women,  and  ol  children  under  certain  ages, 
in  specitM  occupations;  it  regulated  the  hcurs  ol  labor  of  minors;  it  modi- 
fied the  fellow-servant  rule,  the  law  of  contrtbotory  negligence  and  the 
assumption  of  risks;  and,  in  short,  it  imposed  upon  the  employer  many  re- 
strictions and  duties  which  were  vnknown  to  the  'common  law.  Broadly 
classified,  all  these  and  similar  statutory  provisions  which  are  designed,  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  conserve  the  health,  safety  or  morals  of  the 
employees,  and  to  increase  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  employer, 
are  rules  of  conduct  which  properly  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  police 
power.  {H olden  v.  Hardy,  1«9  U.  S.  366;  Missouri  Par.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Ma^key, 
127  U.  f*.  29o. )  Bnt  the  new  addition  to  the  Labor  Law  is  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent character.     It  does  nothing  to  conserve  the  health,  safety  or  morals  of 
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the  employees,  and  it  imposes  upon  the  employer  no  new  or  affirmative 
duties  or  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Its  sole  purpose  is 
to  make  him  liable  for  injuries  which  may  be  sustained  wholly  without 
his  fault,  and  solely  through  the  fault  of  the  employee,  except  where  the 
latter  fault  is  such  as  to  constitute  serious  and  willful  misconduct.  Under 
this  law,  the  most  thoughtful  and  careful  employer,  who  has  neglected  no 
duty,  and  whose  workshop  is  equipped  with  every  possible  appliance  that 
may  make  for  the  safety,  health  and  morals  of  his  employees,  is  liable  in 
damages  to  any  employee  who  happens  to  sustain  injury  through  an  acci- 
dent which  no  human  being  can  foresee  or  prevent,  or  which,  if  preventable  at 
all,  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  reasonable  care  of  the  employee  himself. 
That  this  is  the  unmistakable  theory  and  purpose  of  the  act  is  made  per- 
fectly plain  by  the  recital  in  section  215,  which  sets  forth  that  from  the 
nature,  conditions  or  means  of  prosecution  of  the  work  in  the  employments 
which  are  classified  as  dangerous,  ''extraordinary  risks  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  workmen  engaged  therein  are  inherent,  necessary  or  substantially  un- 
avoidable, and  as  to  each  of  which  employments  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  compensation  for  accidents  to  workmen."  And 
to  make  the  matter  still  more  plain,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  commission 
argues  in  his  brief  that  "  if  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  say  to  the 
employer  in  a  dangerous  trade,  *  use  the  utmost  care  in  giving  your  work- 
men safe  work,  so  that  no  act  of  yours,  or  implement  of  yours,  or  work  that 
you  set  them  to  do  shall  hurt  them,  and  if  you  fail  you  shall  be  liable  in 
damages,'  if  it  is  competent  to  make  such  a  law,  then  it  is  equally  com- 
petent to  say  as  in  this  new  act  directly,  'you  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
damages  caused  by  unsafe  condition  of  work,'  and  that  is  just  what  the 
liability  for  trade  risks  under  the  new  act  means."  In  this  argument  the 
learned  counsel  ignores,  or  at  least  misses,  as  we  think,  the  vital  distinction 
between  legislation  which  imposes  upon  an  employer  a  legal  duty,  for  the 
failure  to  perform  which  he  may  be  penalized  or  rendered  liable  in  damages, 
and  legislation  which  makes  him  liable  notwithstanding  he  has  faithfully 
observed  every  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law.  At  pages  46  and  47  of  the 
report  of  the  co?nmissioners  are  quoted  the  several  pertinent  provisions  of 
our  State  Constitution.  (Art.  1,  sec.  18;  art.  1,  sec.  2;  art.  1,  sec.  1;  art.  1, 
sec.  6.)  With  reference  to  these,  the  commissioners  say:  "It  is  obvious,  on 
a  mere  reading,  that  tlie  first  section  makes  it  impossible  for  the  legislature  to 
enact  any  law  which  will  take  away  from  the  representatives  of  an  injured 
workman  the  right  of  action  there  named  for  injuries  causing  death,  nor 
can  the  legislature  limit  it  in  any  way.  It  is  equally  obvious,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  second  section  of  the  Constitution 
(Art.  1,  sec.  2),  to  provide  that  in  all  controversies  in  the  courts  of  law 
either  side  should  finally  have  a  right  to  a  jury  trial  on  the  question  of 
liability,  and  however  successful  or  unsuccessful  jury  trials  may  be  in  cases 
of  employer's  liability,  or  in  other  cases,  that  solemn  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution cannot  be  set  aside.  The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  Constitution 
above  quoted  are  practically  those  which,  like  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  provide  for  due  process  of  law  in  all  legislation, 
that  is,  speaking  generally,  which  prohibit  the  passage  by  the  l^islature 
of  such  legislation  as  shall  arbitrarily  deprive  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state  of  life,  liberty  or  property." 
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These  are  interesting  and  salient  admissions,  but  the  ease  with  which 
these  constitutional  provisions  are  brushed  aside  is  startling.  Continuing, 
the  commissioners  say :  "  But  we  regard  it  as  settled  that  the  legislature 
has  power,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  change  or  abrogate  the  common  law  on 
employer's  liability,  or  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  or  any  other  statutes 
in  regard  thereto.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  l^islature  of  this  state,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  general  powers,  •  •  •  has  in  the  past  so  legislated  as  to  prescribe 
that  employers  in  New  York  industries,  shall  conduct  their  business,  use 
their  machines  and  u^e  their  property  in  such  ways  as  shall  conduce  to 
the  safety  of  the  employees  and  the  prevention  of  accident  and  disease. 
Such  18  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Labor  Law.  ♦  •  ♦  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  take  a  further  step  and  provide 
conditions  of  the  carrying  on  of  such  dangerous  industries  —  not  at  the 
moment  conditions  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  them  on  —  but  conditions 
providing  that  any  man  in  the  state  who  carries  on  such  dangerous  trades 
shall  be  liable  to  make  compensation  to  the  employees  injured  either  by 
the  fault  of  the  employer,  or  by  those  unavoidable  risks  of  the  employment. 
The  eiTect  of  such  a  statute  would  be  to  reverse  the  common -law  doctrine 
that  the  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  his  employment." 

With  all  due  respect  to  tlie  members  of  the  commission  we  beg  to  observe 
tliat  the  statute  enacted  in  conformity  with  their  recommendations,  does 
not  stop  at  reversing  the  common  law;  it  attempts  to  reverse  the  very 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which,  the  commissioners  admit,  are  obviously 
Iwyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature.  We  cannot  understand  by  what  power 
the  legislature  can  take  away  from  the  employer  a  constitutional  guaranty 
of  which  the  employee  may  not  also  be  deprived.  If  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  take  from  the  representatives  of  deceased  employees  their 
rights  of  action  under  the  Constitution,  by  what  measure  of  power  or 
justice  may  the  legislature  assume  to  take  from  the  employer  the  right  to 
have  his  liability  determined  in  an  action  at  law?  Conceding,  as  we  do, 
that  it  is  within  the  range  of  proper  legislative  action  to  give  a  workman 
two  remedies  for  a  wi'ong,  when  he  had  but  one  before,  we  ask,  by  what 
pt retch  of  the  police  power  is  the  legislature  authorized  to  give  a  remedy  for 
no  wrong?  If,  before  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  employer  had  a  right 
to  a  jury  trial  upon  the  question  of  liability,  where  and  how  did  he  lose 
it?  Can  it  be  taken  from  him  by  the  mere  assertion  that  this  statute  only 
reverses  the  common-law  doctrine  that  the  employee  assumes  the  risk  of 
his  employment?  It  would  be  quite  as  logical  and  effective  to  argue  that 
this  legislation  only  reverses  the  laws  of  nature,  for  in  everything  within 
the  sphere  of  human  activity  the  risks  which  are  inherent  and  unavoidable 
must  fall  upon  those  who  are  exposed  to  them.  We  must  admit  that  what 
the  legislature  may  prohibit  it  may  absolutely  control.  Where  the  right 
to  exist,  as  in  case  of  corporations,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
legislature,  that  right  may  be  granted  subject  to  prescribed  conditions. 
In  such  a  case  an  employer  may  be  made  an  insurer  of  the  safety  of  his 
(employees  as  a  condition  of  the  permission  to  engage  in  business.  But  when 
au  industry  or  calling  is  per  sc  lawful  and  open  to  all,  and,  therefore,  beyond 
the  prohibitive  power  of  the  legislature,  the  right  of  governmental  control  is 
subject  to  such  reasonable  enactments  as  are  directly  designed  to  conser\'e 
health,  safety,  comfort,  morals,  peace  and  order.      {Lochner  v.    Kew  York, 
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li>8  V.  S.  4.*).)  J'^or  tlie  failure  oi  an  employer  to  obaerve  such  regulations 
the  legiBlature  may  unquestionably  enact  direct  penalties  or  create  pre- 
sumptions of  fault  which,  if  not  rebutted  by  proof,  may  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  liability  for  damages.  That  must  be  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  police  power,  for  just  beyond  is  the  Constitution  which,  in 
substance  and  eHect,  forbids  that  a  citizen  shall  be  penalized  or  subjected 
to  liability  unless  he  has  violated  some  law  or  has  been  guilty  of  some  fault. 
I'he  limitations  of  the  police  power  are  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases.  In  Matter  of  Jacobs  (98  N.  Y.  98,  99)  it  was  held  that  an  act  was 
void  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  manufacture  cigars  or  prepare  tobacco 
in  certain  tenements.  In  People  v.  Marat  {99  N.  Y.  377)  this  court  con- 
demned an  act  absolutely  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine, upon  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  a  lawful  industry,  not 
injurious  to  the  public  and  not  fraudulently  conducted,  although  in  a  later 
case  {People  v.  Arensherg,  105  N.  Y.  123)  another  statute  relating  to  the 
same  subject  was  upheld  because  it  was  directly  aimed  at  a  designed  inten- 
tional limitation  of  dairy  butter.  In  People  ▼.  Qillson  (109  N.  Y.  389,  404) 
it  was  held  that  a  statute  was  not  within  the  police  power  which  prohibited 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  article  of  food  upon  any  representation  or  induce- 
ment that  anything  else  will  be  delivered  as  a  gift,  prize,  premium  or 
reward  to  the  purchaser.  The  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  it  was  not 
a  health  law;  that  it  was  not  designed  to  prevent  the  adulteration  ol  food, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  convert  an  innocent 
act  into  a  crime.  In  Colon  v.  Lisk  (163  N.  Y.  188)  the  statute  under  con- 
sideration provided  for  the  summary  seizure  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  used  by 
one  person  in  interfering  witli  the  oysters  or  shell  fish  of  another,  and  for 
its  forfeiture  and  sale.  It  was  held  that  the  statute  sanctioned  an  unau- 
thorized confiscation  of  private  property  for  the  mere  protection  of  private 
rights  and  was  not  within  the  police  power  of  the  state.  In  People  v. 
Hawkins  (157  N.  Y.  1)  this  court  decided  that  a  statute  was  void  which 
made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  goods  made  in  a  penal 
institution  unless  they  were  labeled  "  convict  made."  In  People  v.  Orange 
County  lioad  Con.  Co,,  (175  N.  Y.  84)  it  was  held  that  the  state  cannot 
dictate  to  independent  contractors  on  state  work  the  hours  of  labor  which 
they  shall  prescribe  for  their  employees,  where  there  was  nothing  in  the 
ehikraeter  of  the  work  or  in  tlie  provisions  of  the  contract  to-  justify  legis- 
lative interference.  In  Beardsley  v.  N.  T.,  L,  E,  d  W.  R,  J2.  Co,,  ( 1«2  N.  Y. 
230)  what  is  known  as  the  "Mileage  Book  Act,"  which  required  railroad 
companies  to  issue  mileage  books  and  provided  a  penalty  for  refusal,  was 
uoconstitiitional  as  to  railroad  corporations  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its 
enaetment,  because  it  was  an  illegal  invasion  of  the  vested  property  rights 
ol  such  corporations.  In  Schna^ier  v.  Navarre  Hotel  4  7.  Co,  (182  N.  Y.  88) 
the  court  pronounced  invalid  a  statute  which  provided  that  it  should  be 
unlawful  for  a  copartnership  to  engage  in  the  business  of  employing  a 
master  plumber  unless  each  and  every  member  thereof  sliall  have  registered, 
after  examination  and  certification  by  an  examining  board  of  plumbers. 
In  People  ▼.  Ma/rcva  { 185  N.  Y.  257 )  it  was  held  that  a  section  of  tlie  Penal 
Code  was  void  which  provided,  in  substance,  that  no  person  shall  make  the 
employment  of  another,  or  the  continuance  of  such  employment,  conditional 
upon  the  employee's  not  joining  or  becoming  a  member  of  a  labor  organiza- 
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tion.  In  PeDf>2«  r.  WUHofM  (i»  N.  Y.  131,  184)  this  court  condemind 
tfcat  part  of  tbe  Xiabor  Law  ip^Wch  prohibited  the  eiiiplo3niie]it  of  an  adnlt 
female  in  a  faetery  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  held  that  it  was  not  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  since  it  had  no  reference  to  the  nnmber  of  hours  of  labor  or  1»  the 
healthfnlness  of  the  employment. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  certain  special  cases  npon  which  the  exponents  of 
this  new  law  have  planted  their  faith  and  hope,  and  these  mn  along  snch 
direrigent  lines  as  to  indicate,  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  the  absence  of 
any  sonnd  legal  theory  upon  which  this  legislation  can  be  sustained.    These 
eases  are  etted  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  common  law  and  our 
statntes  furnish  many  iHustrations  of  legal  liability  without  fault,  but  we 
shall  endeavor  by  analysis  to  show  how  inapplicable  they  are  to  the  questions 
now  before  the  court.    The  case  of  Marvin  v.  Trout   (IW  U.  S.  212)   arose 
under  an  Ohio  statute  which  subjected  premises  used  for  gambling  to  a  lien 
for  money  lost  in  gambling.     The  statute  forbade  gambling,  and  the  court 
very  properly  argued  that  **  The  power  of  the  state  to  enact  laws  to  suppress 
gambling  cannot  be  doubted,  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  power  to  provide  that  the  owner  of  the  building  in  which  gambling 
is  conducted,  who  knowingly  looks  on  and  permits  such  gambling,  can  be 
made  liable  in  his  property  which  is  thus  used,  to  pay  a  judgment  against 
those  who  won  the  money,  as  is  provided  in  the  statute.      •     •     •     The 
liability  of  the  owner  of  the  building  to  make  good  the  loss  sustained,  under 
the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  statute,  was  clearly  part  of  the  means 
resorted  to  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  evil  in  the 
interesta    of  the   public   morals   and   welfare."      (p.   224.)      A   more   cogent 
illustration  of  the  undoubted  application  of  the  police  power  cannot  be  found. 
In  the  interest  of  good  morals  it  is  not  merely  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  suppress  gambling,  and  the  case,  so  far  from  being  an  authority 
for  the  idea  of  liability  v;ithout  fault,  proceeds  directly  upon  the  theory  that 
the  owner  was  at  fault  in  permitting  his  premises  to  be  used  for  an  illegal 
purpose.     Then  there  is  the  case  of  Dertholf  v.  O'Reilly   (74  N.  Y.  500),  in 
which  this   court  upheld  the  so-called  "  Civil  Damage  Act "  which  gave  to 
every  husband,  wife,  parent,  guardian,  employer  or  other  person  who  should 
be  injured  in  person  or  property  or  means  of  support  by  any  intoxication  of 
any  person,  a  right  of  action  against  any  person  who  by  selling  or  giving 
away  intoxicating  liquors  caused  the  intoxication,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
subjecting  to  the  same  liability  any  person  or  persons  owning  or  renting  or 
pemiittini^  the  occupation  of  any  building  or  premises  with  knowledge  that 
intoxicating  liquors  were  to  be  sold  thereon.    In  that  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
Marvin  v.  Trovi  {stupra) ,  the  controlling  principle  was  that  the  state  had  the 
riglit  to   prohibit  and,  therefore,  the  absolute  right  to  control.     As  Judge 
Andrews  pertinently  observed,  "the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  traflfic 
in  intoxicating  liquors,  within  its  limits,  has  been  exercised  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  and  is  not  open  to  question.    The  state  may  prescribe 
the  persons   by  whom  and  the  conditions  under  which  the   traffic  may  be 
carried  on.     It  may  impose  upon  those  who  act  under  its  license  such  lia- 
bilities and  penalties  as  in  its  judgment  are  proper  to  secure  society  against 
the  dangers  of  the  traffic  and  individuals  against  injuries  committed  by  in- 
toxicated persons  under  the  influence  of  or  resulting  from  tlieir  intoxication." 
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(p.  517)  The  defendant  in  that  case,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  licensee,  but  he 
had  rented  liis  premises  for  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  knowing  that 
they  were  to  be  so  used.  Upon  that  feature  of  the  case  Judge  Andbews  said : 
"  The  liability  imposed  upon  the  landlord  for  the  acts  of  the  tenant  is  not  a 
new  principle  in  legislation.  His  liability  only  arises  when  he  has  consented 
that  the  premises  may  be  used  as  a  place  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  He  selects 
the  tenant,  and  he  may,  without  violating  any  constitutional  provision,  be 
made  responsible  for  the  tenant's  acts  connected  with  the  use  of  the  leased 
propei*ty.''  (p.  525)  That  is  very  far  from  being  a  case  of  liability  without 
fault.  The  enactment  of  the  "  Civil  Damage  Act "  was  clearly  within  the 
police  power,  and  the  liability  imposed  did  not  deprive  either  the  tenant  or 
the  landlord  of  "  due  process  of  law,"  for  each  had  the  right  to  his  day  in 
court  and  an  opportunity  to  disprove  the  facts  upon  which  the  statutory 
right  of  action  depended.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  statute  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  provide  that  the  mere  fact  of  selling  liquor  by  the  tenant, 
or  the  mere  fact  of  renting  the  premises  for  that  purpose  by  the  landlord, 
should  be  deemed  conclusive  proof  of  the  intoxication  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  liquor  was  sold,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  person  bringing  the  suit  had 
suifered  injury  thereby,  so  that  the  person  sued  could  not  be  heard  to  deny 
or  disprove  his  responsibility  for  the  intoxication  or  the  injuries  resulting 
therefrom.  Would  that  be  **due  process  of  law?"  Suppose  that  the  Ohio 
statute,  which  was  also  clearly  within  the  general  scope  of  the  police  power, 
had  imposed  upon  the  landlord  a  liability  for  money  lost  in  gambling  on  his 
premises  without  liis  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was 
used,  and  had  declared  that  evidence  of  the  mere  loss  of  the  money  should 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  judgment  against  him.  That  would  clearly  be  a 
case  of  liability  without  fault;  but  what  court,  controlled  by  constitutional 
limitations,  would  render  such  a  judgment?  We  are  referred  to  the  case  of 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  d  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Zeiyiecke  (183  XT.  S,  582)  as 
an  illustration  of  liability  without  fault.  We  think  that  case  has  no  analogy 
to  the  case  at  bar.  There  a  statute  of  Nebraska  imposed  upon  railroad 
corporations  a  liability  for  all  injuries  to  passengers  except  when  occasioned 
by  the  criminal  negligence  of  the  person  injured,  or  when  the  injury  was 
sustained  in  the  violation  of  some  express  rule  or  regulation  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  point  decided  in  that  case  was  that  this  rule  of  liability  was  a 
part  of  the  very  statute  under  which  the  corporation  took  its  charter.  The 
defendant  in  the  case  at  bar  is  a  railroad  corporation,  and  as  such  may  be 
subject  to  state  regulations  which  would  not  apply  to  other  corporations 
or  to  individuals,  but  wc  am  not  now  concerned  with  that  question,  since  the 
statute  l>efore  us  has  reference  to  employers  in  their  relations  with  their 
employees,  and  not  to  railroads  in  their  service  to  the  public. 

In  support  of  this  new  statute  we  are  also  asked  to  consider  the  supposed 
analogies  of  the  law  of  deodands;  the  common-law  liability  of  the  husband 
for  the  torts  of  his  wife:  the  liability  of  the  master  for  the  acts  of  his 
servant,  and  the  liability  of  a  ship  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  sick  or 
disabled  seamen.  From  the  liistoricfil  point  of  view,  these  subjects  might 
be  very  entertainingly  olfibornted,  but  for  the  practical  purposes  of  this 
discussion  tliey  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of.  If  the  law  of  deodands  was 
ever  imported  into  this  country  it  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  found  p\- 
pression  in  »  single  statute  or  judicial  decision.    It  was  one  of  those  primitive 
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conceptions  of  justice  under  which  a  chattel  which  caused  the  death  of  a 
human  being  was  forfeited  to  the  king.  We  are  unable  to  see  what  bearing 
it  can  have  upon  the  question  whether,  under  our  Constitutions,  it  is  due 
process  of  law  to  render  a  man  liable  for  damages  when  he  has  been  guilty 
of  no  fault.  Quite  as  far-fetched  seems  the  argument  based  upon  the  com- 
mon-law liability  of  the  husband  for  the  torts  of  his  wife.  Under  the  common* 
law  unity  of  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  was  presumed  to  act  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  former;  and  the  wife  could  never  be  sued  alone.  As  the 
marriage  vested  the  husband  with  the  personal  property  of  the  wife,  it  was 
simply  logical  that  he  should  pay  her  obligations.  So  with  the  liability 
of  the  master  for  the  acts  of  his  servant,  the  whole  theory  is  expressed  in 
the  maxim  qui  facit  i»€r  alium  facit  per  ae.  He  who  acts  through  another 
acts  himself.  How  do  these  illustrations  support  the  principle  of  liability 
without  fault?  Could  a  husband  or  master  be  held  liable  under  the  common 
law  when  the  wife  or  servant  had  been  guilty  of  no  wrong?  Would  the 
common  law  have  denied  to  the  husband  or  master  the  right  to  provide  that 
no  tort  had  been  committed  by  the  wife  or  servant?  The  admiralty  cases  of 
The  Osceola  (189  U.  S.  158),  The  City  of  Alexandria  (17  Fed.  Rep.  399), 
and  the  case  of  ^carff  v.  Meicalf  (107  N.  Y.  211)  seem  to  us  equally  inap- 
plicable as  authorities  for  the  proposition  that  the  law  recognizes  liability 
without  fault.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  contracts  and  services  of 
seamen  are  exceptional  in  character.  A  seaman  engages  for  the  voyage.  He 
is  subject  to  physical  discipline,  and  exposed  to  hardships  and  dangers 
peculiar  to  the  sea.  He  is,  in  effect,  a  co-adventurer  with  the  master,  and 
shares  in  the  risks  of  shipwreck  and  capture,  often  losing  his  wages  by 
casualties  which  do  not  affect  workmen  on  land.  For  these  and  many  other 
obvious  reasons  the  msritime  law  has  wisely  and  benevolently  built  up 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges  for  tiie  protection  of  the  seaman  which  are 
not  cognizable  in  the  common  law.  When  he  is  sick  or  injured  he  is  entitled 
to  be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  ship,  and  for  the  failure  of  the  master 
to  perform  his  duty  in  this  regard,  the  ship  or  the  owner  is  liable.  That  is 
a  right  given  to  the  seaman,  and  a  duty  enjoined  upon  the  master,  by  the 
plainest  dictates  of  justice,  Avhich  arises  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case; 
and,  because  of  the  reason  of  the  rule,  the  right  and  duty  cease  when  the 
contract  has  terminated  and  the  seaman  has  been  returned  to  the  port  of 
shipment  or  discharge,  or  has  been  furnished  with  means  to  do  so.  But 
beyond  this  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  owner,  there  seems  to  be  no 
liability  whatever  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  seaman  in  the  course  of  his 
work.  We  think  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  within  the  whole  range 
of  the  maritime  law  there  will  be  found  no  rule  which  renders  master,  owner 
or  ship  liable  in  damsgps  for  an  injury  sustained  by  the  seaman  without 
fault  on  the  part  of  any  one,  or  without  any  fault  except  his  own.  The  case 
of  Scarff  V.  Meicalf  (107  N.  Y.  211)  was  not  disposed  of  upon  any  such 
theory,  but  was  based  upon  the  neglect  of  the  master  to  perform  the  duty 
of  caring  for  the  injured  seaman  imposed  by  the  maritime  law.  The  legal 
status  of  seamen  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Robertson  v.  Baldwin 
(16.>  V.  S.  27o),  where  it  was  held  that  compulsory  personal  service  of  a 
seaman  in  performanoe  of  his  contract  was  not  a  violation  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  forbidding  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude.     In  that  case  the  learned  justice  who  wrote  for  the  court  suggested 
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that  eaierced  flerviee  uader  a  ■euaan'i  oMitract  vas  n^t  mvoiunieury  wUiuh 
tlie  GonstittttkMi^  aitiioagh  the  ooBtract  would  sot  be  ealoreed  bf  tbe  oMurtc. 
But  in  tlie  later  caae  oi  Clyaii  ▼.  United  Utaiea  (197  U.  S.  207)  it  was  lield 
that  peonage  or  enforced  Bervice,  whether  under  a  voluntary  contract  of 
service  or  not,  was  involuntary  servitude  and  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
la  all  cases  save  those  arising  out  o<  the  exceptional  relations  el  the  seaman 
to  his  ahip,  the  ehild  to  its  parents  sad  the  a^reatiee  to  hia  master.  In  tbe 
review  in  Moberistm  ¥.  Baldwin  (<«pr«),  of  the  various  deeisions  in  adniraliy, 
it  is  made  quite  clear  that  the  courts  have  always  regarded  seunen  as  irre* 
spoasible  to  a  degree  whidi  nuUces  them  incapable  of  fully  protectii^  their  own 
rights.  With  the  power  giv^n  to  the  employer  of  seamen  to  compel  specific  per- 
foimaace  of  their  ooutracta,  there  are  imposed  certain  obligations  unknown  to 
any  other  relation.  It  is  a  relation  which  rests  on  affirmative  law  and  not 
on  natural  right.  We  can  find  no  analogy  between  a  case  arising  out  of 
Mich  a  relation  and  one  in  which  an  adult  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  freely 
contraotiag  for  himself  voluntarily  eaters  upon  employment  from  which  be 
ie  at  liberty  to  witMraw  whenever  he  will. 

Great  reliance  is  plaeed  upon  the  ease  of  fit.  Louie  d  San  Francisoo  My. 
Co.  T.  Mfaihews  {165  U.  S.  1),  in  support  of  the  contention  that  there  may 
he  liability  where  there  is  no  delinquency.  That  was  an  action  brought  by 
an  owner  of  land  adjoining  the  defendant's  raili>sad  to  recover  dstnagi^s  for 
the  destruction  of  his  dwelling-house  and  other  buildings,  caused  by  &re 
which  spread  from  sparks  emitted  by  the  defendant's  locomotives.  The  action 
was  brought  under  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Missouri  which  provided  that 
"each  railroad  corporation,  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this  state,  shall 
be  responsible  in  damages  to  every  person  and  oorperation  whose  pniferty 
may  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  fire  communicated,  directly  or  indifeetly, 
.by  kKxunotive  engines  in  use  upon  the  railroad  owned  or  operated  by  such 
railroad  corporation;  and  each  such  railroad  corporation  shall  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  prop^ty  upon  the  route  of  the  railroad 
owned  or  operated  by  it,  and  may  procure  insurance  thereon  in  its 
own  behalf,  for  its  protection  against  such  damages."  The  statute 
was  upheld  as  being  within  tlie  legislative  power  of  the  state.  That 
decision  is  amply  supported  by  a  number  of  reasons  which  have  no  applica- 
tion to  the  controversy  at  bar.  To  begin  with,  the  Constitution  of  Missouri 
contained  a  clause,  which  was  in  force  when  the  railroad  company  obtained 
itfl  charter,  providing  that  "  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state 
shall  never  })e  abridged,  or  so  constnied  as  to  permit  corporations  to  conduct 
their  business  in  such  manner  as  to  infringe  the  equal  rights  of  individuals, 
or  the  general  well-being  of  the  state."  (Missouri  Const,  art.  12,  sec  5.) 
Another  ample  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  railroads  alone  ''  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  each  owner,  without  his 
consent,  aloi^  the  route  selected  for  the  trade,  and  of  traversing  the  same  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  at  aU  seasons  witether  wet  or  dry,  with 
locomotive  engines  that  scatter  Hre  along  the  margin  of  the  land  net  taken, 
thereSy  subjecting  all  combustible  property  to  extraordinary  hasard  of  loss." 
(GTriMeZZ  v.  HouMtonic  R.  R,  Co.,  54  Conn.  447.)  Then,  again,  ''the  right 
to  use  the  agesicies  of  fire  and  steam  in  the  movement  of  trains  is  derived 
from  legislation  iki  the  state;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
for  tlie  state  to  determine  what  safeguards   must  be   used  to   prevent  the 
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esefipe  of  fire,  awl  to  dHine  the  extent  of  the  liability  for  fires  resulting^ 
froiiT  the  opemtron  of  trains  hj  means  of  steam  loeomotiTes.  This  is  a  natter 
witMii  state  control.*^  (ffartford  fns.  Co.  v.  Chi,y  Mil,  rf  Bt  Pavl  Up,  Co,, 
92  Fe<i.  Hep.  9(H.)  A  Ipgfslatiire  may,  if  it  chooses,  make  it  a  eontfitioii  of 
the  right  to  nm  carria^s  propelled  by  the  agency  of  ftre,  that  the  corpora- 
tkm  employing  tliem  fhall  be  responsible  for  all  injuries  which  fire  may 
catise.  {Inff^soU  rf  Qvigley  T.  Stoekbridge  d  PittsfMd  R,  Jf.  Co.,  8  Allen, 
43»;  Ornnd  Trtmk  Ry,  Ct>.  v.  RiehardBon,  9  U.  S.  454.)  And,  fhially,  theoo 
fftatvtes  are  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  haTe  no  contractnal 
lelatioffs  to  the  corporations  which  inflict  the  injnry.  In  soch  a  caise,  when 
both  parties  are  equally  faultless,  the  legislature  may  properly  consider  it  to  be 
just  that  the  duty  of  insuring  private  property  against  loss  or  injury  caused 
by  the  use  of  the  dangerous  instruments  should  rest  xtpon  the  railroad  com- 
pany,, which  employs  the  instruments  and  creates  the  peril  for  its  own  pro>flt, 
rather  than  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  who  has  no  control  over  or 
interest  in  these  instruments.  Quite  aside  from  the  considerations  which  sup- 
port such  a  statutory  liability  against  railroad  corporations,  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  in  no  sense  an  extension  of  tlie  rule  of  the  common  law  to  modem 
conditions,  but  in  reality  a  return  to  the  original  common-law  doctrine  under 
which  CA^ery  person  who  permitted  fire  started  by  him  to  escape  beyond  his 
house  or  dose  was  liable  to  erery  one  who  suffered  loss  or  injury  thereby. 
The  severity  of  that  early  Knglish  rule  was  moderated  by  numerous  statutes, 
among  which  are  6  Anne  and  14  Geo.  III.  As  to  these  two  last-mentioned 
statutes  it  has  been  held  that  they  became  by  adoption  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  this  state  (Thompson's  Negligence,  vol.  1,  p.  148  et  acq.,  notes  under 
"  Liability  for  Damages  by  Fire,"  and  Webb  v.  i?.,  W.  d  O.  R,  R,  Co.,  49  N.  Y. 
420,  426),  under  which  neither  individuals  nor  corporations  are  liable  for 
eseaping*  fire  unless  there  is  negligence.  {Clark  v.  Foot,  8  Johns.  421;  Bennett 
T.  Sctttt,  18  Barb.  347,  349;  fituart  v.  Hawley,  22  Barb.  619,  621;  Radeliffs 
Kxre.  V.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Brooklyn,  4  N.  Y.  195,  200;  Calkins  v.  Barger,  44 
Barb.  424;  Sheldon  v.  fludeon  R,  R.  R,  Co.,  14  X.  Y.  219;  Steinweg  v.  ^rw 
Ry.,  43  N.  Y.  123,  127.)  The  cited  cases  arising  out  of  injuries  inflicted  by 
animale  of  known  dangerous  or  vicious  propensities,  and  the  liability  which 
has  often  been  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  private  nuisances,  we  shall 
not  cKfKitss,  for  we  think  they  are  governed  by  well -settled  principles  which 
clearly  have  no  application  to  the  questions  now  before  us. 

In  the  adifenda  to  the  instructive  brief  of  the  counsel  for  the  commission 
our  attention  is  called  to  three  decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  which 
hare  b«fm  but  recently  decided  and  not  yet  officially  reported.  {Noble  State 
Bank  v.  Haskell,  219  U.  S.  104;  Aeaaria  State  Bank  v.  Dolley,  219  U.  S.  121, 
and  Bngel  r.  O^Malley,  219  U.  S.  128.)  These  cases,  it  is  contended,  strongly 
support  the  validity  of  the  legislation  which  we  are  condemning  because,  as 
eounnel  asserts,  they  go  directly  to  the  ultimate  question:  "Is  the  act  an 
unreasonable  regulation  of  the  status  of  employment?"  We  have  tried  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  our  judjgment  this  statute  is  not  a  law  of  regulation. 
It  eontains  not  a  single  provision  which  can  be  said  to  make  for  the  safety, 
health  or  morals  of  tlfe  employees  therein  specified,  nor  to  impose  upon  the 
enumerated  employers  any  duty  or  obligation  designed  to  have  that  effect. 
It  does  not  affect  the  status  of  employment  at  all,  but  writes  into  the  con- 
tract between  the  employer  and  employee,  without  the  consent  of  the  former. 
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a  liability  on  his  part  which  never  existed  before  and  to  which  he  is  permitted 
to  interpose  practically  no  defense,  for  he  can  only  escape  liability  when  the 
employee  is  injured  through  his  own  willful  misconduct.  That  is  a  defense 
which  needs  no  legislative  sanction,  since  it  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  most 
primitive  notions  of  justice  to  permit  one  to  impose  liability  for  his  willfully 
self -inflicted  injuries  upon  another  wlio  is  wholly  free  from  responsibility  for 
them.  The  case  of  Engel  v.  0*Malley  {supra)  is  so  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  case  at  bar  that  we  need  only  state  the  facts  to  mark  the  contrast. 
The  Engel  case  arose  under  a  New  York  statute  which  provides  that  indi- 
viduals and  firms  shall  not  engage  in  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  for 
safe  keeping  or  for  transmission,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  or  in  the  business 
of  banking,  without  first  obtaining  from  the  state  comptroller  a  license. 
The  same  statute  further  provides  that  applicants  for  such  a  license  must  pay 
a  prescribed  fee,  give  bonds  and  submit  to  other  restrictions.  We  have 
already  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  certain  parts  of  that  statute, 
(L.  1907,  ch.  185)  in  Musco  v.  United  Surety  Co,  (196  N.  Y.  459),  which 
was  an  action  upon  a  bond  given  under  it,  and  have  held  that  "  the  regu- 
lation of  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  is  plainly  within  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  state  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  various  pursuits  when  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.''  (p.  465)  The  portion  of  the  statute 
under  consideration  in  the  last  cited  case  was  plainly  directed  against  an 
obvious  evil  which  vitally  atfected  the  public  walfare.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  the  gateway  through  which  this  country  admits  each  year  thousands  of 
poor  and  ignorant  immigrants  who  deal  with  individuals  and  firms  engaged 
in  the  business  of  exchanging  domestic  for  foreign  money,  receiving  deposits 
and  transmitting  remittances  to  foreign  ports.  It  is  a  business  which  may, 
and  probably  does,  attract  some  irresponsible  and  mercenary  adventurers.  A 
law  designed  to  regulate  and  safeguard  such  a  business  in  a  way  which  affects 
no  constitutional  property  rights,  is  plainly  within  the  police  power  of  the 
state.  That  is  all  that  was  involved  in  the  Musco  case,  and  that  is  the 
extent  to  which  this  court  has  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  New 
York  statute  (L.  1907,  ch.  185).  It  need  hardly  be  argued  that  a  law  passed 
under  the  guise  of  such  a  purpose,  but  having  in  fact  no  relation  to  it,  and 
accomplishing  nothing  to  make  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  more  safe, 
would  be  as  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  police  power  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Banking  Law  requiring  banks  and  bankers  to  protect  their  customers,  to 
whom  they  pay  moneys,  against  thefts  or  other  physical  losses  thereof;  or 
an  amendment  to  the  Labor  Law  which  would  compel  the  industrial  employers 
to  give  each  employee  a  vacation  on  full  pay  during  two  months  of  every 
year. 

As  to  the  cases  of  Noble  ^tate  Bank  v.  Haskell  (219  U.  S.  104)  and  Assaria 
State  Bank  v.  Dolley  (219  U.  S.  121)  we  have  only  to  say  that  if  they  go  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  any  law,  whatever  its  effect,  may  be  upheld  because  by 
the  "  prevailing  morality  "  or  the  "  strong  and  preponderant  opinion  "  it  is 
deemed  "  to  be  greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  public  walfare," 
we  cannot  recognize  them  as  controlling  our  construction  of  our  own 
Constitution.  That  the  business  of  banking  in  the  several  states  may  be 
regulated  by  legislative  enactment  is  too  obvious  for  discussion.  That  the 
extent  to  which  such  state  regulation  may  be  carried  must  depend  upon  the 
difTerenoe   in   constitutional    provisions   is  also  plain.    How   far   these   late 
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decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  r^arded  as  committing 
that  tribunal  to  the  doctrine  that  any  citizen  may  be  deprived  of  his  private 
property  for  the  public  welfare  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide.  All  that  it 
is  necessary  to  affirm  in  the  case  before  us  is  that  in  our  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  state  the  liability  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  the  employers 
enumerated  in  the  statute  before  us  is  a  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  and  the  statute  is,  therefore,  void. 

The  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  should  be  reA^ersed  and  judgment 
directed  for  the  defendant,  with  costs  in  all  courts. 

CuLLEN,  Ch.  J.,  Gray,  Haioht,  Will.vrd  Babtlett,  Chase  and  Collin, 
J  J.,  concur;  Cullen,  Ch.  J.,  also  files  an  opinion,  with  whom  Willabd 
Baktlett,  J.,  concurs. 

Following    is    the  separate  opinion  written   by  Chief  Justice 

Ciillen : 

1  concur  in  tlie  opinion  of  Judge  Werner  for  reversal  of  the  judgment 
appealed  from.  I  concede  that  the  Legislature  may  abolish  the  rule  of  fellow- 
servant  as  a  defense  to  ah  action  by  employee  against  the  employer.  Indeed, 
we  have  decided  that  in  upholding  the  so-called  Barnes  Act  {Schraidin  v. 
y.  y.  C.  A  H,  R,  R.,  194  N.  Y.  534).  I  concede  that  the  Legislature  may 
also  abolish  as  a  defense  the  rule  of  assumption  of  risk,  and  that  of  con- 
tributory negligence  unless  the  accident  proceed  from  the  willful  act  of  the 
employee.  I  concede  that  in  a  work,  occupation  or  business  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  Legislature  might  prohibit  its  pursuit  or  exercise  altogether,  the 
Legislature  may  prescribe  terms  under  which  it  may  be  carried  on.  Plainly, 
this  litigation  does  not  present  such  a  case.  The  legislature  coukl  not  re- 
\oke  the  franchise  it  had  previously  given  to  tlie  defendant  to  operate  a  rail- 
road {People  V.  O'Brien f  Ml  N.  Y.  1).  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
where  the  effects  of  the  work,  even  thougli  prosecuted  carefully,  go  beyond 
a  person's  own  property  and  injure  third  persons  in  no  way  connected  there- 
with, the  person  for  whose  account  the  work  is  done  may  be  held  liable  for 
injuries  occasioned  thereby.  I  also  concede  the  most  plenary  power  in  the 
IjCgislature  to  prescribe  all  reasonable  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  work 
which  may  conduce  to  the  safety  and  health  of  persons  employed  therein. 
But  1  do  not  deny  that  a  person  employed  in  a  lawful  vocation,  the  effects 
of  which  are  confined  to  his  own  premises,  can  be  made  to  indemnify  another 
for  injury  received  in  the  Avork  unless  he  has  been  in  some  respect  at  fault. 
I  am  not  impressed  with  the  argument  that  "  the  common  law  imposed  upon 
the  employee  entire  responsibility  for  injuries  arising  out  of  the  necessary 
risks  or  dangers  of  the  employment.  The  statute  before  us  merely  shifts 
such  liability  upon  the  employer.''  It  is  the  physical  law  of  nature,  not  of 
government,  that  imposes  upon  one  meeting  with  an  injury  the  suffering  oc- 
casioned thereby.  Human  law  cannot  change  that.  All  it  can  do  is  to  re- 
quire pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  party  injured,  and  I  know  of  no  principle 
on  which  one  can  be  compelled  to  indemnify  another  for  loss  unless  it  is 
based  upon  contractual  obligation  or  fault.  It  might  as  well  be  argued  in 
support  of  a  law  requiring  a  man  to  pay  his  neighbor's  debts  that  the 
common  law  requires  each  man  to  pay  his  own  debts,  and  the  statute  in 
question  was  a  mere  modification  of  the  common  law  so  as  to  require  each 
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to  pay  his  neighbor'a  debta.  It  U  urged  that  the  legUlation  b^ore  ua  can  be 
upheld  on  the  deciaion  of  the  Si^iNreme  Court  of  the  United  Staiaa  in  y<M€ 
State  Bmnk  v.  UaMkeli  {219  U.  S.  104).  In  aapport  of  the  claim  there  ia 
cited  from  the  opinion  the  following:  ''  It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
that  the  police'  power  extenda  to  all  the  great  public  needa.  {Ca»ifield  v. 
United  States,  167  U.  S.  old.)  It  may  be  put  forth  in  aid  of  what  ia 
aanctioned  by  uaage  or  held  by  the  prevailing  morality  or  strong  and  pre- 
ponderant opinion  to  be  greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare'^  (p.  111).  It  ia  poaaiUe  that  the  doctrine  of  these  two  sentenoea 
would  juatify  the  statute  before  ua  and  poasibly  any  legislation,  if  only  sup- 
ported by  a  auillcient  popular  demand,  but  it  ia  both  unfair  and  unsafe 
to  excerpt  fragmentary  aentencea  from  the  opinion  of  a  court  and  interpret 
them  apart  from  the  context  of  the  whole  opinion.  However  that  may  be, 
the  deciaion  in  the  Noble  Bank  caae  ia  not  controlling  upon  tliia  court  in 
the  construction  of  the  constitution  of  our  own  State,  and  I  am  not  dia- 
{>osed  to  accept  it,  at  least  until  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  court.  I  concur  with  Judge  Werner  that  the  act,  as  applicable  to 
the  caae  before  ua,  cannot  be  considered  aa  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
State  to  regulate  corporations.  The  act  is  general,  not  confineil  to  corpora- 
tiona,  and  even  if  it  were,  I  think  its  effect  would  be  a  deprivation  of 
property  not  authorized  by  the  reserved  power  to  regulate.  As  to  corpora- 
tions hereafter  formed  the  question  is  very  different.  The  franchise  to 
be  a  corporation  is  not  one  inherent  in  the  citiaen,  but  proceeds  solely  from 
the  bounty  of  tlie  Legislature,  and  for  that  reason  the  Legislature  may 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  will  be  gran'ted  and  require  the  acceptance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  a  condition  of  incorporation,  {Purdy  v.  Ene 
R.  R.,  162  N.  Y.  42;  Minor  v.  Erie  R,  R.,  171  N.  Y.  566;  PeopU  ex  rel, 
Sc\urz  V.  Cook,  110  N,  Y.  443;  S.  C,  148  U.  S.  397;  Chicago,  R.  I.  d  Fac. 
R*y  V.  Z0rneck9,  183  U.  S.  682.)  Even  in  the  case  of  existing  corporations 
the  corporate  existence  of  all  thoae  created  since  the  Constitution  of  1846 
may  be  revoked  by  the  Legislature,  though  the  property  riglits  of  such 
corporations  and  their  special  franchises  other  than  the  one  to  be  a  cor- 
poration cannot  be  impaired.  (Const.,  Art.  VIII,  sec.  1;  Lord  T.  Equitable 
Life  As9ur.  8o&y,  194  N.  Y.  212.)  The  property  and  franchise  wonld  have 
to  be  managed  by  the  owners  as  partners  or  tenants  in  eoramon,  and  tlie 
Legislature  might  require  aa  a  condition  of  the  conthmed  right  to  be  a 
corporation  that  before  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  period  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  should  also  be  accepted  by  them.  They  are  in  the  condition 
of  a  tenant  at  will  who,  when  the  landlord  raises  the  rent,  most  either  comply 
with  his  terms  or,  after  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time  prescribed  by  a 
notice  to  quit,  surrender  his  rights  under  the  lease.  Bat  individaal  citizens, 
following  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life,  asking  no  favors  of  the  government, 
whether  a  corporate  or  other  frandiise,  but  only  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  which  every  government  owes  to  its  citiaens,  and  guilty  ol  no 
fault,  cannot  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  indemnity  ol  ether  dtiaena 
who,  by  misfortune  or  the  fault  of  themselves  or  others,  have  suffered  in- 
juries, except  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation  impoasd  on  all,  at 
least  all  of  tiie  same  class,  lor  the  maintenance  of  public  charity.  Of  oourse, 
I  sjn  not  now  referring  to  obligations  springing  from  domestio  relations. 
Willard  Bartlett,  J.,  concnrs. 
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THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT  OF  1910. 

With  tbe  Compenflation  Act  of  1910  (chapter  674)  rendered 
void  by  the  deciaion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  noted  in  preceding 
pages,  additional  importance  attaches  to  the  companion  act  of 
1910  (chapter  3&2)  amending  the  general  employers'  liability 
law.  This  law  is  not  affected  by  the  decision  touching  the  com- 
pulsory compensation  act.  On  the  contrary  in  the  decision  on 
the  latter,  the  Court  of  Appeals  takes  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  primary  features  of  the  liability  law  are  clearly  within  the 
legislative  authority. 

The  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1910  comprises  two  entirely 
distinct  portions,  one  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  em- 
ployers' liability  for  damages  to  injured  workmen,  the  other  pro- 
viding a  compensation  plan  which  employers  and  employees  may 
voluntarily  adopt  as  a  substitute  for  the  employers'  legal  liability 
for  damages.     These  may  well  be  considered  separately. 

Emplbyvn'  Liability. 

In  order  to  make  clear  just  what  advance  has  been  achieved  in 
the  employers'  liability  law  of  1910,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
note  first  of  all  previous  laws  upon  the  subject. 

Until  1902  the  only  law  governing  the  liability  of  an  em- 
ployer for  damages  to  an  injured  employee  in  New  York  State 
was  the  common  law.  By  common  law  is  meant  the  fundamental 
rights  and  duties  of  employers  and  employees,  not  defined  by 
written  laws,  but  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  In  1902  an  em- 
ployers' liability  act  was  passed  which  somewhat  modified,  though 
mainly  only  codified,  the  common  law.  This  act,  known  as  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  applied  to  all  industries  and  occupa- 
tions. In  1906  the  so-called  Barnes  Act  was  passed  which 
further  modified  the  common  law  but  only  with  respect  to  railroad 
employees.  The  acts  of  1902  and  1906  were  the  only  liability 
acts  prior  to  the  1910  law.*  This  1910  law  entirely  supersedes 
the  law  of  1902  and  applies  to  all  industries  and  occupations.    It 

*  The  aet  of  IMC  w««  rewcritten  and  mada  a  part  of  tbe  Labor  Lew  la  tba 
Conaolldatlon  of  Statutes  In  1909,  but  Its  provisions  were  not  cliaaged  tliereby. 
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does  not  aflFect  the  Barnes  Act  of  1906  for  railroads,  however,  so 
that  the  present  statute  law  of  employers'  liability  in  this  state 
is  to  be  found  in  two  acts  —  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
1910  (which  is  article  14  of  the  Labor  Law)  applying  to  all  occu- 
pations including  railroads,  and  the  Barnes  Act  of  1906  (formerly 
section  42-a,  but  now  section  64,  of  the  Railroad  Law)  applying 
only  to  railroads. 

In  addition  to  these  statute  laws  there  remains,  of  course,  the 
common  law  as  to  employers'  liability,  which  is  not  superseded  by 
statute  law.  But  the  statute  laws  represent,  in  each  case,  an  en- 
largement of  the  rights  of  injured  workmen  as  compared  with 
their  common  law  rights.  To  make  clear,  therefore,  the  gains 
made  in  the  statute  laws,  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  the  com- 
mon law. 

In  the  common  law,  two  features  are  to  be  distinguished  —  the 
one  having  to  do  with  the  liability  of  the  employer,  the  other  with 
the  defenses  which  are  suflScient  to  save  him  from  the  liability 
which  might  otherwise  rest  upon  him.  Stated  very  briefly,  the 
employers'  liability  at  common  law  is  created  by  the  duty  which 
that  law  lays  upon  him  to  use  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of 
his  employees  while  at  work.  If  he  neglects  that  duty  in  any 
respect  and  such  negligence  is  the  cause  of  injury  to  an  employee, 
the  latter  may  recover  from  the  employer  damages  to  compensate 
him  for  his  injury  or  loss.  The  care  which  the  employer  must 
■exercise  in  order  to  escape  liability  under  the  common  law  is 
(ietormined  by  the  interpretation  of  the  courts.  As  so  de- 
fined it  must  cover  four  points:  place  of  work,  tools  and 
appliances,  hiring  of  suitable  employees,  and  rules  for  con- 
duct of  work.  The  degree  of  care  which  the  employer  must  exer- 
cise over  all  of  these  is  defined  to  be  that  which  is  "  reasonable," 
or  such  as  a  reasonably  prudent  person  would  exercise.  What  is 
reasonable  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  each  case,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  standard  of  what  is  reasonable  under  the  com- 
mon law  alone  tends  always  to  become  that  which  is  customary  or 
usual  —  in  a  word  "  reasonable  "  care  is  "  ordinary  "  care.  But 
it  is  very  important  to  note  that  whenever  by  law  (such  as  the 
factory  law,  for  example)  employers  are  required  to  provide  cer- 
tain sefeguards  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  then  such  specific 
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requirements  are  recognized  as  setting  a  standard  of  care  for  the 
employer  in  addition  to  that  of  the  common  law,  and  failure  to 
provide  such  safeguards  renders  the  employer  liable  for  damages 
to  any  employee  who  may  be  injured  in  consequence.  It  is 
obvious,  of  course,  that  laws  requiring  safeguards  may  thus 
greatly  raise  the  standard  of  care  required  of  an  employer  be- 
yond that  set  by  the  common  law  alone,  if  he  would  escape  lia- 
bility for  damages. 

But  over  against  the  employers'  liability  as  above  described 
there  must  always  be  considered  certain  defenses  which  the  com- 
mon law  permits  the  employer  to  plead  and  which  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  or  reducing  the  general  liability  which  would 
otherwise  rest  upon  him.  These  are  three:  contributory  negli- 
gence of  the  injured  workman,  negligence  of  fellow  employees, 
and  assumption  of  risk  by  the  injured  employee.  It  is  these  with 
which  employers'  liability  statutes  deal  and  they  may  be  best  con- 
sidered separately  in  order  to  make  clear  the  changes  which  the 
statute  laws  in  New  York  have  made  in  the  common  law.  Each 
of  these  is  accordingly  taken  up  in  following  paragraphs  with 
reference  to  the  three  general  liability  laws  —  common  law,  law 
of  1902  and  law  of  1910  —  which  apply  to  all  occupations,  after 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Barnes  Act  of  1906,  affecting  rail- 
roads alone,  will  be  noted  separately. 

Contributory  Negligence. —  Under  the  common  law  in  order  to 
recover  damages  when  the  employer  has  been  negligent,  the  in- 
jured workman  must  prove  that  no  negligence  of  his  own,  that  is, 
that  no  lack  of  reasonable  care  on  his  part,  contributed  in  any  way 
to  bring  about  the  accident.  If  there  was  any  such  negligence  on 
his  part,  or  if  he  cannot  prove  entire  absence  of  such  negligence, 
he  cannot  recover.  The  act  of  1902  did  not  change  this  rule. 
The  law  of  1910,  however,  has  made  a  revolutionary  change  as  to 
the  necessary  evidence  on  this  point.  As  before,  contributory 
negligence  of  the  injured  workman  will  bar  him  from  recovering 
damages,  but  under  the  act  of  1910  the  employer  must  prove 
positively  that  the  workman  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence. In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  on  this  point  has 
been  shifted  from  the  workman  to  the  employer.  Before,  the 
workman  had  always  to  prove  that  he  was  not  negligent  in  order 
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to  make  his  employer  liable ;  now  the  employeT  muat  prove  that  h» 
was  in  order  to  escape  liabilitj  }>y  this  defense. 

yegfigence  of  Fellow  Servant, —  A  second  common  law  dedfena© 
relieving  the  employer  of  liability,  wafi  the  mle  that  while  he  is 
responsible  to  an  outsider  foT  the  negligence  of  one  of  his  em- 
ployees, he  is  not  Piable  if  the  employee's  negligence  cauaes  an 
injury  to  a  fellow  employee.  The  signtficanee  of  iiih  mle  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  common  law  regarded  practically  all  employees 
in  superior  positions  as  fellow  servants  of  those  below  them,  ex- 
cepting only  general  superintendents.  So  that  a  foreman,  for 
example,  mi^t  direct  an  employee  to  do  a  dangerous  thing  with- 
out any  chance  of  recovery  for  the  latter  in  case  he  should  be 
injured.  The  act  of  1902  changed  this  rule  to  some  extent  by 
specifying  that  the  negligence  of  any  one  "  exercising  superin- 
tendence whose  sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence," 
shall  render  the  employer  liable.  But  the  act  of  1910  goes  very 
much  further  in  the  limitation  of  the  fellow-servant  rule  by  mak- 
ing the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  any  one  intrusted 
with  '''  any  superintendence  "  or  with  ''  authority  to  direct,  control 
or  command  any  employee  "  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  that 
is,  practically,  of  any  foreman  or  boss. 

Assumption  of  Risk. —  A  third  doctrine  of  the  common  law, 
under  which  the  employer  might  escape  even  from  liability  created 
by  his  own  negligence,  was  that  an  employee  assumes  not  only  all 
the  risks  of  the  employment  not  caused  by  any  negligence  of  the 
employer,  but  that  when  danger  exists  because  of  the  employers' 
negligence,  if  the  employee  knows  and  appreciates  such  danger 
and  continues  at  work  he  assumes  the  risk  of  such  danger  also,  so 
that  he  cannot  recover  in  case  of  accident  due  to  such  negligence. 
That  is,  his  continuance  at  work  under  such  circumstances  be- 
came, by  law,  equivalent  to  assumption  of  the  risk.  By  the  act 
of  1902  this  rule  was  changed  so  that  the  continuance  at  work 
with  knowledge  of  the  danger  no  longer  constituted  assumption 
of  the  risk  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  it  was  made  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury  as  to  whether  ft  constituted  a-ssumption  of  the  risk  or 
not.  The  change  thus  made  was  essentially  only  a  change  of  pro- 
cedure. It  did  not  change  or  limit  the  risk  which  the  employee 
could  assume,  but  it  provided  that  instead  of  presuming  that  it 
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was  assumed,  the  jury  mudt  determine  that  it  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  asaumed.  But  the  law  of  1910  practically  eliminates  as- 
sumption by  the  employee  of  any  risk  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
employer.  In  the  first  place,  it  absolutely  eliminates  it,  if  the 
danger  is  one  of  which  the  employer  knows  or  which  he  can  dis- 
oover  by  '^  reasonable  and  jNroper  care,  tests  or  inspectioa."  In 
the  second  place,  the  only  assumptioa  of  risk  possible  for  the  em- 
ployee is  where  the  danger  due  to  the  employer's  negligence  is  one 
of  whidi  the  employer  does  not  know  or  which  he  cannot  discover 
by  proper  inspection,  but  which  is  known  to  the  employee,  and 
even  then  the  employee  assumes  the  risk  only  when  he  fails  to 
notify  the  employee  of  the  danger. 

The  above  covers  the  primary  features  of  the  general  laws  de- 
fining an  employers'  liability  for  damages  to  injured  employees. 
In  order  to  complete  a  statement  of  the  present  law  of  liability  it 
is  neeeseary  to  note  briefly  the  two  provisions  of  the  Barnes  Act  of 
1906,  which  affect  railroads  only.  One  of  these  deals  with  the 
fellow-servant  rule,  and  secured  to  railroad  employees  in  1906 
practically  the  same  modification  in  that  rule  which  has  now 
been  eecured  for  all  occupations  by  the  General  Liability  Act  of 
1910.  In  fact  the  precise  terms  of  the  Barnes  Aot  are  to  some 
extent  adopted  in  the  act  of  1910.  The  Barnes  Act,  however,  in 
addition  to  making  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  of  any- 
one intrusted  with  authority  to  direct  another  in  his  work,  as  in 
the  act  of  1910,  specifies  also  as  in  the  same  class,  any  one  who  has 
"for  the  time  being,  physical  control  or  direction  of  the  move- 
ment of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine,  car,  train  or  tele- 
graph office."  The  second  provision  of  the  Barnes  Act  makes  the 
mere  existence  of  any  defect  in  the  "  ways,  works,  machinery,  plant, 
tools  or  implements,  or  of  any  car,  train,  locomotive  or  attachment 
thereto,"  which  the  employer  could  have  discovered  by  "reason- 
able and  proper  care,  tests  or  inspection,"  prima  facie  evidence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  It  is  not  certain  how  far 
this  provision  extends  a  railroad's  liability  beyond  that  under 
the  common  law,  which  itself  lays  the  duty  of  inspecting  ways, 
machinery,  etc.,  upon  the  employer.  It  at  least  makes  definite, 
however,  a  railroad's  responsibility  for  any  defects  which  can  be 
discovered  by  inspection. 
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The  Voluntary  Compensatioii  Plan. 

Sections  205  to  212  of  the  Liability  Act  of  1910  contain  a  plan 
by  which  employers  and  employees,  who  so  desire,  may  by  volun- 
tary agreement  substitute  for  the  employer's  liability  to  pay 
damages  in  such  accidents  as  may  be  due  to  his  negligence,  and 
with  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  determined  for  each  case  by  the 
jury,  payment  in  all  accidents  (not  due  to  the  serious  and  will- 
ful misconduct  of  the  injured  employee)  of  a  fixed  scale  of  com- 
pensation. The  scale  of  compensation  under  this  voluntary  plan 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  was  specified  in  the  com- 
pulsory compensation  act,  including  half  wages  in  disability, 
beginning  two  weeks  after  the  accident  (but  not  over  $10  per 
week  and  not  to  continue  more  than  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
the  accident),  and  four  years'  wages,  or  twelve  hundred  times  the 
daily  wage,  in  case  of  death  (but  not  over  $3,000). 

In  other  words,  while  the  compulsory  compensation  act  is 
now  void  under  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  is  still 
possible  for  employers  and  employees  by  voluntary  agreement  to 
establish  an  equally  favorable  system  of  compensation,  and  this 
can  be  done  in  any  industry  (except  railroads  which  are  expressly 
excepted)  whereas  the  now  void  compulsory  law  applied  only  to 
eight  specified  classes  of  occupations.  The  motive  for  providing 
this  voluntary  plan  is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Liability  Com- 
mission, which  drafted  the  law,  as  follows  (page  57) : 

*  •  *  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  employers  in  New  York 
are  trying  to  t^ikc  care  of  their  injured  workmen  in  a  substantially  satisfac- 
tory way,  and  that  some  of  them  have  adopted  voluntarily,  by  mutual  con- 
cession between  tliemselves  and  their  employees,  schemes  of  compensatioii 
which  practically  take  the  place  of  the  Liability  Law.  There  are,  however, 
difficulties  with  such  voluntary  schemes,  first,  that  under  them  the  workman 
has  no  definite  rights  on  which  he  can  depend  and  has  no  means  of  enforcing 
his  claim  for  compensation,  save  through  his  power  to  sue  the  employer  at 
law,  and  that  we  deem  unfortunate.  We  do  not  propose  to  allow  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  to  enter  into  contracts  in  regard  to  this  private 
compensation  system,  unregulated,  since  that  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to 
an  abuse  of  power  by  the  employer  (which  was  apparent  in  the  contracting- 
out  system  in  England  where  it  was  permitted),  but  we  would  permit  any 
employer  and  employee  who  consented  to  it  to  agree  to  be  bound  by  a  defi- 
nite system  of  compensation  which  we  outline  in  the  bill.  When  this  plan 
is  consented  to  by  both  parties,  it  will  give  legal  rights  to  the  injured  work- 
man. The  scale  of  compensation  which  we  propose,  and  the  scheme  of  com- 
pensation  is  practically  the   same  as  that  outlined  in  the  compulsory  bill. 
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We  make  this  recommendation  because  of  our  belief  in  the  compensation 
policy,  and  because  we  see  no  reason  why  employers  and  employees  who  are 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  adopt  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Lender 
the  law  of  this  State,  as  construed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to-day  (MHi- 
Johnson  v.  Wells  Fargo,  184  N.  Y.  379),  such  a  plan  could  probably  not  1k> 
carried  out  without  this  statutory  authority. 

The  method  of  establishing  the  voluntary  plan  of  compensation 
consists  in  filing  with  the  county  clerk  of  written  agreements  W- 
tween  the  employer  and  each  employee  who  agrees  to  the  plan, 
signed  and  acknowledged  by  both  in  the  same  manner  as  is  rv 
quired  in  a  conveyance  of  real  property.*  A  report  of  the  agree- 
ment (showing  details  as  specified  in  section  211  of  the  law)  must 
also  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  agreement  or 
consent  remains  in  force  so  long  as  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee  continues,  unless  it  is  terminated  by  tither  party  which 
may  be  done  at  any  time  on  sixty  days'  notice.  Agreements  may 
be  entered  into  at  any  time.  When  made  and  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  force,  the  employee  cannot  sue  for  damages  under  the 
general  liability  law  except  when  an  accident  is  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  employer  to  obey  an  order  of  the  proper  authority 
to  provide  some  safeguard  directed  by  law,  or  by  serious  and  will- 
ful misconduct  of  the  employer.  In  such  cases  the  injured  em- 
ployee has  the  right  to  choose  between  suing  for  damages  or  ac- 
cepting the  compensation,  but  in  all  other  cases  he  has  a  right 
only  to  compensation,  though  he  may  sue  for  this  if  necessarv. 
In  other  words,  when  an  employee  consents  to  the  voluntary  com- 
pensation plan,  he  is  sure  of  compensation  according  to  the  scale 
in  the  law  in  every  accident  not  due  to  his  own  serious  or  willful 
misconduct,  but  when  his  employer  fails  to  live  up  to  the  law*?  re- 
quiring safeguards  or  is  grossly  negligent  as  to  safety,  he  may 
sue  for  higher  damages  instead. 

Operation  of  Voluntary  Plan. 
Although  the  liability  law  of  1910  has  been  in  effect  only  since 
October  1,  it  is  possible  to  give  very  definite  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  voluntary  compensation  plan  up  to  the  present 
time  (April  1,  l&ll),  owing  to  the  requirement  that  agreements 
for  its  adoption  must  be  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

•  The  law  does  not  specify  a  separato  aj^roement  for  each  employee  but  its  pro- 
visions  would  seem  practically  to  necessitate  it. 
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The  fact  is  that  in  the  six  monliis  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
only  one  instance  of  its  adoption  has  been  reported.  The  em- 
ployer in  this  case  is  a  'New  York  City  firm  of  manufacturers 
which  employed  440  shop  hands  in  1910,  and  which  on  March 
16  filed  consents  with  36  employees.  Nearly  all  of  the  latter  ap- 
pear to  be  skilled  hands,  with  wages  of  $4.50  and  $5  per  day. 

Besides  this  case  of  actual  adoption  of  the  plan,  inquiries  con- 
cerning it  have  been  received  from  several  other  firms  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  but  thus  far  none  of  these  has  reported  its 
adoption.  Such  inquiries  revealed  considerable  uncertainity  in 
the  minds  of  those  interested,  as  to  the  necessary  form  of  agree- 
ment to  comply  with  the  law.  The  act  prescribes  no  form  but 
only  the  method  of  filing  and  acknowledgment.  In  order  to  as- 
sist, if  possible,  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  plan,  the 
Department  finally  drafted  a  form  of  agreement  and  submitted  it 
to  the  Attorney-General,  who  gave  an  opinion  that,  with  two 
suggested  changes,  the  form  would  be  satisfactory.  With  these 
changes  incorporated  the  form  is  reproduced  below.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  Department  has  no  authority  to  prescribe  a 
form,  and  this  is  given  simply  as  a  suggestion  to  any  who  may  be 
interested. 

SUGGESTED  FORM  OF  CONSENT  TO  COMPENSATION  PLAN. 

The  undersigned  hereby  consent  to  tlie  compensBtion  plan  deecribcd  in 
sections  206  to  212,  inclusive,  of  article  14  of  the  Labor  Law  (chapter  31  of 
the  Consolidated  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York)  ;  and  agree  to  be  bound 
by  all  the  terms  of  sections  205  to  212,  inclusive,  of  said  law,  so  long  as  this 
consent  shall  not  expire  or  be  canceled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  said  Taw. 

Dated,   


Employer, 
Employee. 

A  CK  XO  WLEDC.  M  E  N  T. 


STATE  OF  NEW  Y0RK,1       . 

County  of  J     *' 

On  this day  of in  the  year  19. . .,  before  me  personally 

came    ,    to   me   known   to   be   the 

individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  above  instrumenrt,  and  they 
severally  acknowledged  that  they  executed  the  same  for  the  purposes  therein 
mentioned. 
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If  the  employer  is  a  corporation  the  following  form  of  ackiiowledgrment 
must  be  used  for  the  employer,  in  accordance  with  section  309  of  the  Real 
Property  Law: 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,!      . 

COU5TT  OF    J       " 

On  the day  of ,  in  the  year  19 ... ,  before  me  personally 

came   ,  to  me  known,  who,  being 

by  me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say  that  he  resides  in ; 

that  he  is  the  (president  or  other  officer)  of  the  (name  of  corporation), 
the  corporation  described  in  and  which  executed  the  above  instrument;  that 
he  knows  the  seal*  of  said  corporation;  that  the  seal  affixed  to  said  instru- 
ment is  such  corporate  seal;  that  it  was  so  affixed  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  said  corporation,  and  that  he  signed  his  name  thereto  by  like 
order. 

(Signature  and  office  of  officer  taking  acknowledgment.) 

*  If  Huch  corporation  have  no  w^&l,  that  fact  must  be  stated  In  place  of  the  state- 
ments required  re«pect1nff  the  seal. 
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JUDICIAL    BASIS    FOR    LEGISLATIVE    RESTRICTION 
OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  ADULT  MALES. 

By  John  A.  FrroH. 

The  first  official  act  in  the  United  States  looking  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  hours  of  labor  for  men  was  the  order  of  President  Van 
Buren,  in  1840,  establishing  a  ten-hour  day  in  government  navy 
yards  and  in  government  work.  In  1849,  a  law  was  enacted 
in  Pennsylvania  establishing  a  ten-hour  day  in  cotton,  woolen, 
silk,  paper,  bagging  and  flax  factories.^  Connecticut,  in  1867, 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  a  general  eight-hour  day  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  contract  definitely  establishing  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing day,  and  in  1869  Congress  passed  a  law  declaring  that  eight 
hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  in  public  employment.  This 
went  into  effect  the  next  year  in  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  in  wages  of  one-fifth,  and  a  proclama- 
tion that  those  who  preferred  to  continue  working  ten  hours 
might  do  so  at  the  former  rate  of  pay.  In  1870,  a  law  was  passed 
in  New  York  similar  to  the  Connecticut  act,  providing  for  an 
eight-hour  day  in  the  absence  of  other  contract. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  trade  unions.  Throughout 
the  seventies  the  movement  gathered  force  until  it  became  in  the 
eighties  strong  and  aggressive.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century  other  agencies  began  to  favor  the  movement,  and  as  a 
result  a  considerable  number  of  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor 
have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  most  of  them  since  1880. 
At  the  close  of  1909  there  were  laws  in  thirty-seven  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  children, 
and  in  twenty-eight  states  there  were  laws  limiting  or  affecting 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women,  though  some  of  them  were  quite 
limited  in  their  application. 

Most  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  men  have  applied  only  to  special  classes  of  employment. 
In  seventeen  states,  however,  there  are  laws  of  general  applica- 
tion defining  a  legal  day's  work.     A  federal  law,  and  laws  in 

1  Chap.  922,   Gen.  Taws  1700-1849.     Passod  April  21.   1S49;   Pamph.   K   p.  671. 
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twenty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico, 
limit  the  hours  of  labor  in  public  employment  to  eight  per  day. 
In  private  employment  there  has  been  considerable  regulation  of 
daily  hours  of  labor  in  different  industries.  These  run  as  fol- 
lows: in  mines,  13  states;  smelters,  8  states;  railroad  labor,  24 
states  and  the  United  States ;  telegraph  or  telephone  operators  en- 
gaged in  handling  trains,  18  states  and  the  United  States;  street 
ear  employmeait,  10  states;  bakeries,  1  state;  brickyards,  1  state; 
cement  and  plaster  mills,  1  state;  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  3  states; 
drug  clerks,  1  state;*  jailers,  1  state;  letter  carriers,  United 
States;  saw  and  planing  mills,  1  state;  telephone  operators,  1 
state;  and  tunnel  and  caisson  workers,  1  state. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  children  is  unquestioned,  and  in  the  light  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions there  can  no  longer  be  much  doubt  over  the  validity  of  laws 
limiting  hours  of  labor  for  women.*  But  with  respect  to  laws 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  a  day's  work  for  adult  males  there 
are  some  very  interesting  constitutional  questions  involved,  and 
the  length  to  which  legislation  may  go  in  this  regard  is  by  no 
means  a  settled  point. 

According  to  their  standing  under  the  federal  and  state  consti- 
tutions there  are  three  classes  of  laws  affecting  or  limiting  hours 
^►f  labor  for  adult  males.    These  are: 

I.  Laws  of  general  operation  and  allowing  contracts  for  over- 
time. 

II.  Laws  affecting  public  employment. 

TIL  Laws  affecting  private  employment  and  permitting  over- 
time only  in  case  of  emergencies. 

I.  General  Laws  (Permitting  Overtime  Contracts). 

In  the  first  class  there  is  no  real  constitutional  question  in- 
volved, for  the  provision  permitting  contracts  for  overtime  removes 
the  force  of  the  resrtriction  and  the  law  is  valuable  only  as  a  defini- 
tion of  a  day's  labor  when  there  is  no  other  way  of  determining  it. 
**  Statutes  which  merely  define  a  working  day  and  provide  that  a 

srallfornln.     Npw  York  limits  the  ireekly  honrs  of  labor  of  drug  clerks. 

4Mu]1er  V.  Oregon.  208  U.  S.  412  (1J)07)  :  Ritchie  v.  iroi/wi./H,  01  N.  E.  Rep.  605 
'1910).  OthoT  ctiHOH  are:  Com.  v.  Hamilton.  120  Mn«?s.  aSH  nSTO)  :  JfHrhir  v. 
People,  1.15  III.  08  rlS04>  :  \^'rnham  v.  Stnie,  fir»  Nebr.  n04  (10O2'»  :  Com.  v.  Beattff, 
IT,  Pa.  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  o  (1000)  :  State  v.  Buchanan,  20  Wasb.  002  (1002)  ;  Rurvher 
r.  People,  41   Colo.  496  (1907). 
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certain  number  of  hours  shall  be  deemed  a  lawful  day's  woric,  un- 
k*ss  otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties,  are  not  unoondtitutioihal,  and 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  statutes  which  restrict  absolutely  the 
length  of  a  da/s  labor."* 

The  courts'  have  usually  construed  these  laws  as  mere  rules  of 
interpretation,  to  be  superseded  by  any  contract,  express  or  im- 
plied, tJiat  might  exist  between  employer  and  employee.  Consti- 
tutional questions  have  seldom  been  raised  and  there  is  no  judicial 
decision,  th-at  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  affirming  their 
constitutionality.  There  are  dicta  affirming  it,  however,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  an  inferior  court  in  Ohio,  where  in  expressing  disap- 
proval of  a  law  regulating  daily  hours  on  railroads  the  court  said, 
'*  If  the  act  under  consideration  provided  that  ten  hours  a  day 
should  constitute  a  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed,  as  in  sec- 
tion 4365,  Revised  Statutes  (the  law  making  8  hours  a  day'?  work 
in  absence  of  contract),  no  question  could  be  made  of  its  consti- 
tutionality, as  then  the  liberty  to  contract  would  be  reserved  to  the 
parties."*  Even  clearer  are  the  words  of  an  Illinois  judge.  In 
Fiske  v.  People,  188  111.  206,  the  court  said  (p.  210),  "It  is  true 
that  a  legislative  act  which  prescribes  the  length  of  time  amount- 
ing to  a  day's  work  where  no  special  agreement  upon  the  subject  is 
made  between  the  parties,  is  a  valid  act." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  class  of  legislation  has  been  with- 
out effect,  so  far  as  limiting  the  working  day  of  laborers  is  con- 
ceriie<l,  it  wa,s  joyfully  haile<l  by  workdngmen  in  the  beginning  as 
a  great:  victory  in  thc^ir  struggle  for  shorter  houi"S.  Xor  were  the 
workingnion  the  only  ones  whx>  seemed  to  think  that  the  laws 
really  gave  them  new  and  substantial  rights.  The  judiciary  some- 
times held  that  opinion,  though  just  what  those  rights  were  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  gather,  even  from  the  reasoning  of  the  judges. 
Th(»  following,  from  an  opinion  in  a  Ts'ew  York  case,  presents  an 
interesting  view  of  the  situation.  The  law  in  question  was  as 
follows : 

Laws  1870,  cha]).  ^A'^,  §  L  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  eight 
hours  shaU  const itnte  a  day's  work  for  aU  classes  of  mechanics,  working- 
men  and  laborers,  exoopt  tliosp  engiged  in  farm  and  domestic  labor,  but 
overwork  f<»r  extra  cmnpensation  by  agreement  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee IP  horoby  admitted. 

5  Note  to  Ex  parte  Itot/re,  1  Am.  &  Enj?.   Ann.  Caspfl.  66. 

e  WhffUnfj  Jirulqe  A  frrminal  Co.  v.  Oil  more.  S  Ohio  Circuit  Court  Reports,  p 
667. 
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Th©  court  said : 

It  was  one  of  the  avowed  objects  oi  the  act  in  question,  by  establishing 
a  limitation  upon  the  hours  of  hibor,  and  referring  the  control  of  their 
time,  beyond  those  hours,  to  the  persons  employed,  to  confer  a  benefit  upon 
the  classes  protected,  and  afford  them  in  the  employment  of  their  leisure 
time  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  intellectual  improvement  which  they 
had  not  previously  enjoyed ;  but  it  did  not  make  labor,  beyond  the  statutory 
time,  if  performed  with  their  consent,  ille|;al,  or  require  oompensation  to 
be  made  therefor,  unless  it  was  provided  for  in  the  contract  of  employment. 
*  *  *  Its  plain  and  obvious  intent  was  to  place  the  control  of  the  hours 
of  labor  within  the  discretion  of  the  emrployee  and  give  him  the  privilege  at 
his  option  of  declining  to  work  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  statute,  or  if  he 
did  BO  work,  to  authorize  him  to  secure  extra  compensation  for  extra  work 
by  stipulating  for  it,  in  the  contract  of  employment.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  provision  in  such  a  contract,  as  to  the  number  of  hours  constituting 
a  day's  labor,  the  act  would  be  held  to  apply  and  fix  them  at  eight  hours. 
Under  a  contract  which  does  not  specify  the  hours  of  labor,  the  employee 
named  therein  is  lawfully  entitled  to  refuse  to  labor  beyond  the  statutory 
time  in  any  calendar  day  of  his  employment,  but  he  may  lawfully  contract 
to  labor  beyond  that  period  and  stipulate  for  extra  compensation  for  the 
labor  rendered  in  excess  of  that  time.? 

The  only  possible  deduction  from  this  statcinout  is  that  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  workingmein:  were  in  slavery,  for  the  act 
authorized  them  '^  to  secure  extra  compensation  for  extra  work  by 
stipulating  for  it  in  the  contract  of  employment,"  and  whiere  there 
was  no  C5ontraet,  stipulating  the  length  of  the  workinc:  day,  they 
were  "  lawfully  entitled  "  to  quit  work  at  the  end  of  eight  honr.^. 
This  statement  of  the  liberties  secured  to  him  under  the  a(»t  mus't 
have  been  interesting  to  the  New  York  workman  who  was  suing 
to  recover  extra  pay  for  overtime  work  which  he  had  Ix'on  required 
to  perform,  when  he  found  that  the  act  did  not  permit  him  to 
recover. 

A  federal  law  applying  to  public  employees  was  pa>so(l  in 
1868.  The  wording  of  this  statute,  which  was  similar  to  the  Xew 
York  law,  was  as  follows: 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and 
mechanics  now  employed,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed,  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

In  construing  this  act  in  1876,  Justice  Hunt  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said, 

This  was  a  direction  by  Congress  to  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  United 
States,  estajblishing  the  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  labor  of  those  engaged 

T  McCarthy  T.  JToyor  of  New  York,  96  N.  Y.  1   (1884). 
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In  its  service.  It  prescribed  the  length  of  time  which  should  amount  to  a 
day's  work,  when  no  special  agreement  was  made  upon  the  subject.  ♦  ♦  • 
The  statute  does  not  provide  that  the  employer  and  the  laborer  may  not 
agree  with  each  other  as  to  what  time  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  »  ♦  ♦ 
We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  contracts  fixing  or  giving  a  different 
length  of  time  as  the  day's  work  are  legal  and  binding  upon  the  parties 
making  themfi 

A  different  view  of  such  legislation  w-as  presented  in  a  Nebraska 
case  in  1894.  Th«  first  section  of  the  Nebraska  law  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  mechanics, 
servants  and  laborers  throughout  the  state  of  Nebraska,  excepting  those 
engaged  in  farm  or  domestic  labor."  Section  3  provided  that  **  any  employer 
or  corporation  working  their  employees  over  the  time  specified  "  should  pay 
them  an  hourly  rate  after  eight  hours  which  would  increase  each  hour  by 
geometrical  progression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  section  1  was  almost  •  identical  with  the 
federal  law  and  with  the  first  part  of  the  New  York  statute.  Sec- 
tion 3  differed  from  the  New  York  statute  by  stipulating  the  com- 
parative rate  of  the  extra  compensation.  This  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Nebraska  court  on  account  of  its  dis- 
crimination against  farm  and  domestic  labor,  and  because  it  in- 
fringed on  freedom  of  contract.®  This  appears  to  be  the  only  case 
where  such  a  law  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  a  court. ^^ 

II.  Laws  Affecting  Public  Employment. 

In  the  second  class  of  laws  regulating  hours  of  labor,  those  re- 
lating to  employees  of  the  government  or  of  contractors  on  public 
work,  a  different  principle  is  involved.  The  weight  of  judicial 
opinion  is  now  that  a  state  has  the  same  right  to  fix  conditions  of 
employment  as  does  a  private  employer,  and  in  letting  contracts  it 
has  the  same  right  to  make  stdpulations  -aja  to  conditions  of  employ- 
ment that  it  has  with  respect  to  quality  of  material.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years,  however,  that  there  has  come  to  be  unanimity 
in  the  courts  with  respect  to  laws  regulating  hours  on  government 
and  public  contract  work. 

Most  of  thx)  public  work  laws  fix  the  hours  of  labor  not  only  for 
state  employees  but  for  employees  of  municipalities  and  of  con- 

8  U.  8.  V.  Martin,  94  U.   S.  400. 

9  Loir  V.  Reea  Printing  Co.,  41   Nebr.  127. 

10  Oth<»r  cases  affectlnsr  this  class  of  le^slntlon  are :  Luke  v.  Hotchkisg,  37  Conn. 
219:  Hclphenstine  v.  Hnrtiff,  5  Ind.  App,  172:  Vogt  V.  Milwaukee,  99  Wis.  258: 
Fitzgerald  v.  International  Paper  Co.,  96  Me.  220. 
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tractors  doing  work  for  either  the  state  or  municipalities.  In  ad- 
dition to  statutes,  there  are  many  municipal  ordinances  of  the 
same  character. 

When  these  statutes  and  ordinances  first  began  to  be  brought 
into  the  courts,  an  attempt  was  sometimes  made  to  apply  to  them 
the  test  of  the  police  power,  and  since  they  could  seldom  be  justi- 
fied on  this  ground  they  were  declared  unconstitutional.  In  a 
California  case  a  city  ordinance  requiring  municipal  contractor^ 
neither  to  demand  nor  to  receive  more  than  eight  hours  for  a 
day^s  work  was  attacked  as  unconstitutional.     The  court  said. 

If  the  services  to  be  performed  were  unlawful,  or  against  public  polioy. 
or  the  emploTment  were  such  as  might  be  unfit  for  certain  persons,  as,  for 
example,  females  or  infants,  the  ordinance  might  be  upheld  as  a  sanitar\ 
or  police  regulation,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  theory  upon  which  a 
city  could  be  justified  in  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  one  of  its  citizen^ 
to  contract  with  another  for  services  to  be  rendered  because  the  contract  i- 
that  he  shall  work  more  than  a  limited  number  of  hours  per  day.ii 

In  another  case  the  ground  for  declaring  such  legislation  in- 
\-alid  was  that  in  so  far  as  it  aflFected  tho  relations  between  a  con- 
tractor and  his  employees  it  abridged  freedom  of  contract,  and 
hence  contravened  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Uiiited  States  or  similar  provisions  in  state  constitutions.  Thi^ 
was  the  opinion  in  an  Illinois  case,  where  the  court  stated  the 
grounds  for  declaring  invalid  a  municipal  ordinance,  as  follows: 

That  part  of  this  clause  in  the  specifications,  which  makes  the  contractor 
liable  for  a  forfeiture  of  his  contract  if  he  allows  laborers  or  employee*  t.» 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  is  unquestionably  void  and  un- 
constitutional. It  infringes  on  the  freedom  of  contract,  to  which  every 
citizen  is  entitled  under  the  law.  It  is  true  that  a  legislative  act,  which 
prescribes  the  length  of  time  amounting  to  a  day's  work  when  no  speoiMl 
agreement  upon  the  subject  is  made  between  the  parties,  is  a  valid  act 
But  any  statute  providing  that  the  employer  and  laiborer  may  not  agree  with 
each  other  as  to  what  time  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  is  an  invalid  act.i« 

A  city  ordinance^  was  declared  invalid  in  Washington  on  sim- 
ilar grounds.*' 

In  Xew  York  a  penal  law  requiring  an  eight-hour  day  on  pub- 
lic or  contract  work  was  decl>ared  unconstitutional  as  to  contract- 
ors, on  account  of  a  defect  peculiar  to  the  law,  and  because  of  un- 
lawful discrimination  between  contractors  doing  public  work  and 

11  FsT  parte  Kuhark,  85   Cal.   274.      See  also   Cleveland  v.   OonjttnicUon  Oo.,  07 
Ohio  St.  197.  and  People  ex  rel.  Willie mn  Company  v.  Metz,  193  N.  Y.  148. 
\2Fi*ke  V.  People.  188  lU.  206   HOOO). 
li  Swttle  V.  Smyth,  22  Wash.  327   (1900). 
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all  other  contractors.  This  decision  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
law,  however,  as  to  direct  employees  of  the  state*^  In  1901,  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  declared  invalid,  so  far  as  affecting 
municipalities,  that  part  of  the  labor  law  which  provided  for  the 
payment  by  the  state  and  all  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  and  all 
contractors  on  public  work,  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.^^  The 
principal  ground  for  the  decision  was  the  state's  lack  of  power  to 
regulate  the  form  of  contract  or  the  manner  of  doing  public  work 
by  municipalities.  Following  this  decision,  three  years  later  the 
eight-hour  provision  of  the  same  section  was  declared  invalid  so 
far  as  it  affected  municipalities.^®  As  a  result  of  the  earlier  deci- 
sion the  state  constitution  was  amended  in  1905  so  as  to  authorize 
such  legislation.  The  section  was  re-enacted  and  in  1908  was 
declared  constitutional.^^ 

Since  1904  the  validity  of  statutes  regulating  hours  of  l-abor  in 
public  employment  has  not  been  successfully  questioned.  A 
Kansas  case^^  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
it  was  aflRrmed  in  1903  in  the  following  language  (Atkin  v. 
Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207,  p.  222)  : 

It  may  be  that  the  State,  in  enacting  the  statute,  intended  to  give  its 
sanction  to  the  view  held  by  many,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  general 
welfare  of  employees,  mechanics  and  workmen,  upon  whom  rest  a  portion  of 
the  burdens  of  government,  will  be  subserved  if  labor  performed  for  eight 
continuous  hours  was  taken  to  be  a  full  day's  work;  that  a  restriction  of 
day's  work  to  that  number  of  hours  would  promote  morality,  improve  the 
physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  laborers  and  workmen  and  enable  them 
the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  appertaining  to  citizenship.  We  have  no 
occasion  here  to  consider  these  questions,  or  to  determine  upon  which  side  is 
the  sounder  reason;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  controlling  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  in  question,  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground  to 
dispute  the  power  of  the  State  to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking  work 
for  it  or  for  one  of  Us  municipal  agencies^  should  permit  or  require  an  em- 
ployee on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day,  and  to  inflict 
puniKliment  upon  those  who  are  embraced  by  such  regulations  and  yet  dis- 
regard them  *  •  *,  it  belongs  to  the  State,  as  the  guardian  and  trustee 
for  its  people,  and  having  control  of  its  affairs,  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  will  permit  public  work  to  be  done  on  its  behalf,  or  on  behalf 
of  its  municipalities.  No  court  has  authority  to  review  its  action  in  that 
respect.     •     **     • 

Some  stre&s  is  laid  on  the  fact  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  the  work  performed  by 
defendants*  employee  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  limb  or  health,     *     *     *.     In 

14  People  V.  Orange  County  Road  Conntruclion  Co.,  175  N.  Y.  84    (1908). 

U  People  ex  rel.  Rocertt  v.  fooler,  166  N.  Y.  1. 

\^  People  ex  rel.  CoHney  v    Grout,  179  N.  Y.  417. 

\T  People  €T  ret.  Wininma  Company  v.  Metz,  193  N.  Y.  148. 

USitate  V.  Atkin,  64  Kan.  174. 
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the  view  we  take  of  this  cnse,  sucli  considerations  are  not  controlling.  We 
rest  our  decision  ii{>oii  the  hroad  ground  that  the  work  being  of  a  public 
character^  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  its  municipal  agents 
acting  by  its  authority,  it  is  for  the  State  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  permit  work  of  that  kind  to  be  done. 

As  to  the  power  of  a  state  over  a  city,  the  court  said, 

Such  (municipal)  corporations  are  the  creatures  —  mere  political  subdi- 
visions—  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  part  of  its  powers. 
They  may  exert  only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  granted  to  them,  or  such 
as  may  be  necessarily  implied  from  those  granted.  What  they  lawfully  do 
of  a  public  character  is  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  State.  They  are  in 
every  essential  sense,  only  auxiliaries  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  local 
government.  They  may  be  created,  or  haying  been  created,  their  powers  may 
be  restricted  or  enlarged,  or  altogether  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature; the  authority  of  the  legislature,  when  restricting  or  withdrawing 
such  powers,  being  subject  only  to  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  col- 
lective and  individual  rights  of  the  people  of  the  municipality  shall  not 
thereby  Ije  destroyed.** 

III.  Laws  Affecting  Private  Bmplosrment. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  laws,  those  limiting  hours  of 
labor  in  private  employment.  It  was  shown  that  laws  belonging 
in  the  first  class  are  not  unconstitutional,  but  they  are  without 
force  and  have  been  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  workmen.  The 
laws  in  the  second  class,  those  relating  to  public  work,  have  been 
held  valid  by  the  highest  courts  and  an  eight-hour  day  is  assured 
to  all  employees  working  directly  for  the  government  or  for  con- 
tractors on  public  work,  under  the  federal  jurisdiction  and  under 
that  of  many  of  the  states.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
workmen  are  in  private  employment.  It  is  in  this  field  then 
that  court  decisions  are  of  most  importance. 

It  was  shown  above  that  a  state  may  regulate  hours  of  labor 
on  public  work,  not  because  public  work  is  unheal thful,  but  be- 
cause the  state  as  an  employer  has  the  same  right  as  any  other 
employer  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  ask 
men  to  accept  employment  No  precedent  is  created  thereby  for 
regulating  hours  of  labor  in  private  employment.  When  the 
state  does  that  it  is  interfering  in  the  contractual  relations  of 

19  See  also  Ellis  v.  United  8taie$,  206  V.  B.  246 ;  Tn  re  Dalton,  61  Kan.  257  and 
fitate  V.  MclfaUy,  48  Ia.  Ann,  1450.  Aikin  r.  Kanms  has  been  followed  In  these 
(mncn:  In  re  Broad.  36  WtMh.  449.  overnillnff  f^enttle  t.  Smyth,  supra;  State  v. 
Livinffttton  Concrete  Bldg.  d  Ufa.  Co.,  34  Mont.  670  •  Keefe  v.  People,  87  Pac.  791 
<CoJo.).  and   Bf/ers  v.  State,  10*>  Pac.  804   (Oklahoma). 
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citizens^  and  there  must  be  strong  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  a  state  cannot  interfere  in  the  contractual 
relations  of  adults  capable  under  the  law  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  (sui  juris)  unless  to  preserve  or  promote  the  health,  safety 
or  welfare  of  the  community.  In  other  words,  statutes  of  this 
sort  will  be  declared  unconstitutional  unless  their  provisions  seem 
to  be  authorized  under  the  police  power. 

The  great  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  l^slation  regulat- 
ing conditions  of  employment  is  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  similar  provisions  in 
state  constitutions.  The  part  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  w^hich 
applies  in  such  cases  reads  as  follows : 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Under  this,  or  similar  constitutional  provisions,  of  the  states 
themselves,  laws  regulating  conditions  of  labor  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  on  two  leading  grounds :  infringing  on  freedom  of 
contract,  thus  taking  property  without  due  process  of  law;  an  J 
discriminating  improperly  between  persons  or  classes,  thus  deny- 
ing the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  According  to  Freund*^  the 
freedom  of  contract  theory  was  first  invoked  against  labor  ]esc\>- 
lation  in  1886,  by  the  supreme  courts  of  Pennsylvania^^  and 
Illinois.^  In  the  Pennsylvania  case,  which  was  a  decision  on  a 
law  requiring  the  payment  of  wages  in  cash  at  coal  mines  and  fac- 
tories, the  court  declared  the  important  sections  of  the  act  to  lv3. 

Utterly  unconstitutional  and  void,  inasmuch  as  by  them  an  attempt  ha^ 
been  made  by  the  legislature  to  do  what,  in  this  county  cannot  be  done; 
that  ivS,  to  prevpnt  persons  who  are  sui  juris  from  making  their  own  con- 
tracts. The  Act  is  an  infringement  alike  of  the  employer  and  the  employee; 
more  than  this,  it  is  an  insulting  attempt  to  put  the  laborer  under  a 
legislative  tutelage,  which  is  not  only  degrading  to  his  manhood,  hut  sub- 
versive of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

He  may  sell  his  labor  for  what  he  thinks  best,  whether  money  or  goods, 
just  as  his  employer  may  sell  his  iron  or  coal,  and  any  and  every  law  that 
proposes  to  prevent  him  from  so  doing  is  an  infringement  of  his  constitu- 
tional privileges,  and  consequently  vicious  and  void. 

20  Address  before  third  annual  meeting  American  ABsoclation  for  Labor  LeglslA- 
tlon,  1909,  report  of  proceedlnjfB,  p.  52. 

21  Oodcharles  v.  Wiffeman,  118  Pa.  St.  431. 

22  Millet  V.  People,  117  III.  294. 
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The  maimer  in  which  this  theory  was  made  to  operate  against 
statutes  regulating  hours  of  labor  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the 
only  decision  by  any  state  supreme  court  denying  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  to  regulate  hours  of  labor  of  women.^ 

Section  2  of  Article  2  of  the  oonstitution  of  Illinois  provideB,  that  "  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 
•  •  *  The  privilege  of  contracting  is  both  a  liberty  and  a  property  right. 
Liberty  includes  the  right  to  acquire  property,  and  that  means  and  includes 
the  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts.  The  right  to  use,  buy  and  sell 
property  and  contract  in  respect  thereto  is  protected  by  the  constitution. 
Labor  is  property,  and  the  laborer  has  the  same  right  to  sell  his  labor  and 
to  contract  with  reference  thereto,  as  has  any  other  property  owner.  In 
this  country  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  prevent  persons  who  are  sui 
juris  from  making  their  own  contracts,  nor  can  it  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  contract  between  the  workman  and  the  employer.  The  right  to  labor  or 
employ  labor,  and  make  contracts  in  respect  thereto  upon  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  is  included  in  the  constitutional 
guaranty  above  quoted. 

This  is  a  theory  which  has  had  great  effect  in  determining  the 
scope  of  labor  legislation,  and  is  discussed  further  on  a  later 
page.^ 

The  second  difficulty  presented  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
is  one  of  classification.  There  must  be  reasonable  grounds  for  a 
classification,  based  on  public  policy,  or  the  oourts  will  declare  the 
statute  void,  as  denying  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Thus 
the  Nebraska  statute  declaring  eight  hours  to  be  a  legal  day's 
work  in  all  employments  excepting  farm  labor  and  domestic  ser- 
vice was  declared  unconstitutional  partly  because  of  unreasonable 
discrimination  against  the  classes  not  covered  by  the  statute.^ 
And  an  eight-hour  law  on  public  work  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional in  New  York  so  far  as  it  related  to  municipal  contractors 
because  of  the  discrimination  against  public  as  compared  with 
private  contractors.^^ 

These  constitutional  obstacles  have  been  mentioned  to  show 
what  the  difficulties  are  that  stand  in  the  way  of  legislation  limit- 

iiRitcMa  V,  People,  155  III.  98  (1894),  overruled  In  effect  by  Ritchie  r.  Way- 
Mon.  91  N.  B.  Rep.  695  (1910i. 

U  other  adverae  decisions  based  wholly  or  in  part  on  this  theory  are  Cleveland 
V.  Clement  Bros.  Con&truction  Co.,  67  Ohio  St  197:  Low  v.  Rees  Printing  Co..  41 
Nebr,  127;  Whe^inff  Bridge  A  Terminal  Railway  Co,  v.  Qilmore,  8  Ohio  Cir.  Ct. 
Rep.  658:  In  re  Morgan,  26  Colo.  415:  Fiske  v.  People,  188  III.  206;  Seattle  v. 
Bmyth,  22  Wash.  327 ;  Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45. 

KLow  r.  Reee  Printing  Co.,  supra,  ,    „    «.      ^  ^ 

u  People  r.  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Co.,  175  N.  Y.  84.  Other  cases 
decided  adver.«?ely  where  the  principle  of  classification  was  a  factor  are  Bridf/e  Co. 
T.  OUmore,  8  CIr.  Ct.  Rep.  658  fOhlo^  :  Ritchie  t.  People,  155  111.  98 :  Tn  re  Mor- 
gan, 26  Colo.   415. 
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ing  daily  hours  of  labor  for  adult  males.  Some  of  the  cases 
cited  to  illustrate  the  points  have  since  been  overruled,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  valuable  as  illustrations.  By  defining  these  con- 
stitutional obstacles  the  way  is  opened  up  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  obviated  by  the  police  power. 

No  court  has  yet  attempted  to  set  limits  to  the  operation  of  the 
police  power.  All  definitions  are  in  somewhat  vague  and  gen- 
eral terms,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ezplanation  of  its 
present  operation  would  be  a  composite  of  expressions  explana- 
tory of  the  police  power  appearing  in  the  various  court  decisions 
where  it  has  been  discussed.  From  this  mass  of  decisions, 
Freund  says,  "  it  is  possible  to  evolve  at  least  two  main  attributes 
or  characteristics  which  differentiate  the  police  power:  it  aims 
directly  to  secure  and  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  it  does  so 
by  restraint  and  compulsion."^ 

Since  from  court  decisions  alone  can  the  principles  governing 
the  operation  of  this  power  be  ascertained,  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  some  of  the  definitions  or  explanations  found  in  recent 
cases.  In  People  v.  Lochner^  Chief  Justice  Parker  enumerated 
many  cases  where  laws  apparently  repugnant  to  the  fourteenth 
amandiment  had  been  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  of  police  power.  Among  these  were  statutes 
abolishing  the  fellow  servant  defense  (127  U.  S.  205)  ;  double 
damages  for  stock  killed  by  a  railroad  when  no  fence  was  main- 
tained (129  TJ.  S.  26)  ;  licensing  engineers  and  making  railway 
companies  pay  examination  fees  (128  TJ.  S.  96) ;  requiring  other 
heat  than  stoves  on  railways  over  50  miles  long  (165  U.  S.  6^/8); 
immediate  payment  of  wages  to  discharged  employees  by  railway 
companies  (17S  U.  S.  404)  ;  prohibiting  options  to  sell  grain 
(184  U.  S.  425)  ;  inspection  of  mines  at  owners'  expense  (125 
U.  S.  203)  ;  declaring  void  all  contracts  for  sales  of  stocks  on 
margins  (187  U.  S.  606),  and  an  eight-hour  law  for  miners 
(Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366). 

In  New  York,  too,  many  laws  have  been  sustained  which  in- 
terfered with  property  rights.  In  People  v.  Ha/vnor,^  the  court 
said,  after  enumerating  certain  statutory  regulations, 

27  Police  power,  p  8. 
W177  N.   Y.   145. 
29  149  N.  Y.  1J>5 
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TJie  sanction  for  these  apparent  trespasses  upon  private  rights  is  found  in 
the  principle  that  every  man's  liberty  and  property  is,  to  some  extent,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  welfare,  as  each  person's  interest  is  presumed  to  be  pro- 
moted by  that  which  promotes  the  interest  of  all.  Dependent  upon  this 
principle  is  the  great  police  power,  so  universally  recognized,  but  so  diffi- 
cult to  define,  which  guards  the  health,  the  welfare  and  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

In  an  earlier  case  in  which  a  child  labor  law  was  sustained,  Jus- 
tice Gray  said,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  the  police  power  of  a  state;  or, 
under  recent  judicial  decisions,  to  say  where  the  constitutional  boundaries 
limiting  its  exercise  are  to  be  fixed.  It  is  a  power  essential  to  be  conceded 
to  the  state,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  We  may  say 
of  it  that  when  its  operation  i«  in  the  direction  of  so  regulating  a  use  of 
private  property,  or  of  so  restraining  personal  action,  as  manifestly  to 
secure,  or  to  tend  to  the  comfort,  prosperity  or  protection  of  the  community, 
no  constitutional  guaranty  is  violated,  and  the  legislative  authority  is  not 
transcended.'^^ 

Following  are  extracts  from  opinions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court : 

Powell  r.  Pennsylvania,  127  U.  S.  67 8:  p.  683.  "It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  if  this  statute  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people  and  for  the  prevention 
of  fraud,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  (14th)  Amendment;  for  it  is  the 
settled  doctrine  of  this  court  that,  as  government  is  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  others,  of  preserving  the  public  health  and  the  public  morals, 
it  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  those  objects;  and  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  that  power  by  the  States." 

Knoxville  Iron  Co.  v,  Harbison,  185  U.  S.  13:  p.  20,  (quoting  with  evident 
approval  words  of  Tennessee  court  in  same  case,  103  Tenn.  421 ) .  "  *  *  The 
passage  of  the  act  was  a  legitimate  exercise  of  police  power,  and  upon  that 
ground  also  the  legislation  is  well  sustained.  The  first  right  of  a  state  as 
of  a  man,  is  self -protect  ion,  and  with  the  state  that  right  involves  the 
universally  acknowledged  power  and  duty  to  enact  and  enforce  all  such  laws 
not  in  plain  conflict  with  some  provisions  of  the  state  or  Federal  Constitu- 
tion as  may  rightly  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  for  tlie  safety,  health, 
morals,  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  people." 

Seduction  Company  v.  Sanitary  Works,  19»  U.  S.  306:  p.  318.  "It  may 
be  taken  as  firmly  established  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  court  that  the 
states  possess,  because  they  have  never  surrendered,  the  power  ♦  •  ♦  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  reasonable,  necessary  and  appropriate, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  comfort;  and  that  no  person  has 
an  absolute  right  '  to  be  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  wholly  freed 
from  restraint';  but  'persons  and  property  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
restraints  and  burdens,  in  order  to  secure  the  general  comfort,  health,  and 

» People  V.  Eicer,  141  N.  Y.  129. 
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general  prosperity  of  the  State ' —  the  public,  as  represented  by  its  consti- 
tuted authorities,  taking  care  always  that  no  regulation,  although  adopted 
for  those  ends  shall  violate  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental  law  nor 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  individual  rights  beyond  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  Equally  well  settled  is  the  principle  that  if  a  regulation,  enacted 
by  competent  public  authority  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  has  a  real,  substantial  relation  to  that  object,  the  courts  will  not 
strike  it  down  upon  grounds  merely  of  public  policy  or  expediency." 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  the  police  power  to  laws 
regulating  hours  of  labor  in  private  employment.  It  was  pointed 
out  above  that  such  laws  will  be  held  unconstitutional  when  ap- 
plied to  adults,  unless  they  can  be  justified  under  the  police 
power.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  validity,  under 
this  power,  of  laws  regulating  daily  hours  of  women,'^  but  in 
decisions  sustaining  them  the  courts  have  sometimes  been  care- 
ful to  state  that  an  approval  of  such  laws  for  women  does  not  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  approving  laws  affecting  men  similarly. 
The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  said  in  1902,^^ 

Certain  kinds  of  work  which  may  be  performe<l  by  men  without  injury 
to  their  health,  would  wreck  the  constitutions  and  destroy  the  health  of 
women.  *  *  *  On  the  question  of  the  right  to  contract  we  may  well 
declare  a  law  unconstitutional  which  interferes  with  or  abridges  the  right 
of  adult  males  to  contract  with  each  other  in  any  of  the  business  affairs  or 
vocations  of  life.  The  employer  and  the  laborer  are  practically  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  these  observations  do  not  apply  to  women  and  children. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  iftdlcr  v.  Oregon^  stated 
that  women  need  a  protection  that  men  do  not;  but  the  strongest 
statement  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Illinois  case^*  sus- 
taining a  ten-hour  law  for  women.     In  that  case  the  court  said : 

It  was  conceded,  upon  the  oral  arguments  by  appellants,  that  if  the 
statute  now  under  consideration  had  been  passed  with  a  view  to  limit  the 
employment  of  men  in  mechanical  establishments,  factories  or  laundries  to 
ten  hours  during  any  one  day,  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  interference  with 
the  right  of  men  to  contract  for  their  labor,  and  unconstitutional  and 
void.  •  *  •  It  is  known  to  all  men  ♦  •  »  that  woman's  physical 
structure  and  the  performance  of  maternal  functions  place  her  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  battle  of  life;  that  while  a  man  can  work  for  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day  without  injury  to  himself,  a  woman  •  »  •  cannot; 
that  while  a  man  can  work  standing  upon  his  feet  for  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day,  day  after  day,  without  injury  to  himself,  a  woman  cannot. 


SI  S<H*  citations,  supra,  p.  91. 

82  Wenham  v.  State^  Go  Nebr.  304. 

S3  208  TT.   S.  412. 

ii  Ritchie  v.  Wapman,  91  N.  E.  695. 
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Nevertheless^  laws  designed  to    regulate   hours   of   labor   for  • 
adult  males  have  been  sustained  where  the  courts  were  convinced 
that  such  regulation  had  a  real  relation  to  health,  safety  or  public 
wdfare. 

The  most  numerous  hours-of-labor  laws  are  in  employments 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  is  most  concerned,  and  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  this  character  is  railroad  work.  The  theory  on  which 
a  limitation  of  hours  of  labor  on  railroads  is  based  was  stated  by 
the  late  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
an  address  at  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1908.  He  said,  referring  to  railroads, 
*^  The  master  owes  a  special  duty,  not  merely  to  the  employes,  but 
to  those  who  are  to  use  the  conveniences  which  he  has  provided  for 
transportation  and  travel  —  owes  to  them  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  employe's  time  of  labor  is  not  so  prolonged  as  to  seriously  im- 
pair his  ability  to  do  the  work  safely.  He  must  be  compelled  to 
stop  his  employes  from  further  toil  whenever  it  appears  that  a 
continuance  thereat  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  injury 
because  of  sleepiness,  weariness,  or  inability  to  pay  proper  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  the  life  and  safety  of  the  employe,  but  the 
p*eater  interests  placed  in  his  care  which  justify  the  state  in  say- 
ing to  the  employer:  You  must  not  let  that  employe  work  more 
than  a  certain  length  of  time,  so  that  while  he  is  at  his  post  of 
duty  his  faculties  shall  be  under  full  control."^ 

The  validity  of  legislation  regulating  hours  of  labor  on  rail- 
roads has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
C^ourt,  though  in  the  Employers^  Liability  Cases'^'  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  the  relations  of  master  and  servant  in  inter- 
state commerce  was  definitely  affirmed.  It  is  only  very  recently 
that  the  supreme  courts  of  the  states  have  had  these  laws  before 
them  for  consideration,  and  the  decisions  rendered  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  such  doubt  that  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Pourt  seems  especially  desirable. 

What  appears  to  be  the  earliest  decision  on  the  validity  of  an 
hours-of-labor  law  on  railroads  was  rendered  by  an  inferior  court 
in  Ohio  in  18&4.  The  law  declared  ten  hours  to  be  a  day's  work 
on  railroads  and  required  additional  pay  for  overtime  and  pro- 


rsrharltles  and  th^  Commons,  Nov.  7,  1908,  p.  240. 
3<  207  n.  8.  463,  494. 
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vided  further  that  after  twentj-four  hours  of  work  there  should 
be  a  minimum  period  of  eight  hours  for  rest.  The  court  declared 
the  first  part  of  the  law  unconstitutional,  as  infringing  on  liberty 
of  contract  and  depriving  the  railroad  company  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  The  part,  however,  requiring  an  eight- 
hour  rest  period  after  twenty-four  hours  on  duty  was  held  a 
valid'  exercise  of  the  police  power.^^ 

It  was  not  until  1908  that  these  laws  were  brought  before  the 
state  supreme  courts,  and  meanwhile  another  issue  had  been  in- 
jected into  the  situation  than  the  right  of  the  states,  under  the 
police  power,  to  protect  workmen  by  limiting  their  hours  of  labor. 
In  1907  a  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  regulating  hours  of  labor 
on  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.^  This  law  was 
enacted  in  March,  1907,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  go  into 
effect  for  one  year.  The  question  was  accordingly  raised  whether 
the  state  laws  were  valid  during  the  period  that  the  federal 
statute  was  inoperative,  since  a  state  may  l^islate  with  respect 
to  interstate  commerce  only  when  the  ground  has  not  been  covered 
by  a  federal  statute. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1908  the  courts  of  six  states  have 
passed  upon  the  validity  of  state  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  for 
railroad  employees.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  state  laws  in  1907  and  1908,  during  the 
time  between  the  passage  and  the  going  into  effect  of  the  federal 
law.  It  was  recognized  either  expressly  or  impliedly  by  the 
courts  in  all  six  of  the  states  that  a  state  may,  under  its  police 
jwwer,  regulate  hours  of  labor  on  railroads,  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  not  done  so,  even  if  interstate  commerce  is  incidentally 
affected  thereby.  But  the  federal  government  having  acted,  the 
courts  of  three  states,  Missouri,'*  Wisconsin*^  and  Texas,*^  have 
held  that  the  state  laws  were  invalid  from  the  time  of  passage  of 
the  federal  act.  The  courts  of  three  states,  Montana,**  Washing- 
ton,^^ and  North  Carolina/^  have  declared  that  the  laws  of  their 
states  were  unaffected  by  the  passage  of  the  federal  act,  until  it 

87  Wheelinfj  Rridpe  and  Terminal  Railtoay  Co.  v.  OUmore,  8  Ohio  Cir.  Ct.  Bep.  658. 

SSLaws  of  1005-7.   chnp.   2030. 

39  State  V.  Afo.  P^riflc  R.  J?.,  212  Mo.  658:  111  8.  W.  500. 

iO  Slate  V.  <\.  if.  rf  St.  P.  R.   /?..  i:^r>  Wis.  407. 

41  StQte  V.  TfTatt,  etc..  R.  f?.,  124  R.  W.  nft4. 

42  Fftate  V.  Xo.  Par.  Ry.  Co.,  36  Mont,  r.82  :  93  Pac.  945. 

A2  Stair  ex  rcl.  Atkinson  v.  Tio.  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  53  Wash.  673;  102  Pac.  870. 
*4  Uoud  V.  R.   Co.,  151   N.  C.  536. 
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went  into  effect,  and  hence  were  valid  until  superseded  by  it  on 
March  4,  1908.  The  North  Carolina  court  intimated  also  that 
the  law  was  probably  valid  after  the  federal  set  took  effect.  The 
latest  case  to  be  decided  in  u  state  court  is  the  ei^t-hour  teleg- 
raphers' case  in  New  York,**  and  here  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
the  law  to  be  oertainly  valid  after  the  federal  nine-hour  law  had 
gone  into  affect 

In  these  decisions  outside  of  Xew  York  and  North  Carolina, 
there  is  practical  unanimity  that  the  state  law  cannot  stand  con- 
temporaneously with  the  federal  law,  the  only  question  being 
whether  the  latter  was  in  effect  so  as  to  exclude  state  l^slation 
from  the  moment  of  becoming  a  law  or  not  until  a  year  later,  when 
it  went  into  «ctual  operation.  On  this  technical  point  the  five 
courts  ntimed  and  the  North  Carolina  court  differed,  three  to 
three.  The  New  York  case,  in  holding  the  state  law  still  valid,  in- 
troduced an  argument  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  decisions. 
The  reasoning  followed  was  to  the  effect  that  the  federal  nine-hour, 
law  had  established  a  minimum  safety  regulation.  It  did  not  in- 
hibit a  greater  exercise  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  state  by 
requiring  a  less  number  of  hours.  The  state  statute  merely  raised 
the  minimum  and  does  not  eonflict.  '^  It  is  the  same  as  if  Con- 
gress had  enacted  that  the  class  of  employees  named  might  be 
employed  for  9  hours  or  less,  and  the  state  bad  fixed  the  lesser 
number  which  was  left  open  by  the  federal  statute."  The  dictum 
of  the  North  Carolina  court,  above  referred  to,  was  that  the  sub- 
ject is  '^  a  matter  which  both  sovereignties  may  supervise  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  at  least  when  there  is  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween them." 

These  differences  of  opinion  among  the  state  courts  can  be 
settled,  -as  remarked  above,  only  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Far  more  important  than  the  differences  are  the 
points  of  agreement,  and  the  undisputed  fact  that  emerges  from 
these  adjudications  is  that  hours  of  labor  of  emplovees  of  rail- 
roads, having  anything  to  do  with  the  movement  of  trains,  may  be 
regulated  by  law.  This  point  is  clearly  made  in  the  decisions. 
In  the  Montana  ease,  after  citing  128  TT.  S.  96,  where  a  law  re- 

45  People  V.  Erie  R.  R.,  198  N.  Y.  369. 
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quiring  the  examination  and  licensing  of  railway  engineers  was 
held  valid,  the  court  said, 

The  mechanical  efficiency  or  personal  habits  of  engineers,  or  their  capacity 
or  that  of  other  railway  employees  to  distinguish  colors,  and  hence  their 
greater  efficiency  in  handling  of  trains,  does  not  more  nearly  concern  the 
public  safety  than  does  the  necessity  for  sleep  and  rest,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  full  possession  of  their  mental  powers  and  physical  strength  to 
aid  them  in  the  performance  of  their  responsible  duties.  ♦  *  ♦  The  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  it  affects  interstate  commerce,  falls  within  the  power  of 
Federal  legislation  under  the  constitution,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  such  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  for  state  control,  under  the  exercise  of 
its  police  power,  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  and  also  for  the  healtli 
and  lives  of  railroad  employees  themBelves.45 

In  the  New  York  case,  attorneys  for  the  railroad  contended  that 
the  state  had  no  power  to  place  such  a  limitation  on  the  right  of 
the  employer  to  regulate  conditions  of  employment.  Referring  to 
this  the  court  said, 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  defense  cannot  be  maintained.  The  doctrine  that 
the  Legislature  under  proper  circumstances  and  within  reasonable  limits 
may  exercise  its  police  power  in  the  regulation  of  hours  and  conditions  of 
labor  is  now  thoroughly  and  broadly  established.  One  familiar  form  of  this 
class  of  legislation  is  that  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  employee  as  especially  in  the  case  of  women  and 
children.  Another  class  seeks  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  public  by  limitinj* 
the  hours  of  labor  of  those  who  are  in  control  of  dangerous  agencies  le.st 
by  excessive  periods  of  duty  they  become  fatigued  and  indifferent  and  cauH(» 
accidents  leading  to  injuries  and  destruction  of  life.  This  statute  comes 
within  the  latter  class.  *  *  *  It  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  such  an 
employee  subjected  to  too  long  hours  of  duty  and  confinement  might  become 
physically  fatigued  and  mentally  inert  and  make  mistakes  which  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  life.  This  being  so  it  was  permissible  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  statute  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  no  reason  or  argument  to  support  its  judgment  that  eight 
hours  was  a  proper  limit.4« 

In  the  same  class  with  railroad  legislation  is  that  limiting  hours 
on  street  railways,  since  the  safety  of  the  public  as  well  as  that  of 
the  employee  is  directly  involved.  The  validity  of  thieve  laws  has 
not  yet  been  tested.  In  1902,  however,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  tho  Governor,  the  Supreme  'Court  of  Rhode  Island  delivered 
an  opinion  on  the  ten-hour  law  in  that  state  for  street  car  ein- 
p]o}^ees.     It  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court  that  tho 

45  3fi  Mont.  582. 

46  01  N.  E.  S40.  Soo  nlpo  Prh'n  v.  Y  Y.  C.  R.  P..  102  Apo.  Dlr.  71.  affirm<>d 
188  N.  Y.  505.  nnd  Pcnnf^yhnuia  Co.  v.  McCalfenj,  139  Ind.  430:  38  N.  E.  67. 
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law  was  constitutional.  After  citing  as  authority  a  dccidion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  sustaining  the  Utah 
eight-hour  law  for  mines  and  smelters/^  the  court  said  that  in  this 
ease  the  law  was  even  **  more  clearly  within  such  power  for  the 
triple  reason  that  it  deals  with  public  corporations,  the  use  of  a 
public  franchise,  and  a  provision  for  public  safety,"*** 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  chief  reason  for  sus- 
taining laws  regulating  houra  of  labor  on  railroads  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  accident.  There  is  another  class  of 
employments  where  hours  of  labor  have  been  restricted  by  law, 
apparently  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  both  the  public  and  the  employees.  Typical  of  this  class 
are  bakery  employees  and  drug  clerks. 

The  laws  affecting  drug  clerks  have  not  yet  come  before  the 
courts,  but  the  decisions  on  the  validity  of  the  New  York  ten-hour 
law  for  bakers  are  among  the  best  known  of  the  labor  decisions  of 
the  coutttry.  This  law  restricted  the  hours  of  work  in  bakeries  to 
ten  a  day  or  sixty  in  a  week,  overtime  being  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shortening  the  last  day  of  the  week.  In  1901  a  deputy 
factory  inspector  secured  the  conviction  of  a  master  baker,  in  the 
Oneida  'County  Court,  of  having  violated  the  ten-hour  law.  The 
defendant  appealed,  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  law,  but  it  was  sustained  by  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth 
Department.*®  It  was  then  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  the  law  was  again  sustained.*^  The  case  was  then  appealed 
to  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  where  it  was  finally 
declared  unconstitutional.^* 

No  ease  relating  to  hours  of  labor  has  attracted  more  interest 
or  more  discussion  than  this.  In  all  of  the  three  courts  which 
passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  the  decision  was 
reached  by  a  divided  court,  the  controlling  decision  being  reached 
in  each  case  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  in  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  strong  dissenting 
opinions  were  wriMen.  The  majority  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  was  written  by  Chief  Justice  Parker.     He  re- 

47  TTol^m  V.  Hftrdy,  169  TT.  S.  3«0. 

4S  Tn  re  Tt'n-Hour  Law.  24  R.  T.  603.     Rp(»  alfto  Ft.  Wayne,  etc.,  Trartion  Co.  v. 
Croahie,  81   N.  E.  67   fTDdlana>. 

49  People  V.  Lochner.  73  Anp.  Dlv.  120. 
WProp?«  V.  T^rhner.  177  N.  Y.  14.'>. 
51  Lochner  v.  New  York.  198  T7.  S.  45. 
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viewed  carof uUj  the  decisions  involving  the  poliee  power,  of  both 
the  United  States -Supreme  Court  and  the  New  York  oourts,  and 
then  held  that  under  these  decisions  the  police  power  could  legiti- 
niately  be  brought  into  operation  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  of  the  employees  against  the  dangers  of  health  incident  to  ex- 
cessive hours  in  the  heated,  dust-laden  atmospheres  of  bakeries. 
Justice  Vann,  in  a  concurring  opinion,  cited  medical  authorities  at 
length  to  show  the  unhealthful  nature  of  l<mg  hours  of  work  in 
bakeries.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  peculiar  necessity  of  a  law  limit- 
ing hours  of  work  in  bakeries  and  that  consequently  it  could  not 
be  justified  under  the  police  power  but  was  unconstitutional  and 
void,  as  an  interference  with  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  individual 
to  contract.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  Justice 
Peckham  said  — 

Statutes  of  the  nature  of  that  under  review,  limiting  hours  in  which 
grown  and  inteUigent  men  may  lalK>r  to  earn  their  living,  are  mere  meddle- 
some interferences  with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  they  are  not  saved 
from  condemnation  hy  the  claim  that  they  are  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  individual  whose 
rights  are  interfered  with,  unless  there  be  some  fair  ground,  reasonable  in 
and  of  itself,  to  say  that  there  is  material  danger  to  the  public  health  or 
to  the  health  of  the  employee,  if  the  hours  of  labor  are  not  curtailed. 

This  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  cited  as 
controlling  authority  in  a  case  decided  recently  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri.^  In  this  ease  a  law  was  declared  invalid  which 
limited  the  work  of  bakers  to  six  days  in  the  week.  The  lengtJi 
of  a  day  was  not  limited  and  under  the  law  the  bakery  employees 
might  have  worked  twenty-four  hours  every  day  during  the  six 
days.  The  only  inhibition  was  against  working  seven  days.  Yet 
tJie  court  cited  and  followed  as  authority,  a  decision  declaring  in- 
valid a  law  limiting  the  average  hours  of  work  each  day  to  ten. 

There  remain  to  be  cited  decisions  r^arding  the  limitation  of 
hours  of  labor  in  employments  where  the  danger  of  long  hours  is 
incurred  by  the  employees  only,  not  by  the  general  public.  The 
laws  of  this  class  that  have  been  passed  on  by  the  courts  are  those 
relating  to  mines  and  smelters.  In  a  considerable  number  of  west- 
em  states  there  are  eight-honr  laws  for  employees  engaged  in 


r.2/?/fl/r  V.  Milsifek,  125  S.  W.  ."07   (Fob.  12.  1010.) 
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tkeee  oecupationSi  Sinee  1896  the  constitutioiiAlity  of  these  laws 
has  been  tested  seven  times  in  the  supreme  coortB  of  live  different 
statiesy  and  twice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Only  onee  has  the  deeisi<»i  been  adverse  to  the  law,  and  that  in  a 
CMorado  deci^don^  which  has  sinoe  been  specifically  repudiated  by 
the  courts  of  some  of  the  other  states*  Since  then  the  constitu- 
tion of  Colorado  has  be^i  amended  so  as  to  authorize  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  mines  and  smelters,  and  in  1908  such  a  statute  was 
enacted. 

In  the  decision  just  cited  the  court  interpreted  the  police  power 
in  a  manner  now  generally  regarded*  as  incorrect.  The  court  held 
that  t;he  police  power  could  not  be  invc^ed  to  protect  workmen 
from  the  dangers  of  their  own  work,  but  it  must  be  exercised  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  g^ieral  public. 

•  •  *  In  a  purely  private,  lawful  business,  in  which  no  special  privi- 
lege or  license  has  been  granted  by  the  state,  and  the  carrying  on  of  which 
is  attended  by  no  injury  to  the  general  public,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  legislature,  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power,  to  prohibit  an  adult 
man  who  desires  to  work  thereat  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  on  the  ground  that  working  longer  may,  or  probaA>ly  will,  injure  his 
own  health. 

The  first  of  these  mining  law  cases  to  come  bc*fore  the  courts 
was  in  Utah."  The  state  supreme  court  affirmed  the  validity  of 
the  statute  and  it  was  at  once  appealed  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  decision  of  that  court*  upholding  the  law, 
is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  discussions  of  the  theory  of  the 
police  power  as  applied  to  labor  legislation  to  be  found  in  the  rec- 
ords of  courts.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  restrictive 
laws  have  been  passed  in  many  states,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing lives,  as  laws  requiring  fire  escapes  in  hotels,  the  fencing  of 
dangerous  machinery,  etc.  These  laws  have  been  generally  held 
constitutional.  "  But,  if  it  be  within  the  power  of  a  legislature 
to  adopt  such  means  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  precautions  may  not  also  be  adopted  for 
the  protection  of  their  health  and  morals.  It  is  as  much  for  the 
interest  of  the  state  that  the  public  health  should  be  preserved  as 
that  life  should  be  made  secure.    With  this  end  in  view  quarantine 


IS  T»  re  Morgan,  20  Colo.  415 :  68  Pac,  1071. 
M  Biaie  t.  Soldm  14  Utah,  71. 
KHoJden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  8.  866. 
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laws  have  been  enacted  *  *  ^;  insane  asylums,  public  hoe- 
pitals,"  etc.,  establiahed,  and  laws  passed  for  the  exclusion  of  in- 
fected cattle  and  decayed  fruit.  *****  Upon  the  principles 
above  stated  we  think  the  act  in  question  may  be  sustained  as  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state.  *  *  *  While  the 
general  experience  of  mankind  may  jusitify  us  in  believing  that 
men  may  engage  in  ordinary  employments  more  than  eight  hours 
per  day  without  injury  to  their  health,  it  does  not  follow  that  labor 
for  the  same  length  of  time  is  innocuous  when  carried  on  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the  operative  is  deprived  of  fresh 
•air  and  sunlight,  and  u  frequently  subjected  to  foul  atmosphere 
and  a  very  high  temperature,  or  to  the  influence  of  noxious  gases 
generated  by  the  process  of  refining  or  smelting.'' 

The  court  cited  and  expressed  its  concurrence  in  a  statement  of 
the  Utah  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  the  danger  to  health  in 
the  occupations  of  mining  and  smelting.  This  oourt  said,  "  *  *  * 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  prolonged  effort,  d«ay  after  day,  subject 
to  such  conditions  and  agencies,  will  produce  morbid,  noxious  and 
often  deadly  effects  in  the  human  system.  *  *  *  It  may  be  said 
that  labor  in  such  conditions  must  be  performed.  Granting  that, 
the  period  of  labor  each  day  should  be  of  reasonable  length. 
Twelve  hours  per  day  would  be  less  injurious  than  fourteen,  ten 
than  twelve,  and  eight  than  ten.  The  Legislature  has  named 
eight.  Such  a  period  was  deemed  reasonable."  (State  v.  Hoi- 
den,  14  Utah,  ri)."* 

With  this  significant  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  record  of  decisions  relating  to  the  validity  of 
laws  which  limit  the  daily  working  hours  of  adult  males  is  made 
complete.  All  of  the  decisions  on  that  subject  made  by  the  su- 
preme courts  of  the  states  and  of  the  United  States  up  to  July, 
1910,  have  been  included  in  this  resume.  It  is  now  possible  to 
examine  them  more  critically,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
has  been  accomplished  or  established  through  the  legislation  and 
adjudications  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  experience  and  a  few  interpretative 

56  Other  cases,  where  the  constitutionality  of  similar  laws  is  afflnned,  are :  Short 
V.  Mininff  Company,  20  Utah,  20 :  Em  parte  Boyce,  27  Nev.  209 ;  Ex  parte  Kair,  28 
Nev.  425;  State  v.  Cantwell,  179  Mo.  245,  78  8.  W.  569,  affirmed  In  Cantwell  v. 
Missouri,  199  U.  S.  602 :  State  y.  Livingston,  84  Mont.  670 :  E»  parte  Martin,  106 
Pac.  235  (Cal.  1909K  See  also  State  v.  Thompson,  87  Pac.  433  fWvo.)  :  Eurrher 
V.  People,  41  Colo.  495. 
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decisions  have  made  manifest  the  inadeiiuacy  of  the  general  laws 
defining  the  length  of  a  day's  work  in  absence  of  contract,  it 
is  well  established  that  states  may  limit  the  hours  of  labor  in 
public  work.  In  private  employment,  however,  the  governing 
principles  have  not  yet  been  clearly  defined. 

There  are,  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States,  the  states, 
territories  and  dependenciee,  no  less  than  sixty-five  distinct  laws, 
some  of  which  cover  more  than  one  class  of  employees,  designed 
to  place  a  limitation  on  the  daily  hours  of  labor  of  adult  males  in 
private  employment.  Of  these  laws  those  affecting  railroads, 
bakeries  and  mines  and  smelters  have  been  contested  in  the  courts. 
There  have  been  eighteen  decisions  on  the  validity  of  these  laws, 
by  courts  of  last  resort,  of  which  eleven  have  upheld  the  laws  as 
within  the  police  power  of  the  state,  five  have  held  adversely  to 
state  laws  on  account  of  federal  regulation,  while  affirming  or 
implying  their  validity  in  the  absence  of  federal  statutes,  while 
only  two  have  been  absolutely  adverse  to  the  legislation,  on  consti- 
tutional grounds,  and  one  of  these  is  generally  regarded  as  based 
on  unsound  reasoning  and  as  not  in  accordance  with  the  precedent 
laid  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

But  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  favorable  to  legislation  affect- 
ing hours  of  labor  in  private  employment  as  the  above  facts  seem 
to  indicate.  The  field  covered  by  these  decisions  is  limited.  Of 
the  eleven  decisions  specifically  favorable  to  such  legislation  only 
one  involved  a  railroad  law,  one  involved  a  bakers'  law,  and  this 
was  immediately  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  remaining  nine  involved  laws  affecting  mines  and 
smelters.  Only  twice  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  an  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  limitation  by 
law  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  adult  males  in  private  employment. 
One  was  the  Utah  case  in  which  the  eight-hour  law  for  mines  and 
smelters  was  sustained.  The  other  was  the  Xew  York  bakers' 
ten-hour  case  in  which  the  law  was  held  invalid.  In  addition,  this 
court  aflarmed,  without  writing  an  opinion,  a  decision  of  the  IMip- 
souri  Supreme  Court,  sustaining  an  eight-hour  law  for  minos."^' 
Thus  on  only  two  classes  of  short-hour  legislation  has  this  court 
of  last  resort  been  placed  on  record.     One  case  was  decided  favor- 

:7  Cantirell  v.  MisBOuri,  199  IT.  8.  602. 
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ably  and  the  other  adversely,  and  the  second^  besides  bemg  the 
later  ease^  is  as  sweeping  and  decisive  as  the  first 

There  must  also  be  considered  the  studied  conservatism  of  the 
favorable  decisions.  The  courts  are  feeling  their  way,  and  a 
favorable  decision  is  usually  expressed  in  such  language  as  to 
restrict  the  approval  of  the  court  to  the  particular  land  of  law 
under  consideration.  As  Freund''®  says,  ''  It  is  to  be  noted  par- 
ticularly that  there  is  not  one  anumg  the  decisions  which  have 
sustained  this  legislation  that  does  not  clearly  intimate  that  if 
the  legislature  should  overstep  not  very  clearly  d^ned  limits  in 
this  form  of  legislation,  the  courts  would  be  bound  to  afford 
relief/' 

Then,  too,  it  is  evident  that  even  without  any  express  limita- 
tion, the  courts  will  not  r^ard  a  decision  favorable  to  a  short 
hour  law  affecting  one  class  of  labor  as  a  precedent  for  approving 
a  similar  law  affecting  another  class.  When  in  H olden  v.  Hardy^ 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Utah  law  for 
miners  it  apparently  opened  the  way  for  similar  legislation  in 
other  fields,  but  six  years  later  the  same  court  declared  in  Lochner 
V.  New  York  ^  that  the  former  decision  was  not  a  precedent  for 
upholding  a  ten-hour  law  for  bakers.  The  effect  which  this  latter 
decision  has  had  in  deterring  legislatures  from  passing  similar 
laws  which  might  possibly  have  been  approved,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  known.  Its  influence  upon  decisions  of  state  courts  is  shown 
in  the  Missouri  case,  declaring  unconstitutional  a  law,  which 
merely  limited  the  week's  work  to  six  days  and  put  no  limit  what- 
ever on  daUy  hours  of  labor.'^ 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
certain  definite  things  have  been  established  by  the  decisions  of 
the  last  twenty  years  on  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  in  private 
employment,  and  that  these  things  are  mpre  favorable  than  other- 
wise to  that  kind  of  legislation.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  laws 
r^ulating  hours  of  labor  in  mines  and  smelters,  are  valid  laws. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  practically  established  tiat  similar  laws 
affecting  railroad  employment  are  valid.    That  is  a  matter  not  yet 

58  Address  before  Third  Annual  Meeting  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tlML,  New  York.  December,  1909.    Report  of  Proceedings,  p.  57. 
69  169  U.  S.  366. 
•0  198  U.  S.  46. 
61  State  y.  Mikaicek,  125  S.  W.  Rep.  507. 
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pasaed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States,  but  it 
baa  been  decided  affirmatiTelj  by  the  couxta  of  a  luunber  of  the 
fitates.  The  opinion  of  the  Ehode  Island  Supreme  Courts  cited 
above,  rendered  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Goyemor,  was 
that  a  t^i-hour  law  for  street  car  employees  is  a  constitutional 
and  yalid  restriction.  This  opinion  has  no  staiMiing  as  a  prece- 
dent, but  it  has  weighty  ooming  as  it  does  from  a  court  of  last 
resort  It  is  significant  that  street  car  employmeait  is  so  restricted 
in  a  number  of  other  states,  and  that  the  laws  are  generally  ob- 
served, although  without  judicial  confirmatioiL 

More  important,  however,  than  what  has  actually  been  estab- 
lished through  the  decisions  already  made,  are  the  promises  of 
greater  gains  in  the  future,  which  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
decisions  of  the  courts  on  labor  laws.  The  very  indefiniteness  of 
the  power  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  states,  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  courts  to  place  definite  limitations,  leaves  open  an  oppor- 
tunity for  large  activity  in  the  future.  In  preserving  this  power 
thus  undefined  and  uncertain,  the  courts  have  left  room  for 
progress.  If  they  have  been  cautious  about  committing  them- 
selves too  far,  they  have  been  none  the  less  scrupulous  in  leaving 
the  way  open  for  development. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  future  vnll  experience  a  growth 
of  thought  such  as  will  not  permit  a  theoretical  freedom  of  con- 
tract, under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress,  and  that  the  courts  in  protecting  workmen  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  liberties  will  not  thereby  prevent  their  securing 
liberties  more  important  The  freedom  to  make  a  contract  to  work 
as  long  as  he  pleases  is  a  purely  theoretical  freedom  since,  in  the 
absence  of  bargaining  power  equal  to  that  of  his  employer,  the 
contract  is  often  the  result  not  of  the  free  will  of  the  employee, 
but  of  the  compulsion  of  circumstances.  It  may  be  a  case  of 
"  w<Mrk  or  starve."  N*o  one  supposes  that  a  blast  fumaoe  work- 
man, for  example,  actually  needs  or  wants  to  be  protected  in  his 
"  right "  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day  on  week  days,  and  every 
other  week  twenty-four  hours  on  Sunday.  And  no  one  imagines 
that  "New  York  bakery  employees  felt  that  their  liberties  had 
been  "  protected  "  when  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  prevented  the  L^slature  from  denying  them  the  ^'  right " 
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to  contract  with  their  employers  for  fourteen  to  nineteen  daily 
hours  of  work?  In  thus  preserving  theoretical  liberties,  court 
decisions  have  "  turned  the  very  constitution  itself  into  an  instru- 
ment of  inequality."® 

But  the  courts  have  come  to  recognize,  in  some  measure,  that 
in  order  to  have  real  freedom  of  contract  there  must  be  equality 
between  the  persons  contracting  and  that  in  labor  contracts  this 
is  a  condition  that  is  not  always  present.  In  the  Utah  eight-hour 
case,  Justice  Brown,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  said : 

The  legislature  has  also  recognized  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of  legis- 
lators in  many  states  has  corroborated,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  estab- 
lishments and  their  operatives  do  not  stand  upon  an  equality,  and  that  their 
interests  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  conflicting.  The  former  naturally  desire  to 
obtain  as  much  labor  as  possible  from  their  employees,  while  the  latter  are 
often  induced  by  the  fear  of  discharge  to  conform  to  regulations  which  their 
judgment;  fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  to  be  detrimental  to  their  health 
and  strength.  In  other  words,  the  proprietors  lay  down  the  rules,  and  the 
laborers  are  practically  constrained  to  obey  them.  In  such  cases  self-interest 
is  often  an  unsafe  guide,  and  the  legislature  may  properly  interpose  its 
authority. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest  in  this  connection  that  although  the 
prosecution  in  this  case  was  against  the  employer  of  labor  who  apparently, 
under  the  statute,  is  the  only  one  liable,  his  defense  is  not  so  much  that  his 
right  to  contract  has  been  infringed  upon,  but  that  the  act  works  a 
peculiar  hardship  to  his  employees,  whose  right  to  labor  as  long  as  they 
please  is  alleged  to  be  thereby  violated.  The  argument  would  certainly  come 
with  better  grace  and  greater  cogency  from  the  other  class.  But  the  fact 
that  both  parties  are  of  full  age,  and  competent  to  contract,  does  not  neces- 
sarily deprive  the  state  of  the  power  to  interfere,  where  the  parties  do  not 
stand  upon  an  equality,  or  where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  party 
to  the  contract  shall  be  protected  against  himself.     *     ♦     • 

In  a  Washington  case  also,  it  was  said  that, 

It  is  a  notable  fact  in  this  connection  that  the  alleged  constitutional  right 
of  the  laborer  to  contract  his  labor  at  any  price  that  seems  to  him  desirable 
is  not  in  this,  or  any  other  reputed  case,  a  claim  urged  by  the  laborer;  but 
the  earnest  contention  in  his  behalf  is  made  by  the  contractors,  who  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  the  violation  of  that  contract  in  paying  the  laborer 
a  less  remuneration  than  he  is  entitled  to  under  the  statute.^ 

Along  with  a  clearer  conception  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of 
the  true  relations  that  exist  between  employer  and  employee  it 

62  See  address  by  G.  O.  Groat.  Third  Annual  Meetinjr,  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  New  York,  December,  1909.     Report  of  Proceedings,  pp.  88-107. 

63  In  re  Broad,  36  Wash.  449. 
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is  reasonable  to  believe  there  will  come  an  extension  of  the  scope 
of  the  police  power  to  an  extent  that  will  justify  a  regulation  of 
hours  of  labor  for  adult  males,  far  beyond  any  yet  attempted. 
The  police  power  has  already  been  defined  by  the  courts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  admit  of  very  wide  application.  In  the  cases  cited 
earlier  in  this  discussion  the  police  power  was  defined  as  apply- 
ing to  the  "  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  Ae  public,"  the  "  public 
health  and  public  morals,"  the  "  safety,  health,  morals,  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  as  that  which  secured  or  tended  to 
the  comfort,  prosperity  and  protection  of  the  community."  These 
definitions  seem  broad  enough  to  cover  all  classes  of  labor  that 
need  protection,  for  in  all  dusty,  hot  or  otherwise  unhealthful  or 
disagreeable  trades  it  would  doubtless  contribute  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  probably  to  the  morals  of  a  community,  to  require 
that  an  abnormal  work  day  shall  not  be  demanded.  But  some 
courts  have  defined  the  police  power  even  more  broadly.  Tn  a 
Pennsylvania  case  we  find  it  said  that, 

The  police  power  of  the  state  is  difficult  of  definition,  but  it  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  to  he  the  right  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  good  order, 
peace,  health,  protection,  comfort,  convenience  and  morals  of  the  community 
which  do  not  encroach  on  a  like  power  vested  in  congress  or  state  legis- 
latures by  the  federal  constitution,  or  do  not  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
organic  law,  and  it  has  been  expressly  held  that  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  that  power  by  the  state.M 

Equally  strong  is  the  statement  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
AppealvS  in  People  v.  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Com- 
pany:^ 

In  the  interest  of  public  health,  of  public  morals  and  of  public  order,  a 
state  may  restrain  and  forbid  what  would  otherwise  be  the  right  of  a  private 
citizen.  It  may  enact  laws  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  labor  which  women 
and  children,  or  persons  of  immature  years  shall  be  allowed  to  perform,  and 
prohibit  altogether  their  employment  in  dangerous  occupations.  It  may  limit 
the  hours  of  employment  of  adults  in  unhealthy  work,  and  it  may  he  that 
it  could  prohibit  the  performance  of  excessive  physical  labor  in  all  calUngsM 

In  this  statement,  while  the  court  does  not  expressly  approve 
l^slation  designed  to  prevent  overwork  in  all  callings  (it  could 
not  do  that,  since  the  question  was  not  before  it),  it  is  encourag- 


€4  C9mmonwe<ath  v.  Beatty,  16  Pa.  Sup.  Ct.  5,  16. 

«5  176  N.  Y.  84.  87. 

M  Italics  are  the  author's. 
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ing  to  note  that  it  goes  so  far  as  to  suggeet  that  fiuch  a  law  might 
be  valid.  But  the  Pennejlvania  eourt,  just  quoted,  expreflslj  indi- 
cates it9  approval  of  snieh  kgifilation.  On  page  15  of  tiie  opinion 
this  appears: 

A  prohibition  upon  unhealthy  practices,  ^vhether  inherently  ao,  or  such  as 
niay  become  so  by  reason  of  prolonged  and  exaoting  |Ayacal  fizertion  whish 
is  bkely  to  result  i»  enfeebled  or  diseased  hodieft,  and  thereby  diieetly  or 
consequently  affecting  the  health,  safety^  or  morals  of  tbA  community,  canr 
not,  in  any  just  sense,  be  deemed  a  taking  or  an  appropriation  of  property. 

The  length  of  time  a  laborer  shall  be  subjected  to  the  exhaustive  exertios 
or  physical  labor  is  as  clearly  within  legislative  control  as  is  the  govern- 
ment inspection  of  boilers,  machinery,  etc.,  to  avoid  accidents,  or  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  factories  and  the  like  to  preserve  the  health  of 
laborers. 

These  are  the  broadest  expressions  of  the  coiirts  to  he  found, 
but  they  are  mere  data,  written  into  opinions  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive justices.  It  is  not  claimed  that  they  represent  the  true 
sentiments  of  the  judiciary.  Instead  they  probably  represent  the 
opinions  of  a  minority.  With  the  broad  recognition  of  a  condition 
of  inequality  between  employer  and  employee,  found  in  Holden 
V.  Hardy,  the  miners'  eight-hour  case,  must  be  contrasted  the 
following  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Lochner  v.  Neic  York, 
the  bakers'  ten-hour  case: 

"  There  is  no  contention  that  bakers  as  a  class  are  not  equal  in  intelligence 
and  capacity  to  men  in  other  trades  or  manual  occupations,  or  that  they  are 
not  able  to  assert  their  rights  and  care  for  themselves  without  the  protecting 
arm  of  the  state,  interfering  with  their  independence  of  judgment  and  of 
action.  They  are  in  no  sense  wards  of  the  state."  The  court  then  went  on 
to  characterize  laws  "  limiting  hours  in  which  grown  and  intelligent  men  m&y 
lahoT  to  earn  tlieir  living  *'  as  **  mere  meddlesome  interferences  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual." 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  it  was  Justice 
Peckham,  who  had  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
Holden  v.  Hardy,  who  wrote  the  opinion  in  Lochner  v.  New  York. 

With  the  suggestion  of  the  court  in  People  v.  Orange  County 
Road  Construction  Co.  (supra),  that  a  law  regulating  hours  of 
labor  in  all  callings  might  be  constitutional,  must  also  be  con- 
trasted the  Colorado  case,  In  re  Morgan^  where  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  regulations  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the 


«7  26  Colo.  415. 
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workmen  alone  was  denied^  a  decision  that  still  stands  in  Colorado, 
never  having  heen  overruled. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  The  ju- 
diciary, as  a  whole,  is  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  but  the 
advanced  sentiments  found  here  and  there  in  the  decisions  indi- 
cate a  condition  other  than  stationary.  If  the  courts  have  not 
sustained  legislation  the  relation  of  which  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  is  obvious  to  the  man  in  the  street,  may  it  not 
be  that  the  advocates  of  the  laws  have  failed  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  judiciary  the  evidence  which  to  the  man  in  the  street 
is  apparent?  The  courts  have  repeatedly  given  indication  that 
they  will  decide  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  when 
they  understand  in  what  that  welfare  consists. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  also  by  Professor  Seagcr,  of 
Columbia  University,  some  years  ago.  Referring  to  deoisious 
involving  the  police  power,  Professor  Seager  said : 

"  Coni used  and  conflicting  as  are  these  decisions,  it  is  believed  that  *  ^udj 
of  them  justifies  the  contention  that  in  the  field  of  labor  restrictions  the  courts 
will  sustain  any  measure  which  they  think  really  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  welfare/'  and  a  comparison  of  them  **  shows  that  they  open  an  indefi- 
nitely large  field  to  the  ezereise  of  the  police  power  in  the  regulation  of 
hours  of  labor."    And  his  oonchisioiw  were  summed'  up  «u»  follows: 

'*  The  oonelusion  to  which  J  have  been  brought  is  that  under  the  flexible 
provisions  of  our  constitutions,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
restrictive  labor  law  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  law.  In  otlier  words,  granted  that  a  restriction  is  wise  under  tlie 
given  conditions.,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  prove  that  it  is  also  constitutional.  If 
tliis  view  is  correct  no  amendments  to  American  Constitutions  will  be  needed 
to  provide  the  country  with  as  comprehensive  labor  codes  as  are  found  abroad. 
All  that  will  lie  required  is  the  conversion  of  American  judges  to  belief  in 
the  beneficence  of  this  species  of  legislation /'m 

It  is  true  that  after  studying  the  decisions  on  restrictive  labor 
laws  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  The  decisions 
on  the  validity  of  Sunday  laws  are  full  of  expressions  of  extreme 
protest  against  the  idea  of  continuous  labor,  seven  days  in  the 
week.  The  courts  have  repeatedly  declared  that  a  cessation  of  labor, 
one  day  in  seven,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  health,  morals  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  It  has  not  yet  been  made  so  appar- 
ent to  the  judiciary  that  too  many  hours  of  work  each  day  is 

«8  "Attltnde  of  American  Courts  toward  Eostrlctlve  Labor  Laws."  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  19,  pp.  589-614. 
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equally  bad,  but  when  that  fact  shall  have  been  demonstrated,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  courts  which  have  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  weekly  rest  period  will  not 
find  a  lack  of  an  adequate  daily  rest  period  equally  abhorrent  ? 

A  clear  example  of  this  willingness  of  the  courts  to  consider 
the  evidence  is  found  in  the  Illinois  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor 
for  women.  In  1894  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state  declared 
such  a  law  unconstitutional,  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  might 
have  been  relied  upon  if  the  statute  had  applied  to  men.  A  few 
sections  of  that  decision  are  worth  quoting. 

Ab  a  citizen,  woman  has  the  riglit  to  acquire  and  possess  property  of  every 
kind.  As  a  "  person  '*  she  has  the  right  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  she  shall  not  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Involved  in  these  rights  thus  guaranteed  to  her 
is  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts.  The  law  accords  to  her  as  to 
every  other  citizen,  the  natural  right  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  intelligence, 
honesty  and  industry  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  professions  or  other 
A'ocations.  Before  the  law,  her  right  to  a  choice  of  vocations  cannot  be  said 
to  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.     •     •     ♦ 

•  *  •  A«  a  general  thing,  it  is  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  deter- 
mine what  regulations  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and  secure 
the  public  safety  and  welfare.  But  inasmuch  as  sex  is  no  bar,  under  the 
constitution  and  the  law,  to  the  endowment  of  woman  with  the  fundamental 
and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty  and  property  which  include  the  right  to 
make  her  own  contracts,  the  mere  fact  of  sex  will  not  justify  the  legislature 
in  putting  forth  the  police  power  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
her  exercise  of  those  rights,  unless  the  courts  are  able  to  see,  that  there  is 
some  fair,  just  and  reasonable  connection  between  such  limitation  and  the 
public  health,  fafety  or  welfare  proposed  to  be  secured  by  it.  •  •  •  •  • 
The  question  here  is  not  whether  a  particular  employment  is  a  proper  one 
for  the  use  of  female  labor,  but  the  question  is  whether,  in  an  employment 
which  is  conceded  to  be  lawful  in  itself  and  suitable  for  woman  to  engage  in, 
she  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  determine  for  herself  how  many  hours 
she  can  and  may  work  each  day.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  —  at  least 
none  which  has  been  made  manifest  to  us  in  the  arguments  of  counsels  —  for 
fixing  upon  eight  hours  in  one  day  as  the  limit  within  which  woman  can 
work  without  injury  to  her  physique,  and  beyond  which,  if  she  work,  injury 
will  necessarily  follow. 

Since  1894  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  general  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  hygiene,  especially  with  respect  to  the  effect  of 
certain  occupations  upon  the  health  of  women.  There  has  also 
been  a  departure  from  old  established  forms  of  briefs  in  labor 
cases,  introduced  by  Attorney  Louis  D.   Brandeis  first  in  the 
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Oregon  women's  labor  case^^  and  later  in  the  second  Illinois  case.'* 
results  of  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world  with  respect  to 
women  in  industry.  The  result  was  a  document  overwhelming  in 
its  argument,  and  the  Illinois  court,  in  1910,  in  sustaining  a  ten- 
hour  law  for  women  was  not  deterred,  as  the  same  court  had  been 
sixteen  years  before,  by  the  theory  of  freedom  of  contract.  In- 
stead, the  court  remarked  that  "  it  is  knpwn  to  all  men  (and  what 
we  know  as  men  we  cannot  profess  to  be  ignorant  of  as  judges) 
that  woman's  physical  structure  and  the  performance  of  maternal 
functions  place  her  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  battle  of  life;" 
and  the  decision  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  a  limitation  upon 
the  hours  of  labor  that  employers  might  be  permitted  to  exact 
of  her  was  a  measure  designed  to  lessen  that  disadvantage  and 
add  to  her  liberties  rather  than  to  deprive  her  of  them. 

Equally  indicative  of  a  willingness  to  take  into  account  (condi- 
tions as  well  as  precedent  are  the  words  of  the  court  in  the  Wash- 
ington women's  labor  case: 

Law  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  progresBive  science.  While  the  principles  of 
justice  are  immutable,  changing  conditions  of  society  and  the  evolution  of 
employment  make  a  change  in  the  application  of  principles  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  an  intelligent  administration  of  government.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  law,  when  employments  and  uses  which  were  then  considered  inalien- 
able rights  have  since,  from  the  very  necessity  of  changed  conditions,  been 
subjected  to  legislative  control,  restriction  and  restraint.  This  all  flows 
from  the  old  announcement  made  by  Blackstone  that  when  man  enters  into 
society,  as  a  compensation  for  the  protection  which  society  gives  to  him,  he 
must  yield  up  some  of  his  natural  rights,  and,  as  the  responsibilities  of  the 
government  increase,  and  a  greater  degree  of  protection  is  afforded  to  tlie 
citizen,  the  recompense  is  the  yielding  of  more  individual  rights.  Transporta- 
tion companies  are  now  controlled  and  restricted,  where  a  few  years  ago 
they  claimed  the  right  to  transact  their  business  exactly  as  it  suited  their 
private  interests.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  restricted  and  controlled; 
laws  against  quackery  and  empiricism  are  now  enforced  without  question. 
The  sale  of  liquor,  which  formerly  was  a  legitimate  business,  and  wliich 
the  citizen  had  a  right  to  enter  into,  as  he  did  any  other  business,  without 
any  restrictions,  has  now  liecome  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state,  or  to 
actual  prohibition  at  the  will  of  the  state.  The  changing  conditions  of 
society  have  made  an  imperative  call  upon  the  state  for  the  exercise  of  these 
additional  powers,  and  the  welfare  of  society  demands  that  the  state  should 
assume  these  powers,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  austain  them  when- 
ever it  is  found  that  they  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  society .« 


70  Muller  V.  Oreaon,  208  17.  S.  412. 
71  Ritchie  V.  Wavman,  91  N.  B.  Rep.  69.5. 
n  State  V.  Buchanan,  29  Wash.  602. 
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In  view  of  this  attitude  xnaiiifaBted  reoently  by  a  number  of  the 
higher  courts,  it  is  impossible  that  the  status  of  laws  limiting 
hours  of  labor  for  adult  males  in  private  employment  might  not 
be  materially  changed,  and  their  chances  of  being  sustained  under 
the  police  power  be  materially  improved  if  an  effort  were  made 
similar  to  the  effort  in  the  Oregon  and  Illinois  women's  cases, 
to  present  the  evidence  with  respect  to  long  hours  of  woik  in 
industries  where  men  are  employed.  With  the  growth  of  industry 
and  of  modem  machinery  the  question  of  hours  of  labor  has 
become  one  of  overshadowing  importance.  Industries  that  were 
formerly  operated  only  by  day  are  now,  in  increasing  numbers, 
operated  by  day  and  night.  'Where  this  is  true  the  men  must  work 
either  eight  hours  or  twelve,  for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day 
must  be  divided  either  between  two  shifts  of  men,  or  among  three. 
Twelve  hours  is  a  terribly  long  work  day  where  the  men  must 
keep  pace  with  machinery  that  never  slackens  speed,  and  this  is 
increasingly  a  condition  typical  of  modem  industry.  In  Ritchie 
V.  Wayman,  the  Illinois  women's  ten-hour  case,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made,  the  court  said  (p.  698)  : 

Those  women  whose  aenrice  is  limited  to  a  ten-hour  day,  work  in  estab- 
lishments whofie  product  is  produced  by  machinery,  or  whose  employes  work 
with  machinery,  or  the  pace  at  which  such  employes  work  is  set  by  other 
employes  who  work  with  machinery.  We  think  that  women  thus  situated, 
while  at  work  are  under  a  pressure  and  spur  which  is  much  more  likely  to 
drive  them  to  over-exertion  when  exhausted  by  long  continuous  effort,  and 
thereby  impair  their  health,  than  are  their  more  favored  sisters  likely  to  be 
driven,  who  are  engaged  in  an  employment  which  is  not  forced  at  all  times 
up  to  the  limit  of  production  by  the  agencies  of  steam,  electricity  or  other 
motor  power  when  applied  to  machinery. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  argument  for  a  limitation  of  hours  of 
labor  of  women,  that  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  limita- 
tion on  the  hours  of  labor  of  men  similarly  placed,  and  there  is 
ground  for  believing  that  this  and  the  other  decisions  cited  indi- 
cate an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  courts  favorable  to  further 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  males.  The  next  and 
most  logical  step  in  this  direction  would  appear  to  be  a  require- 
ment that  employees  in  the  continuous  industries  shall  work  in 
three  shifts  instead  of  two,  for  a  period  of  eight  hours  instead  of 
twelve.  Already  two  laws  have  been  passed  embodying  this  prin- 
ciple.    In  Montana  there  is  an  eight-hour  law  for  hoisting  engi- 
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neers  in  mines  operated  sixteen  or  more  hours  a  day,'*  and  the 
lederal  law,  regulating  hours  of  labor  in  interstate  commerce 
provides  for  a  thirteen-hour  day  for  telegraphers  in  offices  open 
only  in  the  day  time,  and  a  nine-hour  day  in  offices  open  day 
and  night.'*  It  is  believed  that  social  welfare  urgently  demands 
the  passage  of  such  laws  for  all  continuous  industries,  and  that, 
having  been  enacted,  if  they  are  contested  on  grounds  of  consti- 
tutionality, they  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Decisions  of  Superior  Courts  on  Validity  of  State  Laws  Regulating 
Hours  of  Labor  of  Adult  Males  in  Private  Employment* 

Yetf.    State.  Case.  DccUion  aa  to  law. 

HouTB  on  Railroad*, 
190B  Mo State  v.  Mo.  Pao.  R.  R.  Co..  212 

Mo.  608 Invalid  onring  to  Federal  law  on  lame  subject. 

1906  Mont State  v.  No.  Pae.  R.  R.  Co..  36 

Mont.  082 .  .  -  •  • 

1908  WiH State  t.  C.  BC  A  St.  P.  R.  R.  Co.. 

136WiM.4a7 

1909  Waah SUte  ex  rel.  Atkinwn  v.  N.  P.  R.  R. 

C6..  63  Waah.  673 -  .  .  •  • 

1909  N.  Car. . .  Lloydy.  N.  C.  R.  R.  Co..  161  N.  C. 

636 VaHd  oertaialy  until  Federal  law  became 

operative  (and  probably  thereafter). 

1910  Tez Stote  ▼.  Tezaa.  etc..  R.  R.  Co.,  124 

8.  W.  Rep.  984  (Texas  Court  of 

Civil  Appeal) Invalid  owint  to  Federal  law  on  same  subjeet. 

IMON.  Y FaopleY.ErieKR.Co..  198N.Y. 

360 Valid  under  police  power  and  not  in  conflict 

with,  or  barred  by.  Federal  law. 

Hour*  in  BahtrUt. 

1904  N.Y Ptoplev.Lochnar.  177N.Y.  146..  Valid  under  poUoe  power. 

1904  U.  8 Lodiner  v.  New  York.  198  U.  S.  46.  Uninatifiable  infringement  of  liberty  of  con- 
tract. 

Uourt  in  Mima  and  SmelUn, 

1898  Utah SteteT.  Holdan.  14Utah,71 Valid  under  poUee  power. 

1806  U.8 Holdcnv.Haidy.lieeU.S.366....       •  •        -  « 

1809  Col Re  Moiian,  26  Col.  415 Unjustifiable  infringement  of  liberty  of  oon- 

tract;  and  claas  legislation. 

1808  Utafc Short  v.  Mining  Co..  20  Utah.  20. .   Valid  under  poUce  power. 

1904  Mo State  v.  Cantwett.  170  Mo.  245 

1904  Nev Bx  parU  Boyee.  27  Nev.  299 ' 

1905  Nev Ss  parte  Kair.  28  Nev.  425 ' 

1905  U.  S Cantwen  ▼.  Misaouri.  190  U.  S.  602       « 

1906  Mont State  v.  Livingston.  34  Mont.  570. .       * 

1909  Cal JTx  porta  Martin,  106  Pao.  Rep.  235.       « 

73  Revised  Codes.  1907;  ||  1734-1736. 

74  Laws  of  1005-7,  Cb.  2939. 

*For  collections  of  cases  on  hours  of  labor  decisions  see  the  following:  9  American  and  English 
Annoteted  Cssne.  208  (and  other  vohunee  in  aame  series  there  cited) ;  10  American  and  English 
faeydiyedia  of  Law.  462;  61  L.  B.  A.  612;  65  L.  R.  A.  33;  8  L.  R.  A.  (New  Series).  131.  and  12 
L.  R.  A.  (Nrw  Series),  1130. 
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United  States. 

Bulletin   of   the   Bureau  of   Labor.     Department  of   Commerce   and    Labor. 

March-September,  1910.    Nos.  87-90.    Waahington,  1910. 

Leading  articles:    No.  87.     Wholeeale  prioee,  1800  to  March,   1910. 

No.  8>8.    Cost  of  living  of  families  of  moderate  income  in  Germany  in  1907-8. 

No.  89.    Child  labor  legislation  in  Europe. 

No.  90.  Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mining;  recent  action  concerning  accident 
compensation;  foreign  workmen's  compensation  acts;  cost  of  industrial  acci- 
dent insurance. 

Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  document  No.  645.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.  Volume  I,  Cotton  industry,  1044  pages.  Volume  II,  Men's 
ready-made  clothing,  878  pages.  Washington,  1910-11. 
The  first  two  of  a  series  of  19  volumes  containing  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  woman  and  child  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  January 
29,  1907,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  authorized 
and  directed  "  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educa- 
tional, and  physical  condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United 
States  wherever  employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor, 
term  of  employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection  of  their 
health,  person  and  morals."  Summarized  contents  of  the  first  volume,  dealing 
with  the  cotton  industry,  are  as  follows:  Chapter  I.  The  labor  force;  number 
of  employees,  sex,  age,  etc.  Ch.  II.  EmplojTnent  of  children.  Ch.  III. 
Hours  of  labor,  overtime  and  nightwork.  Ch.  IV.  Earnings  of  operatives  in 
representative  mills,  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls.  Ch.  V.  Hygienic  conditions 
and  safety.  Ch.  VI.  Cotton  mill  processes  and  occupations.  Ch.  VII.  Family 
conditions  and  amount  and  sources  of  family  incomes.  Ch.  VTII.  The  mill 
community;  housing,  education,  etc.  Ch.  IX.  General  tables.  Subjects  in 
Volume  II,  dealing  with  men's  ready  made  clothing,  are  presented  in  about 
the  same  order  as  in  Volume  I,  except  for  a  chapter  on  home  work,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  development  of  the  clothing  industry  since  1825. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner -General  of  Immigration  to  the  Secretary 
of  (  ommerce  and  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  Wash- 
ing! on,  1910,  248  pages,  charts. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  1909.  Workmen's 
insurance  and  compensation  systems  in  Europe.  In  two  volumes.  Volume 
I,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany.  Washington,  1911, 
XIII,  1493  pages. 

The  report  presents  a  study  of  the  insurance  and  compensation  systems  for 
the  benefit  of  workmen  in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  old  age,  invalidity  and 
unemployment  in  the  European  countries  mentioned  above.  The  systems  are 
described  in  consid<*rablo  detail,  data  given  including  among  others,  history 
of  legislation;  industries  and  persons  insured;  amount  and  kind  of  compensa- 
tion;    financial   organization   of  government,  mutual   and    private    insurance; 
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insurance  rates  by  trades;  receipts,  expenditures  and  reserve  of  insuranoe 
funds;  statistics  of  persons  compensated,  etc.  A  partial  bibliography  of  work- 
men's insurance  is  added  for  each  separate  country.  The  second  volume  will 
deal  with  workmen's  insurance  in  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain 
and  Sweden. 

Idaho. 

Sixth  biennial  report,  1909-1910.     Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Labor  and 

Statistics.    Boise,  1911,  270  pages. 

The  report  deals  mainly  with  the  agricultural  and  mining  resources  of  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

ILUNOIS. 

Report  on  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster.    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Springfield, 

1910,  90  pa^es. 

The  report  contains  a  description  of  the  mine,  of  disaster  and  of  rescue 
work,  names  and  nationality  of  those  killed  and  their  family  conditions,  ex- 
tent of  pul>lic  relief  and  terms  of  settlement  with  the  St.  Paul  Coal  Oompany. 
An  article  on  industrial  accidents  and  compensation  versus  litigation  closes 
the  report. 

Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  for  the  year 
pnding  September  30,  1909.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  Springfield,  1910, 
115  pages. 

Iowa. 

Fourteenth  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  State  of  Iowa, 
for  the  biennial  period  1908-1909.    Des  Moines,  1910,  454  pages. 

Contents:  Factory  inspection  (p.  9-50);  accidents  (p.  51-81);  graded 
wages  and  salaries  (p.  82-229);  new  industries  (p.  230-248');  trade  unions 
in  Iowa  (p.  249-209)  ;  wage  earners  of  Iowa  (p.  270-326) ;  railway  employees 
<p.  327-362);  employerR*  statistical  report  (p.  363-439);  canning  industry 
(p.  441-449). 

Mains. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Maine,  1910.    Augusta,  1910,  465  pages. 

Contents:  Industrial  directory  and  sketches  of  leading  industries  (p.  1- 
217);  industrial  accidents  and  workmen's  compensation  (p.  218-272);  relief 
afsociatioDs  among  employ^  (p.  273-275) ;  accident  and  disability  benefits 
paid  by  labor  organizations  (p.  276)  ;  industrial  accidents  in  Maine  (p.  277- 
310)  ;  the  household  servant  problem  in  Maine  (p.  311-393) ;  requests,  strikes 
and  agreements  (p.  394-411)  ;  immigration  to  Maine,  last  five  years  (p.  412- 
41.5)  ;  what  labor  organizations  are  doing  for  their  members  (p.  416-426)  ; 
labor  organizations,  afiiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that 
have  local  unions  in  Maine  (p.  426-430)  ;  directory  of  trade  unions  (p.  431- 
453)  ;  report  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  (p.  454- 
456)  ;  Factory  Inspector's  report  (p.  461-465). 

Massachusetts. 

Third  annual  report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1909, 
with  comparative  statistics  for  1907-1908.     Part  I  of  the  fortieth  annual 
report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.     Bureau  of  Statistics,  Boston,  1910,  112 
pages. 
According  to  the  report  there  was  a  much  smaller  number  of  wage-earners 
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affected  by  changes  in  rates  of  wages  in  1009  aa  compared  with  1908  and  1907, 
due  chiefly  to  the  comparativeiy  amall  number  of  changes  in  the  cotton-goods 
industry  (4,955  in  19O0  ae  compared  with  93,408  in  1908  and  97,220  in  1907). 
The  total  number  of  wage-earners  whose  wages  were  changed  in  1909  wms 
18,329  ajs  compared  with  101,367  in  1908  and  106,634  in  1907.  The  net  result 
of  all  the  changes  in  1909  waa  an  increase  of  $17,392.08  or  an  average  of 
95  cents  a  week,  as  compared  with  a  decrease  in  1908  of  $89,566.70,  or  an 
average  of  88  cents  a  week,  and  an  increase  in  1907  of  $141,034.71  or  an  aver- 
age of  86  cents  a  week.  The  net  gain  in  wages  during  the  three  years,  1907- 
1909,  was  $69,460.99.  Reported  changes  in  hours,  in  1909,  aflected  40,198  em- 
ployees, of  whom  45,815  had  their  hours  of  labor  reduced  and  383  had  tlieir 
hours  increased.  The  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  was  a  reduction  of  115,5o2 
hours  in  the  weekly  working  time  of  the  employees  affected. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Offices  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1910.    Boeton,  1911,  21  pages. 

Tenth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts,  1909.  Part  II  of  the  fortieth 
annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Boston,  1910, 
146  pages. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report,  gives  the  number  of  strikes, 

the  number  of  establishments  affected,  the  number  of  employees  involved  in 

striked,  and  the  approximate  number  of  working  days  lost  during  the  yiears 

1907,  1908  and  1909. 

Number  of  employees  involved. 
No.  of    EBtabliflhrnents    *  a ^      No.  of  work- 

Year,  •trikes.         affected.  Directly.  Indirectly.  Total,      ing  days  lost. 

1907 236  440  16,479  11,186  27,665  452.912 

1»U8 96  473  8.007  14.539  22.546  .325.015 

1909 183  477  12.456  9.107  21,563  228.363 

As  usual,  the  demand  for  increase  of  wages  caused  a  larger  number  of 
strikes  than  any  other  single  cause  (36.72  per  cent  of  strikes,  involving  41.97 
per  cent  of  strikers,  being  wholly  due  to  this  cause).  In  53.04  per  cent  of 
the  establishments  affected  the  strikers  were  wholly  or  partly  successful. 
The  most  common  method  of  settling  strikes  was  by  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employees,  as  strikes  involving  6,675  strikers  or 
more  than  half  tlie  total  number  of  strikers  were  settled  in  this  manner. 

Xebeaska. 

Twelfth  biemnial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lai>or  and  Industrial  Statistics  for 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  1909-1910.  Lincoln,  1910,  306  pages. 

The  report  contains  data  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  labor  laws  of 
Nebraska,  labor  organizations,  surplus  products,  etc. 

New  Hampshttuc. 

Eipht  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
MHO.     Concord,  1910,  214  pages. 

Contents:  Statistics  of  manufactures  (p.  15^102);  strikes  (p.  103-104); 
New  Hampshire  labor  laws  (p.  105-132) ;  labor  organizations  (p.  133-206). 

New  Jebsey. 

Thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries 
of  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1910.  Paterson,  1910,  xiv, 
291  pages. 
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Contents:  Part  I.  Statistics  of  manuf acturee ;  capital  invested,  value  of 
prodncta,  number  of  amiiloyeea,  yearly  and  weekly  earnings,  etc.  (p.  3-127). 
Part  II.  Eo^lojment  and  working  koura  on  eteaxn  railways  in  New  Jersey; 
eoat  of  living  in  New  Jersey  and  Europe;  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  in- 
dustry of  New  Jerfsey,  pack  of  1909;  the  relation  of  occupation  to  liealth; 
aaaiflting  the  export  trade  of  New  Jersey  manufacturers  and  exporters  (p. 
131-192).  Part  III.  Industrial  chronology  of  New  Jersey;  accidents  to  work- 
men while  on  duty;  permanent  or  temporary  suspension  of  work  in  manu- 
facturing establisfamenta;  changes  in  working  hours  and  wages;  new  manu- 
facturing plants  established  and  old  ones  enlarged;  indui»trial  property 
destroyed  by  fire  or  flood;  trade  unions  organized;  strikes  and  lockouts 
(p.   195-291). 

Oklahoka. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  CHclahoma, 
1909-1910.  Oklahoma  City,  1910,  539  pages. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Labor  organizations,  wage-earner  statistics,  cost  of  living 
(p.  15-139).  Part  IL  School  teachers  (p.  139-218).  Part  111.  Manufac- 
turing and  industrial  concerns  (p.  219-382).  Part  IV.  Surplus  products 
(p.  383--426).  Part  V.  Factory  inspection,  accidents  (p.  427-498).  Part 
VI.  Free  employment  bureaus,  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  new  legislation 
(p.  499-631). 

Pbnnstlvaioa. 

Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  Part  III.  Industrial 
statistics.  Vol.  XXXVII,  1909.  Harrisburg,  1910,  394  paged. 
Contents:  Part  I.  Special  articles,  recommendations  and  general  statistics 
(p.  5-37).  Part  11.  Special  reports  on  industrial  and  sociological  conditions 
of  the  cities  of  Allentown,  Bradford,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  JohnstoiivTi,  Reading, 
Scranton  and  Uniontown  (p.  39-251).  Part  III.  Mining  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  Pennsylvania   (p.  255-^394). 

Texas. 

First  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
1909-1910.    Austin,  1910,  291  pages. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Texas  was  orgauiaed  Sept  1,  1909. 
Contents  of  the  firat  report  of  the  Bureau  are  as  follows:  recommendations 
to  the  Legislature;  enforcement  of  labor  laws  and  opinions  of  wage  earners ; 
opinions  of  attorney-general;  laws  of  Texas  relating  to  labor;  union  labor 
organizations,  and  wage  statistics. 

VlBGINIA. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Virginia,  1910.    Richmond,  1910,  271  pages. 
The  report  containa  statistics  of  induatries  and  wages,  inspections,  labor 

organizations,  and  eourt  decisions  affecting  labor. 

Washington. 

Seventh    Biennial  refport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  vStatistiCs  and  Factory  In- 
■peetion,  1909-1910.    Olynpia,  1910,  366  pagea. 

Contents:     Factory  inapeotion    (p.   19-21);   accidents    (p.  26-36);   cost  of 
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living  in  WaBhington  (p.  39-44) ;  Btatistics  of  organized  labor  (p.  47-94) ; 
strikes  and  lockouts  (p.  87-^9);  compulsory  arbitration  (p.  93>-94) ;  eight- 
hour  law  for  public  works  (p.  97-102)  ;  ventilation  of  printing  offices  (p. 
105) ;  complaints  of  wage  earners  (p.  109-110)  ;  employment  of  women 
(p.  113-131);  steamboat  inspection  (p.  136-139);  farm  labor  (p.  143-148)  ; 
free  employment  offices  (p.  151-157)  ;  labor  conditions  (p.  161-163) ;  statistics 
of  wage  earners  (p.  166-178) ;  statistics  of  manufactures  (p.  180-236)  ; 
statistics  of  steam  railroads,  street  railways  and  telegraph  companies  (p.  241- 
268)  ;  court  decisions  and  Washington  labor  laws  (p.  285-365). 

Foreign  Countries. 

Australia. 

Social  insurance.  Report  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  G.  H.  Knibb.<^. 
Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Melbourne,  September-, 
1910,  108  pages. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  into  the  working  of  social  in- 
surance legislation  in  Europe.  The  report  covers  insurance  against  sickness, 
accidents,  invalidity  and  old  age  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Finland,  Hol- 
land, the  Scandinavian  States  and  France.  A  separate  chapter  deals  witii 
unemployment  insurance  in  the  different  countries.  The  appendices  contain 
bibliographical  references  and  tables  showing  the  extent  of  sickness,  accident, 
invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  in  European  countries. 

New  South  Wales.— Official  year-book  of  New  South  Wales,  1808-9.  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Sydney,  1910,  vii,  572  pages. 

Among  other  subjects  the  year-book  treats  of  population,  vital  statistics, 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  employment  and  arbitration,  food 
prices,  and  social  conditions. 

New  South  Wales. —  Report  on  the  working  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act : 
Minimum  Wage  Act;  Early  Closing  Acts;  Shearers  Accommodation  Act: 
etc.,  during  the  year  1909.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Sydney, 
1910,  iv,  60  pages. 

AUSTBIA. 

Bericht  der  k.  k.  Gewerbe-Inspektoren  tiber  ihre  Amtstatigkeit  im  Jahre  1909. 
Vienna,   1910,  cxxxviii,  619  pages. 

Report  on  industrial  inspection  in  Austria  in  1909.  The  report  contains 
new  laws  and  regulations  of  1909  to  be  enforced  by  industrial  inspectors, 
general  report  of  ciiief  inspector,  individual  report*  of  district  inspectors, 
reports  of  canal  construction  inspector  and  inland  navigation  inspector,  and 
reports  of  inspections  of  national  tobacco  factories.  Among  the  new  laws 
and  regulations  of  1909  are  provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  white  or  yellow 
phosphorus  in  match  factories,  regulating  the  commerce  in  lead-containing 
colors,  restraining  the  granting  of  permission  to  work  overtime  in  match  fac- 
tories, and  recognizing  as  a  legal  standard  the  safety  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection against  strong  electric  currents  issued  by  the  electro-technic  society 
of  Vienna. 

Arbeitszeitverl^ngerungen  (Ueberstunden)  im  Jahre  1909  in  fabriksm&asigen 
Betrieben.  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium.  Vienna, 
1910,  26  pages. 
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Overiime  work  in  Austrian  manufacturing  eatablishmenU  during  the  year 
190». 

Die  Ari)eit8einBtellungen  und  Aus0perrungen  in  Oesterreich  wfthrend  des 
Jahres  1900.  K.  K.  Arbeitsetatistisehea  Amt  im  Handclsminiflterium. 
Vienna,  1010,  100,  270  pa|^. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Austria  during  the  year  1909.     The  number  of 

strikes  taking  place  in  Austria  in   1909  was  the  smallest  on  record  since 

1004  and  less  workers  were  involved  in  strikes  than  in  any  year  since  10O3. 

Number  of  strikes,  number  of  workers  involved  in  strikes  and  amount  of  time 

lost  for  four  years,  are  as  follows: 

No.  of  Worken  Working 

Tear.  •itikM.  on  strike.  daya  lost. 

190C 1,088  158,688  2,191,816 

1907 1,086  176,789  2,087,523 

1008 721  78,562  1.011,036 

1909 680  61.978  729.300 

Causes  of  disputes  were  discontent  with  wages  in  327  cases  (56.4  per 
cent) ;  discontent  with  the  length  of  the  working  day  in  84  cases  (14.6  per 
cent) ;  discharge  of  employees  in  74  cases  (12.8  per  cent) ;  and  other  causes 
in  191  cases  (27.4  per  cent).  Some  disputes  were  the  result  of  two  or  more 
causes  acting  simultaneously.  An  idea  of  the  results  of  the  disputes  can  be 
had  from  the  following  summary  table: 

Diaputee.  Workers  on  strike. 

Number  Per  cent.  Number.  For  oont 

Successful 124                  21.4                 8,645  13.1) 

Partly   successful    264                 48.8  83.561  .14.1 

Unsuccessful 202                 34.8  19,782  32.0 

Beloiuu. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  ki  Belgique.  Quaranti^me  ann^e,  1909.  MiniAtorc  dc 
r  Int^rieur  et  de  V  Agriculture.     Bruxelles,  1910,  Ixxv,  458  pngofl. 

The  statistical  year-book  of  Belgium  for  the  year  1909  contains,  among 
others,  statistics  of  population,  savings-banks,  trade  unions,  pawn  shops, 
mutual  societies,  accident  insurance,  housing  for  workpeople,  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  wages. 

BULOABIA. 

Statistique  du  commerce  du  royviume  de  Bulgarie  avec  les  pays  ^tran^eix. 
mouvement  de  la  navigation  et  prix  moyens  annuels  des  animaux  domes 
tiques,  des  principaux  articles  ahmentaires  et  des  journ6es  pendant  Tann^ 
1909.  Direction  G6n6rale  de  la  Statistique.  Sophia,  1910,  Ixxxvi,  661  pages. 
Besides  statistics  of  commerce  and  navigation,  the  annual   report   issue<l 

by  the  .Bulgarian  Bureau  of  Statistics  contains  statistics  of  food  prices  and 

wages  of  agricultural  workers. 

Canada. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  March  31.  1010. 
()ttawa,  1910,  225,  231  pages. 

Contents:  The  labour  gazette;  the  industrial  disputes  investigation  act; 
the  combines  investigation  act;  royal  commission  of  inquiry  on  industrial 
training  and  technical  education;  inquiry  into  wholesale  prices,  1800-1900; 
special  inquiries;  hours  of  labor  on  public  works;  fair  wages  on  public  con- 
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tract  work;  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  daring  1909,  with  comparative 
statisticB  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907  and  190&;  the  library  of  the 
Department;  the  circulation  of  the  Labour  Gaaette;  the  diatribatkHi  of  the 
Labour  Gazette  and  other  publications;  inquiriee,  oorrespondenee  and  other 
departmental  work.  Appendix:  Proceedings  of  boards  of  conciliation  and 
investigation  in  connection  with  industrial  disputes. 

Quebec. —  General  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Labour  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,   1910.     Quebec,   1910, 
iv,  110  p. 
Among  other  subjects  the  volume  contains  the  report  of  the  Registrar  of 

Councils  of  Conoiliation  and  Arbitration  and  individual  reporte  of  industrial 

inspectors. 

France. 

Salaire  minimum  pour  les  ouvridres  k  domicile.     Rapport  de  M.   Honors 

au   nom    de   la   Commission   Permanente.      Conseil    Sup^rieur    du   Travail. 
Paris,  1910,  x,  140  pages. 

Proceedings  of  the  1910  session  of  the  Higher  Labor  Council  of  France. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for 
women  home  workers.  The  text  of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  wage 
l>oards  to  fix  minimum  wages  for  home  workers  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  as  well  as  the  text  of  laws  on  the  same  subject  in  England,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Australian  States. 

Gebmany. 

Niederschrift  uber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Beirats  fiir  Arbeiterstatistik. 
Verhandlungen  Nr.  24.  Drucksachen  des  Beirats  fUr  Arbeiterstatistik. 
Berlin,  Nov.  30,  1910,  67  pages. 

Proceedings  of  the  ^th  session  of  the  German  Council  for  Labor  Statistics. 
The  session  was  taken  up  mainly  with  a  discussion  concerning  the  regulation 
of  hours  of  labor  of  men  engaged  in  inland  navigation. 

Great  Britain. 

Report  on  collective  agreements  between  employers  and  workpeople  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Labour  Department,  Board  of  Trade,  London,  1910, 
XXXV iii,  504  pages. 

The  report  contains  reviews  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  agreements  as  follows: 
wages,  meaning  of  piece  wage  and  time  wage,  group  piece  work,  division  of 
piece  price  among  group,  construction  and  arrangement  of  piece  lists;  sliding 
scales;  hours  of  labor,  payment  for  overtime,  payment  for  night  shifts,  re- 
strictions on  overtime  work;  number  of  men  to  be  employed,  distribution  of 
work  in  slack  times,  enticing  away  workmen,  demarcation  of  work,  restric- 
tions on  emplo3rment  of  young  people,  and  conciliation  and  arbitration 
schemes.  The  text  of  typical  agreements  in  most  trades  is  given,  and  the 
appendices  contain  lists  of  collective  agreements  relating  to  piece  price  listo; 
list  of  sliding  scales  in  existence  under  collective  agreements;  list  of  other 
collective  agreements,  and  list  of  railway  awards  and  settlements.  The  total 
number  of  workpeople  in  Great  Britain  whose  conditions  of  labor  are  specifi- 
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No.  of 

No.  of  agree- 
ments. 

"^aSSSS.** 

56 

900.000 

02 

500,000 

iia 

460.000 

103 

230.000 

803 

200,000 

303 

50.000 

79 

40.000 

87 

20.000 

1.606 

2.400,000 
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cally  regulated  by  collective  agreements  is  estimated  by  the  British  Labor 
Department  to  be  2,400,000,  and  their  distribution  according  to  trades  is  at 
folloiirs : 


Trade. 

Mining  and  quarrying , 

Transport    trades , 

Textile   trades    

Metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding , 

Building  trades    , 

Clothing  trades   

Printing  trades   

Other   trades    

Total 

Fourth   abstract  of  foreign  labour  statistics.     Labour  Department,  Board  of 

Trade.     London,   1911,  Ixv,  462  pages. 

Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  volume  are:  The  numbers  engaged  in  the 
principal  trades  in  various  countries;  fluctuations  in  employment;  wages  and 
hours  of  labor;  trade  unions;  trade  disputes;  conciliation  and  arbitration; 
co-operation;  workmen's  insurance;  ftubsidized  unemployment  funds;  labor 
registries,  and  labor  colonies.  The  statistics  relate  to  20  different  countries, 
and  the  information  was  obtained  from  the  publications  of  Labor  Depart- 
ments and  Statistical  Bureaus. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  earnings  and  hours  of 
labour  of  workpeople  of  the  United  Kingdom.  V.  Agriculture  in  1907 
London,  1910,  xxvi,  58  pages. 

The  fifth  report  of  a  series  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain 
on  earnings  and  hours  of  labor  of  workpeople  in  all  trades.  Reports  pre- 
viously issued  dealt  with  the  textile,  clothing,  building  and  woodworking  in- 
dustries and  with  certain  public  utility  services.  For  the  present  report  re- 
turns were  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  nearly  15,800  farmers, 
stating  the  earnings  of  over  78,000  farm  laborers.  Total  yearly  earnings  and 
average  weekly  earnings  of  farm  laborers  for  each  of  the  four  countri^^s  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1907  were  as  follows: 

Total  yearly  Av'no  wookly 

earningM.  caruingH. 

£     8.  fl.   d. 

England 47  15  18  4 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire 46  16  18  0 

Scotland     50  10  19  7 

Ireland     20     4  118 

The  rates  of  pay  of  men  provided  with  board  and  lodging  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  men  not  so  provided,  and  in  computing  the  average  earn- 
ings, the  estimated  value  of  the  board  and  lodging  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion. When  average  earnings  of  agricultural  laborers  in  10O7  are  compared 
with  the  average  earnings  of  the  same  workers  in  181)8,  as  shown  in  the  first 
report  issued  on  the  subject  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  rise  of  5  per  cent 
in  England  and  8  per  cent  in  Scotland  is  revealed,  and  little  change  is 
shown  with  the  average  prevailing  on  the  date  of  tlie  second  enquiry,  1902. 
No  comparative  figures  for  Wales  and  Ireland  are  available. 
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HUXGABY. 

Annuaire  statistique  hongrois,  1907.    Office  Central  de  Statistique  du  royaume 

de  Hongrie.     Budapest,   1909,  xx,  506  pages. 

Among  others,  the  statistical  year-book  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  for 
1907  contains  statistics  of  population,  public  hygiene,  industry  and  commerce, 
and  insurance. 

A  Magyar  Kirftlyd  Iparfeliigyelok  Tevekenyst'ge  Az  1908.  Evben.  Eliadja  A 
Kereskedelemugyi  M.  Kir.  Minister.     Budapest,  1909,  xciv,  855  pages. 

Factory  inspection  in  Hungary  during  the  year  1908. 

Italy. 

Le  condizioni  di  lavoro  nell  'industria  laterizia  in  Italia.    Ufficio  del  LaToro, 
Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.     Roma,  1910,  xzvi,  116 
pages. 
Conditions  of  labor  in  the  Italian  brick  and  tile  industry. 

Atti  del  Consiglio  Superiore  del  Lavoro.  XIV  Sessione.  Febbraio,  1910. 
Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Roma,  19 10,  367  pages. 
Proceedings  of  the  14th  session  of  the  Higher  Labor  Council  of  Italy. 

Statistioa  della  emigrazione  italiana  per  Testero  negli  anni  1908  e  1909,  con 
una  appendice  di  confront!  internazionali.  Direzione  Generale  della  Statis- 
tioa, Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Roma,  1910, 
xxiv,  169  pages. 

Report  by  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Italian  emigration  during 
the  years  1909  and  1909.  Besides  Italian  statistics  of  emigration  the  report 
contains  statistics  of  onigraiion  from  European  countries  and  from  Japan, 
and  statistics  of  immigration  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and 
South  America. 

Netheblands. 

Verslag  omtrent  den  staat  der  Rijksverzekeringsbank  en  hare  'werkzaamheden 
in  het  jaar  1909.    The  Hague,  1910,  160  vi,  pages. 
Condition  and  activities  of  the  State  Insurance  Bank  in  the  year  1900. 

Overzieht  bctreffende  de  loonen  en  den  arbeidsduur  bij  rijkswerken  in  1908. 

Uitgegeven  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.    The  Hague,  1910, 

xxviii,  70  pages. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  on  State  work  in  Holland  during  the  year 
1008. 

Statistiek  van  de  berechting  der  overtredingen  van  de  Arbeids-en  Veiligheid- 
swetten  in  1909.     Uitgegeven  door  liet  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek. 
The  Hague,  1910,  43  pages. 
Court  decisions  in  the  matter  of  infractions  of  labor  laws  and  laws  for  the 

safety  of  the  working  people  in  Holland  during  the  year  19(N^. 

SWKDKlf. 

Statens  F5rlikning8m&ns  f5r   Medling  i   Arbetstvister   verksamhet  unde  Ar 
1909.    K.  Eommerskollegium.    Stockholm,  1911,  111  pages. 

Report  on  government  conciliation  and  mediation  in  Sweden  durii^  the 
year  1909.  The  total  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Sweden  in  1909  was 
139^  involving  8,188  employers  and  ^1,749  workmen.  By  far  the  moat  im- 
portant conflict  was  the  general  strike,  which  the  government  mediators  tried 
to  settle,  but  without  success. 
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APPENDIX. 


Statistical  Tables  for  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters,  xgio. 

I.  Namber  and  membership  of  labor  or^^anizations,  September  30. 

II.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organized  wage  earners,  third  quarter. 

III.  Idleness  among  organized  wage  earners,  September  30. 

IV.  Idleness  among  members  of  representative  unions,  July  to  December. 
V.  Causes  of  Idleness  In  representative  unions,  July  to  December. 

VI.  Idleness  in  representative  unions  In  New  York  City,  December  31. 

VII.  Statistics  of  building  operations  in  principal  cities. 

VIII.  Work  of  deputy  factory  Inspectors,  third  quarter. 

IX.  Children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities,  third  quarter. 

X.  Work  of  deputy  factory  iuspectors,  fourth  quarter. 

XI.  Children's  employment  certiflcates  in  principal  cities,  fourth  quarter. 

XII.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufacturers. 

XIII.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  Inspectors,  third  quarter. 

XIV.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors,  fourth  quarter. 

XV.  Prosecutions  under  factory  and  morrantile  laws,  third  quarter. 
XVI.  'Prosecutloos  under  factory  and  mercantile  laws,  fourth  quarter. 
XVII.  Accidents  in  factories,  etc.,  third  quarter. 
XVI 1 1.  Accidents  in  factories,  etc.,  fourth  quarter. 

Population  Figures  From  Federal  Census,  1910. 

XIX.  Cities  with  25,000  or  more  inhabitants  (1<S90,  1900,  1010). 
XX.  Counties  (1890,  1900,  1010). 

Tables  for  Year  Ended  September  30,  zgio. 

XXI.  statistics  of  factories  inspected  in  1910,  by  counties. 
XXII.  Statistics  of  factories  inspected  in  1910,  by  industries. 
XXIII.  Union  wages  and  hoars  in  building  trades,  September  SO,  1910. 
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TABLE  L~  NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


New  Yobk  State. 


Org.       Men.      Women.     Total 


New  York 


^__       Mem- 
^^«-        bcrs. 


I.  BuUdJng,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

Stone  working , 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor , 

n.  TraDEDorUition 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 

in.  nothing  and  ToEftllM 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

lY.  Metals,  MacUiMryuidSUplNiildiBg 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

V.  Printing,  Btadlng,  Etc 

VI.  Wood  Working  and  Fnnitwe 

Vn.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

Vm.  Theaters  and  Mmdc 

DL  Tobacco , 

Z.  Restanranta,  Trade,  Etc , 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Pnbiic  Employment , 

Xn.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

Xm.  Miscelianeous 

Paper  and  paper  goods , 

Leather  and  leather  goods , 

Glass  and  glassware , 

Cement  and  clay  products , 

Other  distinct  trades , 

Mixed  employment , 

Grand  Total , 


ft98 
43 

594 
61 

S72 

251 
26 
45 
34 
16 

187 

99 
14 
27 
17 
30 

269 

224 

36 

9 

117 

68 

119 

67 
52 

75 

64 

120 

44 
52 
24 

224 

66 

78 
24 

8 
21 

5 
16 

4 


120,588 

5,420! 
92.084 
23,084 

68,963 

29,150 

16.579 

13.118 

6.239 

8,877 

99.848 

88,175 
1,404 
4.510 
3.019, 
2,235 

86,595 

31.243 
3,6991 
1,653 

25.060 

10,197 

18,575 
10,448 
8,127 

18.998 

8.820 

8,897 

5,365'. 

2,624'. 

9081 

16.6691 

12,277  . 


98 

20.568 

18,852 

255 

1,284 

156 

21 

28 

21 
7 


120,588 

5.420 
92.084 
23.084 

69.060 

29, 152 

16.579 

13, 120 

6,239 

3.970 

119,911 

107,027 
1.659 
5,794 
3,175 
2,256 

36,623 

31.264 
3.706 
1,653 

26,889 

10,222 

18,675 
10.448 
8.127 

20,479 

10,289 

9.064 

5.365 
2,624 
1,075 

17,684 

12,277 


9.4241     989  10,418 

1,841     438|  2,279 

1.829      60'  1.879 

2,524! I  2.524 


1.829 
25 


1.969 
167 


167 
965 


307 

2,385 

538 


2.457  468,801 


501 


307 
2.886 
538 


204 
11 

162 
31 

74 
29 

5 
21 
16 

3 

102 

50 
6 

22 
8 
7 

78 

49 

21 

8 

87 


48 

34 
9 

16 

IS 

21 

11 
3 

7 

45 


28.128  481,924 


722 


79.601 

4.247 
57,230 
18,124 

81.808 

4.913 
10.588 
10.835 

4,445 
527 

112.282 

103.201 

1,378 

5.219 

1,793 

641 

16,823 

11,209 
2,967 
1,647 

22.808 

7,97f 

12.982 

7.865 
5,067 

15.458 

6.518 

3,744 

3.038 

372 

334 

13,276 

9.175 

«.661 

476 
1.793 
1.943 

181 
2.269 


837.  MO 
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THK  STATE  AND  IN  LEADING  UNION  CENTERS.  SEPTEMBEB  M,  1910. 


CiTT. 

Buffalo. 

ROCHESTEH. 

SYHA.CCBM. 

SCHENEC- 
TADT. 

Albany. 

Y<)NKER». 

Thereof 
women. 

On.  1  ^r 

Org. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 1 

Org. 

1 

Mom- 
bcr»i. 

Org. 

! 

Mem- 
bers. 

1 

S9    6.567 

3        173 

36|  5,394 

23 

2 

18 
3 

5.666 

105 
3,12S 
2.433 

'I 

17 
3 

11 

11 


2,677 

68 

2,500 

100 

1.005 

1.005 

9 

1 

7 
1 

3 

3 

1.262 

11 

1,090 
150 

238 

238 

13; 

1 
11; 

20, 

13' 
2i 

*1 

1.620 

7« 

1,444 

100 

2.838 

1.777 

15.S 

540 

'A 

3 

2 

2,466 

50 

1.706 

700 

SI 

1 
4711.275 

30l  4.848 
6i   5.0()2 

1     ' 
13,  2.379 

10    2.082 

764 

364 

4 
0 

1 

8 
6 

27H 

1,047 

100 

798 

696 

2'       232 

1 

400 

31 

1 

6 

3 

65 

932 

112 

3 

2' 

^ 

3C3 

99 

80 
10 

IS, 214 

12 

10 

1,312 

1,250 

2 
2 

159 

159 

16.716 
190 

1,159 

* 



1 

140 

2 

102 

3 

820 

2 

62 

'              1 

9 

1 ' 

7 
7 

20 

18 
2 

3.242 

3.017 

225 

9 

8 

1 

1.661 

1.441 
120 

6 
6 

908 

828 
80 

28 

27 

1 

6.066 

6,010 
46 

^1 
^1 

770 

740 
30 

6 

5 

623 
623 

1.724 
20 

1.248 

1.80S 

M 

34 

14 

4 

9 

3 
6 

3 

1 

5 

2 
1 
2 
6 
5 
6 

1.065 
232 

1.337 

298 
1.039 

660 

466 

1.066 

467 

532 

56 

1.663 

1,424 

642 

5 

4 

4 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 
1 

272 
699 

687 

197 
390 

658 

248 

477 
345 
132 

6 
6 

6 

2 

4 

2 
3 

3 

1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

349 

187 

482 

242 
240 

305 

603 

480 

245 

150 
85 

390 

235 

2 

1 

1 

65l 
54 

163, 

88 
75 

163, 

71 

230| 

100 ' 
89, 
41 

84 

16 

1 

1 

! 

li 

1 

820 
143 

463 

133 
330 

305 

249 

438 

l.W 
144 
144 

203 

166 

2 
3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

62 

882 

882 

147 

117 
30 

82 

879 

3 
3 

2 

291 

601 

90 

104 
24 

328 

' 

::::::  ::::::i::::::i:':::: :::': 

fiO 

1              . 

1 

1 
2 

1 

82 

85 

75 

300 

' 

90 

....!.., I.           1                . 



1               1               1               ; 

501 

I               1 

1 

'                              1,1 

23.M4| 

166 

29.216 

79 

14.261 

82 

8,8« 

u 

8.551 

"1 

8.114 

"1 

5.062 
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TABLE  n.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EABNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKEBS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Num- 
ber of 
wage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 


Thersof 
Idle. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Number  Emplotbi*. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


1-29 
da>*8. 


30-59 
days. 


00-79 


,  Etc. 


BaOding,  Stone  Working, 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 


119.158 

5.148 
90.931 
23.079 

68.173 

27,233 

It),  168 

12. 7M 

6.227 

3.791 

99,120 

88,167 
1.402; 
4,419l 
2.920 
2.212. 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  ShlpbaOdlng. .  |  36. 291 

Iron  and  steel '  31 ,004 

Other  metals 3. 662 

Shipbuilding 1 ,  625 

5.  Prlnttng,  Binding,  Etc 24.537 

6.  Wood  Working  and  FamKore 9, 920 

7.  Food  and  LIqaors 18. 195 

Food  products 10, 118 

Beverages 8.077 


S.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves . . . . 
Textiles 


4,604 

201 
2,685 
1,618 

2.704 

236 

2.36' 

48 

50 

3 

4.054 

3.708 


8.  Theaters  and  Music. 

9.  Tolmcco 


10. 


8.219 
7.927 


Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc '  8. 628 

Hotels  and  restaurants I  5, 3()2 

Bnrbering 2 ,  428 

Retail  trade 838 


11.  Pabllc  Employment 15,948 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 12. 166 

IS.  Miscellaneoas 9. 321 

Paper  and  paper  goodfl '  1 .  781 

Ijeather  and  leather  goods i  1 .  829 

Glass  and  glassware 2 .  522 

Cement  and  clay  products '  286 

Other  distinct  trades 2,365 

Mixed  employment 538 


Grand  Total 435.604 

I 


73 

9 

2G4 

788 

490 

217 

81 

S23 

224 

1,003 

7761 
227 

706 

808 

83 

50 

27 

6 

65 

"% 

19 

121 

3 

70 


3.8 
3.9 
3.0 
7.0 

4.1 

0.9 
14.6 
0.4 
0.8 
0.1 

4.1 

4.2 
0.0 
1.7 
0.3 
11.9 

2.2' 

1.6 
5.9 
6.0 

2.1 


1.979 

1 

1.914 

64 

126 

3 


111.230 

4.834 
84.951 
21.445 

60.557 

26.587 

13.279 

12,550 

6.109 

2,032 ! 

I  I 

93.598  54.372 

83.5.59  54,030 
I.40O1  28 
4.293'       190 

2.406 

1,940        124 


26.353  82.944 

738  4,005 

20.886  61.211 

3.729  17,638 


123 


3.617 

272 

3 

803 

2.539 


35,268 

30,311 
3.437 
1,520 

23,956 


21.540 

19.685 

52 

664 

910 

229 


2.3  8,853 

6.5  17,005 

7.7  9.271 

2.8  7,734 


8.6 
3.9 


7.399 

7.683 


290  2.175 

197<  1.388 

4  3:» 

89  449 

I 

437,  633 

I 

169,  1,364 


16.904 

6,496 

205 

7,730 

3.405 

10 

17.654 
9.815 
1.320 
3.439 
1.496 
1.584 

32,353 

28.333 

3,038 

982 

21.149 

7,106 


352!       452    14,071 

340;       420,     7,101 
12  32      6,970 


1.0  8.483 
0.9  5,295 

1.1  2,397 
0.7  791 

0.4  15.045 

0.3  12,096 


2.3 

0.2 
1.0 
4.8 
1.0 
3.0, 
0.0, 


8.218 
1,514 
1,410 
2,349 

280 
2,127 

538 


3.5  409,291 


73 

I 

63 

29 

27 
1 

1 


672 
794 

368 

362 
6 


488 

25 


454i 

3; 

6 


601 

384 

159 
44 

103 

33 

43 

2 


6.470 
6.726 

6,198 

3.118 

2,290 

790 

1.063 

4,443 

7,177 
1.233 
1.305 
1.792 

244 
2.007 

530 


58.379  67.863  226.360 

I 
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IN  THIBD  QUARTER  (JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER),  If  10:  (a)  MALES. 


80 

days  or 

iQore. 


fS4 


940 
14 

S9,910 

20.817 
13.011 

3.904 
165 

2.013 

32 

29 


450 

393 
57 


1,7J7 
15 

2,110 

1.410 
720 

275 


1*888, 

1.788 
lOOt 


18.091, 
7.052 

1<9| 

97- 
1' 


71 


Datb 
Employed. 


AK^rpgate 
earnings. 


3.414.478 

2,759.406. 

95.676 

280.149 

149.912 

129.336 

2.508.922 

2,163.962 

250,215 

92,745 

1.750.198 

810.907 

1.306.844 

692,954 
612,890 

471.362 

519.243 

873.825 

421.620 
189.945 
62.260 

1,331.412 

1,000.801 

573,861 

111.950 
106.531 
138,416 

19.502 
156.248 

41.004 


84.3  $27,984,592  78 
66.1  1.323.342  05 
64.5,  22.932.537  96 
63.1;  3.728.712  77 


14,305.599  51 

7.383.467  66 
3.187,099  47 
2.386.210  62 
1.023.674  18 
385.147  58 


30.5 

33.01 
68.3 
65.3; 
62.3 
66.7, 


71. 

71. 
72. 


61.0 


10.370.148  03 

8.652.801  05 
217.383  73 
741.557 
432.809  02 
331.597  24 

8.004.704  35 

6.882.361  02 
764,917  50 
357,425  83 


73.1   0.040.187  39 
09.0   1.934.803  84 


70.8 

74.7 
79.2 

I 
03.7' 

I 

08.5. 

79.4 

79.6, 
79.2' 
78.7 

88.6 

83.2 

09.8 

73.91 
76.61 
58.9 
69.7 
73.6 
76.2 


3,452.009  82 

1,770.413  67 
1.682.196  25 

3.548.358  84 

1,053.472  75 

1.070.926  30 

1,116.016  00 
396,829  69 
158.079  55 

3,818.057  83 

3.241.130  72 

1.004,200  84 

246.404  34 
333.899  31 
417.381  43 

88,443  27 
438.863  30 

79.155  10 


AVERAGK 

Earninoh. 


Per 

day. 


For 

three 

monthfl. 


NuuDKR  Who  Earned  — 


than 
875. 


03  91  $261  59 

4  14  273  76 

4  18  269  95 

2  76  173  87 


2  82 

3  16 
2  63 
2  41 
2  73 

2  06 

3  04 

3  14 
2  27 
2  65 
2 

2  56 

3  19' 
3  18 
3  06' 
3  85 

3  45 

3  17, 

2  04 

2  55 

2  74 

7.63 

2  Ooj 

! 

2  48 

2  65 
2  09' 
2  54 

2  87 

3  22 

2  80 

2  20 

3  13 

3  02 

4  54! 
2  81, 
1  93| 


( 


237  22 

277  71 
240  01 
190  14 
167  57 

189  54 

110  80 

103  55 
155  27 
172  74 
179  8'» 
170  93 

220  97 

227  m 
222  65 

235  15 

262  14 
218  65 

203  03 

190  96 
217  51 

479  67 

138  93 

190  97 

210  77 
165  55 
199  85 

253  82 

207  95 

195  21 

162  79 

236  81 
177  68 
315  87 
206  33 
147  13 


249 

1 
117 
131 

329 

10 


144 
175 


12.101 

11.710 

28 

290 


133 

320 

310 

4 


149 
180 

333 

321 
12 

44 

73 

4 
3 
1 


875 

to 

$149. 


164 

25 


123 

*  "6 


8150 

to 
$224. 


8.153  32,771 

159  1.089 
3,062,  17.101 
4,932|  14.581 


4.384 

1.023 

1.617 

880 

789 

"l 

03.766' 

60.260, 

635; 
l.5r)7 

679' 
634] 


30.166 

7.799 
6.486 
9,429 
4,831 
1.611 

13.868 

0.370 

618 

1.615 

1.4<W 

849 


3.853  11.791 

3.065.  10.783 

600  776 

298  232 


1.113 
089 


5.055 
4.280 


1,313      9.330 


1.245 

68 

262 

4.451 

960 


6.28S 
4. 048 

1,210 

2.710 

4.739 


523 I     2.231 


349 1 
78 

24 

373 

2.720 

882 

20 

409 

16 

1.183 

210 


2.045 
463 

4.807 

2.320 

3.064 

3r>4 

533 

1,207 

40 

582 
328 


8226 
or 

more. 


70.06T 

8.585 

64.671 

1,801 

25.088 

17.755 

5.176 

2,097 

314 

340 

3.814 

2,210 
110 
831 
321 
324 

19.304 

16.157 

2.157 

090 

17.039 

3.092 

0.023 

2.417 
3.600 

5.887 

349 

2.790 

2.538 

8 

250 

10.213 

9,392 

2.284 

248 
851 
610 
224 
360 


07.703 


20.418.852   04.5  $87,096,404  00  $3  30  $212  80  14.008 


92,040  120.106 


177,132 
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TABLE  n.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKEK8 


Num- 
ber of 
wrage 
earners 
report- 
ing. 

Thereof 
Idle. 

Number  Employed. 

INDUSTRIE.*?  OH  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

1-29 
days. 

30-59 
days. 

60-79 
days. 

2.  TnmafowtmiUm 

Railways 

92 

1 
91 

20.567 

18.851 

'   2.55 

1,284 

156 

21 

28 

21 
7 

1,827 

25 

1,179 

1,954 

167 

167 

960 

987 

436 

50 

601 

136 

136 



S 

89 

1 
1 

0  0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.7 

0.7 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0  0 

0.0 
0.0 

2.2 

0.0 

0.3 

4.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

42 

1 
41 

19,736 

18.605 

2.V> 

609 

156 

21 

28 

21 

7 

1,776 

25 

1,176 

1,859 

166 

166 

959 

879 

328 

50 

501 

2 

Telegraphs 

2 

S.  aothlng  and  Textiles 

4,681 

4,(Mi0 
21 



15 

11.542 

11.212 

"ios 

120 
12 

25 

20 
5 

107 

3.512 

Gannenta 

2.822 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

234 

411 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves     .    ... 

36 

Textiles 

4.  MetalB,  Machlxierj  and  ShipbaOding . . 

Iron  and  steel 

9 
2 

Otl»'»»"  TP'**-*^     

2 

S.  Printiiig,  BiiMUag,  Etc 

1.654 

C  W<Md  Working  and  Fnrnitare 

•.  Ilifwtifni  and  Mnirir 

25 

9 
6 

81 

11 

2 
2 

1.084 

9.  Tokufffo                                  

1.842 

10.  Reataaranta,  Trade,  Etc 

164 

Rf^tail  trade     

164 

11.  PaHk  Etaipl«ynii^n4      

50 

50 

829 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  ascl  leather  goods     

278 
50 

Other  distinct  trades 

501 

Grand  Total 

27,786 

269 

1.0 

26,646 

4.711 

1 

11.818 

9,114 
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N  TBDtD  QUABTKB  (JOLT,  AUOUST  AND  SBTRMBEB).  I>1«:  (b)  FEMALES. 


Days 

EUPLOYBD. 

earnings. 

Average 
Eabninos. 

Number  Who  Eaeited  — 

80 

day«  or 

more. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

Per 
cap- 
ita. 

Per 

day. 

For 

thr«5 

months. 

Leas 
than 
$76. 

$75 

to 

$149. 

$150    i    $225 

to           or 
$224.      mora. 

40 

1 

S.836 

92 
3.744 

805.084 

739.463 

16.577 

38.904 

8.768 

1.372 

1.298 

884 
414 

1S1.990 

1.870 

08,854 

131.700 

13,034 

13.034 

88,228 

02.007 

22.680 

3.850 

36.077 

91. S 

92.0 
91.3 

40.8 

39.6 
65.0 
63.9 
56.2 
65.3 

40.4 

42.1 
50.1 

74. S 

74.8 

68.6 

70.8 

78.6 
78.5 

92.0 

71.2 

69.1 
77.0 
72  0 

$0,995  26 

165  00 
6.830  25 

1.S22.848  OS 

1,210.121  05 

33.889  13 

63.390  26 

13.273  18 

2.175  01 

1.20S  99 

712  00 
551  00 

$1  82 

1  79 
1  82 

1  04 

1  64 

2  04 
1  63 
1  51 
1  50 

97 

81 
1  33 

$100  65 

165  00 



IS 

1 
28              1 

1 

27              1 

268              2 

182' 

6 

541             2 

%:::::: 

;::::::|::::::: 

39 

1 
1 

1 
1 

166  59 

07  03 

64  73 
132  90 
104  00 

85  08 
103  67 

46  14 

33  90 
78  86 

15.094 

14.924 
21 

50 
81 
12 

26 

20 
5 

13 

4.382 

3.589 

229 

497 

63 

4 

3 

1 
2 

1.019 

26 

220,000  OS      1  07 

2.812  60      1  60 

097,400  67    10  IS 

268,027  06|     1  93 

17.219  21 1     1  32 

17,210  21.     1  32 

168.0S0  OOj     1  80 

71.450  Ool     1  14 

21.525  00|         95 

123  91 I           21 
112  60  

.7 

T. 

2 
969 

69S  OS 

ISO  43 

103  73 

103  73 

106  48 
81  29 

S 

10 

103 

103 

S28 

328 

12 
1.154 

29 

29 

247 
600 



106 
405 

SO 

30 

007 
60 

1.060 

4 
4 

4S 

1 

7.700  OOi     2  00      154  00 
42.231  00      1   17        84  20 

50 

600 

1 

' 

1,003 

1.808.51S 

49.1 

S2.762.S80  43 

$2  10    $103  29    15, 6841     7.984      1.090 

1.888 
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TABLE  DL^ IDLENESS  AMONG  ORGANIZED  WAGE 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 

re- 
porting. 


ToUl 

number 

idle. 


t.  Stone  Workinc,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


ation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling , 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  TeztUea 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry'. 

Hata,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves . . . 
Textiles 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  ShlpbnHding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing,  Bindhig,  Etc 

C  Wood  Worliinf  and  Fnmltore. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors . 

Food  products. . 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Mnsic . 
f.  ToImcco 


10. 


Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc. . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Emplojment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men . 


IS.  Miscellaneoas 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

leather  and  leather  goods. , 

Glass  and  plassware , 

Cement  and  clay  products. , 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment , 


1.4 

272 

1.167 

5 

2,715 

1,918 

41 

366 

12 


1.144 

929 

2 

91 

99 

23 


87 
28 

626 

277 

S80 

330 
50 

11.081 

406 

269 

3 

196 
70 

626 

112 

106 

62 


Grand  Total . 


10.468 


110,154 

6,148 
90.927 
23,079 

66.265 
27,234 
16,168 
12,764 
6.227 
3.882 

118.767 

106,098 
1,657 
5,703 
3,076 
2,233 

S6.S10 

31,025, 
3.669 
1.625 

26.364 

9.945 

18. 195 

10, lis 
8,07 

0.308 

0.88S 

8.795 

5.362 
2.428 
1.005 

16.008 

12,165 

10.S08 

2.217 
1.879 
2,622 

286 
2.866 

638 


24,774 

918 

14.766 

9,090 

6,426 

1,223 

2,584 

1.065 

650 

4 

21.879 

19,806 

350 

1.019 

170 

634 

S.171 

2.650 
265 
256 

1,672 

865 

1,893 

1.550 
343 

I.ISO 

670 

432 

365 
56 
11 

107 

267 

840 

74 

40 
590 


132 

4 

68.106 
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Per 

eent 
idle. 

Number  Idle  on  Account  or  — 

Lack  of 
work. 

Lack  of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

Jjibor 
disputes. 

Dis- 
abiUty. 

Other 
reaaons. 

Reason 
not  stoted. 

20.8 

17.8 

10.916 

811 
6.838 
3.266 

2,494 
283 
641 

1,031 
539 

389 

8 

335 

46 

96 

12,273 

12 

6.53« 

5,723 

2,366 

446 
1,920 

1.064 

80 

943 

25 

526 

466 
23 
22 
11 

4 

222 

127 

3 

44 

1 

16.2 
99  4 

81 
15 

12 

3 

28 
16 

8.2 

27 

1 

4.5 

1 

16.0 

8  4 

12 

8.8 

; 

0.1 

18.4 

18.329 

16.588 
315 
929 
139 
358 

1,669 

1,372 
104 
193 

1,240 

713 

1,629 

1,270 
259 

1.127 

489 

360 

309 

43 

8 

28 

188 

226 

56 
34 
60 

1,988 

1.980 

1.289 

1,110 
35 

.  .   . 

1 

18.7 

1 

21.1 





17.9 



80 
11 

4 

454 

379 
18 
57 

406 

87 

114 

47 
67 

3 

127 

70 

12 
3 

70 

44 

39 

6 

7 

10 

5  5 

20 
124 

986 

859 
127 

23.9 

8 

24 

16 
4 

4 

8.7 

1 

8.5 

1 

7.2 

15.8 

6.3 

» 

8.6 



25 

232 

217 
15 

SO 

10  4 



18 

16 
2 

16  3 

4.2 

12.0 

•  8 

" 

2 

1 
1 

.: 

16 

G 

4» 

4.9 

6.8 

2.3 

1.1 

0.6 

2.1 

8 
30 

1 
54 

8.1 

475 

3.3 

2.1 

23.4 

54 

450 

10 

0.0 

4.6 

67 

30 

25 

10 
4 

0.7 

13.6 

89,607 

2.450 

163 

17.646 

3,216 

181 

148 
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table  iv.—  number  and  percentage  of  unemployed  membots 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Un- 


Members  Reporting. 


July.       Aug.       Sept.       Oct.        Nov.       I>ec. 


I.  BuUdintf,  Stone  Workinf,  Etc.  . . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  tradcfl. . 
Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Transportation 

Kailwaya 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving.  .  . 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

III.  Clothing  and  TextUea 

Garments 

Hats,  cap?  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves.  .  .  . 
Textiles 

IV.  Metals,    Machinery    and    Ship- 

bnilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  niotals 

•Shipbuilding 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Wood  Working  and  Farniture. . . 

VII.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

VUI.  Theaters  and  Music 

IX.  Tobacco 

X.  ResUurants.  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Bnrbering 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Public  Employment 

Xn.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

Xm.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

I.<eHlher  ami  leathcT"  goods.  . 

Gla**.**  and  ^lH'3sware 

Other  distinct  trades 

Grand  Total 


29.35S 

26,435 
2,090 

13.506 

6.029 

2.450 

3.995 

80;" 

226 

22,463 

20,219 
932 
978 
324 


29.571 

8121 

26,6661 

2,093 

13.635 

6.117, 
2.500, 
3.995 

805 1 
218 

I 

30,033' 

27,809 
978 
926 
320 


505 

554 
601 
450 

496 

160 

829 

351 
478 

.444 

,017 

,123 

.317 

792 

14 

,824 

.766 

.395 

310 
no! 
485, 
490| 


111 

307 

790 

14 

559 

,757 

,348 
310! 

no 

487 
441 


29.663 

765 

26,805 

2,093 

13.404 

6,026 

2,4.50 

3,9vS6 

719 

223 

32.450 

30.052 

1.113 

912 

373 


192 


29.778  M,468 

868 1    873 

26.818  27.485 

2,092   2,110 


14.280 

6,145 

3.200 

3,990 

714 

231 


14.255 

6.133 

3.200 

3.997 

705 

220 


567, 

605 
512 
450' 

526 

316 

866 
372 

494 

,4.7: 

024 


779 

823 
506 
450 

584 

410 

868 

3t;.s 

500 
1,399 
3.044 


31.869  33,414 

29.622  31.226 

1.058   1,028 

869 j    840 

320;    320 


143 

323 

806 

14 

663 

755 

303 

284 

110 
489 
420 


9.137 

8.168 
519 
450 

6,720 

3,412 

4.755 
2.251] 

2.504 

1.508 
3.007 

3.164 

2,357 

793 

14 

2.694 

2.790 

1.133 

320 
115 

478 
220 


8.948 

7,969 

529 

450 

6.805 

3.448 

4.771 
2,257 
2,514 

1.519 

3.049 

3.196 

2.373 

809 

14 

2.580 

2.809 

1,319 

320 
109 
490 
400 


31.720 

903 

28,703 

2.114 

14.350 

6.032 

3.1.50 

4,250 

681 

237 

SS, 997 

32.001 

1.050 

626 

320 


8.964 

7.983 
531 
450 

6.742 

3.468 

4,769 

2,252 
2,517 

1.415 

3,023 

S.245 

2,406 

826 

14 

2.55« 

2,833 

1,235 

320 
110 
485 
320 


103.875  111,730  114,365  114,147  116.581  118.317 

I  I 
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or  BBrBBSBNTATIVB  TBADB  UNIONS,  JULY  TO  DBCBMBER.  1910. 


KUMBZB   lOLK. 

PSB CENT AGS   IdLB. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

4.5«8 

116 

3. 909 

453 

4.059 

74 

3.530 

455 

5,606 

252 

4.639 

715 

5.818 

34/ 

5,00{ 

404 

7,153 

414 

6.082 

667 

9.684 

415 

8.520 
699 

16  6 

13.9 
15.1 
21.7 

IS  7 

9.1 
13.2 
21.7 

18.9 

32.9 
17.3 
34.2 

19  5 

39.7 
18.0 
19.3 

2S  5 

47.4 
22.1 
31.1 

SO  4 

46.0 
29.7 
33.1 

7M 

292 

100 

310 

88 

806 

286 

250 

174 

96 

769 

263 

150 

301 

55 

955 

2S4 

3(K> 

280 

91 

1.191 

263 

400 

430 

98 

1.577 
242 

2.8«) 
385 
100 

5.8 

4.H 
4   1 
7.8 
10.9 
0.0 

51.0 

65  7 

15.6 

1.4 

9.3 

5  9 

4  7 
10.0 

4.4 
11  9 

0.0 

57.8 

61  9 

9.9 

2  6 

10.9 

5  7 
4  4 

6.1 
7.6 

7.6 
0.0 

15.7 

16.2 
9.6 

10.  r. 
9.7 

6  7 

4  6 
9  4 

7  0 
12  7 

0.0 

26  1 

27  7 

6  6 
3  0 

7  8 

8  4 

4  3 

12  5 
10  8 

13  9 
0  0 

30.7 
10.3 
15  5 

7  S 

24  9 

4  0 
90.5 

9.1 
14  7 

0  0 

11.442 

11,253 

145 

14 

30 

17,358 

17,202 
97 
24 
35 

5.108 

4.869 
107 
96 
36 

8.S10 

8.200 
69 
26 
25 

9.883 

9.672 
106 
130 
25 

16.284 

16.164 
76 
19 
26 

50.5 
7.2 
3  0 

7.8 

582 

522 
35 
25 

660 

597 
13 
50 

797 

724 

23 

60 

834 

674 
110 
60 

819 

643 

126 

50 

870 

712 

las 

60 

6.1 

6.1 
7.0 
6.6 

6.9 

6.9 

2.5 

11.1 

8.2 

8.2 
4.6 
11. 1 

9  1 

8  3 
21  2 
11    1 

9  2 

S    1 

2:i  s 

11. 1 

9  7 

8  9 
20  3 
11.1 

200 

214 

186 

189 

2S2 

269 

8.1 

S.3 

2.8 

2  8 

3  4 

4  0 

222 

266 

285 

246 

302 

594 

7.1 

8.0 

8  4 

7  2 

8  H 

17  1 

1.056 

086 
70 

601 

437 
64 

519 

441 

78 

S76 

303 
73 

414 

333 

81 

485 

34() 

89 

21.9 

41.9 
2.8 

10  3 

18.4 
2.6 

10  7 

18.6 
3.1 

7  9 

13  5 

2  U 

8  7 
14  s 
3  J 

9.1 

15.4 
3  5 

597 

563 

50S 

S 

8 

4 

41.8 

89. 7 

36.0 

0  2 

0  2 

OS 

114 

112 

200 

96 

93 

240 

8.8 

S.7 

6.6 

3  2 

3  1 

7.9 

259 

250 

9 

123 

111 
12 

158 

136 
22 

151 

129 
22 

154 

128 
26 

20S 

180 
23 

83 

10  S 
1.1 
0.0 

1.1 

4.0 

4.8 
1.5 
0.0 

14 

5.0 

59 
2.7 
0.(1 

1.4 

4  8 

6.5 

2  8 
0.0 

1.4 

4  8 

5.4 
3  2 
0.0 

15 

6  3 

7.5 
2.8 
0.0 

SO 

S5 

1 

87 

86 

88 

37 

1.4 

24 

28 

46 

57 

65 

59 

09 

10 

17 

2.0 

2  3 

2  1 

287 

242, 

48 

51 

81 

98 

20  6 

0.0 

9.1 

66.7 

0.4 

180 

0.0 
18.2 
44.1 

1.6 

S.7 

0  ( 
9.1 
7,t 
l.( 

4  5 

0.0 
4  3 

It 

61 

0.0 

2.8 

13.9 

2.6 

7  9 

0  0 

10 

276 

2 

20 
215 

7. 

10 
34 

4 

5 
42 

4 

3 

68 
10 

8 
75 
15 

7.3 
16.5 
4.7 

20,172 

24,967 

14,262 

17.122 

20.378 

32.304 

19.4 

22. S 

12  C 

1.0 

17.5 

27  S 
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TABLE  y.— CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS  AMONG 

MEBfBl 

BBS  OP 

INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Labob  Duputbs. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doe. 

L  Ballding,  Stone  Working,  Etc 

110 

15 

10 
6 

2.142 

3t 

509 

49 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

119 

1,872 
270 

140 

39 

509 

40 

120 

250 

300 

». 

400 

Railways 

Navigation 

100 
20 

250 

140 

300 

400 
150 

. 

400 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 





Telegraphs 

1 ' ' 

IIL  aothinf  and  Textiles 

9.383 

9,375 

14.806 

14.778 
20 

8 

1,008 

1.000 

68 

60 

300 

173 

,.» 

Garments  . .        

102 

Hats,  caps  and  fure 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

8 

8 

« 

127 

6 

Textiles 

Iron  and  steel 

< 

6 

3 

3 

50 

48 
2 

105 

95 
100 

155 

45 
110 

107 

7 

Other  metals 

100 

Shipbuilding 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Vf .  Wood  Worklnff  nnd  Fvmltvre 

2 

180 

180 

Vn.  Food  and  Uaaors 

800 

800 

165 

160 
16 

4 
4 

Food  products 

Vm.  Thentere  and  Mnalc 

IX.  Tobacco 

X.  BeBtanrants,  Tmde,  Etc 

26 

25 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

XL  PnbHc  EmptoTment 

Xm.  MlaceUnneoqs 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glam  and  glassware 

Other  distmct  trades 

Grand  Tout 

10,453 

15.250 

S.606 

602 

1.608 

004 
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DlBABXLITT. 

All  Othkb  Reasoks. 

July.    I    Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

4I4i         649 

id'             4 
403          544 

1'             1 

326 

15 
310 

392 

12 
380 

477 

8 
468 

1 

193 

189 

368 

10 

347 

1 

203 

198 

4,036 

106 

3.477 

452 

3.496 

60 

2.981 

4M 

3.139 

237 

2,457 

445 

425 

73 

6,387 
333 

4.650 
404 

452 

86 

6.077 

406 

5.015 

656 

448 

74 

9.227 

406 

8,124 

608 

215          205 

205          200 

204 

190 
10 

4 

203 

198 

465,         351 

87!            S6 
1.  .    .  . 

2,974 
44 

2,450 

10               5 

4 
1 

4 

5 

280!         169 
88,           96 

' 

297;       276 
55          00 

276 
98 

380 

100 

32            i3 

18 

48 

0 



44 

61      2,027 

17,     1.878 
20l         123 

13 

5            26 

168          401 

140          374 

3'           27 

25] 

194'              7 

2.619 

,  2.424 
53 
12 
30 

634 

500 

9 

25 

3 

222 

286 

254 
32 

660 

71 

91 

86 
5 

4.034 

3.851 
68 
80 
35 

624 

586 
13 
25 

8.194 

8.134 
25 
12 
23 

497 

466 

6 

25 

9.489 

9.399 

70 

16.116 

16.045 
60 

22            24 
6              4 

39 
8 

2 

142 

113 

4 

25 

189 

35 

22 

22 

3 

70 

61 
44 

7 

36 
3 
5 

168 

138 

5 

25 

191 

40 

33 

0 
27 

3 

71 

40 

31 
9 

175 

142 

8 

25 

Its 

123 

25 

211 

42 

35 

3 
32 

3 

41 

32 

25 

7 

123 

90 

8 

25 

186 

37 

26 

5 
20 

3 

66 

47 
45 

2 

20 

496 

460 
11 
25 

41 

262 

377 
323 

54 

20 

696 

566 

6 

26 

76 

41 

31 

6 
25 

9 

80 

62 

4 
48 

4 

89 

29 

18 
11 

182 

226 

180 
45 

694 

61 

140 

137 
3 

248 

329 

286 
43 

600 

134 

111 

91 
20 

211 

364 

803 

51 

614 

386 

842 
41 

6S 

94 

88 
6 

26 

90 

85 
15 

22 

114 

97 

17 

161 

174 

169 

12 

30 

35 

7 

37 

4 

: 

38 

1 
10 

37 

8 
16 

4 

18 
283 

21 
236 

42 
39 

60 
46 

64 

71 

61 
62 

2 

2 

6,             3 

1 

I 

4 
5 

7 

8 
275 

18 

215 

3 

4 
34 

1 

2 

42 

1 



2 
65 

4 

4 
70 

2 

4 

3              3 

8 

1.291 

•••" 

1,132      1.204 

1 

1.309 

1,299 

8.428 

8,389 

9,625 

15,316 

17,461 

30.341 
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TABLE  YI.— IDLENESS  IN  REPBESBNTAnVE  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  CTTT 
AT  THE  END  OF  DECEMBER,  If  10. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


Un- 
ions. 


ben. 


Num- 
ber- 
idle. 


Per 

cent 
idle. 


loLB  ON  Account  or" 


Labor 
dia- 
putea. 


Difl 
bility. 


Other 
roa- 
oons. 


I.  BaHdinc.  Stone  Working.  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  pavins  trades .  .  . 
Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Transportation 

Railways 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

m.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

IV.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

v.  PriDthig.  Binding,  Etc 

VL  Wood  Working  and  Famiture 

Vn.  Food  and  Lkinors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

Vm.  Theaters  and  Mnsic 

IX.  Tobacco 

X.  Bestonrants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

XI.  Public  Empioynient 

Xn.  Stationary  Engfaie  Men 

Xm.  Mkicellaneons 

Leather  and  leather  goods .  . , 
Glass  and  glassware , 

Grand  Total 


2 
3 
2 

1 

11 

8 
2 

1 

14 

10 
3 

1 

21 

61 
I 
7i 
5 
2 


24.S40      7.790 

784;         340 


89 


Z1,5U0 
2,050 

0,760 
690 

4,956 

508 

3,850 

361 

237 

S47 

12 
335 

S2.298 

31,098 

882 
318 

16,2S6 

16,151 
72 
13 

5.464 

4,483 

531 

450 

605 

447 

108 
50 

6.615 

265 

S.SOO 

593 

8.777 
1.979 
1,798 

386 

322 
64 

1.066 

1.695 

63 

1.5S5 

1.535 

105 

105 

2.231 

31 

1,747 

22 

695' 

110 
485 


89,609 


82.0 

43.4 
31.4 
33.7 

7.0 

2.4 

8.7 
0.0 
0.0 

60.3 

51.9 
8.2 

4.1 

11.1 

10.0 
20.3 
11.1 

4.0 

18.0 

10.2 

16.3 
3.6 

0.0 

3.7 

6.8 
6.8 

1.4 

1.3 

13.9 

7.3 
16.5 


26,526 


29.6 


49 

*49 


102 

102 


107 

7 
100 


268 


198 

10 
188 


7.543 
330 

6.523 
690 

330 


39 

4 
22 
13 

111 

83 

3 

25 

192 

80 

40 
4 

36 


16.095 

16,045 
50 


S87 

357 

S 

25 

73 

613 

346 

318 


45 


18 


92 

02 


19 


9  74 

4  4 

6  70 


778 


26.490 
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TABLE  TlI^-STATISnGB  OV  BIHLDDfO  OPESATIONS  IN  THE  PBINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(•)  New  Tork  Cktyt    Jidr,  Amgmt  ud  Septonber,  1909  and  1910. 


BOROUGH. 


New  Buii.dinob: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


Alterations: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan.. 

Queens 

Richmond . . . 


Ntticbeb  of 

BuiLoiNoa 

AumoRieED. 


1909.     1910. 


EsmiATED  Co9r  or 
Pbojbctbd  Building 8. 


NUMBBB   OF   BUILDINOa 


6171       373  $7,948,725  $7,676.8451  43o!       3:«):  542 1       403 

3,162|   1.243  le.fm.OOG  8.689,800  1,83<J,   1,118,  1,5;J4'   1,910 

2101        180  28.002.422  18.115,800  201         201 1  161         177 

1.4431  l,026i  6,lG5.2t>8  4.225,008  384,   1.0J8,  719l   1,234 

188i       217  600,493  555.006j  179        201 1  206.        105 

Total 5.520i  3,039.  $59,418.0041  $39,262,109  3.024    2.87h  3,162'  3, SOS 


1910. 


COMMENrKD.    '     COMPLKTED. 


1909.  ■  1010.      liKM).  ■  1910, 

t 


I 


1591 
1.812| 
714' 
2361 
119 


142 1 
,031 
793] 
3101 
1071 


$269,66.")! 

1.280.648 

2.612.647 

168,261 

67.825 


Total 3.0401  2,383'     $4,307,946 


Total  of  New  Build- 
ings AND  Altera- 
tions: 

Bronx 6761 

Brookljm 4,974. 

Manhattan 924l 

Queens 1 ,  679 

Richmond 307 


ToUl 8.660 


515 
2,274 

973 
1,3:}6 

324 


I 


6,422 


$8,218,390 

17.930,744 

30,674,969 

6,333,529 

658,318 


$63,816,950 


$220,100! 

706,158: 

3, 056. 5231 

ir>4,165l 

202.5011 


I 


$4,409,437! 


f        140, 

120 

1431 

14S 

781, 

671 

7  FA' 

o:.8 

1       670 

880 

627; 

680 

1         40, 

270 

193! 

279 

1     uol 

07 

130| 

84 

1 .  702 

2.002 

1.847; 

2,155 

$7,896,415 
9.4.'>6.048 

21,172.38,3, 

4.389.1631 

757.507' 


67^; 
2,611 
880 
424 
205 


450 
1,780 
1,087 
1,307 

208 


$43,671,546'  4.780|  4.940 


I 

G8.'»,  651 

2,288l  2,877 

7KH  863 

9121  1,613 

3301  240 


6,000.  6.053 


BOROUGH. 

Number  or 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Co«t. 

1009.         1910. 

1000. 

1010. 

New  Tekescents: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens ,    ... 

t 

177            169 

254,            118 

90l              44 

75'              65 

1                 1 

$5,570,000 

2.0S0.(KM) 

17,8.T2.(KK) 

504.9(H) 

4,000 

$5,080,500 

1,567,500 

8,510.(KO 

6dl.0(X) 

Richmond 

7,600 

ToUl 

597 1            387 

$26,005,000 

$16,035,100 

RbKODBLSD  TENXMBNT8: 

Bronx 

22 
121 
364 

19 
226 
327 

$12,925 
65,74.'^ 

647,82.'i 
6,0.-^) 
3.950 

812.275 

Brooklyn 

80.417 

Manhattan 

433,035 

Queens 

27;             24 

51               8 

15.345 

2.150 

Total 

639;           604 

$637,091 

$552,222 

Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenementb: 

RrfknT.  , , 

199 
375 
464 
102 
6 

188 

344 

371 

79 

9 

$6,691,925 

3.051.743 

18,379,823 

611,550 

7.960 

$6,001,775 

Brookljrn 

1.666.917 

Mi^phattan 

8.952.036 

Queens 

666.945 

Richmond 

9,660 

Total 

1,136 

001 

$27,642,001 

$17,187,322 
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TABLE  VH.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPEBATIONS -- C^tttlaaed. 
(b)  New  York  CiCy:    October,  NoreMber  and  December,  190$  end  1910. 


BOROUGH. 

NUMBKR   OF 

BriLOINQS 
AUTIIORIXED. 

EimifATED  Cost  op 
Pbojected  BciLDixca. 

Number  or  buildinos  — 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

COMMENCED.        COMPLETED. 

1909. 

1910.     1909. 

1910. 

New  Buildings: 
Bronx 

529 
2.044 

178 
1,049 

162 

584 
99G 
146 

831 
180 

$10,707,125 

14,295.020 

23.262,015 

4.675,701 

446.568 

$14,310,725 

5.996.000 

16.141,224 

3,574.422 

5&4,347 

453 
1,060 

155 
1.049 

158 

1 
269        552 
8S2    2,667 

130  256 
807        682 

131  349 

4G0 

Brooklyn 

1,446 

Manhattan 

198 

Queens 

866 

Richmond 

196 

ToUl 

3,962 

2.763 

$53,386,429 

$40,607,318 

3,481 

2,219|  4.506 

3.166 

Alterationb: 

Bronx 

190 

80J 

1,045 

271 

93 

136 

9o8 
641 
284 
124 

$300. 175 

80.T.640 

2,835.237 

238,37.> 

68.4.50 

$321,165 

918.405 

1,910.270 

280.274 

80.110 

1 

150,        12K         U8 
(>;J3        670        946 
Ml        658        957 
271         276         126 
92,        115        271 

131 

Brooklyn 

634 

Manhattan 

Queens 

904 
308 

Richmond 

84 

Total 

2.401 

2,143 

$4,247,877 

$3,510,224 

1,790,   1.847.  2,448 

2,061 

Total  of  Niw  Build- 

INOR    AND    AlTSBA- 
TIGNS: 

Bronx 

719 
2.846 
1.223 
1,320 

255 

720 
1,9.54 

787 
1,135 

310 

$11,007,300 

15.100.660 

26,097,252 

4.914.076 

515.018 

$14,631,890 

6.916.005 

18.051,494 

3.854.696 

064.457 

603 
2.299 

799 
1,320 

250 

397 
1,552 

700 
3.A13 

591 

Brooklyn 

2.080 

Manhattan 

788i   1,213 
1.083,       808 

246|       620 

1,102 

Queens 

1.174 

lUchmond 

280 

Total 

6.363 

4.906 

$57,634,306 

$44,117,542 

6,271 

4,066,  6,954 

5.227 

Bt  BaOdingn  Indnded  Abere. 


BOROUGH. 

Numbbb  op 

BuiLDIKOa. 

EsnMATBD  Cost. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx 

245 
168 
66 
44 

336 
112 
32 
26 

$8,479,500 

2,663.500 

12,486,000 

391.100 

$11,922,000 

Brooklyn 

1.466.000 

Manhattan 

7,478,000 

Queens . 

279,100 

Richmond . 

Total 

523 

506 

$24,020,100 

$21,145,100 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

26 

282 

323 

8 

9 

19 

229 

231 

21 

17 

$31,925 

131.903 

403.221 

2,110 

2,060 

$32,925 

Brooklyn 

S5.862 

Manhattan 

335.140 

Qiie<*n!i. ,,,....       ....... 

11,200 

Richmond 

6,067 

Total 

648 

517 

$571,279 

$470. 194 

Total  op  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 
Bronx 

271 

4.50 

389 

62 

9 

355 

341 

263 

47 

17 

$8,511,425 

2,795.463 

12,889,221 

393,210 

2.060 

$11,954,925 

Brooklyn 

1,561.862 

Manhattan 

7,813,140 

Queens 

290.300 

Richmond 

6.067 

Total 

1,171 

1,023 

$24,691,379 

$21,616,294 
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TABLE  VIL— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDINO  OPERATIONS  —  C^nCiiiBed. 
(c)  BoflU*,  BochMtar,  SyrmcsM  md  Ttoj. 


▲DDmONS  AND 

CITY  AND  PERIOD. 

NSW  BUXLDnras. 

BCPAIRS. 

ALL  BXTILDUfaS. 

BWWAUO. 

No. 

Coet. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

July 

169 

$742,970 

110 

$150,030 

279 

$893,000 

Ai3«ast 

244 

962.870 

105 

106,130 

349 

1.069.000 

September 

163 

621,960 

90 

84.040 
$340,200 
$248,910 

•253 

606.000 

Jaly-September,  1910... 

676  a$2.227,800 
774    $2,620,090 

306 

881  1 

ii$2. 668.000 

1909... 

226 

1.000 

$2,769,000 

1908... 

626 

1,835.366 

263 

263.635 

778 

2.099.000 

1907... 

612 

1.886.010 

269 

419.990 

781 

2.306.000 

1906... 

451 

1.794.185 

233 

306.360 

G81 

2.100.545 

1905... 

473 

1.907.359 

279 

416.720 

752 

2.324.079 

1904... 

4.'53 

1.495.677 

258 

205,815 

711 

1.701.492 

1903... 

428 

1,428.274 

101 

124.458 

529 

1.5.52.732 

1902... 

414 

1,806.871 

227 

189.739 

641 

1.996,610 

1901... 

104 

696.250 

67 

68.189 

171 

7(i4.439 

1900. . . 

129 

292.886 

113 

192.955 

242 

485,841 

ROCHSOTKB. 

Julv                         

172 
238 

$486,926 
1,015.667 

73 
96 

$63,411 
93.565 

245 
334 

$550,336 

August 

1.109,232 

September 

233 

736.821 
$2,239,413 
$2,646,076 

72 

110.618 
$267,594 
$161,370 

305 

847.439 

643 

241 

884 

$2,507,007 

1909... 

641 

209 

850 

$2,707,445 

1908... 

455 

1,433.746 

101 

76.729 

S.^ 

1,510,474 

1907... 

442 

2.186,455 

122 

148,325 

664 

2,333.580 

1906... 

365 

1.244.746 

121 

176,060 

486 

1,419,814 

1905... 

362 

1.090.175 

86 

101 , 575 

448 

1,191,760 

1904... 

249 

807,707 

47 

34,856 

296 

842,563 

1903... 

106 

403.688 

46 

32.905 

150 

436.593 

1902... 

161 

561.641 

60 

71.275 

201 

632.916 

1901... 

119 

726,381 

47 

63.000 

166 

778.381 

1900... 

132 

611.543 

60 

63.955 

192 

575.498 

Stbacubx. 

July           

80 
106 
76 

$234,173 
323.660 
223.560 

$781,293 

$1,047,336 

41 
70 
48 

169 

$118,420 
66.760 
54.026 

121 
176 
124 

$352,693 

AugUflt 

390,320 

September 

277,686 

262 

$239,206 
$234,585 

421 

$1,020,499 

1909... 

264 

159 

423 

$1,281,920 

1908... 

206 

829.360 

141 

210.720 

346 

1,040,080 

1907... 

183 

696.432 

167 

164.645 

350 

761,077 

1906... 

164 

964.814 

113 

90.770 

267 

1,045,584 

1906... 

101 

792.727 

92 

62.160 

193 

854,887 

1904... 

101 

281.054 

114 

104.190 

215 

385,244 

1903... 

70 

382.475 

78 

68.180 

148 

450,655 

1902... 

67 

312.450 

67 

48,680 

134 

361.130 

1901 . . . 

91 

371.500 

101 

48.283 

192 

410.873 

1900... 

71 
36 

215,290 

118 
78 

60,510 

189 
113 

275.800 

Tbot. 

JuJy-September.  1910 

1909 

6$417,000 

$76,918 

b$493,918 

44 

217,. 500 

47 

24.900 

91 

242,400 

1908 

35 

656.100 

56 

52.250 

91 

608.350 

1907 

11 

61,150 

61 

55.050 

72 

116,200 

1906 

19 

225,300 

52 

21.465 

71 

246.765 

a  Ineludee  brick  freiKhthouse  to  cost  $100,000  and  fireproof  warehouse  to  co!3i  $12.5.000. 
6  Includes  fireproof  school  building  to  coat  $90,000  and  college  administration  building  to  cost 
$126,000. 
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TABLE  VU.— STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPBBA1ION8 — 
(d)  Buffalo^  Boch— ler,  S/raowe  — d  Tnj, 


addition  and 

CITY  AND  PER 

lOD. 

KXW  BUILDINGS. 

BSPAIRS. 

ALL  BCILDIKOe. 

Buffalo. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  coat. 

No. 

Est.  coet. 

October 

203 

$525,040 

107 

$87,960 

310 

$613,000 

November 

195 

798. 100 

77 

48,900 

272 

847,000 

December 

,1910.. 
1909.. 

122 

440.870 
$1,764,010 

63 

47,130 

185 

488,000 

October-December, 

520 

247 

$183,990 
$297,120 

767 

$1,948,000 

491 

$2,432,880 

213 

704 

$2,730,000 

1908. . 

474 

l,724.t)85 

198 

213.315 

672 

1.938.000 

1907.. 

446 

1,410.460 

247 

540.140 

693 

1,950.600 

1906.. 

435 

1,331,150 

198 

161,860 

633 

1,493.010 

1905. . 

423 

1,561.845 

209 

239,737 

632 

1.801,582 

1904.. 

471 

1,673,206 

184 

133.758 

655 

1,806,904 

1903.. 

386 

1,348.255 

139 

121.851 

525 

1,470.106 

1902.. 

363 

1,275.161 

140 

224.957 

503 

1,500.118 

1901. . 

187 

1,903,164 

82 

78.414 

269 

1,981.578 

1900.. 

= 

160 

1.486.033 

118 

202.573 

278 

1.68S.606 

Rochester. 

October 

215 

$1,275,859 

81 

$48,507 

296 

$1,324,366 

November 

183 

451,495 

70 

47.004 

253 

499,099 

December 

.  1910.. 

1909.. 

85 

268.780 

42 

57.065 
$153,176 
$195,045 

127 

325,845 

October-December 

483 

$1,996,134 

193 

676 
821 

$2,149,310 

621 

$1,950,848 

200 

$2,145,893 

190S. . 

400 

1,243.210 

114 

104.500 

514 

1.347.710 

1907.. 

294 

765.400 

113 

142,440 

407 

907,840 

1906.. 

335 

1,433,770 

87 

116.990 

422 

1.550.760 

1905.. 

303 

1,535,727 

74 

75.300 

377 

1,611,027 

1904.. 

238 

1.000.558 

47 

32,995 

285 

1,033.553 

1903.. 

125 

364,605 

50 

316.093 

175 

680,698 

1902,. 

119 

900.900 

43 

26,382 

162 

927,282 

1901 . . 

144 

570,002 

48 

88,533 

192 

658,535 

1900.. 

= 

101 

201,220 

35 

25,240 

136 

226,460 

Syracuse. 

October 

94 

$302,911 

58 

$51,295 

152 

$354,206 

November 

81 

0364.605 

35 

83.211 

116 

0447.816 

December 

.  1910.. 
1909.. 

59 

193,250 

11 

16.975 
$151,481 
$187,434 

70 

210.225 

October-December 

234 

a$860,766 
$887,035 

104 

338  i 
342 

a$1.012,247 

252 

90 

$1,074,469 

1908.. 

188 

692,525 

103 

65.525 

291 

758.050 

1907.. 

164 

1,18,5,147 

100 

126,115 

264 

1,311,262 

1906.. 

178 

670.277 

99 

117.245 

277 

787.522 

1905.. 

119 

283,150 

84 

223.835 

203 

506,985 

HKM.. 

91 

406.250 

67 

41.990 

158 

448,240 

1903.. 

59 

201,000 

47 

27,540 

106 

228.540 

1902.. 

74 

342,775 

54 

82.590 

128 

425,365 

1901.. 

65 

405,380 

60 

31,335 

125 

436,715 

1900.. 

84 

677.705 

87 

45.253 

171 

722.958 

Trot. 

October-December 

.1910.. 

30 

$192,500 

49 

$35,420 

79 

$227,020 

1909.. 

19 

481,950 

61 

42.100 

70 

524.050 

1908. . 

23 

187.900 

62 

53,285 

85 

241 , 185 

1907.. 

14 

65,700 

38 

52.425 

52 

118.125 

1906.. 

30 

203.500 

43 

73,585 

73 

277.085 

1905.. 

17 

488,300 

20 

22,195 

37 

1     n 

510.495 

" 

a  Includes  a  fireproof  concrete  building  to  cost  $100,000. 
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factobt  inspection. 

Table  TDB. —  Work  of  the  Deputy  Pftetory  Inopeetore. 

Third  Quartkb.  1910.  Tliird 

Raplar  inepectioDa: 

Factories  in  separate  buildings 

Tenant  factories 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Minee  and  quarries 

Tunnel  workings 

Tenant  factory  buildiDgs 

Tenement  buildings  (licenaed) 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Total. 

1909. 

1,373 

1,335 

1.3,M 

4.059 

3.342 

1 .  523 

8C>8 

730 

3,121 

2,478 

301 

163 

120 

584 

517 

489 

356 

441 

1,286 

1.528 

8 

5 

24 

37 

82 

8 

6 

6 

20 

4 

6 

8 

IS 

51 

79 

18 

34 

131 

76 

3.785 

2,757 

2,714 

9.256 

8.07t 

=-_T-: r= 

Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries) 79  87  78  244  269 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  license 142  11 1  79  332  754 

CSompIaints 167  71  80  318  167 

CompUances  (No.  of  estabUshments) 1,841  2.809  3.273  *7,{r23  t7.640 

On  special  orders 148  112  214  474  683 

Total 2,298  3,103  3.646  9,047  9.244 


Ofaeenrations: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) 116  57  79  252  222 

Tunnel  workings 4  7  7  18  43 

Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

GoocG  in  tenements  (J  100) 5  5  10  26 

Goods  in  tenement  factories  ($95) 2     28  30  32 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§114) 18     18  2 

Unsafe  machinery  (§81) 

Scaffokling  (f  19) 

Total 20  5  33  58  60 


Prosecutions  begunj 45  49  44  138  167 


TABLE  n.— NUMBEB  OF  CHILDREN-S  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY 
BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  IN  FIRST  AND  SECOND-CLASS  CITIES. 

Third  Quarter,  1910.  Third 

« ■ «  quarter, 

City.                                                  July.  August.        Sept.      Total.  1909. 
New  York  CSty: 

Bronx  Borough 377           102           364           843  556 

Brooklyn  Borough 1,142          427       1,384       2,953  2.305 

Manhattan  Borough 1.875           610       2.346       4,831  3,697 

Queens  Borough 221             84           337           6-42  514 

Bichmond  Borough 30              4             25             59  24 

Total 3,645       1.227       4,4.56     $9,328  J7.096 

Buffak> 98             58           169           325  307 

Rochester 176             95           126           397  341 

Syracuse 101             63             80           244  284 

Albany 29             17             31             77  68 

Troy 23             19             89           131  129 

Utica 43             22             61           116  128 

YooketB 14             13             26             53  78 

Schenectady 21               7             37             65  80 


*  Includes  4,803  first,  and  3.120  subsequent,  visits, 
t  Includes  5,208  first,  and  2,432  subsequent,  visits, 
i  See  Table  XV. 
Includes  "  mercantile  "  as  well  as  "  manufacturing  "  certificates. 
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FACTOBT  INSPECTION  — CoDtlimed. 

TmUe  X.—  Work  of  tfie  Depaty  Factory  bapeetors. 

Fourth  Quarter,  1910.  Fourth 

' " »  quarter. 

Oct.        Nov.        Dec.      ToUL     1909. 

Regular  iriBpcctionf : 

F acioriej*  in  separate  buildings 890  721  660      2, 161       2, 547 

Tenant  fact oriea 2.035       1,677       2.446       6,158       8,697 

Launderies 101  71  86  258  568 

Bakeries 220       1.4-17       1,576       3,242  9G9 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tunnel  workinrfl 4  6  11  20  1 

Tenant  factory  buildings 6  2  22  29  88 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) 66  31       1,887       1,984  202 


Total 

..   3,321 

3.954 



115 

6,577 
103 

1                ; 

140 

229 

2.143 

60 

13,852 
297 

409 

371 

t8.395 

480 

13.070 

Special  inspections  (factories.  launderies,  bakeries) . . . 

79 
104 

350 

Invest!  {Rations: 

Appl"*Rtions  for  license 

165 

93 

2,889 

234 

468 

Coroplai  nta 

49 

223 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments) 

On  8i)ecial  orders 

..   3.363 
186 

•8.052 
829 

Total 

Observations: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) 

. .   3,702 
59 

3.381 

65 

10 

15 
53 

5 

2.572 

115 
6 

8 
26 

3 

9.656 

■     : 

229 

21 

9.572 
602 

Tunnel  working? 

6 

7 

12 

Tafging.  to  stop  work: 
Goods  in  tenements  (f  100) 

35 
108 

8 

45 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (§  95) 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§114) 

Unsafe  machiner>'  (J  81) 

Bcaflfolding  (§19) 

29 

179 

68 

Total 

Prosecutions  begunt 

41 
52 

73 

72 

37 
40 

151 
164 

282 

224 

TaMe  XI.~  Nomber  of  Ckfldren'a  Emplojiaeiit  Ccrtiflaitefl  laavcd  by  Boards  of  Healtfi  fai  FIni 

and  Second-Oaao  Cttlea. 

Fourth  Quarter,  1910.  Fourth 

' >  quarter. 

City.                                              Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Total.  1909. 
New  York  Citv: 

Bronx  Boroirgh 331  279  202  812  715 

Brooklyn  IJorouph l,mS  968  685  2.751  2,325 

Manhattan  BorouKh 1,745  1,458  1.095  4.298  4,012 

Queens  Borough 249  183  112  544  478 

Richmond  Borough 11  3  13  27  22 

Total 3,434  2.891  2,107  §8,432  §7.562 

BuflFalo 90  76  M  218  227 

Rochester 75  79  72  226  234 

Syracuse 60  63  39  162  226 

Albany 19  11  10  40  49 

Troy 24  29  18  71  69 

Utica 37  36  18  91  101 

Yonkers 19  16  10  45  31 

Schenectady 28  23  14  65  75 


t  Includes  5,471  first,  and  2.924  subsequent,  visits. 

•  Includes  4,083  first,  and  3.069  subsequent,  visits. 

I  See  Table  XVI. 

I  Includes  "  mercantile  "  as  well  as  "  manufacturing  "  certificates. 
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FACTOBT  INSPBCnON  — CoallMied. 

TaUe  Xn. —  Ucenaes  for  Teaemant  Manafactares. 

Total 

New       Re-  same 

York  mainder  Total,  quarter. 

(1)  Thixd  QiTABTBB.                                                 City,  of  Suto.  1010.  1009. 

AppUcationa  pending  June  30 34     34  23 

Appticationa  reeeived  during  quarter 265              6  271  319 

ToUl 299              6  306  342 

On  first  in^eetigation: 

Applications  granted 222              6  228  298 

Applirations  refused 63     63  30 

Applications  cancelled 4     4  2 

Applications  pending  Sept.  80 20     20  12 

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted 27     27  168 

Applications  refused  sgain 12     12  69 

Applications  cancelled 6     6  216 

Total _44     44  442 

ticenses  cancelled  at  request  of  licensee 18     18  1 

licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions 4     4     

Net  increase  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses +227           +6  +223  +466 

Refused  applications +21     +21  —220 

Cancelled  applications +9     +9  +217 

OutaUnding  licenses  Sept.  80. 1910 12,841          661  13.392  12.093 


Applications  pending  Sept.  80 20     20  l2 

Mvea<'    '-     "  '^'  ""  — 


(2)    FomtTH  QUASRB. 

.^ ^ ing  Sept.  80 

Applications  received  during  quarter 264  13  277  372 

Total 284    13  297  384 

On  first  investigation: 

Appiieations  granted 198  18  211  336 

Applications  refused 46     46  33 

Appiieations  cancelled 8     8  10 

Applications  pending  Dec.  31 33     83  6 


On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted 

Appiieations  refused  again 

Applications  esncelled 


Total 

lieenses  cancelled  at  request  of  licensee . . 
I  revoked  for  unlawful  oonditions . 


Net  increase  or  decrease  in  — 

Outstanding  licenses '  +121 

Refused  applications ^47 

Cancelled  applications +62 

OutsUnding  licenses  Dec.  81,  1910 12,962 
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MEBCANTILE  INSPECTION. 
Table  Xm.—  W«rk  of  DepoCy  Mercantfle  Inspeeton,  TUrd  QvarCer. 

1010.  Third 
,          ■  ■  ■      «                     t  qtt&rt6r, 
July.    Aug.    Sept.  Total.    1909. 
Regular  inspections: 

Mercantile 312      183      414      909  1.025 

Office 10        12        10        32  63 

Hotel 4     ....          4  5 

322      199      424      945  1,093. 

Special  inspections: 

Mercantile 26        23        14        63  128 

Office 1 

Hotel 1 

26        23        14        63  130 

Observations: 

Mercantile 198      233      373      804  919 

Office 15          4         19  198 

Hotel 16 

198      248      377      823  1,133 

Invefftif^ations: 

Complaints 11         11         10        82  36 

Compliances  (number  of  establishments) 116        92      156      364  594 

127       103      166      396  630 

Prosecutions  begun  * 57        26        13        96  110 

Children  i I legftUy  employed: 

,,,„,,  /Girls 13          15  10 

Under  14  (3       44        28        17        89  138 

,.*^,fi/Girl8 17          2        11        .30  39 

14tol6|gQya g4        45        59       183  333 

Total 146        78        88      312  520 

Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded: 

A„o«n«^*»«    /  16  years  + 2           14          7  11 

Age  proven    |  14  1_  ig,/ 2     2  1 

Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age 6          3          3        12  16 

"^          4          7        21  28 


♦See  Table  XV. 
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MKBCANTILB  inspection  ^CoatiBOMl 
IWil*  XIV.^  W«rk  of  am  Dmgmtf  Marawtlle  bMpMtora, 


iDspecd 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowhng  alleys , 

Places  of  amusement. , 


Special  inspections: 

Mercan^le 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowli  ng  alley's 

Places  of  amusement. 


Observations: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel , 

BowKnff  alleys 

Places  of  amusement. 


InvestisatioBs: 

Complaints 

Compliances  (number  of  estab&ahments) . 


Proseeixtiona  begun  *. 


Fowtk  Qoarter. 

1910.  Fourth 

■ .  quarter, 

Oct.     Nov.     Dec.  Total.    1909. 


412 
31 


244 
6 


190 


ai6 

43 


17 
0 


28 

18 


472       203       200       93.> 


65        26 


67 
1 
1 
3 
2 


158 

1 
1 
5 
2 


65 


228 
7 


28 


74       167 


154       112 


494 
7 


9 
13 


257 


9 

186 


6 
19 


38 
41 


1.008 
59 

1 


222 

1 


223 


1.209 

42 

7 


137       580       1  238 


20 
65 


_86 
"67 


16 
307 


323 
46 


13 
175 


188 
"~48 


49 
647 


596 
161 


53 
423 


476 
"147 


Children  illegally  employed: 

"«>-"«:::::::::::::::::::;;;:::;::::;:::;:::    d 


.  r  Girls. 


Total. 


18 


"^iMSiS:::;:::::::::;;;:;;:::;;::;::;;::::;::::;    m 


214 


23 
25 
50 


3 

23 
43 
70 


10 

114 

86 
241 


98       130       451 


6 
132 


421 
658 


Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded: 

AfeproTen    |  14  1.  jg 1  1 

Left  employment 

Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age 2  1 


Total. 


13 
2 


21 

4 


18 
33 


21 
46 


17 
6 
2 

39 

"65 


«  See  Table  XVL 
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TABLE  XV.—  PBOSECUnONS  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF  THB 


OFFENSE. 


NUMBEB   OP   CaSBS. 


Pending 
June  30. 


Be^n 
dunng 
quarter. 


Total 
in  court. 


Administration. 
Failure  to  report  accident,  $  87 


Sanitation. 

Failure  to  light  water-closets,  §  88 

Failure  to  provide  water-closets,  §  88 

Failure  to  repair  water-closets,  }  88 

Failure  to  keep  water-closet  clean,  {  88 

Failure  to  keep  floors  clean,  }  84 

Failure  to  paint  halls.  §91 

Failure  to  fight  halls,  5  81 

Failure  to  provide  dressing  room  for  females,  (  88 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  ventilation,  §  86 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fans,  §  81 

Failure  to  guard  set  screws,  $81 

Failure  to  guard  saws.  5  81 

Failure  to  guard  shafting,  §  81 

Failure  to  keep  dooi  leading  to  factory  unlocked  during  work- 
ing hours,  {SO 


^  Children. 

Employing  children  under  14,  §  70 

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, J  70 

Emplovnng  children  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  §  77. . 
Employing  children  under  16  after  5  p.  m.  or  before  8  a.  m.,  §  77 

Workshops  in  Tbnkments. 
Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tene- 

Bakbries. 
Failure  to  plaster  walls  of  bakeroom,  S  112 

Waqrs. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  |  11 

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  |  10 


ting 
«.  8 


105. 


Total — Factories. 


Interfering  with  deputv  mercantile  inspector  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties,  s  43 

Employing  children  under  14,  $  162 

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certi- 
ficate, §  162 

Employing  children  under  16  before  7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m 
i  161 

Employing  female  minor  after  10  p.  m.,  S  161 


Total — Mercantile  Establishments . 
Grand  Total 


20 

1 
2 


♦39 


t34 


73 


79 
"19 


155 


A.  FAC 

1 


40 

99 

1 

21 


194 


B.  MERCANTILE 


1 
35 


20 


30 
10 


96 


251 


1 
49 


34 


10 


130 


324 


*  Erroneously  recorded  as  40  in  September  Bulletin. 


t  Erroneously  recorded  aa  3S 
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Pending 
9ept.  30. 


Sept. 


Com- 
pleted 
during 
quarter. 


RXSULTS  OP  COMFURSD   CaJUB, 


CONYXCTTOlfB. 


Sentence 
suspended. 


Fine 
imposed. 


Total 


Dis- 
missals or 
acquittals. 


With- 
drawls. 


Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


1 
37 

27 

21 
8 

1 
19 

Id 

le 

2 

14 

9 

5 

4 

1 
33 

26 

21 
6 

12 

4 

$290  00 

7 

§2 

210  00 

16 

160  00 

2 

2 

80  00 

38 

94 

64 

31 

86 

6 

2 

$740  00 

120 

204 

107 

75 

183 

17 

4 

$1,760  00 

TORIES. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

26 
54 

ie 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

13 

20 

18 







i 

i 

i 

1 

11 

24 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

$20  00 

1 

1 

1 

36  00 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 
2 

60  00 

20  00 

1 

1 

1 
8 

15 

24 
44 

246  00 

46 
1 

2 

616  00 

5 

ie 

1 

66  00 

20  00 

1 

1 

1 

60  00 

1 

84 

110 

63 

44 

97 

11  1        2 

$1,020  00 

in  September  Bulletin. 


S  Includes  one  case  in  which  defendant  failed  to  appear. 
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table  xvi.— prosecutions  fob  violations  of  the 


OFFENSE. 


Number  or  Cabeb. 


Pending 
Sept.  30. 


AD\fINl«TR\TIOV. 

Interforinjf  with  deputy  factor>'  in'spettor  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  §  43 


Sanitation  and  Saffty. 

Failure  to  light  halLs,  ft  81 

Failure  to  lipht  water-olopcts.  §  81 . 

Failure  to  provide  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee 

between  6  a.  m.  and  (5  p.  m.,  §  So 

Failure  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation,  {  86 

Failure  to  keep  floors  c'can 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  separate  water-closets,  §  88. . 

Failure  to  repair  water-closets,  §  88 

Failure  to  keep  water-closets  clean,  §  88 

Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  female  employees,  §  88 

Failure  to  countersink  protruding  set  screws,  §  81 

Failure  to  guard  saws,  §  81 

Failure  to  guard  shafting,  581 

Failure  to  guard  other  machinery,  §  81 

Failure  to  provide  exhau«?t  fans,  §81 

Failure  to  nave  boiler  inspected.  §  91 

Failure  to  ke<ip  doors  unlocked  during  working  houre,  §  80. . 
Failure  to  cease  Ubing  unsafe  scaflolding,  §  10 


Children. 

Emploj-ing  children  under  14,  5  70 

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, J  70 

Employing  children  under  Ifi  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  §  77.  . 

Employing  children  under  16  after  5  p.  m.  or  before  8  a.  m., 
577 


Women  and  Minora. 
Employing  female  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week,  f  77. 
Emplo>ang  female  more  than  6  days  in  one  week,  $  77. . 

Emploj'ing  female  minor  after  9  p.  m..  §  77 

Employing  female  more  than  10  nours  a  day,  §  77 


Workshops  in  Tenements. 
Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tenements 

S 101 


Bakfriks. 
Permitting  water-closet  to  be  within  bakeroom,  §  113.  ..  . 

Failure  to  plaster  walls  of  bakeroom.  {  112 

Failure  to  whitewash  walls  and  ceiling  of  bakeroom,  §  84. 
Failure  to  provide  hand  rail  on  stairway  in  bakery,  §  80.  . 

Wages, 

Failure  to  pay  wagos  in  cash,  §  10 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  5  11 


Total— Factories. 


Interfering  with  deputv  mercantile  inspector  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties,  S  43 

Employing  children  under  14,  $  162 

Employing  children  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, 5  162 

Emplo\'ing  children  under  16  before  7  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m., 
S  161 

Employing  female  minor  after  10  p.  m.,  §  161 


Total — Mercantile  Establishments . 
Grand  Total 


15 


45 
1 


84 


15 
2 


25 
6 


58 


164 


A.  FAC 


1 
1 

2 
5 

1 
2 
1 
2 
22 
1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
7 
1 


S3 


70 

7 


63 


248 


B.  MERCANTILE 


1 
63 


46 


47 
4 


161 
325 


1 
75 


53 


62 
6 


197 
"445 


*  Includes  3  cases  in  which  iudgments  for 
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factory  and  msbcantile  laws.  october-december.  1910. 


Pendixic 
Dm.  31. 


Com- 
Dieted 
aurinc 
quarter. 


Rbbults  of  ConnjETBD  Cabxb. 


oomncnoNB. 


Seutenee 
•uspended. 


Fine 
impoaed. 


ToUl. 


Dw- 


aoquittals. 


Witk- 

drawalfl. 


Amount 
of  finee 
imposed. 


TORIES. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


1 
64 

29 

42 
3 

1 
36 

20 

23 
1 

17 

7 
14 

1 
63 

27 

37 

1 

11 

11 
2 

5 

1 

$340  00 

24 

170  00 

20 

285  00 

3 

i 

58 

139 

81 

38 

119 

19 

1 

795  000 

118 

327 

171 

114 

285 

39 

3 

$2,630  00 

1 

18 

23 

65 

7 

47 

i 

i 

1 
3 

1 

is 

i 

2 

i 

7 

33 
2 

25 

i 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

3 

3 

i 

3 

11 

23 
5 

18 
3 

1 
1 

1 

$25  00 

25  00 

1 

50  00 

5 

i 

25  00 

1 

1 

} 

18 

25  00 

1 

50  00 

4 



70  00 



1 


3 

1 

70  00 

2 

3 

i 

1 

25  00 

8 

4 

65  00 

1 

5 

18 

56 
7 

43 

3 
9 

2 

235  00 

485  00 

130  00 

16 

4 

405  00 

2 



3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 



1 

1 

1 

3 

*150  00 

60 

188 

90 

76 

-■  ■ 

166 

20 



2 

$1,835  00 

$50XX)  each  were  secured  under  |  12. 
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TABLE  X\U.—  ACCIEENTS  IN  FAC TOBIES.  QUABSIES  AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTED  JULY-SEPTEMRER,  1910. 
(a)  Age  and  Sez  of  Penon  Injured. 


CAUSE. 

Under 

16 
yeaiB. 

15-18 
years. 

18 
Srears 

Age 

not 
stated. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

MaCHANICAL  POWKB. 

Motors,  engmev,  dyi>Mno«,  fly-whe^U,  e<^- 

24 
13 

24 

14 

117 

15 

18 

131 

85 
61 

374 

77 

227 

111 
17 

24 
14 

103 
15 
16 

128 

83 
51 

373 

77 

227 

111 
17 
11 

47 

16 

76 

40 
40 

9 
13 

21 
11 

44 

15 
11 
22 

242 
178 
25 
81 
84 
61 
22 
181 

70 
101 
61 

26 
130 

1 

12 

2 

1 
7 

7 

Gearing 

3 

lOOl           2 

13 

16            1 

121"            3 

14 

Set  screws         

Shafting 

2 

BAlts  Bnd  pwllcyw ,,,...,,.., 

3 

Conveving  and  hoisting  machinery: 
Elevators  and  lifts 

2 

74 
50 

368 

2 

1 

2 

Cranes  (stosm,  eWtrin,  portabla,  ate.)  .  .  . 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus  not 
elsewhere  specified 

2 

4 

1 

9 
3 

1 

1 

Lfocomotives  and  trains 

76 

213            4 

107 

16 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws                    

1 
1 

Planers  and  jointers 

ShapeTs                .          

Lathes 

11 

11 

Other  wood  working  mRchii^eM. . . ,  t  ,  . . ,  - 

1 

8 

40 

1 
15 

H    ' 

66            1 
36            1 

14t 

22 

^•^1 

45!            1 

17, 

14 

20 

1 
219|           6 
167 

49 

16 

76 

71 
49 

11 
16 
32 
17 

66 
27 
20 
25 

286 
178 
25 
81 
84 
52 
22 
186 

71 

101 

62 

28 
141 

2 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers                               

Calenders  and  other  paper  making  mfr- 
chines 

8 

1 
2 

8 

1 

8 
9 
6 
5 

60 

11 

2 

2 

3 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

3 
4 

31 

Printing  presses 

9 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

2 

Carding  machines 

3 

Ppinn'ng  machines ,    , , , . , 

2 

11 

Looms 

6 

Formers,  kmtting  machines  and  other  tex- 
tile machines 

2 
1 

12 

Sewing  ma'^htne*,  etc ....,, - 

12 

Laundry  machines 

9 

TiAather  workins  machmerv 

3 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  roachine'i ^  ...........  . 

1 

44 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

22 

1 

Lathes 

79 
81 
46 

2 

Drop  and  other  power  hammer!?  ....... 

Shears T 

1 

1 

Rollers 

1    ..  T 

22 

Others 

1.           lA 

166^            3 

5 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc 

3 
3 

68 
98 
61 

28 
132 

8 

1 

Other. .'. ' 

1 

I 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  ee- 
tablishmenta,  etc 

1 

2 

Machines  not  elsewiiere  speciSed 

6 

11 

Total 

26 

230 

2,766 

82 

3.063 

2.866 

187 

Hbat  Aim  ELBCTRicmr. 
ICvnlnfllvi^  fnowder.  dvnamite.  etc.') 

29 
46 
41 
76 
46 
10 
118 

23 
66 
06 

a 

i 

29 
46 
42 
81 
47 
11 
126 

28 
65 

100 

29 
46 
42 
78 
46 
11 
126 

23 
64 
103 

Ezplooion  and  icnition  of  gases,  dust,  etc 

Ezpkwon  of  bouefSt  steam  pipes,  etc 

1 

i 

6 
2 

1 
4 

8 

Cnuetioa'. 

1 

Ezploaion  of  hot  metala 

c^fi^r  aooident*  from  molten  metral 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or 
eanatifla)  .........           

Bleetridty 

1 

Fire  and  heat  not  elsewhere  8ped6ed 

1 

S 

S 

Total 

2 

21 

547 

■  '-    i 

4 

674 

567 

SBBSBS 

7 
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TABLE  XVn.— ACCIDENTS   IN   FACTORIES,    QUARRIES    AND    TUNNEL    CONSTRUC- 
TION. REPORTED  JULT=fiEPTEMBER.  1910  —  CoBtinved. 
(m)  AceMldS6Z•fPcrMmI^Jwed^Collcl1lde(L 


CAUSE. 

Under, 
16     1 
years. 

1 

16-18  ; 
years. 

18 
years 

Age 

not 

stated. 

! 

Total.' 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Faix  or  Pkrbon. 

Fftll  from  ladder,  ecaffold.  platform,  ete 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

Fall  cauaed  by  coUapoe  of  support 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
6. 
3 
2 
4| 

98 

78 
77 
36 
12 
18 
31 
38 
76 

2 

2 

1 

102 
81 
80 
37 
13 
24 
36 
42 
82 

102 

81 
79 
37 
13 
16 
33 
39 
79 

i 

Fall  in  or  throuch  opening  in  fioor,  ete 

Fall  in  hotstway,  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  st&irs,  steps,  etc 

8 

Fall  on  levtjl  by  8lipp.ng 



3 

8 

All  others 

* 

Total 

6 

22 

464 

« 

497 

479 

18 

Injttrsd  bt  Weights. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying  and  exca- 
vating)   

1 

123 

65 

273 

65 

39 

164 

67 

69 

207 

44 

216 

168 

170 

1 

3 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

2 

124 

67 

282 

66 

41 

166 

69 

69 

212 

44 

222 

174 

174 

124 

67 

281 

.56 

41 

156 
69 
69 

212 
44 

222 

174 
.    173 

Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement,; 

2 
6 

Fallixig  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  persons  injured . 

1 

1 

Failing  objects  dropped  by  oth^r  persons .... 

2 

1 

1 

HeaTy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured 
persons  were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

1 

Fall  of  nutterial  From  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  eto 

* 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  IxmibeT,  paper  and  other  material. 
Tending  and  unloading 

1 

5 
6 

Cftuw  insuffidantly  described  for  cias^cation. 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

26 

1.639 

11 

1.680 

226 
64 

1,678 

226 
63 

2 

Flying  Objbctb. 

Struck  in  eye  bv  piece  of  meUl,  glass,  eto 

OUier  injuries  from  flying  objects 

1 

1 

219 
61 

2 

i 

Total 

1 

6 

280 

2 

289 

288 

1 

2 

6 

127 

1 

136 

136 

MUCBLLANSOITB. 

Hand  tools  (hammeiB.  knives,  wrenches,  files, 
ete) 

5 
2 

2 
8 
5 

8 

221 
67 

83 
221 
28 
96 
13 
73 

I 

3 

1 

2 

227 
60 

1         35 

233 

34 

104 

13 

77 

222 
60 

35 
228 

32 
102 

13 

73 

6 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling  not  else- 
where specified 

1 

1 

Can^t  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  eto 

Cut  on  glass 

1 

6 
2 

2 

PdisoDoas  f»Mi 

Ailotlwr.  7 

1 

i 

4 

Total 

a 

31 

742 

7 

783 

766 

18 

OlAm  TOTAZi*  ...r»Trt«»»r«.T.it,tt».-r,. 

43 

342 

6,664 

1     "^ 

7,012 

6,779 

282 

1      ' 
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TABLE  XVIL—  ACCIDENTS  IN  PACTOBIES,  QUARBIBS  AMD 

(b) 


CAUSE. 


Grand 
total. 


Tbxporabt 


Lacera> 


Burns. 


Cuts. 


Bruiaes. 


Sprains 

and 
diriocft- 
tions. 


Mbchanicai.  Powsb. 
Transmismon  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  dynamos,  fly-wheels,  etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveving  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting   and   conveying   apparatus   not 
eisewnero  specified 

Locomotives  and  trains , 

Wood  working  machinery: 

Saws 

Planers  and  jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calenders  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines   

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

Printing  presses 

Textile  macninerv: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers,    knitting    machines   and   other 
textile  machines 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping;  machines 

Drilling  and  niilliug  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Other , 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  | 
etc ' 

Struck  by  fragments  of  i)olishing  wheels . .  | 

Other I 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  es-| 

tablishments,  etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  specified 


Total. 


Heat  and  Electricitt. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynaniitc,  etc  ) 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc 

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids.  .  . . 

Cau.stirs 

Explosion  of  molten  metals 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metals 


24 
14 

117 
15 
18 

131 

85 
51 

374 
77 

227 

111 

17 

11 

49 

16 

76 

71 
49 

11 
16 
32 
17 

56 
27 
20 
25 

286 
178 
25 
81 
Ki 
52 
22 
186 


71 

101 

62 

28 
141 


3,053 


29 
46 
42 
81 
47 
11 
126 


6 
4 

51 
4 
1 

36 

11 
16 

77 
8 

56 

21 

5 

2 

13 


21 
19 

6 

7 

13 

6 

16 

4 
5 
8 

72 
42 

9 
19 
13 
11 

5 
47 


4 

38 


39 


3 
30 
24 
76 
46 

7 
116 


5 
5 

4 

4 

2 

16 

4 
1 

47 
6 

60 

22 

4 

6 

16 


34 
31 
10 
24 
18 
17 
3 
35 


15 

3 

15 

6 
27 


603 


11 
3 
3 

18 

26 
13 

alls 
19 

19 

1 
1 
1 
5 


12 

14 

6 

1 
2 
6 
4 

13 

4 
2 
3 

16 
12 

"5 
13 
7 

1 
29 


1 
1 
6 

3 

20 


418 


13 

4 


3 
61 


1 
1 
a  Includes  two 
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IXJUBIES. 

Serious 
injuries 
prob- 
ably 
pennn- 
ment. 

PsRUAKSiO'  Injuries. 

Pliinl 
injur- 
ies. 

OtlM. 

Total. 

UMS  OW  ONB  OR  BOTH 

T.om 
of 
fin- 

In- 
ternal. 

All 
other. 

ToUl. 

Death. 

Frmc- 
tiins. 

Limbs. 

Hands 

or 

feet. 

Eyes. 

1 

1 

17 

2 

4 

5 

1 

.... 

11 

1 

2 

2 

7 

76 

16 

25 

25 

2 

14 

1 

1 



2 

1 

13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

23 

4 

112 

9 

6 

8 

2 

12 

65 

8 

3 

4 

8 

8 

1 

45 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

8 

50 

d 

330 

33 

1 

9 

1 

20 

11 

4 

8 

1 

50 

10 

3 

4 

1 

3 

10 

7 

2 

6 

3 

148 

37 

46 

3 

49 

3 

2 

1 

47 

14 

49 

60 

1 

"i 

1 
1 

12 

9 

35 

8 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

"ii 

4 

3 

"ii 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

56 
52 

17 
13 

2 

7 

.... 

3 

7 

2 

2 

2 

37 

6 

5 

6 

1 

.... 

.... 

9 
11 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

.... 

.... 

38 
14 

1 
3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

44 

4 

7 

8 

1 

3 

31 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

17 
16 

3 

4 

"3 

'    "4 

..... 

2 

6 

3 

133 

48 

106 

106 

3             5 

43 

138 

16 

....   1         1 

17 

24 

2 

1 

33 

3 

1 

1 

1             6 

12 

70 

5 

6 

6 

1             7 

11 

60 

10 

4 

5 

2 

3 

40 

1 

1 

10 

11 

1 

17 

3 

1    

2 

2 

i 

4 

7 

15 

145 

15 

....    1         2 

1 

1 

22 

26 

1 

3 

60 

8 

1 

3 

4 

2 

90 

97 

4 

i    

2 

3 

18 

56 

3 

....   1    .... 

3 

3 

1 

4 

19 

5 

1    

4 

4 

7 

9 

d 

113 

6 

16 

2 

20 

2 

70 

188 

238 

2.264 

303 

5 

4 

3  1     394 

6 

36 

448 

38 

2 

4 

18 

3 

.... 

9 

1 

40 

5 

1 

3 

37 

3 

1 

1 

I 

79 
47 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

9 

3 

i 

1 

121 

3 

not  employo 
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TABLE  Xm.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTOBIE8,  QUABRIES  AND  TUNNEL 

(b)  CaiiMsand 


CAUSE. 


Grand 
total. 


TSMPORARY 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Bums. 


Cuts. 


•  Sprain.4 
,   tion-* 


Hbat  and  Elbctkicitt— C<mclttd*d. 
Vats,  pans,  etc.    (containing  hot  liquids   or 

caustics) 

Electricitv 

Fire  and  heat  not  elsewhere  specified 

Total 

Fall  of  Person. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 

Fall  from  machinery,  truckJB.  engines,  etc 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc 

Fall  in  hoistway  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

All  others 

Total 

Injured  bt  Weiobts. 
Falling  rock  and  earth  (quarrying,  excavating, 

etc.) 

Falling  pile  of  material  (lumber,  coal,  cement. 

etc.) 

Falling  walls,  doors  and  other  objects 

Tools  or  weights  dropped  by  person  injured. . 

Falling  objects  dropped  by  other  persons 

Heavy  materials  or  parts  on  which  injured 

persons  were  at  work 

Machinery  being  moved 

Fall  of  material  from  trucks  in  transit 

Handling  of  castings,  flasks,  etc 

Handling  of  stone,  ore,  etc 

Handling  of  lumber,  paper  and  other  materials 

Loading  and  unloading 

Cause  insufficiently  described  for  classification 

Total 

Fltino  OBJEcrrs. 

Struck  in  e^e  bv  piece  of  metal,  glass,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  flying  objects 

Total 

Vehicles  and  accidents  caused  by  animals .... 

MlBCELLANBOXTS. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files 
etc.) 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Injured  while  fitting  and  assembling,  not  else- 
where specified 

Caught  on  nail,  wire,  sharp  projection,  etc 

Cut  on  glass 

Injured  oy  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

Poisonous  gases 

All  other 

Total 

Grand  Total 


23 
65 
105 


574 


102 
81 
80 
37 
13 
24 
36 
42 


497 


124 

67 
282 

56 
41 

156 

6Q 

50 

212 

44 

222 

174 

174 


1,680 


225 
64 


280 


136 


227 
60 

35 
233 

34 
104 

13 

77 


783 


7,012 


1  I 


21 
49 

81 


6  I       452 


15  I 


6 
5 

i 

7 

1 

1 

..... 

.....    . 

6 

2  ! 

4 

1 

13 

42 


21 

16 
63 
17 
0 

33 
16 
17 
76 
0 
55 
45 
62 


439 


31 


34 


67 
19 

6 

71 

2 

60 

1 
13 


1,538 


alO 
4 
5 
3 
1 
1 
5 
6 
19 


54 


608 


28 

7 

59 

4 

9 

25 
10 
12 
13 
7 
43 
25 
11 


37 
35 


72 


04 
18 

19 

110 

31 

26 

1 
14 


313 


1.216 


21 

19 

12 

15 

6 

4 

9 

7 

17 


110 


41 

26 
108 

28 
20 

51 
26 
17 
59 
20 
57 
59 
53 


565 


48| 


13 


5 
17 


1.252 


a  Includes  on»* 
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IXiXTBUS. 

'  Serious 

Permanent  Injuries 

mjunes 
prob- 
ably 

perma- 
ment. 

Plural 
in  jur- 
ies. 

Other. 

I 
t 
Total. 

1 

LOBS  or  ONE  OR  BOTH 

of 
fin- 
sets. 

1 

1    In- 
temal. 

AU 
other. 

Total. 

Death. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Limbs. 

Hands, 
or       Eyes. 

feet.   , 

1 
1 

1 

22 

1 

i   

1 

2 

1       51 

2 

■ 

12 

4 

8 

96 

5 

....   1   .... 

4 

3 

18 

11 

620 

24 

1 .... 

2 

2 

28 

11 

23 

3 

1 

98 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

12 

4 

80 

•    1 

1 

9 

30 

1 

78 

i 



1 

2 

2 

4 

36 

1 

1 

3 

10 

....    1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

24 



3 

3 

33 

3 

! 

2 

2 

2 

40 

2 

....     1    .... 

5 

8 

4 

80 

2 

....     1    .... 



50 

84 

19 

-.f^. 

9      .... 

4 

^ 

4 

7 

13 

4 

116 

1            1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

4 

3 

62 

2       .... 

1 

1 

2 

11 

20 

5 

269 

7      .... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

56 

1 

39 

.... 

i 

i 

6  1         9 

6 

143 

5      .... 

....    1     .... 

7 

1 

8 

2            4 

63 

3      .... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1             6 

54 

3      .... 

\ 

1 

2 

9           12 

3 

193 

9      .... 

....  !  .... 

6 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 

41 

1       .... 

1 

1 

2 

8 

10 

8 

211 

7      .... 

....  i  .... 

1 

4 

10 

6 

^ 

163 

7      .... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

7 

18 

161 

6      .... 

6 

1 

7 

eo 

104 

36 

1.671 

61            1 

] 

30 

4 

12 

47 

11 

142 

203 

17      .... 

3 

2 

5 

2 

6 

64 



....       ,       .... 

.... 

_i- 

147 

267 

17      .........            3|    .... 

' '  '  ' 

2 

6 

a9 

18 

2 

121 

10            l!    ....    i    ....    '    ... 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

6 

220 

1 
4  '    ....   1    .... 

3 

3 

2             3 

2 

57 

2     ....  !  .... 

1 

.... 

1 

2| 

33 

1      ....   i    .... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

21 

226 

6      ....   1    .... 

1 

33 

....   1   .... 

.... 

1 

1 

12 

103 

1 

i 

4 

7 

1 

.... 

5 

3 

13 

72 

2      .... 

....             .... 

1 

2 

al 

6 

14 

60 

761 

16  1   .... 

— 

....    i          5 

1              2 

8 

8 

207 

428 

513 

5.973 

430  1         7  1         4  1         6  1     430 

12  1 

59 

518 

91 

Bot  an  exnployee. 
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TAf  LE  X^U.—  ilCCISENTS  IN  FACTORIES,  QUARRIES  AND  TLNNEL 

(c) 


INDUSTRY. 


Grand 
total. 


TncpomABT 


Laoera- 
tiona. 


Bunas. 


Cuts^    Bmisea. 


Spnuns 


I.  Stonx,  Clat  and  Glabs  Pboducts. 

1.  Stone 

2.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

6.  Glass 


33 

110 

16 

16 


Total. 


244 


11.    MVTALB,  MaCHZNBS  AND  CONVEYANCES. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones 

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc 

3.  Iron  and  steel 

4.  Electrical  apparatus I 

6.  Vehicles i 

6.  Boat  and  ^ip  building [ 

7.  Agricultural  miplements > 

8.  Instruments  and  appliances 


16 

381 

1,666 

312 

1,465 

52 

152 

123 


Total 4,16: 


III.  Wood  Manufactures. 

1 .  Saw  mill  products 

2.  Planing  oaiU  products 

3.  Cooperage 

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc 

7.  Brooms,  cork,  etc 


Total. 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

1.  Leather 

2.  Fur  and  fur  goods 

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods 

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods 

5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc 


Total. 


V.  Chbuicalb,  Oils,  Paints,  Etc. 

1.  Drugs  and  chemicals 

2.  Paints,  dyes,  colors,  etc 

3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils 

4.  Animal  oil  products 

5.  Mineral  oil  products 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics 

7.  MisoeUaneouB  mineral  products 


Total. 


VI.  Papbr  and  Polp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper 


VII.    PRINTlNa  AND  PaPEB  GoODB. 

2.  Paper  goods 

3.  Printing  and  book  making 

4.  Wall  paper 


Total . 


19 

156 

8 

42 
133 

41 

12 


411 


140 


239 

39 

2 

1 

8 

14 

21 


324 


325 


79 

109 

2 

190 


23. 

4 
25' 

4'. 


56; 


16 


1 

58! 

414, 

97 
280i 

Jl 

26 


2 

23 

167 

26 

72 

3 


4 

96, 

238 

28 

255 

7, 

8 

32 


929 


318 


668 


2 
35 

2. 

8i 
36! 
15 

3 


101 


46| 


79 


56 


It 
2' 


2 

40 

4  . 

9 
32 

6 

3 


96 


4 
2 

10 
5 

10 


31 


3' 
1 


20 


58 


53 


37 


1 
39 

313 
42 

329 
11 
36 


7771 


2I1 


51 


1; 
2 

11 

4, 
2 


20; 


57 

4 


54 


9 
63 

8 
95 

I 
9 

4 


189 


12 
22 
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BBPOSTH>  Jin.T.aBPTBMBBK.  If  !•  — 


iNiimni 

8. 

Serious 
iojuriee 

Pbbmanbnt  Injumss. 

Plural 
iee. 

Other. 

!    prob- 

i    ably 

U>M  or  ONB  OR  BOTH 

1^ 

In- 
temal. 

All 
other. 

ToUl. 

Death. 

Fno- 

tOPM. 

Umbe. 

HaikU 

or 

feet. 

Eyes. 

of 
fin- 
gers. 

3 

7 

6 

12 

3 

1 

3 

1 
4 
1 

60 
24 

5 

7 

8 

4 

1 

i 

1.    ... 

1 

6 

91             A 

1 

2;         a 

5 

2 

13 
9 

I 

2 

21    . 



1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

12 

29 

9 

107 

10|           1 

16 

2i             5 

24 

13 

1 

31 

119 

7 

196 

3 

13 

9 

9 

271 

1.445 

255 

1,325 

45 

2 
39 
92 
35 
67 

7 

5 
67 
93 
17 
44 

1 

5 

70 

113 

20 

66 



4 
43 
11 

11 
88 
36 
79 

7 
5 

4 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 

i 

6          11 

1 

16 

2 

19 
5 

S 

2 

7 

3 

140              6 

m          11 

11             4 

!          1 

1 

6 

22 

4 

21 

i 

8» 

290 

379'  8.6791         289 

* 

3 

6        251 

6!         31 

302 

27 

1 

1 

6 

1          13 
3        114 

3 

15 

3 
25 

1 

12 

23 

5 

2 

1 

3 
26 

1 
18 
28 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

2 
12 

1 

1 





1 

2 

9 

i 

10         98 

*|     t 

3 



1 

1              1 

y 

13 

19|       299,           34 



7ll 

3 

74 

4 



2 
2 

1 
2 

i 

4 
3 

15 
13 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

i 

1 

2 

44'               4 

5 
3 
1 

5 

4 
1 

1 

4 

25 

18 

......  ^...... 

1 

1 

3 

1 



7 

7 

8,       115             8 

ll|            1'            2 

14>            3 

3 

•1 

3ll       227'             7 

.,! 

2 

1 

I 

3 

11          X7 

1 

2 





1 



1 

1 

ii 8 

1          13 

1          16 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

7 

23 

35        303:             9 

61 

2 

8 

4 

16 

20 

7 

271          an 

ui        1 

. 

21 

3 

4 

2 

4 

60            12 

2          89            10 

6 

8 

1 

1 
1 

6 
9 

1 

1 

4 

!    • 

1 

1 

8 

6 

2'        I49I            22 

15' 1            1 

16 

:i 



j 

1 
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TABLE  XVn.— ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTOBIBS,  QUARRIE9  AND  TUNNEL 

(e)  Nnmber  and  B«Mdts 


Grand 
total. 

Tekpobabt 

INDUSTRY. 

Laoera- 

tiODS. 

Burns. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprmns 

and 
disloe». 
tiona. 

VIII.  Textiles. 
1.  Silk  and  sUk  goods 

20 

83 

103 

80 

26 

21 

9 

7 
34 
32 
15 

4 

10 

6 

1 
3 
2 
7 
2 
2 
1 

1 
6 
28 
21 
5 
1 

2 

13 
11 
12 

7 

4 
1 

1 

2.  Wool  xnanufscturei 

2 

5 

4.  Hosiery  snd  knit  goods. 

1 

6.  Other  textiles  of  allk,  wool  or  cotton 

f^.  Flax,  bsDip  or  jute  rnanufs'itures 

1 

7.  oil  cloth,  window  ahadee.  etc 

1 

Total 

342 

108 

18 

62 

50 

11 

IX.    CliOTHINa,  MiLLINKBY,  LaUNDRT,  EtC. 

1.  Men's  clothing 

37 
14 
5 

1 
18 

4 
2 

1 

2 

1 

8 
2 

6 
2 

1 

6 

2.  Women's  clothing 

3.  Men's  hats  and  cans . 

5    Misoellaneous  needle  work,  etc    .  . 

1 

A.  T^iinHering,  custom  dyeing,  etc 

i 

4 

2 

Total 

75 

8 

7 

'' 

11 

6 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

195 
18 
13 
27 
40 
6 

21 

1 
1 
2 
4 

1 

25 
1 

1 
2 
3 

37 

7 

i 

42 
2 

1 
2 
6 

12 

2.  Provisions 

1 

3.  DaiiT  products     

4.  Bakery  products 

1 

6.  Tobacco  products 

1 

Total 

299 

30 

4       32 

64 

63 

15 

XI.  Water,  Light  and  Power. 
2.  Gas 

93 
104 

1 
1 

18 
19 

15 
10 

21 
22 

17 

20 

....... 

2 

4.  Electric  light  and  power 

6 

5.  Steam  heat  and  power 



6.  Garbage  disposal,  etc .... 

'.'.','/.'.'. 



Total 

199 

37 

-_     25 

43 

37 

8 

XII.  BuiLDiNQ  Industry  (Shops). 
a.  Carpenter  shops 

4 
291 

1 
63 

d.  Tunnel  construction 

^ 

75 

51 

14 

Total 

295 

64 

4 

76 

51 

14 

XIII.    MlBCBLULNBOUS. 

Refrigeration  and  wareho^ise  plants ....... 

1 

1 

Grand  Total 

7.012 

1,538 

508 

1.216 

1.252 

311 
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CONSTRUCTION,  BEPORTBD  lULT^EPTEMBEB,  If  10  —  Coadaded. 
br  IndnatriM  —  Cendaded. 


IXJrKISB. 

Serious 
injuries 
prob- 
ably 
perma- 
ment. 

Pbbmansmt  Injubies. 

Frai>- 

Plural 

in. 
juries. 

Other. 

Total. 

LOflS   or    ONB   OK 
BOTH— 

Lofli 
of 

fin- 
gers. 

In- 

temal. 

All 
other. 

Total. 

Death. 

Uins. 

""•-jo^S^' 

Eyes. 

3 

1 
8 
7 
6 

4 
1 

1 
1 
5 
3 



17 
71 
94 
68 
23 
19 

9 

2 

4 
6 
5 

1 

1 

1 
8 
3 
7 

1 
2 

4 

8 
3 
6 

4 

i:::::!:::::: 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

::::::i::::;: 

' 

15 

27 

10 

301 

18 

1 

20 

1      1 

22 

1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

1 
2 

33 

11 

3 

>1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1  I 

1 

f 

1 

1 

.  ..         .  .  . 

3 

1 



4 

> ! 

1 

2 



7 

6 

3 

_ 

so 



9 

4 

1      1 

5 

2 

7 

13 
3 

22 

2 

179 
15 
11 
18 
34 
3 

8 
1 
2 

4 

i 

1 
3 

5 

2 

3 

3 



31           3 

5 
3 

5 
3 

1 

d'           4 

3 

2 

1 

16          26 

24 

260            17 

I 

13t 

1 _ 

3 

16 

6 

4'           9 

5 
3 

91              2 

1 

1 1 

4i            5 

89 

1 

^1 

2 

5 

16 

1 

■■■;■;. j------ 

::..:i.::... 

::::::i:::::: 

i 

'            r 

s 

15 

8 

181              2 

.  .  1 

3| 

2 

6 

11 

1 
14 

2I 

1 

1 
10 

28 

9 

256 

11 

1 

2 

2 

5 

14 

15           ^'^ 

9 

258 

12'      1 

3 

2 

5 

11 

14 

l~; 

1 

207 

iS 

613 

5,973 

1 

430,           7 

1 

4 

6 

430 

12 

59 

518 

■ 
91 
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TABLE  XVm.- 


-  INDU8TBIAL  AOODBNTB  RBPOBTBD  UNDEB  SBCTfONS 
12f  OF  THE  LABOB  LAW. 


87  AND 


INDUSTRY. 


FOBS  OCTOBSBj 

1,    Rkpobtsd' 
TuBXAmit.  ! 


Bb-'Accidkkts    Dubinq    October — 


Dbcbmbbb,     1910,     Rbpobtb]> 
Pbiob  to  Fbbbuabt  1,  1911. 


Tbereof!  Total, 
fatal.   I 


Wo™-»-  iSdS^.  F»*»»- 


A.  FACTORIES. 
I.  Stomk,  Clat  and  Glabs  Pboducts. 


1.  Stone. 

2.  MiacellaneouB  mineral  products. 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  planter 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

6.  Glass 


Total. 


II.    MbTALB.  MaCHINBBT  AND  CONVBTAVCBS. 

1 .  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stone 

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc 

3.  Iron  and  steel 

4.  Electrical  apparatus 

5.  Vehicles 

6.  Boat  and  ship  building 

7.  Agriculture  implements 

8.  Instruments  and  iqjpliances 

9.  Sorting  old  metal 


ToUl. 


III.  Wood  Manuvactubbs. 

1.  Saw  mill  products 

2.  Planing  mill  products 

3.  Cooperage 

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved 

5.  Vehicles 

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc 

7.  Brooms 


Total.. 


IV.  Lbathbb  akd  Rcbbeb  Goods. 

1.  Leather 

2.  Fur  bxmI  fur  goods 

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods 

4.  Lumber  and  gutta  percha  goods 

5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc 


Total. 


V.  Chbhicals.  Oils,  Paints,  Etc. 

1.  Drugs  and  chemicals 

2.  Paints,  dyes,  colors,  etc 

3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils 

4.  Animal  oil  products 

5.  Mineral  oil  produotH 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics 

7.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products 


Total . 


VI.  Papeb  and  Pulp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper 


VII.  Pbintino  and  Papeb  Goods. 

2.  Paper  goods 

3.  Printing  and  book  making 

4.  Wall  paper 

5.  Photography 


ToUl. 


VIII.  Textiles. 

1.  Silk  and  silk  goods 2 

2.  Wool  manufactures 6 

3.  Cotton  goods 6 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 14 

6.  Other  textiles  of  suk,  wool  or  cotton 1 

a  One  not  an  employee. 


27 


3 

66 

170 

25 

71 

9 
18 

6 


83 


16 


49, 


37 


25 


178 


60 

fil9 

2.249 

1,1&2 

3,029 

68 

335 

177 

1 


7.610 


10 

229 

53 

^1 
188  . 

34'. 

131 


584 


164 


342 
44 

8 
18 
16 
54 
70 


552 


422 


121 
200 


329 


24 
106 
146 
152 

66 


63; 
221 

45!. 
1! 


h! 


145- 


14 
2  . 
6  . 


221 


59 


12 
25 
23 
46 
9 
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Table  XVm.—  Ijb4mIiW  AccMaiOs'Bcpwtod  Vm^K  SMttooa  M-ft*  87  ud  12C  of  lk«  Ubw  Law.— 


INDUSTRY. 


ACCIDBNTS     Br 

FOBE  October 
1,     Rkpobted 

THBRBArrBB. 


Tn«-I    I  Thereof 
^^^       fatal. 


Accidents  Dubino  Octobeb — 
Dbcbmbeb,  1910,  Repobted 
Pbiob  to  Februabt  1,  1911. 


THEREOr. 


Total. 


^o°>«'»     under 


Children 
rl«. 


Fatal. 


VIII.  TKxniJ»-Conelud*d. 

6.  Flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufactures 

7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc 

11 

53 
301 

14 7 

3 

Total 

40 

577| 

132;              3'          9 

IX.   ClXITHINO.   MlLUNXBT,   LaUNPBT,  EtC. 

1 .  Men's  clothing 

0 

1 

i 

1 
82| 

Si 

li. . 

30           "     1' 

2.  Women's  clothing 

6 

3.  \Ien*s  hats  and  caps 

4.  MiUineiy 

1 



I  .  .:...!:.:::. 

C  Laundering,  custom  dyeing 

5 

17 

^1 

1 

Total 

16 

1 

114 

441        1 

I 

X.  Food.  Tobacco  and  Liqcobb. 
1.  Cereals,  fruits  and  groceries 

22 
5 

1 



260 
68 
20     . 

11 

1 

1 

3.  Dairy  products 

7 
10 
2 

2 

ISO 
92 
61 

32 

1 
19 



a4 

Toul 

50 

3 

671 

66 

6 

XI.   WaTEB.   LlOHT   AND   POWEB. 

1 .  Water 

lo' 

2 

2.  Gas 

15 
15 

2 
3 

186 

1 

4.  Electric  li^t  and  power 

152     

3 

5.  Steam  heat  and  power 

3 

A     (^iftrbfigv*  diap04»r. 

8 

2 

17 

dl 

ToUl 

38 

7 

368     .    .          1 

7 

XII.  Building  Industry  (Shops.) 
«.  Carpenter  shops 

2 

3 

6.  Paint  shops 

1     

Total 

2l 

4 



XIII.  Miscellaneous. 
1.  EleratoTs  in  tenant  factories,  etc 

1 
a'2' 

1 

2.  Refrigerating  and  warehouse  plants 

1 

1 .:::::. 

1 

2 

1 

Total — Factories. 

752 1            30 

11,575, 

504 

21 

76 

== 

=1= 

— 

Mines 

B.  MINES 



AND  QUARRIE8. 

32              11 

119! 

9 

Quarries -    - 

18 

2 

124 

3 

Total 

50 

3 

243 

12 

= 

=1                   = 

C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING. 

I.   EXCATATINO. 

1.  Open  excavation 

2.  Shafts  and  tunnels 

3.  Dredging 


Total. 


II.    EBBCnNG    AND   STBUCTUBAL   WOBK. 

1 .  Iron  and  8te<?l 

2.  Masonry 

3.  Concrete 

a  One  not  an  employee. 


58 


58 


622 
637I 


1.2651. 


1531 
2611 
328| 
d  Apoplexy, 


27 
13 

1 
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TWUe  XVm.—  lAdiutrial  Aeddenta  Heportod  Under  S«ctioiui  20-a,  87  and  126  of  the  Labor  Law.— 


INDUSTRY. 


Accidents  Bb- 
fors  octobbb 
1 ,     Rbpobtbd 

THKRIArrBB. 


Total. 


Thereof 
fatol. 


AcciDBNTS  During  October — 
Decbubeb,  1910,  Rbpobted 
Pbiob  to  Febbuabt  1,  1011. 


THEBEOF. 


Total. 


^o^^--  S'!?.  ^^'^'■ 


C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING 

II.  Ebbctino  and  Structural  Wobk — Con. 

4.  Wood 

5.  Structural  work  (branch  not  specified) .... 


-  Concluded. 


Total. 


III.  FiNiBHiNG  and  Furnishing. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal) 

2.  Sheet  metal  work 

3.  Wood  finishinc 

4.  Glaxing 

5.  Tile  laying,  mantel  setting,  etc 

6.  Painting  and  decorating 

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc 

8.  Electric  wiring  and  installation 

9.  Installation  of  machinery,  boilers,  eleva- 

tors, etc 


Total. 


IV.  Wreckino  and  Moving 

V.  Other  or  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving 

2.  Railroad  construction 

3.  Dock  building 


ToUl 

Total — ^Building  and  Engineering. 
Grand  Total 


68|, 
68 


878 


58 


9  . 

191. 

?i: 

3  . 
38'. 
49!. 
24  . 


16!. 


173 


15 


38 


199 


2.530 


14,348 


504 


22 


19 


12 


75 


103 


TABLE  XIX.— POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  CITIES  HAVING  25,000  OR  MORE 

INHABITANTS  IN  1910. 


Population. 


CITY. 


I     Per  Cent,  or 
Increase. 


1910. 


1900. 


1890. 


1900  to     1890  to 
1910.         1900. 


Albany 

Amsterdam . . . 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton... 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Jamestown .... 

Kingston 

Mount  Vernon 
New  Rochelle . 
New  York .... 

Newburgh 

Niagara  Falls . 
Poughkeepsie . . 

Rochester 

Schenectady . . 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Yonkers 


100,253 
31.267 
34.668 
48.443 

423.715 
37,176 
31,297 
25.908 
30.919 
28,867 
,766,883 
27,805 
30,445 
27,936 

218.149 
72,826 

137.249 
78,813 
74.419 
26,730 
79,803 


94,151 
20,929. 
30.345; 
39.647 

352,387 
35,672 
22,892 
24,535 
21,228 
14,720 
3,437,202 
24.943 
19.457 
24.029 

162.608 
31,682 

108,374 
60.651 
56,383 
21,696 
47.931 


94.923 

17,336 

25,858 

35.005 

255,664 

30.893 

16.038 

21.261 

10.830 

9,057 

t2, 507. 414 

23.087 

22,206 
133.896 
19.902 
88,143 
60.956 
44.007 
14,725 
32,033 


6.5 
49.4 
14.2 
22.2 
20.2 

4.2 
36.7 

5.6 
46.7 
96.1 
38.7 
11.5 
66.5" 
16.3 
34.21 
129.9 
26.6 
26.6 
32.0 
23.2 
66.5 


•  O.S 
20  7 
17.4 
13.3 
37.8 
15.5 
42.7 
16.4 
96.0 
62.5 
37.1 
8.0 


8.2 
21.4 
50.2 
23.0 
♦  0.0 
28.1 
47.3 
49.6 


*  Decrease.  t  Estimated  population  in  1890  of  the  area  of  the  present  New  York, 

population  of  New  York  as  it  ezistea  in  1890  was  1,515,301.  §  Incorporated  sinee  1890. 


The 
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table  xz.—  population  of  new  toi^k  state  counties. 


COUNTY. 


1910. 


1890. 


Albuy , 

AUec»ny 

Broome 

Cattaraucui. 
Cayuga 


Chautauqua. 
Chemung. . . 
Chenanco... 

Clinton 

Columbia 


Cortiand.. 
Delaware. 
Dutchess. 

Erie 

Essex 


Franklin.. 
Fulton.... 
Genesee .  . 
Greene.  . . 
Hamilton. 


173.666 
41.412 
78.809' 
65.919, 
67.106 

105.126' 
54.662! 
35.575 
48.230, 

43.658 

29.249 
45.575 
87.66ll 
528.985 
33.458 


Berldmer. . 
Jefferson... 

pV 

Lewis 

liTingston. 


Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Naanu 

New  York... 


Niagara. . . 
Onoda. . . 
Onondaga. 
Ontario — 
Orange. . . . 


Orleans.. 
Oswego. . 
Otsego.. 
Putnam. 
Queens.  . 


Rensselaer . . . 
Bichmond . . . 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga 


Schenectady. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 


Suffolk. . . . 
Sullivan .  . . 

Tioga 

Tompkins. 
Ulster 


Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Westchester. 
WjToming.. . 


Yates 

Total— New  York  State.. 


92.036 
154,157 
200.298 

52.286 
115.751 

32.000 
71,664 
47.216 
14,665 
284,041 

122,276 
86,969 
46.873 
89,006 
61,917 

88.235 
23.855 
14.004 
26,972 
83,362 

96,138 
33,808 
25,624 
33.647 
91,769 

32.223 
47,778 
60,179 
283.055 
31,880 

18.642 


9.113,279 


20,818 


7,268,894 


164.555 
43.240 
62.973 
60.866 
66,302 

75,202 
48,265 
87,776 
46,487 
46,172 

28.657 
45.496 
77.879 
822,981 
33,052 

38.110 
37.650 
33.265 
31.598 
4.762 

45.606 
68.806 
838.547 
29.806 
37.801 

42.892 
189.586 
45,699 

iisidisoi 

62,491 
122,922 
146.247 
48.453 
97,859 

30,803 
71.883 
50.861 
14.849 
128.059 

124.511 
51.693 
35.162 
85.048 
57.663 

29,797 
29.164 
16.711 
28.227 
81,473 

62,491 
31,031 
29,935 
32.923 
87,062 

27,866 
45,690 
49,729 
146,772 
31.193 

21,001 


5.997,853 
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TABLE  XXL— STATISTIC8  OF  FACTORIES  INSPECTED  IN 


COUNTY. 


Places  Inbpectkd. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


ToUl. 


Number' 

"^iSh?*^  Number 
menta 


with  no 

em- 
ployees. 


of  own- 
en  at 
work. 


Laboest  Number  of  Eu- 
PLOYEES  IN  Year. 


Office 
help. 


Shop 
force. 


Total. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemtmg 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kin^» 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery' 

Nassau 

New  York* 

Nia^ra 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens* 

Rensselaer 

Richmond* 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben , 

Suffolk 

SulUvan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Grand  Total. 

*New  York  City. 


722 

97 

219 

130 

211 

278 

181 

90, 

80 

107 

71 

74 

271 

2,228. 

491 

781. 

2721 

107  . 

64l. 

2'. 

103.. 

6.810 
60'. 
109j 
lOO'. 
1.5441 
12ll. 
188j. 
21,729 
352  . 
422 
568 
126 
2291. 
77, . 
161 
84.. 
33{. 
715 
524' 
204,. 
89  . 
175  . 
1951 . 
2371. 
78 
28  . 
79,. 
196  . 
247 1 
39 
83 
184 
238 
136 
102 
159 
529! 
74 
821 


42,7041 


24 


364 


29,458 


443 


746 

97 

219 

133 

211 

280 

181 

90 

83 

107 

71 

74 

272 

2  234 

50 

78 

273 

10' 

64 

2 

103 

165 

6.88' 

60 

114 

100 

1,547 

121 

188 

22.093 

352 

427 

569 

126 

229 

77 

163; 

84 

33 

717 

530 

2041 

89, 

175; 

195! 

237' 

79 

28 

79 

196 

249 

39 

83 

185 

238 

137 

103 

161 

532 


82  . 


15 


411 
47 

151 
58 

118 

133 
68 
75 
14 
53 
62 
49 

105 
1,612 
19 
50 
13 
51 
36 


43 . 225 


29.901 


243 


61 


49 
4.342 
22 
52 
36 

968 

3 

83 

11.876 

2( 

111 

596 
71 

114 
76 

128 

56 

9 

364 

269 
79 
34 

118 
78 

135 
35 
14 
34 
84 

121 
31 
41 
82 

117 
48 
36 
76 
85 
43 
45 


749 

61 

462 

225 

447 

817 

315 

87 

70 

141 

122 

19 

270 

6.10' 

52 

3: 

203 

158 

25 


268 

141 

4,042 

7 

94 

15 

3,275 

235 

57 

21.319 

80» 

566 

1,957 

166 

357 

36 

212 

54 

41 

1,072 

795 

416 

96 

102 

l&l 

2.131 

14 

19; 

96 

255 

197 


43 

93 

126 

118 

143 

108 

766 

96 

43 


24,195 
1,461 

12,032 
5.793, 
7.893' 

16,576 
7.060 
2.368 
2.904 
5,797 
3.865 
1.163 
9,470 

83,682' 
1.390 
1.640 
9,455 
4,203 
1,739 
33 

10.740 

6.974 

151,845 

990 

1,829 

2,426 

68,702 

12,939 

l,937i 

489,290 

16.483 

26,1571 

28.517 
3.853' 

13,0561 

2,291' 

7,7111 

1,910 

643 

29.121 

25,216 
8.745 
4,778 
5,102; 
8,631' 

20.485 

796 

552 

2,672 

7,811 

3.705 

320 

1,307 

2.074 

6,857 

4.865 

4.627 

2.944 

25.158 

3.013! 

8471 


24.944 
1.522 

12.494 
6.018 
8.340 

17.393 
7.375 
2.455 
2,974 
5.938 
3.987 
1.182 
9.740 

89.789 
1,442 
1.677 
9.658 
4.361 
1.764 
33 

11.008 

7.115 

155.887 

997 

1.923 

2,441 

61,977 

13.174 

1.994 

510.609 

17,292 

26,723 

30.474 
4.019 

13.413 

2.327 

7,923 

1,964 

684 

30,193 

26.011 
9.161 
4.874 
5.204 
8.795 

22.616 

810 

571 

2.768 

8.066 

3.902 

320 

1.350 

2,167 

6.983 

4.983 

4,770 

3.052 

25.924 

3,109 

890 


23,955 


50, 91  111.  210, 638;  1.261. 549 


26.849      679,001      705.850 
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SHOP    FORCE. 


Grand 
total. 


70,970 
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Table  XXL—  StattotScs  of  Factories  Inspected  in  Each 


NUMBKB  OF  EmPLOTKES 

AT  Time 

Grand 
total. 

OmCB   HELP. 

SHOP 

COUNTY. 

1 

1 

'°''""'"'             1 

Total. 

Boys, 
14-16. 

Girls. 
14-16. 

Total. 

Men  18 
years -f. 

Youths. 
16-18. 

Albany 

23.660 

1,318 

11,333 

5,362 

8,139 

15.648 

6,741 

2,355 

2,695 

5.849 

3,711 

1.161 

8,926 

81.611 

1.306 

1,658 

9,332 

3,458 

1,725 

23 

10.906 

6.861 

136.543 

925 

1,531 

2,240 

58,547 

12,916 

1,704 

439,557 

15.223 

25.882 

29.104 

3.192 

12.469 

1,854 

6,928 

1,917 

581 

27,179 

24.958 

8.459 

4.680 

4,785 

7.994 

22.609 

730 

516 

2,719 

6,549 

3.579 

278 

1.203 

2,020 

6.493 

4.751 

4,054 

2.456 

24,897 

2.881 

711 

i 
745  1 

i 

i 

2 

6 

4 

22,915 
1,257 
10,871 
5.139 
7,692 
14,831 
6.426 
2,268 
2,636 
6,708 
3,689 
1,142 
8.658 
76,646 
1,264 
1.621 
9.129 
3.301 
1.700 
23 
10.638 
6,748 
132.542 
918 
1.439 
2,226 
65.287 
12.681 
1,648 
418,480 
14.420 
25.316 
27.148 
3,026 
12,112 
1.818 
6,719 
1.863 
540 
26,109 
24,167 
8,043 
4.584 
4,683 
7,830 
20,478 
716 
497 
2,623 
6.294 
3,382 
278 
1,160 
1,927 
6,367 
4.633 
3.911 
2.348 
24,131 
2,785 
683 

14.101 

1,140 

6,871 

4,636 

6,477 

12,278 

4,712 

1.658 

2,120 

4,279 

2,768 

970 

6.452 

60.261 

1.191 

1,337 

6,961 

2,548 

1.414 

23 

7,696 

6.938 

90,006 

810 

1,124 

1.748 

37,497 

6.681 

1.477 

256.046 

11,696 

16.231 

21,711 

2.440 

9.148 

1,193 

4.920 

1.457 

497 

20.659 

12.238 

6.956 

3.897 

3.830 

5,458 

17,867 

.       543 

417 

2,178 

4.955 

2.400 

261 

828 

1.545 

4.941 

2.569 

2.712 

1,652 

17,104 

1.778 

501 

217 

Allegany                

61  ;    

462  1             1 
223 

11 

Broome 

235 

76 

Cayuga 

447 

246 

ChautauQua .... 

817 
315 

87 

59  1 
141 

266 

Chemung 

66 

Chenango.             

29 

Clinton 

10 

Columbia  .        

89 

Cortland 

122  1 

22 

Delaware           

19      

268  1    

6.066                2 

52  1    

37  i    

203      

157       

26      

25 

Dutche&s 

129 

Erie 

2,178 

Eaoex 

Franklin .             

38 

Fulton 

107 

Genesee                    ... 

88 

Greene 

14 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

268 

113 

4,001 

7 

92 

15 

1 
■'"25 

159 

Jefferson 

12 

Kingn* 

2.112 

T       "*>"       

Lewis 

9 

Livingston 

4 

Madison 

9 

Monroe.         

3,260 

A 

1.046 

Montgomery 

235  ,    

21.077      ■      172 
803                3 

566      

1.956                1 

166       

357       

36      

209  1    

54  1    

41   1    

1.070                4 
791  ' 

319 

Nassau         

12 

New  York* 

3,999 

Niagara                    

463 

Oneida 

375 

Onondaga    

340 

Ontario 

28 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

260 
48 
142 

Otseeo .    .          ... 

25 

Putnam 

4 

Queens*     

646 

Rensselaer 

342 

Richmond* .  .        

416 

151 

Rockland 

96 

102 

164 

2,131 

14 

19 

96 

113 

St.  Lawrence 

94 

Saratoga 

12 

Schenectady 

235 

Schoharie 

Schuyler  . . 

5 

Seneca  

30 

Steuben 

255       

197  1    

"■■43 ;  ;■.■.:;■. 
93   

126       

118       

143  1 

166 

Suffolk 

92 

Sullivan 

4 

Tioga 

16 

Tompkins 

30 

Ulster 

99 

Warren 

Washington 

13 

Wayne 

108 

766 

96 

28 

i 

53 

Westchester 

387 

Wyoming 

21 

Yates    

15 

Grand  Total 

1,129.392 

50.490 

216  1           14    1.078.902 

733.801 

15.736 

♦New  York  City 

011.738 

20,504 

201 

12  .     585,174 

373,666 

6.908 

t  Inclusive  of  children  discharged  for 
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Cwmlr.  Yew  Ended  Seftcmbcr  M,  t91«  —  CoMfaided. 


OF    IxaPBCTXON. 

Wbbklt  Hours  or  Labor. 

Childbbn 

UVDEB 

FORCE. 

ALL    CHILDRBN    14   TO    | 
16    TEARS   OLD.f 

NUMBER    OF    EMPM)YF.ES    (IX 
SHOPS)    WHO    WORK  — 

14  Ybabs 
Found  in — 

1 

Boys, 
14-16. 

Women.' 
16  yean' 

G5rl8, 
14-16. 

Office.t 

Shopt 

Total.f 

) 

51  hm. 
or  less. 

1 

52-67 
hours. 

!-w  fli      Over 

i—  .oS?..  "«-• 

i 

Shop. 

95       S.332 

170 

3 

33 

9 

29 

78 

16 

11 

5 

29 

2 

1 

35 

424 

1 

2| 

1 

3| 

265 

4 

50 

31 

52 

172 

24 

14 

9 

62 

10 

3 

63 

938 

265! 

4 

52 

31 

52 

172 

24 

14 

9 

62 

10 

3 

631 

041 

2.297      5.543 
39            50 

14.442        633 

1.1.58            10 

1 

102 

3,7151 

306 

17 

539      2,752|     7,423         157 
96|          851      4.117          75 

22 

23       1.917! 

277           733      6,682 
42H[     7,4.55      6,918 

94 

2.1151 

1.624; 
567 1 
497! 

1.2781 
789 
144  i 

2.014 

12. 168, 

63l 

218 

2.891 
623 
268 

3i) 

1      .... 

8 

855 1     2,072      3,179        320 
70 1         446      1.570         182 

3 

4 

221           740          984 

462           185      4.915 
78          58;}      2,886 
14             73          630 

265      3.521       4,821 
4,789    21,439    38.969 

151               9           377 

691 
146 

42 
425 

51 

10.348 

717 

223 

20 

1 .  249 

515 

33 

8 

2 

28 

514 

1 

18 

87 

19 

2 

10 

83 

23 

2 

28 

170 

42 

4 

28 

170 

42 

4 

36           IS., 
254               7 
455          283 

70           102 

1,170 
8.848 
1.314 
1,013 
23 
10.. 503 

2 
5 
3 

22 

2.726 

782 

38.687 

95 

310 

448 

15,949 

5.501 

145 

l.'>4,444 

2,120 

8.308 

4,769 

5.58 

2.597 

549 

1.603 

370 

35 

4.311 

11,436 

864 

542 

712 

2,332 

2.326 

173 

7.5 

35 

7 

1.161 

2 

13 

457 

108 

6 

2.828 

72 

240 

173 

1| 
27 

6 

■■■'■iis 

3 

i 

57 

16 

1.738 

4 

1 

20 

795 

180 

14 

3.091 

141 

402 

328 

58 

16 

1.765 

4 

1 

20 

801 

180 

14 

4,169 

144 

402 

329 

M            61 

10 
945 

9 

1,079           1411     4.583 

14,935    66,684|  47,409 

15             141         672 

121           402 j         698 

617           158!      1.391 

3,312    41,333i    10.298 

494          601     11.566 

108          521           977 

83,792  252.564    79.404 

660;     2,503      7.802 

9391     1,937    22.119 

2,442    10.312     14.097 

66          202I     2,734 

1.803|     3,398i     6.M9 

35          217       1.5.59 

150          9871     4.995 

123           147 1      1,497 

129           358,            32 

0,580;    12,632'      5.S.57 

1,095!     9. 9481    12.803 

2.756      1.773,     3.166 

88'      1.138      3,318 

251           703 1     2,446 

971       2,0991     3,548 

2,170    17.339          795 

577 
2 

3,514 

217 

21s 

59 

344 

20 

42 

2.720 

3,455 

321 

17 

1 

338 

72 

6 

9 

1.163 

69 

162 

""^ 

1 
29 

155 

297 

24 

262 

7 

.587 

90 

21 

1.040 

321 

348 

40 

1,283 

1,212 

174 

200 

150 

118 

18 

79 

72 

10 

98 

( 

43f) 

1 

69 

38 

14 

37 

9 

1 

305 

85 

39 

12 

30 

18 

12 



■      ■•8 


::::::: 

107 

28 

54 

11 

4 

493 

151 

72 

32 

47 

28 

50 

107 

28 

54 

11 

4 

501 

151 

72 

32 

47 

28 

50 

14 

17 

2 



3 

1S8 
66 

6 

3,1 

2C 

17 

3S 

35|           91 
5'            .50 

36'          573 
344      2,952 
214'      1,552 

390 

292 

1 ,  890 

2.980 

1 . 5;i7 

' 

3|          407 

55 

8 

12 

95 

4 

3 

2 

236 

fi 

1         26 

1         28 

122 

!      34 

8 

1            12 

95 

4 

3 

2 

236 

5 

26 

28 

122 

35 

9 

8       1.161 

40           795 

41              9 

3,            40           163 

651          234           8.51 

213          304       1.312 

549,          3181      5.494 

i 

313 
i          350 
)       1.091 

3 

IOC 

136 
3 

1^ 

18 

i           73 

22 

3 

! 

i 

::::::: 

1 i 

2l      2,059 

47I          865 
316!      1,021 
90|          515 
2.663    16,599 
59           140 
301            39 

3.282 
1 .  030 
1 .  739 
4,429 
2.5.32 
590 

7;      1,160 

93i! 

4 

44C 

,54 

10,         615 
49;     6.518 
12          952 



1 

6          158 

1 

4,284  318.076 

7.005 

i         230 

11.28fi 

11.519 

140.860.500.49oj40l.492 

.30.0.5.5             2\          73 

1. 961  j  198, 306 

4. 333 

1         213 

1  6.294 

6.507 

108.063  333,6.53!  135, 836 

7,622             2,          52 

1 

rck  of  employmsBt  certificmte 
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TABLE  XXH.—  STATISTICS  OF  PACTrOUES  INSTBCTBD  IN 


Places 

in- 
spected. 

Num- 
ber of 

tabltUh- 
ments 
with 
no 
em- 
ployees. 

Num- 
ber of 
owners 

at 
work. 

LABOBar  ? 
Emplozbi 

^UMBBB  OF 

»inYbab. 

NUMBBB 

Grand 
total. 

1 

Indubtrt    GKorp    With 
F1K8T  AND  Second  Clabs 
C1TIE8  Undeb  Each. 

Total. 

Thereof 
in  shop. 

OPnCE  VOBCE. 

Total. 

There- 
of 
14-16 
yra. 

Total. 

I.  Stone,      any      and 
GtaflBPredncts. 

Albany 

1.602 

8 

298 
4 

22 
169 
2 
3 
9 
3 

42,273 

165 
1.715 

16.028 
831 
376 
753 
286 
258 
3 

22.858 

806.355 

2.851 

33.960 

111,509 

16,146 

20,563 

13.142 

3,605 

3.140 

210 

103,230 

84,866 

497 

6,370 

42.227 

4,870 

138 

1,283 

177 

417 

198 

28.189 

79,119 

107 

2,997 

42,585 

9.257 

21 

1,055 

585 

76 

213 

22,223 

87,068 

391 

5.368 

18,618 

906 

25 

784 

84 

17 

82 

10,793 

41,101 

160 
1.639 

14.446 
820 
361 
731 
273 
257 
3 

22,411 

291.242 

2,747 

31.970 

106, 107 

14.986 

18.532 

12,291 

3,483 

3.038 

200 

98.888 

81.742 

475 

6,096 

41,111 

4,596 

132 

1,233 

173 

395 

196 

27,335 

76,811 

104 

2.886 

41,482 

8,912 

21 

1,016 

675 

72 

213 

21,631 

82,844 

369 

3.903 

16.933 

794 

20 

725 

74 

15 

70 

9,941 

86,888 

151 

1,546 

12.015 
767 
376 
725 
265 
235 
3 

20.755 

284,075 

2,730 

31,272 

99.867 

15.564 

20.563 

12.384 

3,489 

3,115 

200 

94.891 

76.483 

481 

5.608 

37.687 

4,395 

138 

1.213 

165 

412 

194 

26.200 

71,158 

103 

2.838 

36.601 

9,189 

14 

1,050 

603 

75 

182 

20,598 

84.657 

391 

5.113 

16,976 

795 

25 

765 

84 

17 

81 

10.410 

1.157 

6 
76 
569 
11 
15 
22 
13 

1 

10 

"io 

85.681 
146 

Buffalo 

46 

520 

18 

14 

12' 

11 

1.470 

New  York  aty... 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

11,446 
756 
361 
703 

Troy 

252 

Utica 

12 
1 

234 

Youkers 

3 

Remainder  of  State 

II.  Metals,      MacUnes 
and  CoBTeyaiicefl 

Albany 

360 

S.908 

67 

443 

3.701 

245 

33 

116 

76 

47 

14 

1.167 

2,954 

39 

158 

1,597 

106 

9 

48 

23 

17 

11 

946 

2,654 

17 

115 

2,036 

99 

4 

17 

24 

5 

5 

332 

843 

10 

75 

581 

30 

2 

19 

6 

3 

3 

115 

86 

2,983 

33 

295 

1.859 

78 

12 

135 

39 

3 

446 

17,640 

104 

1,977 

6.364 

1,156 

2.031 

851 

121 

102 

10 

4.324 

2,697 

22 

268 

1.114 

262 

6 

50 

4 

22 

91 

■■'9i 
i 

20.310 

267.035 

2,626 

Buffalo 

29,295 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

93.503 
14.408 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

18,532 
11,633 

Troy 

3.368 

Utica 

3.013 

Yonkers 

190 

Remainder  of  State . . 

III.  Wood-Manafactnrcs 

Albany 

2 

2 

529 

1.401 

20 
126 
675 

45 
3 

51 

13 

90.567 

73,886 
459 

Buffalo 

5.430 

New  YorkCit>-... 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

36.473 

4.133 

132 

1.163 

Troy 

161 

Utica 

390 

Yonkers 

2  : : : : 

192 

Remainder  of  State 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber 
Goods 

468 

1,866 

13 

83 

1.138 

83 

1 
28 
11 

847 

2,278 
3 

112 
1.098 

345 

1 

8 

6 

25.363 
68,880 

Albany 

100 

Buffalo 

New  York  City... 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

2.726 

35,503 

8.844 

14 

39 
9 

4 

1,011 

TVoy 

494 

Utica 

71 

Yonkers 

182 

Remainder  of  State 

V.  Chemicals,         OUs. 

Pafaits,  Etc.  . . . 

Albany 

59 

226 

2 

17 

164 

5 

663 

4,802 

22 

1,450 

1,684 

112 

5 

59 

10 

2 

12 

846 

2 
51 

'"■56 

i 

19.935 

80.455 
369 

Buffalo 

3.063 

New  York  City... 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

15,292 

683 

20 

15 

706 

rnt)  J' 

74 

Utica 

15 

Yonkers 

69 

Remainder  of  State 

23 

9.564 
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EACH  IMIMJ8TKT,  TS4B  ENDCD  I 


99,  1910. 


OF  Emplotees  at  Time 

OF  Inhfection. 

Wbbely  Hours  of  Labob. 

Chil- 
dren 
under 

shopB 

■■OF 

FOBCB. 

.MUVBEB 

OF      BHOP      EUfLOYEEB 
WHO  WOBK— 

KCMBEB    IN    BHOP0    EM- 
FLOTIXG 

■EX 

Airo  Aom. 

51  hn, 
or  In*. 

52-57 

58-63  1  Over 
hn.      63  bre. 

1 

1-19. 

20-l@0;  200+. 

(18 

Youthf 

(le^ts 

Boyt 
(14-16 
yn.). 

WoillMl 

(16 

Girlt 
(14-111 

as 
not^d). 

4,244 

24 

It. 647 

122 

679 

6.576 

384 

10.  £6^ 

r«09 

2.221 
285 

5ii 

33,039 

145 
1.075 

10.449 
687 
273 
507 
252 
234 
3 

19,414 

246.947 

2.521 

27.816 

84.310 

12.491 

16.667 

10.962 

3.363 

2.891 

183 

85.743 

66.988 

418 

4.693 

32.787 

3,898 

132 

1.030 

159 

351 

186 

23.334 

46,601 

66 

1,769 

34,419 

4.829 

12 

540 

463 

58 

121 

18.324 

22,654 

319 

2.671 

10.599 

536 

15 

344 

74 

14 

29 

8.053 

726 

1 

56 

116 

62 

204 

1,663 

49 

6.693 

8 
60 
4,797 
253 
94 
26 
17 

8,201 

16 

1.114 

3.398 

140 

166 

36 

40 

10 

17,890 

122 
276 
2,943 
363 
101 
641 
195 
224 

2.997 

182 

2.649 

87 

16 

84 
2 

317 

756 

5 

88 

166 

6 
41 

20 
308 

95          266 

68          123 

12 

19 

35          217 

891          145 

3 



3 
1,335 

19.803 

87 

323 

15,062 

449 

1,572 

483 

155 

3 

22 

747 

8.658 

45 

238 

5.433 

455 

1.012 

2S,S91 
236 

12,335 

65,342 

5*36 

39,[M)D 

4,564 

2m 

5A2 

1,221 

140 

166, 162 

1,824 
19.381 
37,402 

1ft. 123 
8J21 
2.474 

h674 

15,609 

1^597 
7,65§ 
1.145 

"**228 

4]661 

M.632 

854 
7.417 
5.851 

479 

6.117 

10 
742 
2.276 
418 
233 
122 

3? 

7 

1,272 

1,828 

7 

388 

826 

47 

83 

812 

84 

404 

58 

36 

19 

2 

7 

332 

13,939 

95 

639 

6.390 

1.407 

1.595 

430 

1 

78 

2 
220 

'  i4 

123 
34 

1 

' 

3.281 

131.711 

1,721 

9,834 

58,130 

12.13,5 

16,686 

4,562 

798 

337 

168 

27,340 

25.634 

211 

630 

18.725 

1,887 
120 

as 

47 
67 

■3,' 859 

32.573 

74 

830 

22,751 

6,691 

4 

463 

34 

7 

155 

1,564 

15.332 

120 

968 

7.990 

458 

""dib 

3 

2 

63 

5,413 

13.025    2,669 

103,425  12.096 

818 

2 

1.555 

17.092 

1,081 

17,73«i 
18.582 
1.824 
142 
6,488 
2.411 
2,576 

1 .  402 
829 

i 

141 
389 

132 

332 

218 
50 

4 

98 

4,497l   27,1130 

13,168{   46,409 
229'          23(J 

202 

650 

1 

111 

289 

15 

3.304 

4,896 

33 

225 

2.492 

172 

46 
130 

'"is 

79 
,1 

62,849 

39.207 

203 

4,5<)2 

12,315 

1,791 

12 

1,011 

96 

321 

114 

9.631 
392 

1 

6 

524]     3.:M)9 

7,30l'  21,514 
3941     2.SH 

3 

22'          110 

245;      eoo 

9 
1 
2 
6 
537 

1,409 

97 

505 
269 

9 

ii2 

1 
35 

3 
2 

64 

18 

2 

78 

2.320 

3,107 

3 

166 

2,160 

286 

97|            64 

1241        2m 

501          1.12 

4.182 

12,666 

52 

16.  4 W 

31.893 

48 

1 ,  A^-i 

17,999 

3.5411 

125 

644 

2 
92 
142 
159 

1.825 

20.632 

81 

720 

10.068 

3.437 

2 

399 

14 

13 

60 

5,868 

6.766 

47 

790 

4.102 

142 

5 

800 

32 

694 

1 

48 

349 

150 

18.782 

83.190 

23 

392 
10 

2 
15 

537 

10,087 

445 

1.726 

10.586 

1 ,  867 

10 

376 

458 

4 
6 

9 

14 

91 

275 
30« 

141 
9,124 

U,497 

7,uy3 

274 

645 

16.17^ 

i;748 
264 

40 
15 

26 
2 

6 

i72 
2 

9fi 

45 

64 

27 

18.053 

8,265 
234 

1,416 

3,605 

146 

10 

341 

71 

13 

41 

'"'483 
772 

'    "i9i 

418 

4 

1 
120 

131 

2 

8 
95 

1 

1.246 

3.781 

41 
354 

2,501 
155 

140 

133 

1 

3 

78 

'23 

318 

4,129 

7 

255 

3,563 

79 

10 

50 

2.739 

8 

1.024 

134 

6 
3 

i 

20 

82 

375 
45 

249 

"7,m 



19 

20 

29 

15 

1 

38 

1.340 

23 

""i46 

1 
4 

1 
27 

6 
159 

1 

561       1,775 

2.419 

1,573 

1 
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[March, 


TaMe  XXn.— StoCbtica  of  Faetoriee  Inspected^  Each 


Industry     Gnoup    With    Places 
First  and  Second  Class      in- 
CrriEs  Under  Each.        spected. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 
Rochester 

Troy 

Utica 

Vonkers 

Remainder  of  State 

Vn.  Printing   and   Paper. 
Goods 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica... 
Yonkera 
Remainder  of  State 


256 


97.676  8.861 

2,260  176 

6,967  461 

71.290  6,376 

3,728;  633 

363  49 

125  139 


YIU.  TexUles. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City. 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica.... 
Yonkers 
Remainder  of  State 

IX.  Clothing,    MUlinery, 
Laandry,  Etc. . . 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City... 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State 

X,  Food,    liquors    and 

Tobacco 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  City.. 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State 


NUMBKB 


OFFICE  FORCE.  I 


Total. 


There- 
of 
14-16 
yrs. 


292 


Total. 


298.S54|  6.774 


1,133 

6,812 

65,084 

3,2411 

254' 

1,741 

711 

547 

971 

24,034 


4,878 

55<i 
2.9H; 

3031 

4' 

128; 

43 

20 

19 

803, 


42 


813 

70 

491 

62 

99 

2 

11,540 

993 

3 

02.750 

2.0S1 

1 

55S 

4 

1,099 

20 

29.905 

940 

746 

13 

17 

495 

12 



992 

13 

. 

8.660 

121 

7,350 

99 

52,928 

809 

1 

31 

255 

1 

6.253 

111 

267 

G 

13 

106 

.  .. 

353 

63 

74 

359 



23,231 
♦  Inchmivc  of  one  child 


13,240 

38 

41 

1.014 

25 

124 

130 

4 

11,864 


88.815 

2,084 

'    5,506 

64.914 

3,195 

314 

980 

743 

429 

97 

10,547 

160,719 

554 

1,079 

28.965 

733 

17 

483 

979 

8,539 

7.251 

52. 119 


291,680 

2.986 

6,532 

230.312 

12,084 

724 

2,582 

12,791 
1,615 
1.99ti 

19,9.58 


99.650 

045 
256 
170 
93S 
25() 
613 
66^ 


1. 

6, 

62, 

2, 
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iBdoBtry.  Year  Ended  Sepiember  SO,  19ie  ~  CentinHed. 


OF  EMP1/>TBBfl  AT  TiMB   07   iBrSPBCTION, 


Weekly  HouRn  or  Ijabor. 


391 
■226j 

202 - 

3,Uli     9,294 
<?,'np/oyefI  in  ofRce 


*12 


SIS 
3.496 

1 
*4 

6 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 

15 

50 

1 .  AW) 

7 
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Tdile  XXn.— SlalMiM  flf  PiMtaitM  iMveded  fai  Each 


Places 

in- 
spected. 

Num- 
ber of 

e»- 
tahUafc- 
ments 
with 
no 
em- 
ployees. 

Num- 
ber of 
owners 

at 
work. 

Largeot  Nuicbkb  of 

Vjman 

i^«-.>.-. 

FOBCE. 

Indubtrt    Group    With 
FiB0T  AND  Second  Class 
CzTiEB  Under  Each. 

Total. 

Thereof 
in  shop. 

Grand 
total. 

Total. 

There- 
of 
14-16 
yrs. 

Total. 

n.  Water,     Lf<IK     and 
Power 

492 

8 
7 

168 
13 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 

282 

106 

2 

77 

3 

6 

1 
17 

11 

9.972 

151 

303 

5.687 

286 

20 

112 

34 

86 

20 

2,373 

892 

49 

520 

9 

32 

3 

189 

8.792 

133 

276 

5,470 

280 

20 

105 

31 

86 

20 

2,281 

78S 

49 

506 

9 

31 

3 

185 

8,720 

139 

.     293 

5,405 

277 

20 

112 

34 

86 

20 

2,334 

-626 

29 

404 

9 

'I 

S66 

18 

27 

213 

6 

8.854 

Albany 

121 

Buflfalo 

New  York  City... 
Rochester 



1 
1 

266 

5,192 

271 

Schenectady 

20 

Syracuse 

7 
3 

105 

Troy 

31 

Utica 

86 

Yonkers 

20 

Remainder  of  State 

Xn.  BaUdinc  Indoatry. . . 

Buffalo 

9 
46 

92 
19 

2.242 

607 

29 

New  York  City... 
Rochester 



32 
3 

6 

14 

390 
9 

Troy   

1 

31 

Yonkers 

3 

Remainder  of  State 

5 

149 

* 

145 

Grand  TaUl 

43,225 

522 

2,054 

29,901 

1,456 

224 

474 

438 

258 

124 

7.774 

24S 

15 
33 
61 
20 

9 

2 

-ids 

23,955 

319 

1,499 

16,661 

926 

130 

608 

230 

57 

16 

3,609 

1.261, 549 

11,592 
72,933 

705,850 
56,294 
22,514 
23.520 
21,026 
15,650 
11.517 

320,653 

t,2M,«38 

11,119 
67.692 

679,001 
53,168 
20.391 
22,106 
20,379 
15.252 
11,299 

310,231 

l,129.S92'ii0.49A 

280 

...... 

1,078  902 

Albanv 

11,001 
67.497 

611,738 
53.361 
22,607 
22.298 
20.361 
15.447 
11.177 

294.005 

473 

5^204 

26.564 

3,111 

2.123 

1,413 

645 

398 

218 

10,341 

10,528 

Buffalo 

62,293 

New  York  City... 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

585,174 
60.250 
20.384 
20,885 

Troy 

19,716 

Utica 

15.049 

Yonkers 

Remainder  of  State 

10.959 
283.664 

♦  Inclusive  of  two  cliildren 
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K031 
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1  iS.aofi 

311 

S44 

774 

0.041 

O.Sfll 

23iJ            16 

4.334 
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K<W> 

ftd'            I 

2^  436 

114..'52l 

!4^t,Ta7 

s»irij»ia    4,^m«     t.t4(i 

*i2.(m 
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TABLE  XXm.— UNION  RATESj  OF  WAGES  AND]  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES 

ON  SEPTEMBER  30.  1910. 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Rates  op  Waoxs. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 

day. 


Hours  of 
Labor. 


?dS?  ^^^'y- 


(a)  STONE  WORKING. 

Bloestone  Cutters. 

Kingston 

New  York,  Manhattan.  . 

Norwich 

.Saugertics 


Cuttora. 


M 


Bluestone  Colters*  Help- 
ers. 

New  York,  Manhattan .  . 

Granite  Cutters. 

Albany 

Bntavia 

Buffalo 

Highland  Falls 

Kingston 

Tx)ckport 

New  York,  Manhattan. 

Glean 

Perry 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Syracuse 


Cutters'  helpers. 
Cutters 


(monuments) . 


Maclilne  Stone  Workers, 
Robbers  and  Helpers.    | 

New  York,  Manhattan.  .  i 


MarMs  Cottara,  Canrers 
and  Setters. 

Buffalo 

New  York,  Manhattan.  . 


Bed  rubbers. 
Derrickmen. . 
Planermen . . . 
Sawyers 


Marble  Cotters'  Helpers. 

New  York,  Manhattan.  . 

Marble    Polishers,    Rob- 

bers  and  Sawyers. 
New  York,  Manhattan.  . 


Faring  Block  Cotters. 

Albion 

Alexandria  Bay 

Holley 

Hulberton 

Medina 


Cuttf^rH 

Carvers 

Cutters,  s<'tters. 


Cutters'  helpers. 


Bed  rubbers. 
Polishers .  .  .  . 
Sawyers 


Cutters. 


Quarrymen. 

Granville '  Block  cutters . 

Splitters 

Trimmers .... 


Scolptors    and    Carvers. 

New  York,  Manhattan .  .     Carvers . 


Stone  Cotters. 

Albion '  Paving  block  cutters. 

Stone  cutters 

Buffalo Cutters. 

Gouverneur 

Jamestown 

♦  Average.  f  Not  reported 


Day 

Hour 
Day 


Hour 


Day 
Hour 
Day 


Sq.  yd. 


Hour 


$3  00 

56i  cents. 
$3  00 

3  60 


37 1  cente. 


$3  20.  3  60.  4  00. 

42  cents* 

$3  25 

3  60 

3  00 

3  26.  3  50 

4  50 

3  00 

3  26 

3  00 

3  12 

3  00.  3  25,  3  50. 


4  00. 

3  00. 

4  25. 
3  50. 


$3  00 
4  50 
3  00 
3  50 


3  00 


3  45 

3  3e 

3  25 
3  60 
3  00 

3  38 

4  50 
3  00 
3  25 
3  00 
3  12 
3  19 


3  90 


4  00. 

5  50. 
5  00. 


:|} 


3  00,  3  75. 


4  50. 
4  00. 
4  25. 


30,  55  cenU. 

t 

35,  55  cents. 
35, 55  "  . 
35, 55     "      . 


25 
23 
22 


Day        $5  50. 


Piece 

M 

Hour 
Day 


50  cents. 
.$4  00.... 


4  00 

5  17 


3  01 


4  13 


3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  81 


2  50 


5  50 


3  30 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 


8  ' 

8 

8 


10 


t  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 
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TaMe  XXm.— Unfcm  Rata*  of  WagM  aad  Hours  of  Labw  In  the  BnUdtaf  Tndn  on  Sovtombor  SO,  1910— 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY.  Branch  of  trade. 


HouBS  or 
Labor. 


5  df^'    Weekly. 


(a)  STONE  WORKING 


I'd. 
New  York,  Brooklyn 


New    York,    Manhattan, 

Brooklyn 

Xiacara  Falls 

Rochester 


Rock  Glen.  . 

Schenectady. 
Syracuse.  .  .  . 

LUca 

Vonkerv.  .  .  . 


Can-era . 
Cutters. 

Setters.  . 

Cutters. 


(b)  BUILDING  AND    i 
PAVING  TRADES. 

Asbeatos    Workers     (In-i 


>). 

Buffalo '  Asbeiitos  workers . 

New  York,  Manhattan .  .  I  " 

Helpers 

Syracuse !  Asbestos  workers . 

BrleUayars  and  Ma 

Albany 

Albion 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Batavia 

Binghamton 

Brockport 


Buffalo 

Canandaigua . 
Cohoes..  ... 
Coming 


Rricklayeis,  etc. 


Cortland 

Elmira 

FishkiU-on-Hudson . 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Glens  FalL«» 

Herkimer 

Homcll 


Bricklayers 

Plasterers 

Stone  masons . . . 

Bricklaj'ers 

Bricklayers,  etc. 


Bricklayers 

Plasterers 

Stone  masons . . . 
Bricklayers,  etc. 


Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Uttle  Falls 

Lockport 

Meehanicville .  . 
Middletown. . . , 
Mount  Morris. . 
Mount  Vernon. 
NewRochelle.  . 


Bricklayers.plasterera 

Stone  masons 

Bricklayers,  etc . . . 


Bricklayers 

Brickiayers.plasterers 
Bricklayers,  ete .  . . 


New  York,  BrookI>ni 

New  York,  Manhattan .  . 

New  York,  Queens 

New  York,  Richmond.  . . 


Brick  layers  .plasterers 

Stone  masons 

Bricklayers 


B  ricklayers.plasterera 


Hour 

Piece 
Day 


Hour 
Day 


4  00.  4  50.  5  00 

50  cents 

,53      -     

'  t 

$4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

50  cents 

14  00 


Hour 


3  60. 

4  50 
2  80. 
4  00. 


60  cents. . 

60  -  .. 

55  -  .. 

55  "  .. 
60  -  .. 
56i  «  .. 
50  -  .. 
60  "  .. 
45  "  . . 

i  60  -  .. 

60  -  .. 

60  «  .. 

.50  "  .. 

45  "  .. 

40  -  .. 

60  •  .. 

50  "  .. 

50  -  .. 

60  "  .. 

50  -  .. 

56  *  .. 
50  "  .. 
60  "  .. 
45  "  .. 

^5,60 

56i  cents. 


56i 
50 
50 
60 
50 
55 
558 
61 
60 
60 
70 
70 
70 
70 
g  Superannusted  members. 


\%r>  08 

4  63 

4  00 

}  4  21 

^  400 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

3  60 

3  73 

4  00 

4  80 

4  00 

4  40 

4  40 

4  00 

4  60 

4  27 

4  80 

4  00 

4  80 

3  85 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

4  80 

4  00 

4  40 

4  00 

1  3  04 

3  00 

4  50 

4  50 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

4  60 

4  80 

6  00 

4  88 

4  40 

6  60 

5  60 

6  60 

6  60 

8 

8 

8 

8  I 

8 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
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3t»  ISi*  -< 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Rates  of  Wageb. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 

aay. 


Hours  of 
Labob. 


On  first    wr^^^v.!,. 
5  days.    Weekly. 


(b) '  BUILDING  AND 
PAYING  TRADES— 
Contfaiaed. 

Bricklayers  and 
— Gancladed. 

Newburgh 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda . 

Norwich 

Nyack 

OgdenaburK 

Olean 

Oneida 

Oneonta 

Oasining 

Oswego 

PeekskiU 

Penn  Yan 

Plattsburg 

Port  Cheater 

Port  Jervis 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Salamanca 

Saratoga  Springs. . 

Schenectady 

Sloatsburg 

SjTacuse 

Tarr>'towB 

Ticonderoga 

Troy 

Utica 

Watcrto  wn 

White  Plains 

Yonkers 

Caisson  and   Foandatlon 
Workers. 

New  York,  Manhattan... 


Carpenlers 

Addison.  .  . 
Albany .  .  . . 


and 


Albion 

Alexandria  Bay. 
Amsterdam .... 


Auburn. 


Baldwinsrille. 
Ball.ston  Spa .  , 


Bricklayers,  etc. . . 
Bricklayers,       stone- 
masons  

Bricklayers,  etc. . . 


M 


Hour 


Bricklayers 

Plasterers 

Stone  masons .  . . 
Bricklayers,  etc. 


Bricklayers,    plaster- 
ers  

Stone  masons 

Bricklayers,  etc 


Bricklayers 

Plasterers,  stone  ma- 
sons   

Bricklayers,  etc . . . 


Bricklayers,     plaster- 
ers  

Stone  masons 

Bricklayers,  etc .  .  . 


BrickUiyers,  planter- 
era 

Stone  masons 

Bricklayers,  plaster- 
ers  


Compressed  air  work- 
ers   


Carpenters . 
Foremen.  .  . 
Carpenters . 


Mill  men . . . 
Carpenters . 


Mill  men 

a  According  to  pressure.  b  According  to 


Day 


62}  cents. 


55  "  . . . . 

60,55 

43i  "  .... 

50  «  .... 

50  •  .... 

551  *  .... 

50  «  .... 

45  "  . . . . 

50  "  .... 

50  "  .... 

56i  •  .... 

50  *  .... 

50  "  .... 

45  "  . . . . 
35-50  cente. 


56  J  cents 

50        "     

40,  45,  50  cents. 

60  cents 

60      "     

50,  60  cents 

55 J  "      .... 


45  cents. 
50  "  . 
60      "     . 


55 

50 

60 

56i 

50 

60 

55 

50 

58i 
51i 

65 


$5  00 

4  40 
4  12 

3  50 

4  00 
4  00 

i  *  ^^ 
4  00 
4  50 
4  50 
4  00 
4  00 
4  05 
3  90 


3  62 

4  80 
4  80 
4  17 


4  00 
4  80 


4  20 


$3  50,  3  75,  4  00, 
4  25,4  dOa. 


2  50. 


3  50 

3  25 

3  00 

2  25  min 

2  40,  2  80.  3  00, 
3  20 

3  00,  3  25 

2  00.  2  25.  2  50. 

3  15 

2  76 

2  25 


4  80 
4  50 
4  50 
4  80 
4  40 
4  00 

4  31 


5  20 


3  60 


2  50 

3  28 

3  00 

2  50 

3  12 

2  88 

3  15 
2  64 


2, 3, 4, 6, 
86... 


10 


9 
9 

8 
8 
10 
9 
8 
9 


44 

48 
48 
48 
44 
48 

54 

48 
54 
44 
48 
48 
54 
54 

44 

48 
44 
44 

48 

54 

47 
44 

44 

44 
44 
54 
44 
44 
48 

44 


14.21.28, 
43,566 


59 

48 

54 
54 

48 
t48 
t59 
54 
48 
53 


depth. 


t  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 
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la^HMnoTLfthw  te  the  Bn 


SO,  tf  !•  - 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Bittochof  trmde. 


,S«z. 


Ratu  or  Waoks. 


Unit. 


Rftie. 


Avcr- 
rat« 

day. 


Horaa  or 
Labor. 


5  dfyl'    ^~"y- 


(b)    BUILDING    AND 
PAVING  TKADBB— 


Batevia. 

Bath 

BiBfhamton. 


Breokport . 
Buffalo... 


Cnpenien. 


Caoandaigua 

Chatham 

Clajton ' 


Mill  men... 
Millwrighta. 
Carpenteni. . 


Clinton 

Cohoes 

Cold  Sprimr 

Corinth-P^mer. 


Coining.. 
Cortland. 


Ship  carppBtcre . 

ApprentioM 

Caipentera 


MlUmen... 
Carpenters. 


Depew-Lancastor . 


Dobbe  Ferry. 
Dvakirk 


Apprentices,  etc. 
Caipentera 


Elmiia 

Fiihkill-oo-HudBon. 

Fort  Edward 

Freeport 

Fuhon 

Geneva 


Glen  Cove .  . 
Glens  Falls. 


inien. 

Mnr 

Cvpenters .  .    . . 
mUli 


Gloversville . 


Great  Neck 

Haiting»-on-Hudson . 

Hcnpetead 

Hokimer 

HoaeickFallB 

Homell 

Hudson 

Hudson  Falls 


Hnntington . 

IKOB 

Irrington .  . . 

Id^. 

Ithaca 

Jamestown.. 

Jonnstown .  . 
Ijike  Pladd . 
lindenhurst. 


Apprentices. 
Carpenters. . 
Foremen .  . . . 
Caipenters.  . 


Mill  men. . . 
Carpenters . 


Day 

« 

u 
m 

Hour 
Day 


Hour 
Day 

Hour 

« 

Day 


Hour 

Day 

Hour 

Day 

Hour 
Day 


miH  I 


Mill  men . . . 
Carpenters . 


Mill  men. .. 
Carpentera . 


Little  Falls. 


liOekport.. 
Lynbrook. 


■I : 


c  Buffalo. 


Month 
Day 

Month 
Day 


t  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in 


S3  00 

2  75 

2  00.  2  50,  3  00, 
3  50 

2  70 

45  cents 

221-32}  cenU. . . 

50  cento 

S3  00 

2  50 

2  60 

3  00 

2  25 

3  00 

42|  oenU 

53  00 

30  cents 

24,  28  cents 

S2  75,  3  20 

3  00 

2  00,  2  25,  2  50 
35.     37.     40.  c  46 

oenU 

54  00... 
27|.  30 
25  cents 

52  75 

3  00 

30  cents 

53  50,  4  00 

3  00.  3  50 

2  75.  3  00 

2  00,  2  26 

4  00 

5  00 

3  50,  3  75 

2  75.  3  00 

2  75 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

3  00 

2  50,  3  00 

2  40,  3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  75 

3  00 

3  00,3  25,4  00. 

4  00 

3  50 

3  00 

3  00.3  25.3  50. 

2  65 

3  00 

2  50.3  00.3  50 

3  50 

75  00 

3  00.  3  25.  3  50 

100  00 

3  20 

3  50,  4  00 

summer.  t 


$3  00 
2  75 

2  94 

2  70 

3  54 

3  00 
2  50 

2  44 

3  00 
3  40 
3  00 

2  64 

2  86 

2  05 

3  32 

4  00 

2  53 

2  75 

3  00 

2  70 

3  01 

3  04 

2  86 

4  00 

3  56 

2  87 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3  00 
2  59 
2  63 
8  00 


3  00 
8  06 

4  00 

8  50 
8  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  86 

3  47 


8 
9 

8 
0 
8 
9,  10 
8 
8 
9 


8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
81 
8 
10 


3  12 

3  20 
I  3  87 
Mot  reported. 


W. 


48 
54 

48 
64 
48 

48 
64 

54 

63 
44 

48 

64 

48 
48 

54 
44 

54 
66 

48 
48 
51 
t 
48 

48 


48 

48 
54 
44 
44 
44 
48 
64 
64 
48 

54 

,  48 
48 
44 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
60 

48 

48 

48 
44 
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TRADE 

Branch  of  trade. 

Sex. 

RATsa  or  WAoaa. 

Aver- 
ftfle 

rate 

Hovaa  o» 
Labob. 

AND  LOCALITY. 

Unit. 

Bate. 

On  first  i 
6  days. 

Weekly. 

(b)     BmLDING    AND 
PAVING  TBADBS— 
ContlBaad. 

Carpaatara  and  Joinara 
--Cootfaraad. 

Malone 

Carpenters 

M 

1    « 
tan. 

Day 

Week 
Hour 
Day 

« 

u 

m 

Week 
Day 

« 
« 

K 
M 

Hour 
Day 

M 

m 
» 
a 
n 

n 

tt 
a 

M 
M 

« 
« 

.1 

U 

tNo 

$2  50 

$2  50 
4  00 

}    3  15 

3  00 
3  00 

2  68 

3  50 

2  63 

3  96 

4  25 
4  51 

4  48 
4  94 

4  42 

3  98 
3  20 

3  53 

3  05 

2  81 

3  60 
3  00 
3  00 

2  89 

2  70 

3  75 
3  00 
3  00 
3  60 
2  50 
2  62 

10 
8 

1         9 
8 
9 
9 
8 
9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8 

8 

1          9 
8 

[          9 
8 

1          8 

t 

9 

8 
9 
8 

8 
9 
S 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 

60 

Mamarooeck 

4  00 

44 

Meohanicville 

u 

3  15 ' 

3  15 1 

3  00 1 

3  00 1 

64 

Mill  men 

63 

Middletown 

Carpenters,  mill  men. 

48 

Millbrook 

63 

MiUerton 

a 

2  50,2  75 ' 

3  50 

53 

Mount  Kiflco 

« 

48 

Mount  Morris 

u 

2  50min ' 

4  00 

54 

Mount  VemoD 

u 

Machine  wood  work- 
ers  

18  00,  20  00. . . . 

53|  cents 

$4  50,  5  00 

3  78 ' 

3  50.  4  00,  4  50 
6  00 

44 

NewRocheUe 

Carpenters 

44 

New  York,  Bronx 

Machine  wood  work- 
ers   

44 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

Carpenters 

Machine  wood  work- 
ers  

3  78 

44 

New  York,  Manhattan. . 

Alteration  carpenters. 

Carpenters 

Machine  wood  work- 
ers, cabinet  makers. 
Apprentioes 

15  00*   

J 

5  00 

4  00 

44 

2  00 

44 

New  York,  Queena 

Carpenters 

Machine  wood  work- 
ers, cabinet  makers. 
Apprentioes 

i  50,  do  00 

3  78.4  00 1 

2  00,  2  50.3  03. 
3  50 

44 

Carpenters 

New  York,  Richmond 

4  00 

44 

Mill  men 

3  50 

50 

Newburgh 

Carpenters 

3  20 

48 

Niagara  Falls 

Bench  hands 

Carpenters 

3  15 

54 

45,  50.  55  cents.. 

$1  7.5-2  53 

3  20     

48 

.\pprentice3 

48 

North  ToPAvanda    . 

Carpenters 

Mill  men 

2  40 

t 

Apprentices 

2  00 

Norwich 

Carpenters 

2  70,  3  15 

3  60 

3  00 ' 

3  00 

54 

Nyack 

44 

Offdensburir 

u 

54 

Clean... ...::.:::::::: 

u 

48 

Oneida 

t 

2  75  fto  contrar- 
tors),  $3  25  (to 
individuals) 

2  70 

Oneonta 

48 
54 

Oaaining 

Oswego 

N 

3  75 

48 

u 

3  00 

48 

Patchogue 

a 

,  3  00 

48 

Peekaklll 

•* 

3  60 

48 

Perry 

u 

2  50 

54 

Plattsburg   .  . . 

« 

2  50,  3  Of) 

3  60,  4  01),  5  00. 

4  00 

48 

Pleasant^lle 

>4 

3  55  i             8 

4  00  '             8 

3  50  '             8 

2  93  1             8 

4  00  ,             8 

3  50  1             8 

2  70  1             9 

3  59  1             8 

3  13                8 

4  00                8 
3  04              10 

Hours  irregular. 

44 

Port  Chester . 

a 

44 

Port  Jefferson 

M 

3  50 

'           48 

Port  Jervis 

,                           tt 

2  50,  2  75.  3  00. 
4  00 

48 

Port  Washington 

Poughkeepsie 

t 

44 

1                          "                       

3  50 

48 

Richfield  Springs 

Rochester 

« 

2  70 

54 

■  3  50,  3  75.  4  00. 

3  00.  3  oi) 

4  03 

48 

Rome 

a 

48 

Rve     . 

'                  ..               

44 

St.  Johnaville 

1                  " 

2  50,  3  75 

t  reported.            f 

59 

♦  Average. 

d  New  York,  Manhat 
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Table  XZm.— Uaioii  Batas  of  Wa«Hi«^  Hovra  of  Ubor  la  the  IMMlnf  TradM  m  SoptomlMr  M,  19ie  -^ 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branoh  of  tnda. 


Sex. 


Ratm  or  Waobs. 


Rate. 


I    Aver- 
>.     rate 

S5r- 


Honaa  or 
LiABoa. 


?da^*    Weekly. 


(b)     BUILDING    AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 


Carpantera  and  Jolaen 
— Condiidad. 

SnJamaaca 

.Saranac  Lake , 

Saratoga  Spriags 

isAN-vilie 

.Schenectady 

rieneca  Falls 

.Silver  Sprincs , 

Skaoeetelee 

J*loat«rt>aii 

Suffem 

•Syracuse 

Tairytown 

Tirooderoga 

Troy 

Tapper  Lake 

L'uca 

WaWen 

Warwick 

Watertown 

Wellaville 

White  Plains 

Whitesboro 

Yonkera , 

Cei 

Buffalo 

New  York,  all  boroughs. . 

Puughkeepaie 

Syracuse 

Derrieknen  sad  Riggers. 

NVw  York,  Maahattao.. 

Dredgemen,  Steam 
ShoTcl  Men.  Etc 

Biffalo 


Carpenters. 


M 


Day 


Apprentices, 
(^rpenteri. . 


Mill  men . . . 
Carpenters . 
Mill  men. . . 
Carpenters. 


Apprentices. 
Carpenters. . 


NVw  Vork.  Manhatton.. 


Electrical  Workers. 

A!o  any 


Mill  men .  . . 
Carpenters . 


$2  75.  3  00 

3  00 

2  50,  2  75,  3  00. 

3  50 

2  00.  3  00 

3  60 

3  15 

2  50.  3  00 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50,  3  00 

3  60,  4  00 

2  00 


3  60. 

3  60. 

4  00. 
2  75. 

2  25. 

3  40. 

2  50. 

3  28. 
2  50. 

2  50 

2  80 

2  50-3  00. 

4  00 

3  00 

4  50 


.3  56. 


Cement  masons . 
Cement  workers. 


Hour       45  cents. 
Day      $5  OJ. 

Hour    :  43}  cents. 
50  cents . . 


$2 
3 
2 

2 


Derrickmsn. 


Day 


$3  75. 


First  engineers 

Second  engineers .  . . . 

Cranemen 

Firemen,  oilers,  watch- 
men   

Deckhands,  scowmen. 

Cranemen 

Engineers 

Firemen 


Month   !S15v)  O:)  and  board 
I    110  00  and  board 
99  00  and  board 


66  00  and  boarti 
55  00  and  board 

125  00 

175  00 

70  00 


\iibum 

HmKhamton. 

B  affalo 

OjrUand...  . 


Dinkirk. 


Inside  wiremen,  line-| 

men 

Switchboard  men , 

Trimmers 

Electrical  workers .  . . : 


Day 


Inside  wiremen. 


Outside  wiremen .  .  .  .  i  " 

Central  statipn  men. .  " 

Inside  wiremen '  * 

Shopmen " 

Telephone  men " 


Month 


3  00 

2  5') 

2  25 

3  00 
2  5'J, 


2  75. 

20 

75,  3  00. 

75 

7.> 

50 

00. 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
70  00.  90  00. 


e  Includes  board  reckoned  at  $20.00  per  month. 


81 
00 
76 

36 

60 

95 

50 

57 

48 

60 
00 
00 

70  ;  I 

40 
50 
39 
50 
50 
80 
70 
00 
00 
50 


3  60 
5  00 
3  50 
5  00 


3  76 


03  22 


5  64 


2  90 

3  00 

2  70 

3  20 

2  77 


2  78 


il 


8 

8 

8 

10 


12 
12 
12 

12 
12 


48 
54 
48 

48 


8 

44 

9 

54 

10 

60 

9 

54 

10 

60 

9 

54 

8 

44 

8 

44 

8 

44 

8 

44 

9 

54 

10 

69 

8 

44 

10 

60 

8 

44 

9 

64 

9 

63 

8 

48 

10 

60 

8 

44 

8 

48 

8 

44 

48 
44 

48 

60 


72 
72 

72 


72.  84 
72 


48 


8 

4S 

8 

5« 

8 

5(> 

8 

48 

8,0 

48.  54 

8 

48 

9 

54 

10 

60 

8 

48 

10 

m 

10 

tiO 

9 

54 
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of  Wagw  aai  Umn  of  Libar  fai  the  BjI 


[Mabcii, 
•  at*  itio  — 


TRADE 
AND  LOCAUTY. 


Ratbs  of  Wages. 


Branch  of  trade. 


ISex.i- 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Av«r- 
rate 


HOUBS   OF 

Labob. 


On  first    iv^i.i„ 
6  days.  i^««*^y 


(b)  BmLDING  AND 
PAVING  TRADED— 
ContlBiHd. 

Etectrlcal  Worke 

r 

Elmira. . 
Horaell. 


Jamestown. 
Kingston... 


New  Rochelle 

New  York.  Manhattan. 


Newark.... 
Newburgh. 


Niagara  Falls. 
Oswego 


Rochester 

Schenectady. 


Syracuse. 
Troy 


Utica 

Yonkers. 


Watertown. 


Eieetrleal  Workers 
(Cable  SMlcers). 

New  York,  Alanhattan.. 

Syracuse 


Eieetrleal  Workers 

(Liaenen). 

Auburn 

Buffalo 


New  York,  Brvjoklyn 

/Iq'IuIm   b)»rl   r. 


Inside  wiremen 

Outsido  wiremen .  . 
Inside  wiremen,  line- 


Shopmen  

Foremen 

Inside  wiremen 

Outside  wiiemen.  .  . . 

Inside  wiremen 

Helpers 

Trouble  men 

Eleotrical  workers .  . . 

Helpers 

Electrical  workers .  . . 

Helpers,  first  class. . . 

second  class. 

linemen,  telephone. . 

trolley 

Foremen 

Eleotrical  workers.  .  . 
Helpers,  first  class. . . 

"       second  claas. 
Electrical  workers .  . . 

Foremen 

Inside  wiremen 

Telephone  men 

Eleotrical  workers.  . . 

Apprentices 

Inside  wiremen 

Linemen,  telephone. . 
Linemen,  trolley  and 

electric  light 

Inside  wiremen 

Helpers 

Inside  wiremen,  dyna- 
mo men 

Linemen 

Meter  men 

Inside  wiremen 

Helpers,  second  year 

Linemen 

Wiremen 

Helpers 

Linemen,  city 

"  country .  . 


Cable  ^>licers. 


M 


Linemen 

Linemen  (electric 
light) 

Linemen  (street  rail- 
way)   

Linemen  (telephone) . 

Linemen 

Helpers 

'c  »i !  1    at    $j    p3r    wj.»k. 


Day 


Hour 
Day 
Hour 
Day 


Week 
Day 


Week 


Day 

Month 

Day 


^76,3  00......    1^78 


2  60 

2  00 

3  60 

3  00 

2  76 

33i,  35oent«. 

$2  60 

26  cents 

$3  75 

2  00 

4  60 

2  20 

1  60 

2  75 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

1  25 

1  00 

2  75,  3  00... 

4  00 

3  00 

2  75 

3  25,3  50..., 

1  60 

3  25 

2  75 


3  00. 

4  00. 
2  00. 


3  00 

2  75 

14  00 

3  00 

2  00  min 

3  00 

4  25 

2  25 

2  75 

/17  00.      18  00. 

2100,    /23  00. 


3  50.4  00,4  50. 

125  00 

3  50.  4  00 


2  75. 

3  00. 


2  75 

2  75 

3  50.4  50. 
2  50 


2  36 

2  88 

2  64 

3  47 
3  88 
2  91 

2  30 

2  95 

2  97 

3  00 
3  06 
3  41 

2  83 

2  80 

3  44 
3  00 


3  97 
3  70 


2  75 

2  78 

3  83 


8 
9 

10 

10 

8.9 

8 

9 

9 


8 
9 

8 

8 
9 

10 

81 


10 
10 


8.  9  1     4$.  54 
9  \  54 


t  Saturday  half  h3!iday  granted  in  summer. 
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Table  Xmi.—- Uaioii  latas  of  WagMaai  Howa  of  LalMr  fai  Ika 


TtadM  Ml  fiat tonbOT  M^  If  10  — 


TRA£« 
AND  LOCALITY. 

Branch  of  trade. 

.«!** 

Rates  or  Waoss. 

Aver- 
ace 

rate 

STy. 

Houns  or 
Labor. 

Unit. 

Rate. 

On  first 
5  days. 

Weekly. 

(b)    BUILDING    AMD 
PAYING  TBADB8— 
CeaCfaiaed. 

Electrical  Workers  (Line- 
Rochester 

Linemen         (electric 
Ught) 

M 

u 

Day 

• 
\      ■ 

J  Month 
Day 

« 

u 
a 

m 
1 

a 

$3  00 

%2  87 
2  82 

2  87 

3  42 

4  10 

3  05 

4  50 

\        10 

i          9 

9 

0 

8 
8 
8 

ft 

60 

Syracuae 

Linemen  (telephone) . 
Foremen 

2  75.  3  00 

3  00,3  25 

2  75 

54 

linemen 

- 

54 

Utica 

M 

m 
u 

u 

m 

« 

m 
m 

« 

• 
• 

2  75.  3  00.  3  25. 

3  50 

70  00,  85  00. . . . 

4  00 

M 

54 

Buffalo 

Conatructors 

Helpers 

2  80 

^48 

New  York,  Manhattan.. . 

Conatructora 

Helpers 

6  00 

3  20. 

44 

Rorhester 

Ck>nfltrucior8 

Helpers 

3  40 

2  40 

48 

Fimaers. 

New  York.  Brooklyn 

New  York,  Manhattan.. . 

Framers 

4  50       ... 

44 

m 

9  3   50.      (7  4  00. 
5  00 

1 
4  87                ft 

Gilders 

44 

GUden. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . . 

4  50 

4  50 

8 

44 

Hoaae  Bharcra  and 
Movers. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . . 

Foremen 

4  50 

House    shorers    and 
movers. 

3  50 

3  60  ,             8 

44 

Albany 

Structural  iron  work- 
ers  

Structural  iron  lathers 
Structural  iron  finish- 
ers  

4  50 

3  30 

f          8 
8 

8 

Q 

48 

"      1            •• 

4  00 

48 

3  (X) 

48 

Shop  men 

2  25-3  25 

4  40 

54 

Buffalo 

Structural  iron  work- 
ers   

4  40 

5  00 

4  72 

4  40 

3  61 

4  50 
4  50 

4  20 

3  11 
3  50 
3  23 

}    3  55 

5  50 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

X4» 
44 

-New  York,  Brooklyn .... 

Erectors,  riveters,  fin- 
ishers  

5  00 

New  York,  Manhattan. . 

5  00 

44 

Helpers 

3  50 

Niagara  Falls 

Structural  iron  work- 
ers  

4  40 

48 

Rochester     

Structural  iron  work- 
ers  

4  00 

48 

Helpers 

. 

2  52 

%Tacu8e 

ironworkers 

Bridge  and  structural 
iron  workers 

Lathers,  metal 

"        wood 

m 
m 

Hour 

Piece 

Hundr. 

Day 

« 

Thou. 

4  50 

t48 

Utica 

4  50 

44 

.4Jbany 

50  cents 

t 

20  cents 

$3  50 

Binifhamton 

44 

48 

Bu^T              ........ 

48 

JamertoWA"    " 

3  00,  3  50 

4  00 

48 

New  Rochelle 

2  50,2  75 

3  00 

44 

New  York.  Brooklyn.... 

44 

g  Superannuated  members.        t  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer.        f  Not  reported. 
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Tabi«  XXm.—  Union  Itotos  of  Wages  and  Hours  sT  Labor  In  Che  BsUdtaf  Trades  on  September  M.  1»10  — 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Rates  op  Wages. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 

oay. 


Hotths  of 
Labob. 


On  first 
5  days. 


Weeklj-. 


Cb)  BUILDING  AND  ' 
JPAVING  TRADES—  i 
Continaed. 

Lathers— Coneladed. 

Niacara  Falls Lathers 

Rochester "        

Syracuse I  "        

Taro'town '  "  .metal. 

,  wood . 

Utica *       

White  Plains "        

Yonkers "  .  metal . 

I  "  ,  wood . 


M 


Lathers  (Metal). 
Xew  York,  Manhattan.. 

Lathers  (Wood). 

New  York,  Bronx 


MiUwrishts. 

Buffalo 

New  York,  Brooklyn . 
Niagara  Falls 


Painters  and  Decorators. 

Albany 

Albion 

Amsterdam 


Auburn 

Batavia 

Bin^hamton . 
Buffalo 


Cohoes.  . , 
Coming.. 

Cortland. 


Dobbs  Ferry . 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 


Fiahkill-on-Hudson . 

Geneva 

Glen  Cove 


Glens  Falls.. 
Gloversville . 
Hempstead.. 


Hoosick  Falls. 

Homell 

Hudson 

Irvington 

Islip 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 


Kingston 

Lake  Placid. . 

Liberty 

Lockport 

Mamaroneck. 


,  metal . 


,  wood , 


Millwrights. 


Painters,  etc . 


Painters 

Paperhangers 

PainterStpaperhangers 
Painters,  etc 


Painters,  wood  finish- 
ers   

Si^n  painters 

Painters,  etc 

Painters,  paperhang- 
ers  

Painters,  paperhang- 
ers  

Painters,  etc 


Painters,   paperhang- 
ers  

Painters,  etc 


Painters,  decorators . 

Paperhangers 

Painters,  etc 


Thou. 

Day 
Hour 

Day 
Thou. 


Day 
Thou. 


Day 


Thou. 
Day 


Hour 
Day 


Hour 


Day 


$2  50 

3  76,  4  00. 

45  cents.  .  . 
M  00 

3  00 


3  00. 

4  00. 

2  75. 


4  80. 


4  60. 

2  50. 

4  00. 
4  50. 

3  15. 


41  cents. . . 

%2  60.  3  00. 

2  26.2  50. 

2  50 

3  00 

2  60.3  00. 
2  40.  2  60. 


3  25 

4  10 

37  i  cenU.. 


30,  34  cents. 


S3  00 

3  75.  4  00,  5  00 
2  50 


2  80 

2  75 

2  26.  2  50.  2  75. 

Painters "  "  3  50 

Paperhangers "  "  3  75 

Painters,  etc *  "  2  60 

2  60 

3  60 

4  00 

Hour       30  cents 

Day      S2  60.  3  00. . . . 

2  60 

3  75 

3  00 

2  30  2  60. 

Painters,  house *  '  2  35.'2  6o!.i! 

shop *  "  1  89-3  50.... 

Paperhangers "  "  2  75,3  04 

Platers,  etc "  "  2  00-3  60.... 

2  50,  3  00.... 
2  30,2  80.... 

2  76 

3  60, 3  75. . . . 

Apprentices *  "  2  60 

t  Not  reported.     %  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 


$4  00 
3  88 
3  60 

'    4  80 

3  41 

4  80 

^    4  40 


4  80 


4  02 

4  00 
4  50 
3  16 


3  28 
3  00 

2  38 

3  00 
2  60 
2  46 


3  00 

2  66 

3  00 
3  84 
2  50 

2  80 
2  75 

2  61 

3  51 

2  50 

2  50 

3  50 

2  70 
2  71 

2  60 

3  76 
3  00 
2  46 

2  54 

2  99 
2  69 
2  53 

2  75 

3  45 
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Table  XZm.—  UalM  BatM  flf  Wagw  aad  Hows  of  LAbor  In  the  Bofldtag  Trades  oa    September  SO.  1910  — 


TRADE 

AND  LOCALITY. 


Branofa  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Ratxs  or  Waqbs. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 


aay. 


1 


HouHS  or 
Labor. 


*  On  first 
(days. 


(b)    BUILDING    AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 


Pafartsfs  sad  Deeoraters 
--CoBtiimed. 

MeehanicviUe 

Middktown 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Rocbelle 

New  York,  Bronx 

New  York,  Brooklyn 

New  York.  Manhattan. . . 


Painters,  eto 

Car  painters 

Decorators 

Painters,    paperhans- 

ers 

Ptunters,  eto 


Paperhanj^rs 

Decorators 

Painters,   paperhang- 

ers 

Decorators 


New  York,  Queens 

New  York,  Richmond 


Newburgh 

Niagara  Falls. . . . 

Nvack 

Oiian 

Oneida 

Ooeonta 

Oswcso 

Peekskill 

PUttabnrg 

Pleaaantriile 

PortCbeeter 

Port  JefFerson . . . 
Port  Jenris 

Poughkeepeie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Ssranae  Lake 

Saratoga  Springs 

Scheneetady 

Seaeea  Falls 

Soffem 

Syracuse 


Painters,  inside 

"         outside. .  . . 

Paperhangers 

Decorators 

Painters,      hardwood 

finishers 

Painters,  sign i 

Apprentices 

Paperhangers | 

Painters i 

Paperhangers 


Decorators. . . 

Painters 

Paperhangers.. 


Painters,  etc. 


Paperhangers. . 
Painters,  etc . . 


Painters,   p^ierhang-' 

ers 

Painters,  etc 


Painters 

Paperhangers 

Painters,  eto 

Painters,  decorators. , 

Paperhangers 

Apprentices 

Painters 

Painters,  etc 


Painters,  decorators. . 
Wood    finishers    and 

polishers 

Painters,  etc 


Glasiers 

Painters,  etc . 


Sign  writers 

♦Average.         t  Not  reported.        h  44  hours  on 


Day 


Hour 

« 

Day 

a 

Piflc**.. 

Day 

Roll 
Day 


Roll 
Day 

Roll 
Day 


Roll 
Day 


Hour 
Day 


•3  60 \  13  57 

2  82  ^9^  Of 


3  00 

2  76 

3  50 

47  cents. 
50       -     . 

$4  60 


4  00 

5  00*.     6  75*.     ' 
8  00*  day....  I 

3  50 

4  00 

.50*,  6  OO^day'J 


2  83 

3  50 

3  78 

4  00 


3  67 


4  50-7  00. 


i) 


00 

00,4  50 

00,2  50.3  00. 


\    4  00 


3  53 


3  51 

3  20 

3  02 

3  28 
2  75 


2  75 

2  26 

3  00,  3  50 

3  00,3  25,3  50. 

2  00  minimum. .    \ 

3  00         "  ..    / 
3  60 

3  76 

4  25 

2  00 

2  50 

2  70 

34  cents 

S3  00 

3  25,3  50... 


2  50 

2  76 

2  25,  2  75.  3  00 

3  00 

Hour       41  cents 

Day      $2  50 

Hour       41  cents 

Day      $2  50 

3  50  (to  contrac-, 

tors)  4  00  (to 

individuals). 

3  20 

union  contracts,  48  hours  on  non-union  contracts. 


2  75 

2  25 

3  08 
3  16 

2  60 

3  50 

3  61 

2  50 

2  70 

3  00 

3  ig 


2  76 

2  74 

3  00 
3  28 

2  50 

3  28 


3  40 
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TRADE 

Branch  of  trade. 

Sex. 

IUtxs  of  Wages. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 

HouBs  or 
Labob. 

AND  LOCALITY. 

Unit. 

Rate. 

On  first 
5  days. 

Weekly. 

(b)    BUILDING    AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 
CoBtlnaed. 

Paiatera  and  Deeoimton 
— Condadad. 

Tairytown 

Painters,  etc 

Painters 

: 

« 

m 

u 
a 
u 

M 

U 

Day 

« 

Week 
Roll 

Day 

Roll 

Day 

Hour 

« 
Day 

Week 
Day 

UQO 

$4  00 
3  40 

3  25 
2  40 
2  50 

}    2  42 

2  80 

4  00 

4  00 

1    3  75 

5  00 

6  00 

3  57 

3  87 

4  00 

[    4  60 

1    4  58 

1    4  81 
'    3  20 

4  42 

4  00 
4  40 

4  40 

5  50 

6  50 
5  60 
5  50 
4  40 
4  80 
4  80 

4  55 
3  50 
3  50 

3  00 

}    3  48 

4  00 
3  20 

}    2  72 

3  00 

8 
8 
8 
9 

8 

0 

8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

I 

8 

8 

f 

{          ^ 
>           8 

I          8 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 

44 

Troy 

3  40 

44 

Utica 

3  25 

48 

Warsaw 

2  25,  2  70 

2  50 

54 

Waterford 

44 

Watertown 

2  00,2  35 

2  25,  2  50.  3  00. 
2  80 

Watervliet 

Paperhanicera 

Pamters,  etc 

Paperhangers 

Stone     pavers,    curb 

setters  

54 

48 

White  Plains 

4  00 

44 

Yonkers 

4  00 

44 

Paperhangera. 

Albany 

16  00 

Buffalo 

\ 

t 

3  50,  4  50 

t 

4  00 

48 
48 

New  York.  Manhattan.. . 

Rochester 

Utica 

44 

t48 
48 

Pavers  and  Ramner- 
men. 

Buffalo 

48 

New  York.  Bronx 

Flag,  bridge  and  curb 
setters 

4  50 

44,  48 

Pavers 

5  00 

44 

Rammermen 

Pavers 

4  00 

44 

New  York,  Brooklyn.  . . . 

5  00 

Rammermen 

Pavers 

4  00 

44 

New  York,  Manhattan.. . 

5  00 

Rammermen 

Pavers,  etc 

4  00 

44 

Rochester 

3  20 

43 

Pipe  Calkera  aad 

New  York,  Manhattan.. . 

Plaaterers. 

Rinffhamton 

Calkcrs,  tappers 

Plasterers 

4  00,  4  50 

50  cents 

55  cents 

55  cents 

68    cents 

68}  cents 

68    cents 

68    cents 

55    cents 

60    cenU 

60    cents 

50,  60  cents 

S3  60 

4S 
48 

BiSalo 

48 

Lockport 

« 

48 

New  York,  Bronx 

•> 

44 

New  York,  Brooklyn .    .  . 

« 

44 

New  York,  Manhattan.. . 

u 

44 

New  York,  Queen.*)     .    . 

M 

44 

Niagara  Falls 

U 

48 

Rochester 

u 

148 

Syracuse 

" 

44 

Fitters  and  Helpers. 

Albany 

Plumbers,  etc 

Juniors 

48 

Amsterdam 

48 

Auburn 

3  60 

48 

Batavia 

3  00 

48 

Biaghamton 

3  50 

3  00 

48 

Buffalo 

Plumbers,  etc 

Plumbers 

4  00 

48 

Cohoes 

3  20 

^S 

Corinth-Palmer 

3  00 

15  00-22  00. . . . 
3  00 

Pipers 

63 

Coming 

Plumbers,  etc 

48 

t  Not  reported. 


X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 
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Tabic  XXm. —  Uakm  Bates  oC  Watf«s  uid  Hiomn  ot  Labor  la  the  BoUdiaf  Trades  oa  September  99,  1910  — 


TRADE 
AND  IjOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Ratsb  or  Waqbb. 


Sex.'- 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 

rate 

aay. 


Hours  or 
Labor. 


?°df;:*    Weekly. 


(b)    BDlLDnfO'AND 
PATINQ' 


Iiimben,Gaa  aad  SImub 
Ftttera       


Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Glens  Falls.. 
GloirennriUe. 

Homell 

Ithaca 

Jamestova. . 
Kjifston 


Little  Falls. 
Lockport..., 


Plumbers,  ete I  M 


Middktown 

Mount  Vernon 

XevRocbelle 

Sew  York,  Bronx 

-Vow  York.  Bnwkljm .  . . 
New  York.  Manhattan.. 

New  York.  Queens 

New  York.  Richmond. . . 

Newbuzgh 

Niagara  Falls 

Norwich 


Juniors 

Plumbers,  eto 

«  I 

Helpers !!!!!!![ 

Plumbers,  etc 


Nvack. 
Okan.. 


Oneonta. 
Oiminiiig 


Tinsmiths. 

Plumbers,  etc | 

HMpers 

Plumbers,  ete 


OswcgD. . . . 
PeeksEiU... 
PlattabuiK. 


Port  Chester. , 
Port  Jervis. . . 
PoQghkeepsie. 

RocbMter 

Rome 


^»ratoga 


Suffem 
Syracuse 


Tarrytown.. 

Tonawanda. 
Troy 


I'tica 

Watertown. . . 
White  Plains. 
Vonkera 


Beck  DriDera,  Tool 

Shsi^aers,  Ete. 

Buffalo 


,  New  York.  ManhatUn. . . 


Helpers 

Plumbers,  etc . 


Juniors 

Plumbers,  ete. 


:::i 


Juniors 

Plumbers,  ete. 
Juniors. 


Plumbers,  etc. 


"I 


Apprentioes j 

Plumbers,  etc I 

Juniors 

Plumbers,  etc I 


Juniors. 


Day 


DrillerB,  blasters i 

Helpers j 

DriUers,  tool  shari>>i 
eners. 


Hour 


Day 


00 

00,3  60 

50.  3  00,  3  25 

50 

60 

00 

60 

00 

00 

60 

00.3  60 

00-3  60 

00.  2  60 

60 

50 

40.4  60 

00 

00 

00 

76 

25 

25 

00 

00 

60 

28  

60 

60 

60.2  75 

60 

60 

60 

00 

00 

00 

00-3  25 

75 

76.  4  00,  4  50. 

60 

00 

26 

00 

50-6  00 

40 

28 

60 

75 

00 

60 

00 

50.3  75 

25 

00,  3  20 

25 

50 

50 


I 


} 


$3  00 
3  25 

2  94 

3  60 
3  60 
3  00 
3  60 
3  00 

2  96 

3  06 

2  71 

3  60 

4  50 

4  49 

5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
4  76 
4  25 

3  25 

4  00 

2  71 

3  28 
3  18 

2  62 

3  60 
3  60 

3  60 

2  81 

4  00 

2  64 

3  76 
3  89 

3  29 

3  25 

4  00 

3  62 

4  32 

4  39 
3  00 
3  07 

3  62 

3  07 

4  25 

4  35 


30  cents.. 
22  cents.. 

S3  50 


•j}  3  10 
J   3  5() 


11 

8 


48 
48 
48 
48 
t48 
54 
48 
48 

48 

48 

48 

48 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
48 
48 

51 

44 

48 

54 
48 
t48 
48 

48 

44 
54 

48 

148 

48 

48 
t48 
44 

44 

44 
48 
44 

48 

48 
44 


48 


X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 
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ThMe  XXUI.—  Union  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Lab.>r  in  the  Building  Trades  on  September  30,  1910  — 

Conttnaed. 


TRADE 

Branch  of  trade. 

Sex. 

Rates  of  Waqba. 

Aver- 
age 
rate 

HouBs  or 
Labor. 

AND  LOCALITY. 

Unit. 

Rate. 

On  first 
5  days. 

Weekly. 

(b^, BUILDING    AND 
PAVING  TRADES— 
Contiaaed. 

Roofers  (Slate  and  Tile). 
New  York,  Manhattan. . . 

Roofers,  Nlate  and  tile 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Juniors 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metol  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Juniors 

M 

M 

Day 

^75 

S4  75 

4  00 
3  40 

3  00 
3  20 
2  50 
2  60 
2  60 
2  88 

2  51 
2  67 

2  25 

3  00 

4  00 

3  38 

4  50 
4  50 
4  00 
3  03 

3  20 
2  25 

2  75 

3  00 
3  76 
3  25 
3  29 
3  07 
3  GO 
3  08 

8 

8 
8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

8 
8 

8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
9 

9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

44 

Slieet  Metal  Worlcera. 

Albany 

4  00 

48 

Amsterdam 

3  60 

48 

2  75 

Binghamton 

3  00 

48 

Buffalo 

3  20 

US 

Corning 

2  25,  2  50,  2  75. 

2  25.  2  50,  2  75. 

2  40,  2  50,  3  00. 

2  50,  2  75,3  00. 

2  00,  2  25,  2  50, 
2  75 

nnnlcirlf  .  , 

54 

Elmira 

59 

Geneva 

48 

Ithaca 

48 

48 

Little  Falls 

2  50,  2  75,  3  00. 
2  25 

Ix>ckport 

48 

54 

Middletown 

3  00 

48 

Mount  Vernon 

4  00 

44 

New  Rochelle 

3  50 

44 

2  25 

New  York,  Manhattan. . . 

Roofers     and     sheet 
metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 
metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 
metal  workers 

Foremen 

4  50 

44 

New  York,  Queens 

4  50 

44 

New  York,  Richmond .  ,  . 

4  00 

48 

Ncwburgh 

3  50 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Juniors 

3  00 

48 

Niagara  Falls 

3  20 

48 

Ogdensburg 

2  00,  2  75 

2  75 

Olean 

54 

54 

Oswego 

3  00 

48 

Port  Chester 

3  76 

44 

Poughkeepsie 

3  25 

44 

Rochester 

3  25,  3  60 

3  00,  3  60 

3  60 

Rome 

t48 

Schenectady 

48 

t4S 
48 

Syracuse 

3  25 

2  25 

t  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 
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Table  XXUL—  Uaien  Kates  of  Wafes  and  Houra  of  LalMM-  In  Uw  BaUdintf  Trades  on  September  SO,  I*  10  — 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Rates  or  Wages. 


Branch  of  trade.        Sex. - 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Aver- 
age 
rate 

clay. 


Hours  op 
Labor. 


On  first 
5  days. 


Weekly 


(b)    BUILDING    AND 
PATDfO  TBADEB— 


Sheet  Meial  Work! 
Gei 

Tanytown 

Troy 

Utica 

Wbite  Plains 
Yonkere .... 


Slair  Boldera. 

New  York,  Manhattan. . . 

Steaai   sad    Hot    Water 
Fitters. 

Albany 


Roofera     and     sheet. 

metal  workers i 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers 

Roofers     and     sheet 

metal  workers. . . 


Stair  builders. 


M 


Day 


Buffalo 

Mount  Vernon . 


Steam  fitters. 

Helpers 

Steam  fitters. 


New  Y'ork,  Manhattan.. 

Schenectady 

•'Syracuse 

Yonkere 


Helpers 

Steam  and  hot  water 

fitters 

Steam  fitters  (shop) 


Steam  fitters. 

Helpers 

Steam  fitters. 
Helpers 


StcuB   nttera'    Helpers. 

New  York,  Manhattan.. . 


Steam  fitters'  helpers. 


Buffalo 

Mount  Vernon 

New  York,  Manhattan. . 

Yonkere 


,  I  Stone  masons . 


Foremen 

Stone  masons. 


Stone  Setters. 
-New  York,  Manhattan. . 

Tir,  Pelt  and  Waterproof 
Woffkera. 

New  York,  Manhattan. 


Tie  Lsyera  and  Marble 
Momki  Worken. 

Albany 


Buffalo 

New  Y^ork,  Manhattan. . 


Rochester. 
Syracuse.. 


THe  Uyera  and  MarUe 
Meaale  Worker*'  Help- 
New  York.  Manhatton.. 


Stone  setters. 


Foremen . 
Roofers.  . 


Tile  layers 

Helpers 

Tile  layers 

Mosaic  workers. 
Tile  layers 


Apprentices. 
Helpen 


Mosaic  workers'  help- 

•  ers 

Tile  layers'  helpers 


Hour 


Day 


Hour 


Day 


$4  2.5 
3  .50. 

3  28. 

4  00. 
3  76. 

5  00. 


4  00   

1  50.  2  (X). 

4  00 

4  76.5  CK). 

2  75,3  (M). 


$4  26 

3  60 

3  28 

4  00 

3  76 

5  00 

2  89 

4  00 

3  77 

5  00.  5  50 

2  00.  2  40.  3  OOj 

3  25 

4  40 

2  18   1 

4  80 ' 

2  50   


3  (K). 


55  cents . 
53  cents. 
70  ccnt«». 
57 1  cents. 
60    cents. 


5  04 

2  72 

3  45 

3  46 


4  40 
4  24 


$6  50. 


5  50 


4  00. 

3  25. 


4  60 

2  00 

3  60,  4  00. 

4  00,  4  26. 

6  00 

4  00 

56  cents. . 
42i  cents. . 
27i  cents. . 


$2  60. 
3  00. 


}•' 


3  50 


3  62 

3  68 

4  83 
4  00 

3  65 


2  86 


44 

48 
48 
44 
44 
44 

48 
48 
44 

44 

(K) 
44 
44 

44 

48 
44 

44 

44 

44 

44 


48 
48 
44 

48 

44 


44 
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Table  XXIII.—  Union  Rates  ot  Watfee  and  Hears  of  Labor  In  the  Bidding  Trades  en  Settemher  M.  I»10  — 


ANd'^I^ALITY.      I      Branch  of  tr«ie. 


Ratm  or  Waobb. 


Sex. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


(b)     BUILDING    AND 
PAYING  TRADES— 


Tuck  Pointers. 

Buffalo Tuck  pointers. 

Rochester Foremen 

j  Tuck  pointers. 

I  Apprentices 


(c)    BUILDING    AND 
STREET  LABOR. 

Brlcklajrem'i  Masons'  and 


Albany 

Auburn 

Binghamton 

DooDs  Ferry 

Mamaroneck 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Rochelle 

New  York,  Brooklyn . 


Building  laborers .... 


Hod  carriera . 


Now  York,  Manhattan.. . 


Now  York,  Queen.i. 


New  York,  Richmond . 

Newburgh 

Nyack 


Building  laborers,  hod 
carriers 

Plasterers*  laborers. . . 

Building  laborers,  hod 
carriers 

Plasterers'  laborers. . . 

Hod  carriers 

Plasterers'  laborers. . . 

Hod  carriers 


M        Day 

Week 

*  Hour 

Day 
t 

*  '     Day 


Oneida 

Osaining 

Port  Chester. 


Rochester. ,  . 

Schenectady. 
Syracuse. ... 


Tarrytown . 

Troy 

L'tica 


White  Plains . 
Yonkers 


Bnildlng  Material  Hand 
lers. 

New  York,  Brooklyn . .  . . 


Cement  and  Asphalt  La- 
New  York,  Manhattan. . . 


Kxcavators 

Hod  carriers 

Building  laborers 

Hod  carriers 

Hod  carriers,  masons' 

helpers 

Builcunff  laborers .... 

Masons  tenders 

Building  laborers .... 
Building  laborers,  hod 

carriers 

Hod  carriers 


Building  laborers. 
Masons'  helpers.  . 
Hod  carriers 


Brick  handlers 

Lath,  lime  handlers. 


Asphalt  and  asphalt: 
block  pavers ^ 

Laborers 

Rakers,  tampers 

Smoothers,  top  shov- 
elers 

Wood  block  paTeri, 
cutters 

Helpers 


'    Hour 
I     Day 


Hour 


92  26,3  75.. 
4  OO-i  60.. 
3^.3  75.. 
61)0-10  00. 


Day 


Hour 

Day 

Hour 


Thous'nd 
Piece 


Day 


32  cents. 
30  cents. 

$2  25 

t 

2  25 

2  64 

2  80 

2  66 


3  00. 
3  25. 


Aver- 


<E^. 


I 


HOUBS  OP 

Labob. 


On  first 
6  days. 


3  00 

3  25 

3  00 

3  25 

2  80.  3  00. 

2  80 

2  00 

2  25 

22i  cents.. 
$2  60 


13  45 
3  61 


2  56 
2  40 
2  25 
t 
2  26 
2  64 
2  80 

2  65 

3  04 


3  05 


:'/ 


:i} 


2  60 

26,  30  cents. 
28.  30  cents. 
28}  cents..., 


*l 


$2  08 

2  50 

2  40 

25  cents ■  \ 

25.  27.  27 J  cents.    / 
$2  70 

37}  cents i 


40  cents, 
t 


$2  50 

1  75.  2  80. 

2  60 


2  00. 


3  20.. 
2  00.. 


3  10 

2  81 
2  80 

2  17 

2  03 
2  60 

2  50  I 
2  24  ' 
2  26 

2  08 
2  50 
2  40 

2  04 

2  70 

3  00 


4  00 


2  51 


t  Not  rei)orled. 


X  Saturday  half  holiday  granted  in  summer. 
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TkbU  Xnn.—  UaloB  Bates  oC  Wugm  ud  Uomn  ot  Labor  In  tke  BoikHnc  TradM  mi  S«p««mb«r  M,   IflO- 


TRADE 
AND  LOCALITY. 


Branch  of  trade. 


Sex. 


Ratm  or  Waqss. 


Unit. 


Rate. 


Atw- 
rate 


Hotras  or 
Labos. 


5  dSi*  r-"y- 


(c)    BPIUMNG    AND 
LABOR  — 


Nenr  York,  Bronx !  Excavators 


New  York,  Manhattan. . 
Yonken. 


New  York,  Brooklyn. . 
General 


Rockmen. 
Excavators . 
Rockmen... 


Plumbers'  laborars. . 


Middletown. .  V. Foremen 

I  Water  worka  and  pav- 
;      ing  employees 

Ogdenaburg '  Water  works  em- 
ployees 

Port  Jervis 

Rochester 


Street  laborers 

Building  laborers 

Excavating  laborers. . 


Hour 
Day 


Hour 


20, 1*25  cents. 

$2  50 

tl  80,  2  02.. 
t2  30,  2  58.. 


3  00. 


2  75. 
2  00. 


1  76 

1  75 

26.  28  cents. 
22  cents 


$1  86 
2  50 


3  00 


2  04 


I  76 
1  76 

1  01 


i8.  9 
is.  9 

•8,9 


MS.  64 
i48.  64 

•48.64 


48 


48 


48 
63 

48 


t  Municipal  work. 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Returns  from  all  labor  organizations  in  the  state, 
ment.  '  representing  475,000  members,  show  that  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1911  there  was  considerably 
more  idleness  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1910.  Thus 
0.8  per  cent  of  the  members  were  reported  as  idle  continuously 
during  the  quarter  in  1911  as  compared  with  7.3  per  cent  in  1910. 
while  20.3  per  cent  were  returned  as  idle  on  the  last  day  of 
March,  as  against  16.1  i>er  cent  in  1910.  Again,  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  those  not  continuously  idle  was  this 
year  65.1  for  men  and  63.7  for  women,  or  two  days  less  than  in 
1910,  when  the  averages  were  67.3  for  men  and  65.8  for  women. 
The  returns  as  to  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  March  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  greater  idleness  this  year  was  due  entirely  to  a 
lessened  demand  for  labor.  Thus  while  the  number  of  members 
reporting  was  not  quite  one-third  greater  this  year,  there  wore 
nearly  twice  as  many  returned  as  idle  for  "  lack  of  work,"  with 
less  one-half  as  many  idle  because  of  labor  disputes  and  with  little 
change  in  numbers  idle  for  other  causes.  The  greatest  increases 
in  idleness  this  year  are  found  in  the  building  and  metal  trades. 
In  the  clothing  trades  also  an  increase  of  idleness  appears  but  not 
nearly  so  large.  The  other  two  of  the  five  largest  groups  of 
organized  trades,  transportation  and  printing,  are  notable  as  show- 
ing less  idleness  this  year  than  last.  As  compared  with  earlier 
years  the  percentage  of  continuous  idleness  was  lower  this  year 
than  in  years  prior  to  1910  back  to  1897,  except  1902  and  1903 
and  1905  and  1906.  On  the  other  hand  the  percentage  of  idle- 
ness at  the  end  of  March,  though  lower  this  year  than  in  1908  and 
1909,  was  higher  than  in  earlier  years  except  1897,  1898  and 
1904. 
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But  while  there  was  less  work  this  year,  the  returns 
Waces  and  ^^^^^  that  wages  were  maintained  at  fully  as  high  a 
Earnings.  level  as  last  year,  and  the  indication  is  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  wages  of  organized  labor  ruled 
somewhat  higher  this  year.  The  average  per  diem  earnings  for 
over  378,000  male  members  this  year  were  $3.26,  which  is  the 
highest  on  record  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  $3.18  for  1910 
being  the  highest  previous  record.  In  comparing  these  averages, 
however,  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  disturbing  factor  in  an 
enormous  increase  of  very  nearly  50,000  in  number  of  members  re- 
porting. But  an  index  number  of  per  diem  earnings,  computed 
for  45  leading  trades  with  over  200,000  members  reporting  and 
by  a  method  which  to  some  extent  eliminates  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  changes  in  number  of  members  reporting,  also  shows  the 
highest  point  on  record  for  1911,  being  125,  or  two  points  above 
the  previous  high  record  of  123  for  1910,  the  average  for  the 
years  1899,  1900  and  1901  being  taken  as  100  for  these  index 
numbers.  But  while  wage  rates  were  thus  as  high  or  somewhat 
higher,  the  considerably  less  favorable  state  of  employment  served 
to  reduce  quarterly  earnings  below  last  year's  figures.  Thus  the 
general  average  for  male  members  stood  at  $213  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1911  as  against  $214  for  1910,  while  an  index  num- 
ber for  quarterly  earnings,  like  that  for  per  diem  earnings  and 
which  for  similar  reasons  is  probably  a  better  general  indicator 
of  amount  of  change,  stands  at  123  for  this  year  as  against  124 
for  last  year,  which  was  the  highest  on  record  except  for  the  year 
1906,  when  it  was  126. 

K     it     K 

From  the  end  of  September,  1910,  to  the  end  of 
Organiaationa.  March,  1911,  the  number  of  organized  wage  earners 

in  the  state  increased  from  481,924  to  495,770,  the 
number  of  unions  increasing  by  40  in  the  same  period.  The  total 
gain  of  13,846,  which  thus  carried  the  union  membership  to  witBin 
less  than  five  thousand  of  the  half  million  mark,  was  principally  in 
New  York  City  where  there  was  an  increase  of  11,585  members. 
Buffalo  unions  gained  1,817  members,  but  no  other  city  gained 
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above  225  (the  Albany  increase)  except  Utica  with  an  increase  of 
446.  In  the  other  leading  centers  the  membership  remained 
nearly  stationary,  or  made  only  small  gains,  except  Schenectady 
which  lost  761  members.  Of  the  different  groups  of  trades,  those 
in  the  building  and  transportation  industries  made  by  far  the 
largest  gains,  amounting  to  7,584  for  the  former  (over  5,000  of 
which  was  in  New  York  City,  chiefly  among  painters,  excavators 
and  timnel  workers)  and  to  5,221  for  the  latter  (entirely  in  the 
metropolis  and  nearly  all  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  nearly 
5,000  among  teamsters).  Gains  of  from  1,500  to  1,700  in  round 
numbers  were  made  in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades  (mainly  by 
the  latter  trades  up-state),  in  the  wood  working  trades  (likewise 
nearly  all  up-state)  and  by  the  printing  trades  (nearly  all  in  Xew 
York  City). 

K    K    K 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  strikes  and  lockouts. 

as  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Ar- 
Stiikes  and     i .        . 
Lockouts.       bitration,  were  as  numerous  as  in  the  corresponding 

period  of  1910  (46  as  compared  with  42),  but  in- 
volved few  more  than  one-half  as  many  employees  (14,782,  as 
against  26,027  in  1910),  and  caused  the  loss  of  less  than  one- 
quarter  as  much  working  time  (233,757,  as  against  998,369  days). 
The  figures  for  1911,  both  as  to  employees  involved  and  time 
lost,  are  also  substantially  below  those  for  1909.  The  largest 
number  of  disputes  was  over  questions  of  trade  unionism  (19  out 
of  46),  with  strikes  for  increase  of  wages  (15)  next  in  number. 
In  the  disputes  over  trade  unionism,  the  workers  were  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  9,  lost  6  and  compromised  3,  with  one  pending,  but  owing 
to  the  workers'  failure  in  one  large  dispute  in  this  class  (the  last 
strike  of  express  drivers  in  New  York  City),  a  majority  of  the 
employees  directly  involved  were  unsuccessful.  In  the  15  strikes 
for  higher  wages,  the  workers  were  entirely  successful  in  only  3. 
and  compromised  but  3  others,  but  complete  success  in  a  large 
strike  of  knee  pants  makers  in  New  York  City  brought  the  num- 
ber of  successful  employees  in  the  strikes  for  this  cause  up  t3 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  those  directly  concerned  in  such  strikes. 
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During  the  first  quarter  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in  19  disputes,  or  in  four 
Arbitration  mere  than  during  the  same  period  of  1910.  All 
these  interventions  were  for  mediation  or  concilia- 
tion and  in  6  disputes  (or  one  more  than  the  year  before),  con- 
ferences of  parties  were  arranged.  Immediate  settlements  were 
brought  about  in  three  cases,  which  equals  the  previous  year's 
record.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
number  of  immediate  settlements  reported  fails  to  state  fully  the 
effect  of  the  Bureau's  efforts,  because  it  takes  no  account  of  in- 
direct influence  exerted  which  cannot  be  easily  measured  or  sum- 
marized. The  Bulletin  publishes  in  full  the  first  report  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  cloak  and  suit  making  industry  of 
New  York  City,  which  is  practically  a  report  of  the  operation  of 
the  agencies  for  collective  bargaining  and  regulation  of  factory 
conditions  established  by  the  agreement  signed  at  the  close  of  the 
great  strike  of  last  summer. 

it     it     K 

The  Bulletin  publishes  in  full  a  report  by  the 
i^^cles  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  prevention  of  accidents 
in  Great  Britain,  embodying  the  results  of  personal 
observations  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  a  trip  abroad  for  the 
purpose,  made  last  summer  at  the  suggestion  of  the  special  Com- 
mission on  Employers'  Liability,  etc.  A  brief  summary  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration  during  the 
first  six  months  since  its  establishment  on  October  1,  1910,  is  also 
presented,  although  any  comprehensive  account  of  this  pioneer 
agency  in  what  is,  to  a  large  extent,  admittedly  experimental  work 
must  await  the  ampler  space  which  will  be  available  in  its  annual 
report  after  a  year's  work.  The  compilation  of  new  labor  laws 
usually  presented  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  this  year 
postponed,  on  account  of  the  prolonged  session  of  the  Legislature, 
until  the  September  number. 
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As  usual  a  number  of  selected  decisions  of  higher 
D^iSona.      "^^^  York  courts  in  employers'  liability  cases  is 

presented.  Up  to  June,  however,  bo  such  case  in- 
volving interpretation  of  changes  made  last  year  in  the  general 
liability  law  had  been  reported.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the 
legality  of  a  strike  against  the  use  of  non-union  made  materials 
appears  in  one  lower  court,  which  held  such  a  strike  to  be  unlaw- 
ful. The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  private  banking  law  passed  in  connec- 
tion with  last  year's  legislation  for  the  protection  of  immigrants. 
is  given  in  full. 
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Iteturns  from  all  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  representing 
in  round  numbers  a  total  of  475,000  members  reporting  upon  the 
subject,  show  a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  idleness  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of 
1910.  The  percentage  of  continuous  idleness  (those  idle  through- 
out the  quarter)  was  about  one-third  higher  this  year  than  last, 
while  the  percentage  of  members  idle  at  the  end  of  March  was 
about  one-fourth  above  that  for  the  same  date  of  1910.  The 
proportion  of  continuous  idleness  this  year,  however,  was  not 
nearly  as  high  as  in  1907,  1908  or  1909,  and  idleness  at  the  end 
of  ^Farch  was  not  as  high  as  in  1908  or  1909,  though  nearly  as 
high  as  in  the  latter  year.  Comparison  for  these  and  other 
years  may  be  made  in  the  following  table: 

Number  and  Percentage  op  Members  of  Labob  Unions  Idl«,  1897-1911. 


Yeah. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  idleness  reported  makes  it 
clear,  at  once,  that  the  increased  idleness  of  1911  was  due  en- 
tirely to  greater  numbers  idle  because  of  lack  of  employment. 
Thus  while  there  were  not  quite  one-third  more  members  reporting 
there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  returned  as  idle  at  the  end  of 
March  for  lack  of  work,  with  less  than  one-half  as  many  idle  on 
account  of  labor  disputes,  and  with  very  little  change  in  numbers 


QUARTER. 

AT   THB   BND 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Pereentaee. 

35,381 

.    24.8 

43.654 

30.6 

18.102 

10.1 

37,857 

21.0 

22,658 

13.1 

31.751 

18.3 

22,895 

10.1 

44,336 

20.0 

26,841 

11.3 

42.244 

18.5 

16,776 

6.2 

36.710 

13.6 

19,310 

5.5 

41.941 

12.1 

65,710 

14.6 

103.995 

27.2 

31,638 

8.7 

54.916 

15.1 

24,746 

6.5 

37,237 

9.9 

55,624 

13.8 

77,270 

19.1 

101,466 

26.3 

138,131 

35.7 

50.477 

14.3 

74.548 

21.1 

28,411 

7.3 

62,851 

16.1 

46,021 

9.8 

96,608 

20.3 
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idle  for  other  causes.    These  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Causkb  or  iDLSNEsa  or  Mbmbebs  or  Labob  Uwioms  at  End  or  Mabch,  190S-1011. 

NITliaBB  or  MXICBEBS  XDLB  rOB  BACH  CAUSB. 

Cacsb.                        1005.          1006.          1007.          1008.          1000.          1010.  1011. 

Laekofwork 28.750      16.710      52,031     123,706      60.585      42.010  70.866 

Lnokofstock 1,343        1.307         1.810            576            804        2,667  548 

Weather 16.005       10.682       15.472        8.064        7.800        7.320  8.544 

Labor  disputes 4.814        4.787        3,070        1.573         1.408        6,864  3.289 

Dimbility 2.042        3.005        3.563        3.811         3.467        3.838  3.752 

Other  oaiMea 704            552            315            274             151              56  450 

Cauae  not  stated 250              05             100             127            148              87  U9 

Total 54.016       37.237      77,270     138,131       74,543      62,851  06.608 

rBBCENTAOB  Or  lOLBNBSS  DUE  TO  EACH  CAUSE. 

Cause.          1005.    1006.    1007.    1008.    1900.    1010.  1911. 

Lack  of  work 52.4    44.9    67.3    89  6    81.3    66.8  82.7 

Laekofstock 2.4            3.7            2.4            0.4             1.1            4.2  0.6 

Weather 20.1           28.7          20.0            5.8           10.6           11.7  8.8 

Labor  disputes 8.8          12.0            5.2            1.1            2.0          10.0  3.4 

Disabitity 5.4            8.1            4.6            2.8            4.6            6.1  39 

Othercauses 1.4             1.5            0.4            6.2            0.2            0.1  0.4 

Cause  sot  stated 0.5            0.2            0.1            0.1            0.2            0.2  0.2 


Total 100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100  0         100.0 

Turning  from  the  totals  for  all  trades  combined  to  individual 
groups,  considerable  variation  between  groups  appears  when  1911 
is  compared  with  1910  as  revealed  by  the  following  comparative 
table. 

Idlbkess  or  Membebs  or  Labob  Obqakmations.   bt  Inoustbibs,   1903-1911. 

AT  BKD  or  MABCH.        THBOUOHOnT  riBST  QUARrSR. 

Percentage.  Percentage. 

Number,- ■ » Number,^ " « 

Groups  or  Tbad^.                 1911.    1011.1910.1909.1908.  1911.    1911.1910.1909.1908. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  ete..     49.524  39.4  26.6  36.3  56.0  31.178  24.7  14.0  26.1  47.3 

2.  Transportation 10.579  14.9  14.9  19.6  25.6  4,470    6.6  10.8  13.9  20.6 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 21,614  17.8  17.114.2  46.7  4,227     3.5     1.7     6.120.6 

4.  Metols.  machinery,  ete 5,925  17.2    6.3  18.3  31.8  1,774     5.2     1.9  10.120.5 

5.  Printing,  binding,  ete 1,379    4.0    7.4    7.0  17.9  490     1.7    3.0    3.7    9.2 

6.  Woodworking,  ete 2,009  17.6  14.9  17.6  31.1  1,085    9.5     4.9  10.5  21.8 

7.  Food  and  Uquors 1.425    8.2    8.9  11.4  10.2  659     3.8    4.8     6.8     6.0 

8.  Theaters  and  music 91     0.9    0.1    9.7    8.8  33    0.3    0.0    9.4     7.9 

9.  Tobacoo 1,049  11.6  14.5  13.6  25.8  625     6.8    9.5    8.120.4 

10.  Restaurante.  trade,  ete 661  7.2    5.7    7.6  11.4  249  2.7  1.5  3.3  2.8 

11.  Pubtic  employment 304  1.7    2.2    8.6    8.8  204  1.2  1.5  5.8  2.9 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 753  6.6    3.2    6.3    7.7  535  4.7  1.5  5.0  3.8 

13.  Miscellaneous 1,295  14.5  23.3  13.9  29.0  492  5.5  2.1  9.3  17.8 

Tote! 96,608  20.3  16.121.135.7    46,021     9.7    7.3  14.3  26.3 


Increases  in  the  percentages  of  idleness,  both  continuous  idle- 
ness throughout  the  quarter  and  idleness  at  the  close,  appear  in 
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seven,  or  a  bare  majority  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades  (build- 
ing, clothing,  metals,  wood  working,  theaters  and  music,  restau- 
rants and  trade,  and  stationary  engine  tending),  while  one  other 
minor  group  (miscellaneous)  shows  higher  idleness  for  the 
quarter  but  lower  for  the  last  day  of  March.  The  other  five 
groups  (transportation,  printing,  food  and  liquors,  tobacco,  and 
public  employment)  show  lower  percentages  this  year  than  last. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  important  to  consider  the  changes 
in  the  more  important  groups  in  order  to  discover  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  the  net  increase  in  idleness  for  all  trades  combined.  Of 
the  first  five  groups,  the  transportation  and  printing  trades  as  al- 
ready noted  show  less  idleness  this  year  than  last.  In  the  clothing 
trades  continuous  idleness  was  higher  this  year  than  last,  but  at 
the  end  of  March  the  percentage  this  year  was  but  a  fraction 
above  that  of  1910.  But  in  both  the  building  and  metal  trades 
there  are  conspicuously  heavy  increases  in  both  classes  of  idle- 
ness, which  are,  therefore,  the  principal,  though  not  the  sole, 
explanation  of  the  increased  percentages  of  idleness  for  this  year 
for  all  trades  combined. 

In  the  table  below  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  in  the  build- 
ing and  metal  trades,  but  also  in  the  other  groups  in  which  in- 
creased idleness  appears  this  year,  the  increases  were  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  increased  unemployment,  that  is,  due  to  a  lessened 
demand  for  labor  this  year. 

Causbs  of  Idleness  op  Membebs  op  T.abob  Unions  at  End  op  Mabcit.  1911,  bt  Industries, 
ttnempiiotment.*  labor  disputes.  di^abiutt. 

Groups  OP  Trades.  1909.      1910.     1911.     1909.     1910.     1911.      1909.     1910.     1911. 

1.  Buildicg,  stone  work* 

ing.etc 39,36125,783  48,088  260  4.075  155  1,265  1,202  1.148 

2.  Transportation 11,214    8,735    9.830  60     30  598  620  643 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles.  4.033  10,207  19.686  714  771  1.549  103  170  255 

4.  Metals,       machinery. 

etc ■ 4,054  1,222  4,207  136        220  1,155  464  476  607 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc.  1,648  1.268  1.003  39            2  35  314  613  338 

6.  Woodworking,  eto...  1.515  1,164  1.748  56            6  108  104  147  153 

7.  Food  and  liquors 1.540  1.164  1,287  101          99     131  149  135 

8.  Theaters  and  music.  1.323  83     4  7  12  4 

9.  Tobacco 1.070  1.079  754  117          25  1  283  310  291 

10.  Restaurants.       trade, 

etc 659        405        516     61  30  88  36         113 

1 1.  Public  employment..     1.247        267        241     71  47  63 

12.  Stationary  engine 

tending 751        229        692  15        131     18  25  61 

13.  Miscellaneous 864        483        823     1.486        222  21  31  41 


Total 69,279  62.006  88.958     1.498    6.864     3,289    3,467    3,838    3.752 

*  Inclusive  of  lack  of  work,  lack  of  stock,  and  weather. 
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In  connection  -with  the  increased  idleness  in  the  building  trades 
Table  IV  of  the  Appendix,  containing  returns  from  municipal 
building  departments  in  certain  leading  cities,  would  indicate 
that  the  lessened  activity  in  the  building  trades  this  year,  noted 
above,'  was  most  marked  in  Xew  York  City.  The  figures  for 
Syracuse  and  Troy  indicate  about  an  equal  amount  of  building 
work,  planned  at  least,  this  year  as  last ;  in  Buffalo  and  Eochester 
the  figures  are  somewhat  lower;  but  in  the  metropolis  there  is  a 
heavy  decrease  both  in  amount  of  work  projected  and  amount 
begun.  As  between  boroughs,  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  are  most  con- 
spicuous for  decreases,  while  Queens  appears  as  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  marked  increase. 

The  complement  of  idleness,  in  considering  the  labor  market,  is 
amount  of  employment.  The  latter  naturally  moves  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  former.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  increased  idleness  already  noted,  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  those  em- 
ployed during  the  first  quarter  of  1911,  as  compared  with  1910. 
Thus  the  average  days  worked  by  union  men  who  had  employ- 
ment during  January,  February  and  March  was  65.1  as  compared 
with  67.3  in  1910.  Similar  decrease  in  the  average  for  women 
also  appears. 

In  the  following  tables  are  comparisons  as  to  amount  of  em- 
ployment for  a  number  of  recent  years. 

Atsraob  Nvmbbb  or  Dats  of  Emplotmznt  of  Malb  MsMBCRa  of  Labob  Unions  in  Fibbt 

QUABTBB,  BT  InDUSTBIBB,  1005-1011. 

Number  atbbaob  numbbb  of  datb  wobkbd. 

employed,     ' ^ » 

Oboufb  OF  Tkaobs.                        1011.  1011.    1010.    1000.    1008.    1007.  1006.    1003. 

1.  Building.  BtODe  working,  etc 00.221  40.6    53.6     51.0     51.3    52.0  63.4     50.6 

2.  Transportation 50,445  80.4    82.1     78.6    70.5    81.5  80.1     80.6 

3.  Clothing  and  taxtUes 88,877  58.8    62.2    62.0    48.1     64.7  65.5    60.4 

4.  Metato,  machineiy.  etc 31,844  66.6    70.1     64.3    61.5    71.7  72.8    71.4 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 25,413  73.1     73.0    60.8    66.4    72.1  75.2    60.1 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 0,328  63.6  65.8  63.3  55.6  66.4  70.5  65.5 

7.  Food  and  UquozB 16,606  72.1  73.5  71.8  71.8  73.3  72.2  71.8 

8.  Theaters  and  miuic 7,046  74.5  71.7  64.8  71.8  72.1  76.3  76.0 

9.  Tobacco 6.715  66.5  62.7  50.6  60.1  74.1  70.6  60.1 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 8.731  76.6  76.5  75.5  75.8  78.0  70  6  70.1 

11.  PubUc  employment 16.120  84.3  85.3  85  2  83.1  78.2  84  3  81.2 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 10,813  83.3  83.4  82.8  82.4  81.8  81.1  81.7 

13.  Miacellaheoos 6.668  68.3  64.5  68.5  64.8  72.6  71.8  67.6 

Total  — Men 378,817     65.1     67.3     65.0    64.7    67.5     70.7    65.6 

Total  — Women 32,511     63.7    65.8    66.3    56.2    60.2     71.5    67.8 
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NVMBEB  AND  PBBCBKTA«fl   OF  ObQAKISBD   MaLK  WaOB  EaBMSBS  WiTHIN  CbBTAIH   LdCITB  OP 
EmPLOTMSMT  is  FObST  QUABTBB,  1905-1911. 

Number, 
DuBATioN  or  Emplothxnt.  1911. 

1-29  days 18.662 

30-^  days 80,714 

60-79  dsys 217.270 

80  days  or  more 62, 171 


1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

4.9 

4.7 

6.4 

7.2 

4.2 

1.9 

6.5 

21.3 

19.4 

21.1 

26.5 

19.3 

11.0 

23.3 

67.4 

67.7 

64.6 

48.6 

69.5 

72.4 

56.5 

16.4 

18.2 

18.9 

18.8 

17.0 

14.7 

14.7 

Total 378.817     100.0     100.0    100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0 


The  first  of  the  above  tables  shows  lower  average  days  of  em- 
ployment in  eight  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades,  including  all  of 
the  five  leading  groups  except  the  printing  trades  in  which  the 
average  this  year  was  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  In  other 
words,  measured  either  by  amount  of  unemployment  or  amount  of 
work,  the  first  quarter  of  1911  shows  a  decidedly  less  favorable 
demand  for  labor  than  did  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910. 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS. 

While  the  union  returns  for  the  first  quarter  indicate  less  work 
this  year  than  last,  they  afford  no  evidence  that  wages  for  those 
who  had  work  were  not  as  high  or  higher  this  year  than  last.  In 
fact  the  average  per  diem  earnings  of  those  employed  were  $3.26 
as  against  $3.18  last  year,  and  were  in  fact  the  highest  on  record 
as  shown  in  the  following  comparative  table. 

Atkbaqs  Daily  Earninos  or  Male  MBiiBBRa  or  Labob  OBQAXMATioira  in  thi  Fibst  Q0ABrBR 

1904-1911,  BT  iNDansics. 

Gboupb  or  Tbadbb.                 19M.     1905.     1906.     1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc..     $3.41     $3.37    $3.47    $3.73  $3.09  $3.74  $3.75  $3.83 

2.  TraniportaUon 2.36      2.55      2.62      2.75  2.70  2.75  2.76  2.87 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 2.40      2.38      2.47      2.30  2.50  2.64  2.61  3  14 

4.  MeUls.  machinery,  etc 2.76      2.88      2.94      3.00  3.09  3.22  3.12  3.20 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 3.18      3.23      3.34      3.33  3.37  3.43  3.51  3.47 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 2.68      2.63      2.75      2.82  2.94  2.93  3.05  3.00 

7.  Food  and  Uquors 2.31      2.47      2.55      2.56  2.61  2.65  2.64  2.71 

8.  Theaters  and  music 4.20      4.73      4.81      4.31  7.72  7.19  6.97  7.18 

9.  Tobacco 2.03      2.04      2.08      2.05  1.97  1.92  2.15  2.12 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 2.06  2.17  2.14  2.81  2.36  2.43  2.46  2.47 

11.  Public  employment 2.54  2.50  2.65  2.63  2.61  2.82  2.88  2.96 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending. .. .  2.72  2.72  2.83  3.15  3.12  3.15  3.22  3.14 

13.  MisceUaneous 2.17  2.63  2.72  2.82  2.41  2.83  2.75  2.89 

AU  trades $2.72    $2.85    $3.00    $3.03    $3.10    $3.17    $3.18    $3.26 


Of  the  individual  groups  no  less  than  nine,  including  the  four 
leading  groups,  show  average  daily  earnings  higher  this  year  than 
last,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  average.  Further,  of  the 
four  groups  in  which  a  decrease  in  the  average  appears,  in  by  far 
the  largest  (the  printing  trades,  with  very  nearly  as  many  mem- 
bers reporting  as  the  other  three  together)  the  average  was  prac- 
tically the  same  this  year  as  last.  In  other  words,  per  diem  wages 
averaged  as  high  or  higher  this  year,  not  only  for  all  trades  com- 
bined but  quite  generally  among  the  different  groups  of  trades. 

Standing  out  very  conspicuously  among  the  individual  groups 
for  amount  of  increase,  however,  is  the  increase  in  the  clothing 
and  textiles  group  from  $2.61  in  1910  to  $3.14  this  year,  the  latter 
being  far  above  any  previous  average  for  the  group.  The  wholly 
unusual  amount  of  change  in  this  group  calls  for  some  explana- 
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tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  increase  occurred  entirely  in  the 
garment-making  branch  of  the  group,  the  average  in  that  branch 
this  year  being  $3.22  as  compared  with  $2.56  last  year.  But  last 
year's  average  was  for  less  than  half  as  many  members  as  this 
year's,  or  actually  for  36,780  as  against  79,088  reporting  this  year. 
Now  this  enormous  increase  of  42,000  is  nearly  all  accounted  for 
by  the  great  spread  of  organization  during  the  year  among  the 
cloak  and  suit  makers  of  New  York  City  following  the  strike  of 
last  summer.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  weight  of  this  one  trade  in  the  group  average. 
Since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  relatively  highly  paid  trade, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  mere  change  in  the  weight  of  one  trade 
is  a  large  element  in  the  rise  in  the  group  average.  Added  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  wages  were  actually  increased  to  some  extent  in 
this  trade  after  the  strike.  While,  therefore,  wages  in  the  gar- 
ment trades  were  doubtless  at  a  higher  level  in  1911,  the  extent  of 
the  change  cannot  be  gauged  by  the  general  averages  for  the  two 
years,  which  undoubtedly,  under  the  influence  of  the  change  in 
number  of  cloak  and  suit  makers  reporting  in  the  two  years,  ex- 
aggerates whatever  change  actually  occurred  in  that  group,  with 
similar  influence  to  some  extent  also  on  the  general  average  for 
all  trades.  There  is  thus  in  this  quarter  another  striking  example 
of  the  disturbing  efi'ect  on  averages  of  changes  in  union  member- 
ship, which  has  frequently  been  noted  in  previous  Bulletins 
and  reports. 

Turning  to  quarterly  earnings  of  union  members,  which  are  the 
most  significant  index  of  the  economic  condition  of  labor  since 
they  gauge  the  income  of  labor  as  affected  either  by  amount  of 
work  or  wages,  it  is  found  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1911,  oi^ 
ganized  men  averaged  $212.53  as  against  $214.00  for  1910.  Com- 
parison with  years  before  1910  shows  that  the  1911  average  is 
considerably  above  those  for  1907,  1908  or  1909,  but  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  for  1906  when  the  average  was  $212.26  or  only 
27  ceBts  below  this  year's  average.  In  the  following  table  are 
comparative  figures  for  the  several  groups  and  subgroups  of  trades. 
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Atxbaox  Eabmuvos  op  Malx  Membebs  op  Labor  Oroantzations  in  tbb  First  Quartsb*  bt 

InDUSTBIBS  AMD  TRADES,   1906-1911, 

atbbaob  qcartbrlt  BABNiNOft.  Number 

' »  employed, 

GBOT7PS  or  Tbader.  190fi.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1911. 

1.  Biiiklin«.  Stone  Working.  Etc S2i:0  $108  $189  $194  $201  $190  90.221 

Stone  working 247  215  238  240  255  249  4,040 

Building  and  paving  treden 246  211  196  206  214  202  68, 195 

Building  and  street  labor 155  123  139  144  142  129  17.986 

2.  Transportation 210  224  214  216  227  231  59.445 

Railways 234  262  236  238  257  276  26,543 

Navigation 254  272  261  282  238  217  11,762 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 174  174  172  172  180  187  16.404 

Freight  handling 155  151  150  154  170  148  2,910 

Telegraph* 163  167  174  169  174  187  1,836 

3.  Clothing  and  Tettiles 162  154  120  164  163  185  88,877 

Garments 159  156  113  163  158  188  79,088 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry K'O  123  90  151  178  157  1.445 

HaU.  caps  and  furs 161  138  121  162  186  157  3.533 

Bootp,  Phoes  and  gloves 172  152  142  163  181  151  2,664 

Textilee 174  188  163  179  180  168  2,147 

4.  MeUls.  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding 212  223  190  207  219  213  81,844 

Iron  and  steel 211  223  190  205  219  213  27.282 

Other  metals 2'Jo  213  189  224  217  207  3,193 

Shipbuilding 214  239  194  194  221  214  1.369 

5.  Printing.  Binding,  Etc 252  240  224  239  266  254  25 ,413 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 194  187  164  186  201  191  9.328 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 184  188  187  190  194  195  16,696 

Food  products 178  185  186  191  188  199  8,877 

Beverages 190  190  189  190  200  191  7.819 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 367  311  654  466  600  635  7.946 

9.  Tobacco 147  152  118  114  135  141  6.715 

10.  Rastourants.  Trade,  Etc 170  180  179  183  188  189  8,731 

Hotels  and  restaurants 186  183  180  190  199  200  6,081 

Barbering 154  164  155  157  159  163  2,305 

Retail  trade 152  196  221  198  203  194  1,345 

11.  PubUo  Employment 224  206  217  240  245  250  16.120 

12.  Stotlonary  Engine  Tending 229  267  267  261  268  261  10.813 

13.  Miscellaneous 196  205  166  194  177  197  6.668 

Paper  and  paper  goods 143  149  128  144  93  144  2,168 

Leather  and  leather  goods 171  178  149  186  186  195  1.437 

Glass  and  glassnrare 312  806  319  300  282  247  1.503 

Cement  and  clay  products 200  217  146  209  257  193  151 

Other  distinct  trades 244  261  135  197  188  233  1,347 

Mixed  employment 107  146  101  118  124  129  62 

Total $212  $206  $200    $209  $214  $213  378,817 
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Since  quarterly  earnings  are  a  product  of  number  of  days 
worked  by  daily  pay,  and  since  it  has  been  found  that  while  em- 
ployment was  decidedly  less  this  year  daily  pay  averaged  gen- 
erally higher,  it  is  apparent  that  the  lower  quarterly  earnings 
this  year  as  compared  with  last,  is  to  be  attributed  to  decreased 
amount  of  work.  Confirming  this  natural  inference  is  the  fact 
that  among  the  leading  groups,  it  is  precisely  in  those  two  in 
which  the  most  marked  decrease  in  employment  was  noted,  that  is, 
in  the  building  and  metal  trades,  in  which  the  decline  in  quarterly 
earnings  is  very  marked,  and  it  is  the  decline  in  these  two  groups 
which  chiefly  accounts  for  the  decline  in  the  general  average. 
The  clothing  trades,  which  reveal  a  wholly  exceptional  amount  of 
increase  in  quarterly  earnings,  present  an  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral explanation  of  decreased  earnings,  which  is  accounted  for 
entirely  by  the  abnormal  increase  in  daily  pay  which  was  pointed 
out  above  in  considering  average  daily  earnings.  It  may  be  ob- 
served here,  further,  that  the  exaggerated  increase  in  daily  pay 
and  quarterly  earnings  in  this  group,  produced  by  mere  change  in 
numbers  reporting,  has  undoubtedly  offset  to  some  extent,  in  the 
general  average  of  quarterly  earnings,  the  downward  tendency 
from  1910  to  1911  due  to  lessened  demand  for  labor.  In  other 
words,  the  actual  decline  in  average  quarterly  earnings  between 
the  two  years  was  in  all  probability  really  greater  than  appears 
by  the  averages  as  they  stand  above. 

Another  comparison  of  quarterly  earnings  not  based  on  averages 
may  be  made  by  considering  the  distribution  of  quarterly  earn- 
ings reported,  according  to  grades.  A  comparison  by  this  means  • 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  only 
75.4  per  cent  of  the  male  members  reported  earnings  of  $150  or 
more  this  year  as  compared  with  78.9  per  cent  last  year. 

Percentaqb  Distribution  or  Male  Mbmbbss  of  Labob  ORaANiZATioNS  Accobdinq  to  Amouxt 
Eabned  in  thb  Fibst  Quabtbr,  1904-1011. 

Total 
members. 
Earninos.  1004.    '1905.      1006.      1907.      1908.      1909.      1910.      1911.        1911. 

Less  than  $75 7.5        8.9        2.2        2.9        6.0        3.6        3.9        2.8         10.549 

$75-149 27.4       21.0       18.8       20.0      24.1       20.8       17.2      21.8        82.460 

$150-225 417      43.3      40.6      39.9      35.5      38.2      38.8      33.2       125.880 

Over  $225 23.4       26.8      38.4       37.2      34.4      37.4      40.1       42.2       159.98 

Total 100.0     100  0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100  0      378,817 
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Here  again,  however,  the  onormoiia  change  in  number  of  mem- 
bers reporting  in  the  clothing  trades  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  comparison.  Accordingly,  resort  to  the 
index  numbers  established  by  the  Department  in  1907  for  the 
very  purpose  of  eliminating  such  disturbing  features,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  comparieon  of  wages  and  earnings,  is  especially 
desirable  in  this  quarter.  These  index  numbers*  are  shown  in 
the  following  table. 

Indkxss  of  Pbr  Dibm  and  Quaktbrlt  Earnings  in  First  Quarter. 

Indsxbs. 

Pen 
Year. 

1867 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1901   

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

The  trades  covered  by  these  index  numbers  embraced  over 
200,000  organized  wage-earners.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tes*  of 
union  wages  and  earnings  afforded  by  this  method  for  such  a  con- 
siderable body  of  members,  confirms  the  general  results  previously 
indicated  by  averages  as  to  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  wages 
and  earnings,  but  modifies  those  results  somewhat  as  to  the  degree 
of  change,  very  much  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  discussion 
of  the  averages  above.  That  is,  these  indexes  indicate  a  more 
moderate  upward  movement  of  wages,  and  a  somewhat  greater 
downward  movement  of  quarterly  earnings  under  the  influence  of 
lessened  demand  for  labor,  than  would  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
averages  above. 


Per  diem 

QuRiterbr 

eanungs. 

earniDgs. 

98 

98 

98 

96 

99 

97 

101 

100 

101 

103 

102 

105 

108 

110 

110 

106 

114 

114 

116 

126 

119 

122 

120 

114 

120 

118 

123 

124 

126 

123 

*  The  method  of  their  construction  is  explained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statiitics  for  1907,  p.  zxix. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

On  March  31,  1911,  the  number  of  trade  unionists  in  Xew 
York  State  was  495,770,  the  largest  number  ever  recorded.  Dur- 
ing the  six  months  from  October  1,  1910,  to  March  31,  1911,  the 
number  of  members  of  labor  unions  in  the  state  increased  from 
481,924  to  495,770,  a  gain  of  13,846,  or  nearly  three  per  cent. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  increase  of  74,698  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  months,  the  increase  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1911,  was  88,544,  or  nearly  twenty-two  per  cent,  the  largest 
twelve-month  gain  ever  recorded  with  the  exception  of  the  increase 
during  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1910. 


Number  avd  Membebship  or  Labor  Unions,  with  Semi- Annual  Incbbasb,  1897-1911. 

ORGANIZATIONS.  MEMBBB8. 


Year. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 2,367 

1911. 

•  Decrease. 


Increase, 

Increase. 

March. 

Sept.  Sept. 

-Mar. 

March. 

Sept.    8ept.-Mar. 

927 

1,009     ... 

142,570 

168.464 

1.048 

1,087 

39 

179,955 

171.067 

11.501 

1 ,  156 

1,320 

60 

173,616 

209,020 

2,449 

.       1.452 

1,635 

132 

232,533 

245.381 

23,513 

1,742 

1,871 

107 

244.861 

276,141 

♦530 

1.930 

2,229 

59 

279,950 

329,101 

3.809 

2,362 

2,583 

133 

357.102 

395.598 

28,001 

2.565 

2,504 

•28 

399.699 

391,676 

4,101 

2.420 

2,402 

♦84 

374.531 

383.236 

♦17,145 

2,411 

2,420 

9 

394.270 

398.494 

11,034 

2,469 

2,497 

39 

414,719 

436,792 

16.225 

2,451 

2.444 

♦46 

398,582 

372,459 

♦38.210 

2,398 

2.368 

♦46 

367,139 

372,729 

♦5.220 

.       2,367 

2,467 

♦11 

407.226 

481,924 

34,497 

2.497     . 

40 

495.770 

13,846 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  during  the  six  months 
ended  March  31,  1911,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  40  in  the  num- 
ber of  labor  organizations  in  the  state,  this  increase  being  chiefly 
in  the  building  trades  and  in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades. 
During  this  six-month  period  61  unions  disbanded  and  26 
amalgamated  with  existing  organizations,  making  a  total  loss  of 
77  unions.  Offsetting  this  loss,  117  new  unions  were  organized, 
the  largest  number  being  among  the  building  trades  (37),  the 
transportation  trades   (19)   and  the  clothing  and  textile  trades 
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(18).  Of  the  26  amalgamations,  7  were  among  the  bricklayers 
of  Xew  York  City.  Of  the  37  new  unions  organized  among  the 
building  trades,  8  were  electrical  workers  in  up-state  localities, 
5  painters  in  New  York  City  and  4  excavators  and  tunnel  workers 
in  the  metropolitan  district.  Of  the  19  new  unions  in  the  trans- 
portation trades,  7  were  teamsters  in  Xew  York  City  and  5 
chauffeurs  in  up-state  cities.  Of  the  18  new  organizations  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  trades,  10  were  in  the  cotton  and  knit  goods 
industry  in  the  Cohoes-Amsterdam-Utica  district. 


NuMBEB  or  Labor  Unions  Dubandbd,  Amalgamatkd  or  Organized,  October  1,  10 10- April 

1,  1911. 

New 

Di»-     AmRlga-      Total  organi-  Net 

INDU0TBT.                                       banded,   mated,      lapsed,  lationa.  change. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 7            16            23  37  +14 

2.  Transportation 15              1            16  10  +3 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 4              2              6  18  +12 

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding 8     S  10  +2 

5.  Printing  and  binding 1     1  2  -jl 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 2               1              3  5  +2 

7.  Food  and  liquors 1              2              3  1  —2 

8.  TheaUrs  and  music 1              1  4  +3 

9.  Tobacco 1  +1 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 1     1  6  +5 

11.  Public  empfeyment 3     3  8  +5 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 2               1              3  3     

13.  Misoeilaneous 7              2              9  3—6 


Total 51  26  77  117         +40 


Of  the  net  six-month  increase  in  membership  of  13,846,  84  per 
cent  was  in  New  York  City,  where  over  5,000  members  were 
added  to  the  unions  in  the  building  trades  and  over  6,500  mem- 
bers to  the  unions  in  the  transportation  trades.  The  increase  in 
the  building  trades  in  Xew  York  City  was  mostly  among  painters 
and  among  excavators  and  tunnel  workers.  The  teamsters  con- 
tributed nearly  6,000  to  the  total  increase  in  the  transportation 
trades.  A  gain  of  2,000  among  the  marine  trades  in  N^ew  York 
City  was  offset  by  a  decrease  of  a  like  number  among  the  long- 
shoremen, and  a  loss  of  1,161  members  in  miscellaneous  trades 
was  more  than  offset  by  a  gain  of  1,517  in  the  printing  trades. 

The  state,  outside  of  New  York  City,  gained  over  2,000  mem- 
bers in  the  building  trades,  over  1,500  in  the  textile  trades  and 
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over  1,200  in  the  wood  working  and  furniture  trades.  An  ap- 
parent loss  of  1,300  members  in  the  transportation  trades  was  due 
to  the  crediting  to  New  York  City  of  a  tel^raphers'  union  with 
1,709  members  formerly  assigned  to  an  up-state  locality.* 


Chanobs  in  Numbbr  and  M kmbbbaup  or  Labob  Gsoanizations  in  Nbw  Yobk  Citt  and  tbk 
Reiiaindbb  op  thb  State.  Octobbb  1.  1910,  to  Apbil  1,  1911. 


Groups  or  Trades. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc. 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

5.  Printing  and  binding 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture . 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 

11.  Public  employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending. .  . 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


OROANIZATIONS. 

lIBMBBBfl. 

New  York 

Other 

New  York 

other 

New  York 

City. 

places. 

City. 

places. 

State. 

—7 

+18 

+5.390 

+2,194 

+7.584 

+8 

—2 

+6.539 

—1,318 

+5,221 

—1 

+13 

+79 

+1,562 

+1.641 

—1 

+2 

— «0 

—1.581 

—1.671 

+1 

+1,517 

+209 

+1,728 

+2 

+1 

+301 

+1.238 

+1,539 

—2 

-^539 

—206 

—745 

+1 

+2 

—787 

+38 

—749 

+1 

+255 

+27 

+282 

+3 

—1 

+590 

+108 

+698 

+3 

+6 

+19 

+302 

+321 

—1 

+1 

—528 

—151 

—679 

—2 

—5 

—1.161 

—161 

—1,322 

+7 

+33 

+11,585 

+2.261 

+13,846 

The  membership  of  unions  in  the  first  and  second  class  cities 
of  the  state,  outside  of  the  metropolis,  showed  but  few  changes 
except  in  Buffalo,  Schenectady  and  Utica.  An  increase  in  Buffalo 
of  over  1,800  was  largely  the  result  of  a  growth  in  the  member- 
ship of  carriage  and  wagon  workers ;  a  decrease  in  Schenectady  of 
761  was  due  to  a  loss  of  membership  in  the  metal  trades ;  and  an 
increase  in  Utica  of  446  was  due  to  the  organization  and  growth 
of  unions  of  textile  workers.  Outside  of  the  first  and  second  class 
cities,  the  labor  unions  of  the  state  showed  an  increase  of  but  200 
members. 

*  As  a  rule  unions  are  credited  to  that  locality  in  which  is  its  regular  meetini^  place.  The 
telegraphers'  union  referred  to  really  embraces  an  entire  railroad  system  in  its  junsdiction,  but 
under  the  rule  referred  to  has  heretofore  been  credited  to  a  small  up-state  town  where  the  secre- 
tary resides  and  which  is  its  nominal  meeting  place.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  members  at 
present  in  any  one  bcality,  however,  is  in  New  York  City,  which  is  the  ground  for  crediting  it 
to  the  metropolis. 
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NUMBBB  AMD  MSMBBBSHXP  OV  LaBOB  UnIONS  IN  FnST  AND  SkCOND  ClaS3  CiTIBS. 

Mkubbbb. 


CiTT. 


NewYorkt.. 

Buffalo 

Rochester. . . . 

Syracuae 

Albany 

Schenectady . 

Yonkera 

Utica 

Troj' 


OROANIZATIONa. 

Sept.. 

March. 

INCRKASC. 

Sept.. 

March. 

In- 

Per 

1910. 

1911. 

creasl. 

1910. 

1911. 

Number. 

cent. 

722 

729 

7 

337,609 

349.094 

11.585 

3.4 

166 

166 

♦1 

29.216 

31,033 

1.817 

6.2 

79 

77 

•2 

14,261 

14.430 

169 

1.2 

82 

81 

•1 

8,833 

9.030 

197 

2.2 

81 

81 

8,114 

8,339 

226 

2.8 

66 

66 

2 

8.551 

7,790 

•761 

•8.9 

33 

33 

5.062 

4,989 

♦73 

♦1.4 

49 

50 

1 

4.444 

4.890 

446 

10.0 

47 

47 

4.521 

4.562 

41 

0  9 

ToUl 

All  other  places . 

Total  state . 
♦  Decrease. 


1.315 
1,142 


1.321 
1,176 


6  420,511  434,157 
34   61,413   61,613 


13,646 
200 


3.2 
0  3 


2.457    2.497 


40  481.924  495,770   13,846 


2.9 


t  All  boroughs. 


The  table  below  lists  the  individual  trades  having  a  membership 
of  4,000  or  more  at  the  end  of  March,  1^11,  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  last  two  years  and  for  1894.  Each  of  the  32  trades 
in  the  September,  1910,  list  is  included*  and  one  new  trade, 
excavators  and  tunnel  workers,  appears.  In  comparison  both  with 
March  of  previous  years  and  with  September,  1910,  no  marked 
changes  in  membership  are  disclosed  except  among  the  clothing 
trades,  among  teamsters  and  among  painters.  In  general  the 
clothing  trades  have  shown  important  gains  in  membership,  mostly 
in  Xew  York  City,  during  the  past  two  years.  The  increase  in 
the  membership  of  painters  was  due  to  the  organization  of  new 
unions  in  New  York  City  and  the  increase  in  the  membership  of 
teamsters  was  due  partly  to  the  organization  of  new  unions  in 
New  York  City  and  partly  to  the  inclusion  under  teamsters  of 
certain  allied  trades  heretofore  classified  separately. 

♦  Coat  makers  and  i>antB  makers  are  here  combined  with  pants  and  \  est  makers  and  with  vest 
makera,  heretofore  separately  classified,  as  coat,  pants  and  vest  makerf. 
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NUMBEB  AND   MEMBERSHIP  OV  LaBOR   UnIONB  IN   TrAOBB  HaVING  4,000  OB  MOBB   MbMBBBS. 

JuLT  1,  1894,  AND  Mabch  31,  190&-1911. 


Trades. 

Cloak  and  suit  makers , 

Carpenters  and  joiners , 

Hodcarriers 

Painters  and  decorators 

Teamsters  and  cbauffeura 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Waist,  dress  and  wrapper  makers.. 

Musicians 

Coat,  pants  and  vest  makers 

Skirt  makers 

Clothing  pressors 

Compositors 

Cigar  makers 

Trainmen 

Machinists 

Brewer>'  employees* 

Engineers'  stationary 

Jacket  makers 

Iron  molders 

Actors  and  chorus  singers 

Firemen,  locomotive 

Firemen,  marine 

Bakers  and  confectioners 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 

Bookbinders 

Engineers,  locomotive 

Excavators  and  tunnel  workers. . . 

Letter  carriers 

Cloak  and  sviit  cutters 

Post  office  clerks 

Electrical  workers 

Plasterers 


UNIONS. 

ICEICBBBS. 

1894. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1894. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

3 

4 

5 

8 

10,380 

1,020 

3,973 

38,246 

86 

194 

194 

201 

9,021 

29,198 

27,804 

31,490 

27 

49 

46 

51 

6,742 

15.335 

17,245 

17,928 

25 

97 

93 

102 

4.458 

11,127 

11,874 

15.939 

1 

36 

33 

44 

47 

9,828 

10,626 

14,244 

47 

77 

76 

67 

7,738 

11,030 

10,828 

12,682 

3 

3 

5 

703 

16.263 

11,360 

17 

46 

49 

52 

4,584 

10,475 

10.470 

11,202 

.   ftl2 

20 

20 

21 

S7.323 

7,834 

11,380 

10,758 

1 

2 

2 

175 

675 

10,175 

4 

5 

9 

9 

1,085 

760 

2.730 

10,109 

27 

47 

46 

47 

7,068 

9,437 

9,417 

9,881 

47 

52 

51 

51 

8,198 

9.586 

9,277 

9.670 

29 

47 

47 

49 

1,521 

8,730 

8.938 

9,613 

25 

60 

57 

57 

1,669 

6.791 

8.285 

9.320 

24 

51 

61 

47 

3.153 

7,582 

7.655 

.  ,068 

10 

67 

55 

54 

939 

8,387 

8.190 

7,792 

3 

6 

7 

6 

2,675 

2,730 

4.430 

6.762 

30 

44 

44 

44 

3,158 

5.195 

5.758 

5,954 

2 

5 

5 

6 

393 

5,262 

6.375 

5,876 

31 

44 

45 

48 

2,439 

4,854 

4.826 

5.451 

XI 

5 

4 

3 

t526 

2,170 

3.102 

5,392 

19 

37 

36 

35 

1.864 

4.653 

4.740 

5,307 

tu 

55 

54 

58 

t3,895 

6,995 

6.163 

5,295 

11 

11 

10 

11 

1,208 

3.295 

4.116 

5.125 

34 

44 

45 

45 

3.241 

4,924 

4,924 

5,107 

2 

3 

7 

5,132 

3,770 

5,101 

2 

88 

97 

98 

1.183 

4,417 

4,672 

5,085 

17 

1 

1 

1 

13.454 

800 

1,800 

4.880 

2 

23 

23 

90 

1.183 

4,046 

4,903 

4,867 

2 

38 

33 

39 

666 

4.529 

5,155 

4,802 

4 

14 

16 

10 

2,703 

3.952 

4,092 

4,223 

*  All  branches,  including  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 

t  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

t  Includes  water  tenders  and  oilers. 

§  Includes  knee  pants  makers. 

1 1ncludes  clothing  cutters  and  trimmers  and  wrappers,  shirt  and  waist  cutters. 
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mDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Janiuiry-MArch,  1911. 
Forty-six  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred  during  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  reports  of  which  were  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  The  workmen  directly  involved 
numbered  13,377  and  1,405  others  were  compelled  to  stop  work, 
causing  a  loss  of  167,092  working  days  altogether.  This  amount, 
augmented  by  66,665  days  lost  through  labor  disputes  continued 
from  the  preceding  quarter  (October,  Kovember  and  December), 
gives  an  aggregate  loss  for  the  quarter  of  233,757  working  days. 

Ck>ifpARA'nTX  Tablb  Showiko  Numbsk  Enoaocd  and  Time  Lost. 

WoBKixo  Days  Lost 
BY  All  Concerned. 

NbW  DiSPUTBii.  « ^ — » 

« • '  Thereof 

Employeeh  Concerned.  In  all^    in  disputes 

• *■ »       diqputes     of  earlier 

First  Quarter.  Number.     Directly.  Indirectly.     Total,     in  quarter,    quarter. 

1907 50  8,915        6,568         14.483       173,529         12,849 

1908 34  1,611  858  2,469         44,131         14.129 

1909 31  12,166         7,731         19,897       431,597         69.702 

1910 42  18.565         7,462         26,027       998.369       422,830 

1911 46  13,377         1.405         14,782      233,757        66,605 

#  Including  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 

From  the  table  above,  which  shows  strike  statistics  for  the  first 
quarters  of  the  last  five  years,  these  facts  are  evident  concerning 
the  record  for  1911 :  Disputes  were  slightly  more  numerous  than 
the  average  and  more  frequent  than  in  any  year  since  1907.  The 
number  of  employees  directly  involved  is  considerably  less  than 
in  1910  but  more  than  in  the  preceding  years.  The  number  of 
working  days  lost  was  less  than  one-fourth  the  aggregate  loss  of 
last  year.  This  fact  in  conjunction  with  those  above  noted,  that 
disputes  and  employees  involved  were  above  the  normal,  indicates 
a  shorter  average  duration. 

Lai^  disputes  were  fewer  and  small  ones  more  numerous.  Only 
nine  caused  losses  of  2,000  days  each,  and  these  are  listed  as  the 
important  disputes  of  the  quarter  in  the  table  following.  Last  year 
eleven  disputes  were  recorded  in  this  class. 
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Most  Impobtant  Dmputbb. 

Emplotbss 
Ajtbctsd. 

Di-  Indi-     Assregate 

LocAUTT.                           Trade.  Date.  rectly.  rectly.     days  lost. 

New  York  City Knee  pants  makers Jan.  a-16 4,000     43.000 

N.  Y.  C.  Railroad.  .  Boilermakers Feb.  20-     703     •24.605 

New  York  City Paper  box  makers Feb.  27-Mar.  13..  1,800     23,400 

HoodckFalU Molders Jan.  6-28 238  874        21.128 

New  York  City Express  drivers Mar.  11-22 2,700     18,600 

Buffalo Automobile  painters,  etc.  Jan.  16-Feb.  4 . . .  333  90          7, 074 

Buffalo Boilermakers Feb.  11-May  13. .  155  99        •4,955 

New  York  aty Matsoth  bakers Jan.  29-Feb.  7 . . .  400     3.200 

Seneca  Falls Molders Mar.  8-18 100  162          2,620 

Elmira.. Silk  workers Jan.  25-Feb.  18. .  176  55          2,630 

•  To  March  31. 

As  usual,  the  most  important  dispute  of  the  quarter,  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  lost,  was  in  the  clothing  industry  in  New  York 
city,  being  that  of  the  knee  pants  makers.  The  nine  principal 
disputes  produced  65  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  time  lost  in  the 
three  months. 

Causes  of  Disputes. 

Number  of  Disputes. 


WON  BY — 


Em-       Com-  Employees 

directly 


Cause  of  Object.  Workers. 

Increase  of  wages 3  9  3  15  6,633 

Reduction  of  wages 2  1  3  303 

Trade  unionism 9  6  3              1  19  4,779 


Employment  of  particular  persons ..  1  4     5  579 

Working  arrangements 11114  1,083 


Total  disputes 14 

Employees  directly  concerned 5,562      4,079      3,009  727     13,377 


ploy- 

pro- 

Pend- 

ers. 

mised. 

ing. 

Total. 

9 

3 

15 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 

19 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

22 

8 

2 

46 

4,079 

3,009 

727 

The  table  of  causes  and  results  shows  that  a  larger  number  of 
disputes  were  caused  by  trade  unionism  than  by  wage  demands 
or  any  other  diiferences.  Although  nine  of  the  nineteen  disputes 
in  this  class  were  won  by  the  workmen,  a  majority  of  the  employees 
involved  were  unsuccessful,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  latest  express 
drivers'  strike  to  enforce  union  demands. 

In  the  wage  disputes,  however,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  partici- 
pants were  successful,  which  is  due  principally  to  the  success  of 
the  knee  pants  makers'  strike  for  increase  of  wages.  Only  two  of 
the  minor  causes  of  disputes  appear  in  this  quarter's  strikes,  the 
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employment  of  particular  persons  and  the  arrangement  of  work- 
ing conditions  having  produced  five  and  four  strikes,  respectively. 
Fourteen  strikes  involving  5,562  employees  resulted  in  success 
for  the  strikers,  22  involving  4,079  were  unsuccessful  and  eight 
involving  3,009  were  compromised. 

State  Intervention  in  Disputes. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  intervened  in  19  disputes,  or  in  four  more  than 
during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  interventions  of  the  quarter  and  presents  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  last  three  years.  As  usual  the  Bureau's  work 
was  confined  to  mediation  and  conciliation  as  distinguished  from 
arbitration. 


Number  of 

NtncBKR  or 

w  Which 

disputes  in 

Intbrtbmtion  Occdbrbd. 

which 

Settle- 

" 

ments 

Before 

By 

were 

direcUy 

Titan  QuABTBR. 

Total. 

■trike. 

request. 

arranged. 

effeeted. 

1908.. 

17 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1900.. 

19 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1910.. 

15 
19 

1 

1 

5 
6 

- 

3 

1911.. 

3 

3 

Following  are  brief  summaries  of  each  case  of  intervention  in 
the  quarter : 

Albany:  Plumbers.  (See  detailed  account  published  in  the  March 
BrLLETix,  page  53.) 

Amsterdam  and  Fonda:  20O  broom  makers  employed  in  five  factories 
struck  November  25  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  November  29  and  sujQ^sted  con- 
ference of  employers  with  committee  from  employees  on  strike.  Employers 
refused  to  meet  committee  and  stated  that  if  strikers  did  not  return  to 
work  under  old  conditions  they  would  secure  new  employees  to  fill  their 
places.  A  second  intervention  was  undertaken  on  January  30  by  request  of 
the  broom  makers.  It  was  again  suggested  to  employers  that  they  meet  in 
conference  with  a  committee  from  their  former  employees.  Employers  stated 
that  their  factories  were  running;  full-handed  and  that  a  conference  would 
be  of  no  avail. 

Buffalo:  Boilermakers.  (See  detailed  account  in  the  March  Bulletin, 
page  51.) 

Buffalo:  333  painters,  trimmers  and  upholsterers  employed  in  an  auto- 
mobile factory  struck  January  16  against  introduction  of  piece  work.  Bureau 
intervened  February  2  and  arranged  a  conference  between  officers  representing 
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the  firm,  the  local  and  the  international  union,  which  was  held  February  4 
and  resulted  in  a  compromise  settlement.  Strikers  returned  to  work  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Little  Falls:  Machinists.  (See  detailed  account  in  the  March  Bulletin, 
page  62.) 

Lockport:  A  second  intervention  in  the  strike  of  40  moldera  which  began 
June  30,  1910,  was  undertaken  by  request  of  the  union  representative  on 
February  17.  Representatives  of  the  two  firms  involved  were  interviewed 
and  asked  to  meet  in  conference  with  a  committee  from  the  molders.  The 
first  firm  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  shop  had  been  running  full-handed 
since  August  1.  Other  employer  consented  to  reinstate  all  strikers  except 
one  and  to  grant  the  increase  demanded,  but  when  a  committee  from  the 
union  waited  on  him  he  refused  to  stand  by  the  proposition.  No  settlement 
was  made. 

New  York  Central  Railroad :  About  703  boilermakers  employed  in  railway 
repair  shops  at  Albany,  Buffalo,  New  York  City,  Oswego,  Rochester  and 
Syracuse  struck  February  20  against  introduction  of  piece  work  in  the  Col- 
linwood,  Ohio,  and  Elkhart,  Indiana,  shops.  The  strike  is  still  in  progress 
(June  22)  and  a  detailed  account  of  intervention  by  the  Bureau  will  be  pub- 
lished when  the  dispute  is  terminated. 

New  York  City:  20  bank  clerks  employed  in  four  banks  struck  February 
11  and  on  following  dates  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  shorter  hours  of 
labor.  Bureau  intervened  February  14  and  asked  members  of  the  bankers' 
association  to  meet  the  men  and  try  to  adjust  the  trouble.  A  conference  was 
arranged  with  one  employer  but  he  refused  to  act  individually  as  the  matter 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  association.  Another  effort  was  made  March  1  to 
bring  about  a  conference  between  the  president  of  the  bankers'  association 
and  a  committee  of  the  clerks  but  the  former  refused  to  go  into  conference  or 
to  recognize  the  union  in  any  way.  Strike  ended  May  18  in  a  compromise, 
working  hours  being  reduced  but  the  union  not  recognized. 

New  York  City:  46  bed  spring  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck 
February  27  for  increase  of  wages  and  a  signed  agreement.  Bureau  inter- 
vened March  3  and  endeavored  to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  employer 
and  a  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  a  committee  of 
the  former  employees.  The  employer  refused  to  meet  either  the  union  repre- 
sentative or  any  member  of  a  committee.  After  the  strike  had  lasted  about 
two  weeks  the  firm  filled  the  places  of  the  strikers  by  employing  non-union 
men. 

New  York  City:  80  bookbinders  employed  in  one  establishment  struck 
January  25  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages  to  the  union 
scale.  Bureau  intervened  January  30  and  on  February  3  sent  letters  to  the 
firm  and  the  union,  suggesting  that  the  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
An  adverse  answer  was  received.  Finally  the  parties  met  in  conference  and 
the  trouble  was  adjusted,  the  union  recognized  and  wages  increased.  Strike 
ended  February  16. 

New  York-Brooklyn:  48  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck  March  6  for 
increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  working  hours  and  recognition  of  the  union. 
Bureau  intervened  March  28  and  asked  employers  to  meet  a  committee  of 
the  strikers  to  adjust  the  dispute  but  they  refused  to  do  so,  giving  as  their 
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reason  that  such  action  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  union.  Half  the 
strikers  returned  to  work  on  May  15  and  the  places  of  others  were  filled  with 
new  hands. 

New  York  City:  70  embroiderers  in  one  factory  struck  March  4  for  in- 
crease of  wages,  recognition  of  the  union  and  reduction  of  working  hours. 
Bureau  Intervened  March  13,  interviewed  employers  and  union  representa- 
tives and  tried  to  promote  a  conference  but  the  employer  refused  to  go  into 
a  conference  with  the  people  on  strike.  On  March  18,  hoA^-ever,  the  employer 
met  the  union  committee  and  granted  the  demands. 

New  York  City:  73  grocery  teamsters  employed  by  three  firms  struck 
Ferbuary  23  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages.  Bureau 
intervened  February  27,  interviewed  both  parties  and  asked  the  employers* 
attorney  to  meet  the  strikers  in  a  conference.  He  stated  that  no  increase 
could  be  granted  at  the  time  and  the  conference  was  deferred.  No  settlement 
was  made  but  the  employers  reported  that  strikers'  places  were  filled  with 
new  hands  by  March  8. 

New  York  City:  10  iron  workers  employed  on  one  building  struck 
February  1  for  employment  of  iron  workers  instead  of  metallic  lathers  to  do 
certain  work.  Bureau  interevened  February  24  and  sought  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference but  both  sides  remained  firm  in  their  contention  for  jurisdiction. 
Firm  reported  that  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  with  new  hands  by 
March  2. 

New  York-Brooklyn:  115  knee  pants  makers  employed  in  one  factory 
struck  December  14  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages. 
Bureau  intervened  January  19  and  arranged  a  conference  between  employers 
and  representatives  of  the  strikers,  which  was  held  January  21.  The  con- 
ference resulted  in  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages,  and  ter- 
minated the  dispute. 

New  York  City:  60  marine  engineers  and  assistants  employed  on  city 
ferryboats  presented  demands  on  January  5  for  reinstatement  of  an  engineer 
who  had  been  dropped  from  the  service.  As  a  strike  was  threatened,  the 
Bureau  intervened  on  the  same  day  and  conferred  with  both  parties,  advising 
the  president  and  committee  of  the  engineers  not  to  break  off  negotiations  but 
to  have  the  men  remain  at  work.  Several  conferences  were  held  and  an 
agreeable  understanding  was  reached  without  stoppage  of  work. 

New  York  City:  400  matzoth  bakers  employed  in  seven  establishments 
struck  January  29  for  recognition  of  the  union,  increase  of  wages  and  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours.  Bureau  intervened  February  7,  interviewed  both  sides 
and  tried  to  arrange  a  conference.  Employer  consented  to  meet  the  union 
representative  but  the  union  refused  to  permit  the  conference.  Dispute  ended 
February  8  with  partial  recognition  of  the  union,  increase  of  wages  and 
reduction  of  hours,  as  a  result  of  mediation  by  a  committee  of  Rabbis. 
Xew  York-Queens:  1,800  paper  box  makers  in  54  factories  struck  Febru- 
ary 27  for  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  hours  and  union  recognition. 
Bureau  intervened  March  1,  interviewed  both  parties  and  asked  the  president 
and  other  members  of  the  manufacturers'  association  to  confer  with  the 
strikers,  but  they  refused  to  do  so.  On  March  14,  26  independent  firms  signed 
trade  agreements  with  the  union  and  strikers  in  other  shops  returned  to  work 
under  old  conditions. 
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New  York  City:  37  teamaters  employed  by  one  grocery  struck  December 
27  for  recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  January  3,  requesting  em- 
ployer to  confer  with  a  committee  of  hia  former  employees.  He  refused  as  he 
was  hiring  new  employees.    Places  were  filled  by  January  23. 

Arbitration  in  the  Cloak  Making  Trade. 
In  the  September,  IDIO,  Bulletin  (p.  357)  was  published  the 
so-called  "  protocol  of  an  agreement "  which  terminated  the  great 
cloak  makers'  strike  of  last  summer  in  New  York  City,  and  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  permanent  provisions  contained  in  it  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  industrial  relations  and  other  conditions  in  the  industry, 
was  generally  regarded  as  of  unusual  significance  for  the  progress 
of  industrial  peace.  The  board  of  arbitration  provided  for  in  that 
agreement,  on  March  14  handed  down  a  decision  covering  a  num- 
ber of  matters  which  had  been  submitted  to  it.  In  addition  to  its 
verdict  on  the  specific  questions  submitted,  this  decision  practically 
contains  a  succinct  review  of  the  operation  of  the  protocol  for  the 
first  six  months  of  its  existence  and  is  therefore  reproduced  here 
in  full,  together  with  the  rules  and  plans  of  procedure  adopte<l 
for  the  board  of  grievance  established  by  the  protocol. 

BEFORE  THE  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION  OF  THE  CLOAK,  SUIT,  AND 
SKIRT  MANUFACTURERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  AND  CLOAK 
MAKERS'  UNION. 

In  the  Matteb  or  the  Complaint  of  the 
Manufacturebs,   against  The   Unions. 

Jvlius  Henry  Cohen,  Attorney  for  The  Manufacturers. 
Meyer  London,  Attorney  for  The  Unions. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  September,  I&IO,  the  protracted  strike  in  the  cloak 
industry  was  terminated  by  a  peace  pact  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Association  of  Cloak  Manufacturers  and  those  of  the  labor  unions. 

This  instrument,  styled  The  Protocol,  recites  the  desire  of  the  contracting 
parties  "  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  future  relations 
between  the  Manufacturers  and  their  employees,"  and  contains  numerous 
provisions  for  the  regulation  of  such  relations  and  of  the  conditions  of  work 
of  the  employees.  Chief  among  such  provisions  are  those  relating  to  sanitary 
standards  to  be  observed  in  the  shops  and  factories,  the  limitation  upon 
hours  of  labor,  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  wage  scale,  in  certain  branchos 
of  the  industry,  and  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  give  preference  to  the 
mombe'*'  of  the  unions  in  hiring  help. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Protocol  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not  intended 
as  a  temporary  agreement,  but  as  a  permanent  treaty,  designed  to  avert 
violent  contests  between  the  manufacturers  and  workers  for  all  time. 
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To  this  end  the  Protocol  attempted  to  establish  efficient  agencies  for  the 
orderly  adjustment  of  all  disputes  which  might  arise  between  the  employers 
and  employees,  without  cessation  of  work  or  other  serious  business  disturb- 
ances in  the  trade. 

The  agencies  so  established  are  three  in  number: 

1.  A  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  composed  of  seven  members,  two  nominees 
of  the  manufacturers,  two  nominees  of  the  unions,  and  three  representatives 
of  the  public,  llie  Board  is  authorized  to  inspect  all  shops  and  factories, 
and  to  establish  proper  sanitary  standards  to  which  the  manufacturers  agree 
to  conform. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Grievances,  consisting  of  four  members,  two  repre- 
senting each  side  to  the  protocol.  This  committee  is,  at  least  potentially, 
by  far  the  most  vital  instrument  operating  under  the  Protocol.  All  com- 
plaints, grievances  and  misunderstandings  arising  between  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cloak  manufacturers  organised  in  the  Association  and  their  thou- 
sands of  employees  are  to  be  submitted  in  the  first  instance  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  if  the  committee  is  prompt  in  operation,  just  in  its  d^^cisions, 
and  effective  in  the  execution  of  its  decrees,  it  may  contribute  much  to- 
wards the  stability  of  the  Protocol  and  the  permanency  of  the  adjustment 
under   its  terms. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Grievances  is  essentially  a  board  of  mediation,  and 
since  it  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  representing  each  side, 
occasions  may  arise  in  which  the  committee  may  be  equally  divided,  and 
thus  fail  of  a  decision.  To  prevent  such  deadlocks  and  also  to  provide  for 
a  tribunal  to  pass  upon  disputed  questions  of  interpretation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Protocol  and  the  more  general  and  important  controversies 
between  the  parties  to  it,  a  Board  of  Arbitration  is  created,  consisting  of 
one  nominee  of  the  manufacturers,  one  nominee  of  the  unions,  and  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  public. 

From  the  evidence  submitted  upon  this  hearing  and  the  statement  of  coun- 
sel for  both  sides,  the  Board  is  convinced  that  the  Protocol  has  during  the 
six  months  of  its  operation  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  its  drafters, 
and  that  its  operations  have  on  the  whole  had  a  most  benoficial  elTect  upon 
the  relations  of  the  employers  and  employees  in  the  cloak  industry. 

From  the  first  report  made  by  the  Board  of  *Sanitary  Control  and  sub- 
milted  in  evidence  upon  this  hearing,  it  appears  that  the  said  Board  has 
during  the  short  period  of  its  existence  inspected  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  shops,  and  reinspected  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  such  shops.  Tlie 
inspections  were  made  by  men  of  experience  and  ability,  and  were  accom- 
plished at  an  extraordinary  low  expense.  The  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
reports  that  its  investigators  have  as  a  rule  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  shops,  and  that  in  most  cases  they  have  been 
actively  assisted  in  their  investigations  by  both  employers  and  employees. 
Some  tangible  results  seem  to  have  been  accomplished  alrearly  by  the  work 
of  the  Sanitary  Board,  but  the  main  value  of  that  work  so  far  has  been  the 
study  and  description  of  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  shops  in  the 
cloak  industry  and  the  specific  recommendations  for  improvements.  The 
work  of  that  Committee,  extensive  and  thorough  as  it  has  been,  is  only  in 
its  beginning,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  active  aid  of 
the  employers  and  employees,  it  will  eventually  succeed  in  establishing  and 
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maintaining  hig]i  sanitary  standards  in  all  cloak  mauufacturing  shops  of 
this  city. 

The  work  of  the  Grievance  Committee,  on  the  other  haad,  has  not  beeo 
as  Buccetjsful  as  that  of  the  Sanitary  Board.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  fault  for  the  defective  operation  of  the  Committee  does  not 
lie  with  its  members  or  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted. On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
representatives  of  lioth  sides  to  the  Protocol,  were  at  all  times  animated 
by  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  adjust  all  grievances  brought  before  them 
pfomptly  and  equitably,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  succeeded  in 
adjusting  disputes  In  a  very  large  number  of  individual  cases  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned  in  such  disputes.  The  record  before  us  shows 
that  within  the  six  months  of  the  operation  of  the  Protocol,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  were  brought  before  the  Committee,  and  of 
this  number  one  hundred  and  seven  have  been  adjusted,  and  only  twelve 
were  pending  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  before  this  Board.  The  decisions 
in  all  cases  were  unanimous  or  nearly  so,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
serious  divisions  between  the  representatives  of  employers  and  employees 
in  any  case.  But  the  Grievance  Committee  when  established  by  the  Pro- 
tocol, was  largely  an  experiment.  The  Protocol  was  very  meagre  on  the 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee,  and  wholly  failed  to  provide 
for  proper  rules  of  its  procedure.  The  Grievance  Committee  thus  had  to 
evolve  its  own  methods  in  the  light  of  its  experience  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  as  they  arose  from  time  to  time.  A  few  month  after  the 
organization  of  the  Committee,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  members  and  to  adopt  certain  rules  for  the  orderly  hearing  and 
disposition  of  complaints.  Finally  it  was  attempted  to  adopt  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  set  of  rules  of  procedure  for  the  Committee,  and  in  that 
attempt  certain  differences  of  opinion  developed  between  counsel  for  both 
sides. 

The  disputes  between  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  now  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  arise  principally  from  the  defective  operation  of  the 
Grievance  Committee  and  the  failure  to  adopt  proper  rules.  The  Manufaa- 
turers'  Protective  Association,  which  initiated  the  hearing  before  our  Board, 
thus  complains  that  the  unions  have  repeatedly  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  Protocol  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  cessation  of  work  pend- 
ing the  adjustment  of  any  controversy  between  employers  and  employees; 
that  the  employees  have  in  many  cases  discriminated  against  such  of  their 
coemployees  who  had  been  working  during  the  strike;  that  a  number  of 
workers  had  refused  to  work  on  piece  work,  although  the  prices  for  such 
work  had  been  adjusted  and  agreed  upon:  that  the  unions  had  been  lax 
in  enforcing  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  upon  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  representatives  of  the  unions  had  failsd  to  co-operate  with 
those  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  effort  to  adopt  suitable  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol. 

The  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  file  counter  charges  against  the  manufac- 
turers to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  them  have  discriminated  against  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol,  especially 
against  members  of  the  Price  Committee  and  Shop  Chairman;  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  refused  to  pay  their  employees  for  legal  holidays,  and 
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have  not  maintained  the  schedule  of  wages  fixed  by  the  Protocol  that  some 
of  its  members  have  failed  to  install  electric  machiues,  and  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  has  in  a  number  of  cases  failed  to  enforce  the  decision 
of  the  Grievance  Committee  against  the  Association  members,  and  also  that 
in  several  cases  employees  who  had  made  complaints  to  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee had  been  disciplined  by  their  employers. 

In  addition  to  these  oomplaints,  all  of  which  may  be  said  to  arise  out 
of  the  imperfect  operation  of  the  Grievance  Committee  and  the  inadequate 
enforcement  of  its  decrees,  the  following  gri  trances  and  disputes  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  arbitration: 

On  thi  Pabt  op  thb  Manufactubers. 

1.  That  the  unions  have  refused  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  to 
certain  new  members  of  the  Manufacturers*  Assotiation  who  had  entered 
into  individual  contracts  with  the  unions  prior  to  their  membership  in  the 
Association. 

2.  That  the  unions  had  decided  to  abolish  week  work  in  all  departments, 
except  for  cutters,  pressers  and  sample  makers,  and  that  they  had  taken 
such  decision  w^ithout  consultation  with  the  manufacturers. 

On  the  Pabt  of  the  Unions. 

1.  That  certain  members  of  the  Association  have  established  and  are 
establishing  shops  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  are  operating  such 
shops  under  standards  and  conditions  inferior  to  those  provided  by  the 
Protocol. 

2.  That  several  members  of  the  Association  are  employing  contractors 
outside  of  Xew  York  who  likewise  operate  their  shops  under  standards 
and  conditions  inferior  to  those  provided  by  the  Protocol. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  disputes,  the  Manufacturers'  Association  ask 
for  a  ruling  from  the  Board  of  Arbitration  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
2^ection  Fourteenth  of  the  Protocol,  which  deals  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  so-called  "  Preferential  Union  Shop." 

The  Board  of  Arbitration  at  its  recent  sessions  has  only  had  time  to  deal 
with  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  it,  and  has  disposed 
of  the  following  matters  and  controversies  submitted  to  it: 

1.  The  adoption  of  definite  rules  and  plan  of  procedure  for  the  Grievance 
Committee. 

2.  The  status  of  new  members  of  the  Association  who  have  unexpired  indi- 
vidual contracts  with  the  unions. 

3.  The  application  of  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  to  shops  operated  by 
members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  outside  of  the  City  of  Xew  York. 

Rules  and  Plans  of  Pbocedube  of  the  Grievance  Committee. 
Upon  this  subject  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  had 
met  between  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  had  agreed  upon  a 
large  number  of  proposed  rules,  among  others,  increasing  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Committee  to  ten,  five  representing  each  side,  and  changing 
Its  name  to  "Board  of  Grievance."  The  points  upon  which  the  parties 
failed  to  agree  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration  for  settlement. 
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One  of  such  disputes  arose  over  a  provision  urged  by  the  unions  which 
would  in  effect  authorize  tlie  representatives  of  the  unions  upon  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  or  other  persons  designated  by  them,  to  inspect  shops  even 
where  no  formal  complaint  had  been  lodged  against  the  employer,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  were  being  lived  up 
to  in  such  shops,  and  also  in  order  to  afford  the  unions  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  informal  complaints  so  as  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
brought  before  the  Grievance  Committee.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
unions  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  provision,  complete  justice  could  not 
be  done  to  the  employees  for  the  reason  that  many  of  them  would  fail  to 
present  grievances  even  if  they  were  thoroughly  justified,  for  fear  of  being 
disciplined  by  the  employer;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  the  unions  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing before  the  Grievance  Committee  complaints  of  a  trivial  nature.  The 
Manufacturers'  dissociation  objected  to  such  a  rule  on  tlje  ground  that  fre- 
quent and  arbitrary  visits  of  union  representatives  in  the  shop  might  stimu- 
late unnecessary  complaints,  disturb  shop  routine,  and  cause  needless  friction 
between  the  employers  and  employees.  The  Board  recognized  the  strength 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  settled  the  following  provision  in  a 
way  which  it  believes  does  justice  to  both  sides: 

"  The  Clerks  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  Kach  clerk  shall  appoint  as  many  deputy  clerks  as  shall  be  required 
for  the  expeditious  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board.  Upon  written 
request  of  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Grievances,  a  Committee  of  two, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Board  or  of  Clerks  or  Deputy  Clerks,  one 
representing  each  side,  shall  visit  any  shop  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  are  being  observed  and  report  on 
the  conditions  of  such  shop  to  the  Board." 

This  provision  to  be  adopted  as  Section  4  of  the  Rules  and  Plan  of  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Board  of   Grievances. 

Another  disputed  question  arose  over  the  methods  of  securing  speedy  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Grievances  and  effective  execution  of  its  decrees. 
This  was  settled  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  by  the  following  provisions 
to  be  adopted  as  sections  17,  18..  and  19  respectively  of  the  Rules  and  Plan 
of  Procedure  of  the  Board  of  Grievances: 

"Section  17.  If  a  grievance  arises  because  of  the  gciteral  stoppage  of  the 
work  of  a  shop  or  department  of  a  shop,  either  by  direction  of  the  employer 
or  becauj»e  of.  or  by  the  concurrent  action  of.  the  employees,  upon  complaint 
receivetl,  the  clerks  or  the  deputies  shall  immediately  proceed  to  the  shop 
or  department  where  the  trouble  occurs.  If  the  employer  is  responsible  for 
the  stoppage  he  shall  upon  the  demands  of  the  clerks  or  their  deputies 
immediately  recall  all  his  employees  pending  the  adjustment  by  the  Board 
of  any  grievance  he  may  have,  and  he  shall  thereupon  frame  and  present 
hie  grievance.  If  the  employees  are  responsible  for  the  stoppage,  notice 
shall  be  immediately  given  to  them  to  return  to  work  pending  adjustment 
of  the  grievances  by  the  Board  and  the  chairman  of  the  Price  Committee 
shsU  immediately  direct  them  to  return  to  work. 

"Section  18.  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Section  17  of  these  rules  or 
of  Section  17  of  the  Protocol,  by  either  employer  or  employee  shall  constitute 
a  grievaiice  to  be  presented  to  th<»  Board  of  Grievances.     If,  after  hearing, 
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ti.c;  Board  finds  the  defendant  guilty,  the  order  of  the  Board  shall  be  made 
•the  basis  of  prompt  discipline  in  the  Association  or  the  Unions  as  the 
case  may  be.  Such  discipline  shall  consist  of  a  suitable  fine  or  expulsion. 
Ihe  action  so  taken  shall  forthwith  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  Board  of 
Grievances. 

'*  Section  19.  Copies  of  the  three  preceding  paragraphs  and  of  paragraph  17 
of  the  Protocol  in  Knglish,  and  translations  thereof  in  Italian  and  Yiddish, 
shall  be  posted  in  every  shop  of  the  manufacturers  and  in  all  of  the  meeting 
rooms  of  the  unions  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan." 

In  conjunction  with  these  provisions,  the  Board  of  Arbitration  also  adopted 
a  rule  reading  as  follows: 

"All  names  of  candidates  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  latter  to  the  unions  before  the  admission  of  such  candidates, 
in  order  to  afford  such  unions  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  Association 
with  the  records  of  such  candidates  in  respect  to  the  csmdition  of  their  fac- 
tories and  their  treatment  of  employees." 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  rules  of  the  Grievance  Committee,  the 
unions  also  urged  a  provision  to  the  efl'ect  that  no  chairman  of  a  Price 
Committee  or  Shop  Chairman  should  be  discharged  by  his  employer  unless 
upon  charges  made  before  the  Board  of  Grievances  and  sustained  by  the 
latter.  It  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  this  proposed  amendment,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Chairman  of  Price  Cominittees  and  the 
Shop  Chairmen  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  officials  had  been  frequently  dis- 
ciplined by  their  employers  and  that  it  had  become  difficult  to  secure  men 
to  act  in  such  capacities.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  disciplining  of  employees  by  their  employers  for  reasons  above  men- 
tioned constitutes  a  clear  violation  of  the  Protocol  in  each  case,  and  the 
proper  subject  for  a  complaint  before  the  Board  of  Grievances.  With  the 
speedy  and  effective  procedure  now  provided  for  the  Board  of  Grievances, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  an  employee  or  shop  official  unjustly  dis- 
criminated against  should  not  be  able  to  secure  his  rights  through  the  ordi- 
nary channels  provided  by  the  Protocol.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  there- 
fore rejects  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  Status  of  Xew  Members  of  the  Association. 
I'pon  this  point  the  unions  did  not  object  in  principle  to  the  recognition  of 
such  members  and  the  extension  of  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  to  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  maintain  that  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  the  terms 
of  the  Protocol  were  fully  complied  with  by  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Board  of  Arbitration  was  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  amended 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Grievances  both  employers  and  employees  were  given 
an  effective  instrument  for  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the  Protocol  by 
each  other,  and  therefore  ruled  that  the  new  members  of  the  Asaoriation  are 
to  be  recognized  by  the  unions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  members 
of  the  Association,  and  that  the  operation  of  the  Protocol  is  to  extend  to 
all  feuch  members  alike. 
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The  Shops  ^tAi:NTAi>^£D  by  the  Membebs  of  the  Association  Outside  of 
THE  City  of  New  York. 

This  subject  was  taken  up  for  consideration  as  the  last  point,  and  could 
not  receive  as  complete  treatment  as  the  other  subjects  dealt  with  by  the 
Board  of  Arbitration.  From  the  statements  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  it 
appeared  that  several  manufacturers,  members  of  the  Association,  had,  both 
during  and  after  the  late  strike,  established  shops  or  factories  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  shops  and  factories  are  still  being  operated. 
The  unions  now  contend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  apply  to  all 
shops  and  factories  of  the  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
whether  such  shops  and  factories  are  located  in  the  City  of  New  York  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  it,  while  the  manufacturers  contend  that  the  operation  of 
the  Protocol  is  limited  territorially  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  is  not 
binding  upon  shops  and  factories  maintained  by  their  members  outside  ot 
th«  City  of  New  York.  The  Board  unanimously  inclines  to  the  view  of  the 
unions  on  this  question.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  signing  the  Protocol  both 
parties  thereto  intended  to  provide  for  certain  standards  and  conditions  of 
work  tending  to  raise  the  level  of  the  trade,  to  better  the  lot  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  it,  and  to  regulate  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner.  This  intention  could  obviously  not  be  carried 
out  satisfactorily  if  the  employers  were  permitted  to  evade  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Protocol  by  the  expedient  of  establishing  shops  outside  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  We  are  further  inclined  to  believe  that  such  prac- 
tice, if  encouraged,  would  eventually  prove  disastrous  to  the  Association  as 
well  as  the  unions,  that  it  would  tend  to  disintegrate  the  Association  by 
stimulating  unfair  competition  which  would  in  the  long  run  destroy  the 
principal  objects  for  which  the  Association  was  formed,  and  possibly  drive 
the  business  outside  of  New  York  City.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  Board 
that  the  salvation  of  the  cloak  manufacturing  industry  lies  in  the  ever 
greater  extension  of  such  fair  and  humane  arrangements  as  are  embodied 
in  the  Protocol,  and  that  instead  of  seeking  to  curtail  its  operations,  both 
parties  to  it  should  on  the  contrary  make  every  effort  to  extend  its  terri- 
tory until  the  entire  trade,  both  employers  and  employed,  are  carrying  on 
their  mutual  work  under  its  beneficent  sway. 

It  was  argued,  however,  by  counsel  for  the  Association,  that  the  latter 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject  or  to  confer  upon  it  with  the 
unions.  Counsel  was  confident  that  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  would 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  without  our  intervention, 
and  we  delayed  making  a  finding  upon  the  subject,  preferring  to  settle  the 
controversy  by  a  voluntary  agreement  of  the  parties  rather  than  by  action 
on  our  part.  Should  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  fail  to  agree  upon  this 
subject  within  a  reasonable  time,  this  Board,  upon  the  request  of  either 
party,  will  be  ready  to  resume  its  deliberations  on  the  subject,  hear  further 
argument  and  make  a  ruling  thereon. 

Upon  the  question  of  interpretation  of  Section  Fourteenth  of  the  Protocol, 
it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  same  be  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  upon  briefs,  and  if  the  question  should  be  urged  by  either 
Bide,  the  members  of  this  Board  will  receive  such  briefs  and  make  a  de- 
cision upon  the  points  in  dispute. 
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As  stated  above,  the  Board  of  Arbitration  lia8  had  no  time  to  pass  upon 
all  the  questions  submitted  to  it  at  its  first  session.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
remaining  questions  will  be  amicably  adjusted  between  the  parties  to  the 
Protocol  without  the  intervention  of  the  Board,  but  should  any  disputes 
remain  unsettled,  the  Board  will  be  ready,  upon  request  by  either  side,  to 
reconvene  as  speedily  as  possible  in  order  to  finish  its  work. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  fair  and  har- 
monious relations  between  the  parties  to  the  Protocol,  and  our  conviction 
tliat  eventually  the  arrangements  between  employers  and  employees  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Protocol  will  develop  into  a  lasting  and  permanent  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  employees  of  the  cloak 
manufacturing  industry,  and  will  serve  as  a  model  for  many  similar  indus- 
tries. It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  plan  so  complicated,  novel  and  untried 
H»  that  presenteil  by  the  terms  of  the  Protocol,  would  take  some  time  before 
it  would  fully  adjust  itself  to  all  the  requirements  and  exigencies  of  the 
industry,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of  the  most 
critical  initial  period  of  six  months,  to  our  mind  fully  justifies  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  it  will  work  still  more  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  in 
the  future. 

LOUIS   D.   BRAN-DEIS, 
HAMILTON  HOLT, 
MORRIS   HILLQU'IT, 


Arhiiratora. 


Dated,  March  14,  1911. 


RULES  AND  PIJ^NS  OF  PROCEDURE  ADOPTED   BY  THE  BOARD     OF 

GRIEVANCE. 
Established   under    the    Protocol   of    Peace   between    the   Cloak,   Suit   and 
Skirt  Manufacturers'   Protective  Association   and   the  various  Local    Unions 
represented  by  the  Joint  Board. 

For  brevity,  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is  herein  referred  to  as  tlie 
"  Manufacturers,"  the  Local  Unions  and  Joint  Board  are  referred  to  as  the 
**  Unions,"  and  where  Iwth  parties  are  meant  they  are  referred  to  as  the 
"  Parties." 

The  Board  of  Gbievawces. 

I.  Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  these  rules  and  plan  of  procedure, 
the  members  of  the  Grievance  Committee,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  Pro- 
tocol of  Peace,  shall  constitute  themselves  into  a  Board,  and  shall  there- 
after be  known  as  "  The  Board  of  Grievances." 

Hereafter  in  these  rules  it  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "  Board.*' 

II.  Tlie  Board  shall  immediately  elect  two  chairmen,  one  from  each  side, 
who  shall  preside  alternately,  for  two  weeks. 

Term  of  Office. 

III.  These  oflUcers  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected* 
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Office  of  Clerks. 

IV.  The  clerks  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  Each  clerk  shall  appoint  as  many  deputy  clerks  as  shall  be  required 
for  the  expeditious  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board. 

Upon  the  written  request  of  any  members  of  the  Board  of  Grievances  a 
committee  of  two,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Board  or  clerks  or  deputy 
clerks,  one  representing  each  side,  shall  visit  any  shop  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  are  being  observed,  and 
report  on  the  conditions  of  such  shop  to  the  Board. 

V.  A  chairman  aliall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

QUOBUM. 

VI.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  five  members  from  each  side.  Three  mem- 
bers from  each  party  (The  Manufacturers  and  the  Union)  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

Reouuib  Meetings. 

VII.  The  Board  shall  meet  regularly  at  designated  and  appointed  times 
and  places  once  a  week.  Meetings  may  be  postponed  by  mutual  consent  and 
records  of  such  postponement  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes. 

Special  Meetings. 

VIII.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  only  in  cases  of 
emergency,  or  where  prompt  or  immediate  action  is  necessary,  and  may  be 
called  by  the  chairman  of  either  side. 

Calendab. 

IX.  The  Board  shall  have  a  regular  calendar  at  each  regular  meeting. 
The  clerks  shall  prepare  a  calendar  of  cases  to  be  disposed  of,  and  such 
cases  shall  be  disposed  of  in  regular  order,  unless  special  rules  be  made  by 
the  Board. 

Obdeb  of  Tbial. 

X.  Cases  shall  be  placed  upon  the  calendar  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  i.  e.,  in  Uie  order  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  complaints. 

Tbials  and  Heabings. 

XI.  No  case  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  Board  until  a  complaint  is  filed  in 
writing.  As  soon  as  a  complaint  is  filed  the  clerks  or  their  deputies  shall 
make  every  efl'ort  to  adjust  the  controversies.  If  the  clerks  agree  their 
decision  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties,  but  either  party  has  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Boixrd  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  clerks.  If  the 
clerks  fail  to  agree  on  a  verdict,  the  complaint,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  clerks,  setting  forth  their  findings  as  to  the  facts,  shall  be  presented  at 
tlie  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  If  the  reports  of  the  clerks  agree,  the 
I»oard  shall  then  dispose  of  the  matter.  If  issues  are  raised  by  the  two 
reports,  the  case  shall  be  placed  upon  the  calendar  for  trial,  and  the  issues 
shall  be  the  issues  thus  raised  by  the  reports  of  the  clerks.  At  the  time 
of  trial  both  sides  shall  be  heard  and  both  parties  shall  offer  their  proofs, 
and  the  Board  shall  receive  and  consider  them.    The  Board  shall  refer  dis- 
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puted  questions  of  fact  to  any  Bub-committee  of  the  Board,  equally  consti- 
tuted from  both  parties,  who  shall  report  their  decisions  in  writing  to  the 
Board.  If  both  parties  agree  the  decision  shall  be  final;  but  in  case  any 
question  of  principle  is  involved  in  the  decision,  the  party  deeming  itself 
aggrieved  may  take  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Qrievances,  which  appeal 
shall  be  heard  by  the  Board  of  Grievances,  as  any  other  matter  presented 
to  them. 

Decisions. 

XII.  A  majority  vote  shall  be  necessary  to  a  decision.  Both  sides  shall 
liave  an  equal  number  of  votes.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  arrive  at 
such  decision,  the  issues  undecided  shall  be  immediately  framed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Obdess  and  Entries  of  Decisions. 

XIII.  All  decisions  of  the  Board  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  orders 
thereon  shall  be  entered  by  the  clerks. 

The  filing  of  an  order  with  the  clerk  shall  constitute  notice  to  each  party. 

DuPUCATE  Records. 

XIV.  All  records  of  the  Board  shall  be  kept  in  duplicate  by  the  clerks, 
one  to  be  filed  with  the  Manufacturers  and  one  to  be  filed  with  the  Unions. 

Sanitary  Matters. 

XV.  The  Board  will  not  consider  any  grievances  relating  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions.    These  should  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Control. 

Wrongful  Discharge  of  Employee  or  Discrimination. 

XVI.  If  the  grievance  arises  because  of  the  wrongful  discharge  of  an 
employee,  or  because  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  the 
finding  of  the  Board  in  favor  of  the  employee  shall  entitle  him  to  back 
pay.  in  full,  during  the  period  of  his  non-employment,  pending  hearing  and 
determination  of  the  grievance. 

Shop  Strike,  Lockout  or  General  Refusal  to  Work. 

XV II.  If  a  grievance  arises  because  of  the  general  stoppage  of  work  of  a 
shop  or  department  of  a  shop,  either  by  direction  of  the  employer  or  because 
of  or  by  the  concurrent  action  of  tlie  employee,  upon  complaint  received, 
the  Clerks,  or  their  deputies,  shall  immediately  proceed  to  the  shop  or 
department  where  the  trouble  occurs.  If  the  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
stoppage,  he  shall,  upon  the  demand  of  the  clerks,  or  their  deputies,  imme- 
diately recall  all  his  employees,  pending  the  adjustment  by  the  Board  of 
any  grievance  he  may  have,  and  he  shall  thereupon  frame  and  present  his 
grievance;  if  the  employees  are  responsible  for  the  stoppage,  notice  shall 
be  immediately  given  to  them  to  return  to  work  pending  adjustment  of  the 
grievance  by  the  Board  and  the  chairman  of  the  Price  Committee  shall 
immediately  direct  them  to  return  to  work. 
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Violation  of  Paragraph  XVII  of  the  Peace  Protocol. 

XVIII.  A  violation  of  the  provision  of  Section  XVII  of  these  rules  or  of 
Section  XVII  of  the  Protocol,  by  either  employer  or  employee,  shall  con- 
stitute a  grievance  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Grievances.  If.  after 
hearing,  the  Board  finds  the  defendant  guilty,  the  order  of  the  Board  shall 
be  made  the  basis  of  prompt  discipline  in  the  Association  or  the  Unions 
as  the  case  may  be.  Such  discipline  shall  consist  of  a  suitable  fine  or 
expulsion.  The  action  so  taken  shall  forthwith  be  reported  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Grievances. 

All  names  of  candidates  for  mejnbership  in  the  Association  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  latter  to  the  Unions  before  the  admission  of  such  candidates, 
in  order  to  afford  such  Unions  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  Association 
with  the  records  of  such  candidates  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  their 
factories  and  their  treatment  of  employees. 

Posting  of  These  Xotices. 

XIX.  Copies  of  tlie  three  preceding  paragraphs  and  of  Section  XVII  of 
the  Protocol  in  English,  and  translations  thereof  in  Italian  and  Yiddish, 
shall  be  posted  in  every  shop  of  the  Manufacturers,  and  in  all  of  the 
meeting  rooms  of  the  Unions,  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

Matters  for  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

XX.  Matters  for  Uie  Board  of  Arbitration,  (a)  If  the  Board  of  Grievances 
shall  find  after  the  hearing  of  any  case  before  it,  that  it  cannot  arrive  at 
a  decision  in  accordance  with  the  rules  herein  provided,  it  shall  immediately 
request  the  Board  of  Arbitration  to  convene  and  hear  the  case.  Wherever 
practicable  it  shall  reduce  the  issue  to  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  or 
prepare  and  submit  for  decision  specified  questions.  So  far  as  practicable 
it  shall  relieve  tlie  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  necessity  of  taking  testi- 
mony upon  the  disputed  questions  of  fact. 

General  Abuses  or  Grievances. 
(b)  If  the  Board  of  Grievances  shall  find  any  general  grievances  or  abuse, 
which  either  party  has  failed,  after  due  opportunity,  to  correct,  or  if  either 
party  fails  adequately  to  discipline  members  found  guilty  by  the  Board  of 
Grievances,  such  matters  may  be  presented  by  the  party  aggrieved  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  for  redress,  either  through  its  counsel  or  through  its 
officers,  and  the  hearings  thereon  shall   be  public. 

Conference  of  Both  Parties  Called  by  the  Hoard  of  Grievances. 

XXI.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Grievances,  a  general 
situation  arises  requiring  adjustment  by  both  organizations,  or  revision  or 
amendment  of  the  Protocol,  it  shall  call  a  conference  of  both  organizations 
by  duly  authorized  representatives  to  consider  and  discuss  such  matters. 
If  such  conference  fails  to  agree,  the  situation  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  for  adjustment,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Protocol. 

Violation  of  These  Rules. 

XXII.  Failure  to  observe  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  plan  and  rules 
shall  constitute  a  grievance  to  be  tried  before  the  Board. 
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Ck)MPLAINT  lO  THE  BOABU   OF   ARBITRATION. 

XXII I.  Failure  to  respond  in  due  course  to  any  notice  given  by  the  clerks 
shall  constitute  a  grievance  to  be  tried  before  this  Board.  Repeated  viola- 
tions shall  be  the  basis  of  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Failure  to  Comply  With  Orders  of  Thls  Board. 

XXIV.  Failure  to  comply  with  any  decision  or  order  of  tlic  Board  shall 
constitute  a  grievance  against  the  party  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Arbitration. 

NeGLECTT  of  Dl'TY  ON   THE  PART  OF   MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

XXV'.  Neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  member  on  the  Board  shall 
be  a  grievance  to  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

DiSQUAUFICATION    OF    MEMBERS. 

XXVI.  No  member  of  the  Board  interested  in  a  case  shall  sit  in  review 
thereof.  * 

Failure  i-o  Attend  Meeting  or  Refusal  to  Vote. 

XXVII.  Any  member  of  the  Board  failing  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  or  refusing  to  vote  in  a  case  heard  by  him,  shall  furnish  such  expla- 
nation, or  in  case  it  shall  be  deemed  inadequate  by  either  party,  the  matter 
may  Ihj  presented  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration  by  the  aggrieved  party,  either 
through   its  counsel   or  through   its  officers. 

Appeals. 

XXVIII.  Either  party  deeming  itself  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Arbitration  from  any  order  or  decision  made  by  the  Board  of  Grievances, 
upon  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  clerks  within  thirty  days  after  the  service 
of  a  copy  of  such  order  or  decision. 

Order  of  Business. 

XXIX.  Until  further  revised,  the  order  of  business  of  the  Board  shall 
be  as  follows  : 

1.  Report  of  clerks  on  adjusted  matters. 

2.  New  complaints. 

3.  Old  complaints  adjourned  for  answer. 

4.  Trials  of  issue  presented. 

5.  Matters  for  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 

6.  Matters  for  Conferences. 

I,  Morris  Hillquit,  ^Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  Cloak, 
Suit  &  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Association  and  Cloakmakers'  Union, 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  complete  copy  of  the  rules 
and  plans  of  procedure  of  the  Board  of  Grievances  under  the  Protocol  of 
September  2nd,  1910,  as  amended  and  settled  by  the  said  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion. 

Dated,  New  York,  March  11th,  1911. 

MORRIS    HHU.QUIT. 

Scctxtary, 
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PREVENTION    OF   ACCIDENTS    IN    GREAT   BRITAIN. 

A  Keport  by  Commissioner  of  Labor  John  Williams  to  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  Employers*  Liability  and  Prevention  of  Accidents.* 

In  response  to  the  formal  request  of  your  honorable  boly,  and 
with  the  consent  of  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  I  undertook 
during  the  summer  of  1910  to  observe  conditions  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  Great  Britain,  with  special  reference  to  the 
methods  employed  to  prevent  accidental  injuries  or  happenings 
to  persons  employed  therein,  and  beg  leave  to  submii;  for  your 
consideration  a  statement  containing  the  results  of  such  observa- 
tions, together  with  certain  conc'lusions  based  thereon. 

I  left  New  York  on  July  10,  and  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
England  I  communicated  with  the  British  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories,  and  visited  the  Home  Office,  London,  where  I  made 
arrangements  for  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  we  expected 
to  visit.  I  was  most  cordially  received  and  was  assured  of  the 
heartiest  good  will  and  help  of  the  British  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection.  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  record  the  unfail- 
ing courtesy  of  every  official  with  whom  we  came  in  contact.  I 
submitted  a  tentative  itinerary  to  the  Home  Office,  and  was  later 
advised  of  the  special  instructions  issued  by  the  Deputy  Chief 
Inspector  to  the  Superintending  Inspector  at  each  place  men- 
tioned in  my  schedule.  Pursuant  to  those  instructions,  we  were 
given  an  expert  inspector  to  accompany  us  into  every  place 
visited. 

The  inspection  or  observation  tour  was  made  in  company  with 
Mr.  George  Gilmour,  special  representative  ^of  your  Commission. 
Mr.  Gilmour  arrived  about  the  first  of  August,  and  one  week 
later  I  met  him  in  Glasgow,  and  our  work  thenceforward  was 
exacting  and  heavy.  While  together  our  itinerary  covered  the 
following  important  industrial  centers:  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Salford, 
Manchester,  Birmingham  and  London.     The  establishments  we 


'  Reprinted  from  Appendix  I  of  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commission,  1011. 
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were  privileged  to  inspect  were  in  many  respects  typical  or  repre- 
sentative of  almost  every  class  of  factories  using  machinery. 

In  order  that  the  time  spent  should  be  made  to  yield  practical 
results,  I  decided  to  confine  myse-lf  to  the  consideration  of  two 
points,  namely:  the  degree  to  which  factory  conditions,  methods 
and  machinery  in  Great  Britain  are  comparable  with  those  found 
in  similar  establishments  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
relative  efficiency  of  means  employed  to  safeguard  the  persons  of 
those  at  work  therein  both  over  there  and  in  this  state.  In  the 
discussion  of  these  two  questions,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  differences  in  conditions  and  methods  arising  out 
of  the  difference  between  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of 
our  commonwealth,  as  well  as  certain  ethnical  facts  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  safety  of 
life  and  limb  in  our  factories. 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Accidents. 

A  cursory  examination  of  British  reports  touching  upon  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  a  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  those 
published  by  our  Department  reveals  the  fa«t  that  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  the  causes  of  accidents  the  world  over.  This 
view  was  confirmed  in  our  conversation  with  the  inspectors  who 
accompanied  us  through  the  plants  visited. 

There  are  two  kinds  or  groups  of  accidents,  preventable  and 
unpreventable.  There  is  no  absolute  rule  according  to  which 
these  classifications  can  be  applied  to  the  accidents  that  result 
in  physical  injuries,  and  yet  we  know  that  every  accident  be- 
longs in  one  or  the  other  class.  This  discussion  is  concerned  with 
preventable  accidents,  the  causes  thereof  and  the  best  means 
adapted  to  their  prevention. 

HUMAN  elements  IN  THE  CAUSATION  01"  ACCIDENTS CARELESS- 
NESS. 

1.  Carelessness  of  the  Injured, —  That  this  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  accidents  is  attested  by  many  that  suffer  injury,  by  employers, 
fellow  workmen  and  inspectors.  The  danger  of  physical  injury 
by  contact  with  the  moving  parts  of  power-driven  machinery  is 
ever  present  in  every  establishment  where  such  machinery  is  in 
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use,  and  the  operator  is  constantly  subject  to  this  fonn  of  in- 
dustrial hazard.  The  accident  when  "it  occurs  is  generally  due  to 
indifference  of  the  injured  to  danger,  and  this  indifference  in 
many  cases  is  born  of  contempt  by  reason  of  long  continued 
familiarity  with  the  operation  or  mechanism  which  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  injury.  Illustrations  of  this  type  of  individuals 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention  quite  frequently.  Inspectors 
recommend  the  installation  of  a  guard  on  a  machine  only  to  be 
told  by  the  operator  that  no  guard  is  needed,  that  he  has  used  the 
machine  in  its  unguarded  condition  for  many  years.  The  in- 
spector, nevertheless,  issues  an  order  requiring  a  guard  and  later 
returns  to  see  if  his  order  has  been  complied  with,  and  finds  that 
before  anything  was  done  the  operator  used  the  machine  without 
a  guard  once  too  often,  and  as  a  result  carries  the  mark  of  his 
carelessness  or  indifference  to  danger  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Or,  the  inspector  finds  that  the  operator  has  deliberately 
removed  a  guard  and  in  consequence  has  sustained  injury.  The 
cynic  might  remark  that  such  accidents  may  be  necessary  to  teach 
the  value  of  carefulness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  constitutionally  careless  are  given  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  establishments  imposes  the  duty  upon 
society  of  safeguarding  them  against  the  consequences  of  their 
own  neglect.  Men  often  undertake  tasks  involving  risks  without 
thought  of  danger  or  possible  accidents,  and  they  fail  to  use  ordi- 
nary caution.  Difficult  things  must  be  done  and  men  must  be 
found  to  do  them,  but  the  lack  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  so 
frequently  manifest  is  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with  in  rela- 
tion to  the  causes  of  accidents. 

Workmen  are  also  careless  in  the  matter  of  their  workshop 
clothing.  Many  accidents  are  due  to  loose  sleeves,  aprons,  torn 
overalls,  etc.  When  such  fibrous  material  gets  in  the  revolving 
parts  of  machinery,  serious  injury  is  almost  inevitable. 

Foolhardiness  is  a  form  of  carelessness.  Many  accidents  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  foolish  acts.  Safeguards  mean  nothing  to  the 
class  of  persons  who  delight  in  reckless  deeds  for  the  purpose  of 
"  showing  off."  Such  actions  indicate  a  deficient  mental  makeup, 
entirely  lacking  in  prudence  or  the  sense  of  danger.  Men  of  this 
type  do  the  most  unaccountable  things  and  if  injured  in  conse- 
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quence  of  their  folly,  they  can  furnish  no  reason  for  the  act 
resulting  in  their  injury.  They  are  a  source  of  danger  to  them- 
selves and  to  others,  and  their  employment  should  be  dispensed 
with,  or  they  should  be  so  located  in  the  works  as  to  render  it 
difficult  for  them  to  indulge  their  foolish  propensities. 

2.  Carelessness  of  a  Fellow  }Vorkynan, —  It  often  happens  that 
a  person  is  injured  as  the  result  of  a  careless  act  on  the  part  of 
another.  Such  accidents  are  difficult  to  deal  with  except  through 
the  application  of  disciplinary  methods.  A  careless  individual 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  any  place  when  his  habits 
endanger  those  who  are  his  fellow  employees.  IndiflFerence  or 
thoughtlessness  is  a  habit  of  mind  that  cannot  be  corrected  by 
legislation.    Employers  alone  can  eliminate  this  source  of  danger. 

3.  Carelessness  of  the  Employer, —  A  large  proportion  of  acci- 
dents are  properly  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  those  injured 
and  of  their  fellow  workmen.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  heavy 
burden  in  this  respect  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  employer. 
Every  preventable  accident  caused  by  an  unguarded  machine,  an 
exposed  set-screw,  a  projecting  bolt  or  key,  an  uncovered  or  un- 
cased gear,  an  unguarded  belt,  pulley  or  shaft,  an  unguarded  or 
unfenced  elevator,  a  poorly  lighted  workroom,  passage  or  stair- 
way, the  use  of  unsound  or  defective  machines  or  hand  tools,  the 
improper  spacing  or  crowding  of  machinery,  in  short,  every  acci- 
dent traceable  to  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  causes,  which  im- 
plies failure  to  comply  with  the  Labor  Law,  is  properly  charge- 
able to  the  carelessness  of  the  employer. 

In  examining  the  reports  of  accidents  we  find  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  employers  to  cover  their  own  neglect  by  alleging  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  injured.  Siich  allegations  are  fre- 
quently true,  but  the  employer's  negligence  in  many  cases  was 
pre-existent  in  that  safeguards  had  not  been  provided. 

The  employer  is  also  guilty  of  carelessness  when  he  employs 
"  green  "  hands  for  operations  requiring  skill  and  care,  or  when 
he  permits  the  placing  at  work  of  men  of  limited  experience  and 
therefore  lacking  in  comprehension  of  the  dangers  and  danger 
points  in  his  plant.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  demands  of  grow- 
ing industries  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  in  order  to  keep 
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up  an  effective  organization,  but  a  discerning  judgment  should 
be  exercised  so  that  by  a  process  of  elimination  the  unsuitable  or 
careless  may  be  removed  from  danger  zones. 

I  think  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  non-English  speaking  aliens  renders  the  liability 
to  accidents  considerably  greater,  and  in  this  respect  conditions 
in  our  state  are  much  worse  than  in  England,  where  practically 
all  factory  and  shop  workpeople  speak  one  language.  The  ina- 
bility of  workmen  to  understand  instructions  given  by  foremen 
and  others,  or  to  express  intelligibly  their  own  thoughts,  results 
in  confusion  and  consequent  danger. 

The  employer  is  also  often  careless  in  the  matter  of  shop  or 
factory  discipline.  Definite  rules  regarding  safety  should  be  es- 
tablished by  every  employer  and  infractions  should  be  followed 
by  the  imposition  of  prescribed  penalties.  By  this  method  only 
could  employees  be  made  to  use  safeguards  and  other  precautions 
for  their  safety.  Every  employer  is  blameworthy  who  fails  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  safety  in  his  plant  or  upon 
his  works.  This  matter  should  not  be  left  to  haphazard  individual 
initiative.  Responsibility  should  be  squarely  placed  and  there 
should  be  unmiestionable  authority  and  determination  to  enforce 
reasonable  obedience  to  all  regulations  relating  to  the  subject 

If  every  employer  furnished  tools  that  were  sound  and  equipped 
with  the  best  and  most  practical  safety  devices  that  human  in- 
genuity could  devise,  and  every  place  of  employment  was  struc- 
turally safe,  well-lighted,  ventilated  and  sanitary,  and  in  all  re- 
spects, so  far  as  human  forethought  could  make  it,  free  from 
danger,  and  if  every  employee  was  thoughtful  concerning  his  own 
and  his  fellow  employee's  welfare,  and  considerate  of  the  interests 
of  his  employer,  industrial  accidents  would  soon  diminish  in 
number.  But  too  many  employers  are  selfish,  and  think  only  of 
returns  from  their  investments;  they  prefer  to  insure  against 
liability  for  injuries  sustained  by  their  workmen  rather  than 
spend  a  little  time  and  money  to  make  conditions  better  and  safer 
upon  their  work.  So  also  the  employees,  with  inexcusable  reck- 
lessness and  lack  of  caution,  help  to  multiply  the  number  of 
accidents.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  The  state  in  defense  of 
itself  must  extend  its  paternal  authority.    It  must  compel  the  use 
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of  means  for  safety  —  not  merely  so  far  as  the  employer  is  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  of  furnishing  such  safeguards,  but  also  in 
regard  to  those  who  use  them  for  tlieir  own  protection.  That  this 
is  the  remedy  cannot  be  doubted  since  the  most  advanced  of  the 
world's  manufacturing  nations  have  adopted  it.  The  duty  of  our 
state  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Our  laws  which  have  been  de- 
signed to  promote  safety  should  be  strengthened  and  the  agencies 
provided  for  their  enforcement  should  be  brought  to  the  highest 
attainable  standard  of  perfection. 

Prevention  in  Great  Britain. 

England  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  working  upon 
the  problem  of  safeguarding  its  factory  population.  Its  task 
has  been  heavier  probably  than  that  of  any  other  government  and 
its  progress  therefore  more  difficult  and  slow.  That  it  still  recog- 
nizes the  incompleteness  of  the  work  is  evidenced  by  the  additions 
made  in  recent  years  to  its  already  large  force,  and  by  the  policy 
of  specialization  in  every  direction  where  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion disclose  new  or  previously  undiscovered  sources  of  danger. 
It  is  to  England's  everlasting  credit  that  in  the  conservation  of  her 
resources  as  represented  in  her  vast  industrial  armies  she  spends 
of  her  treasure  freely  and  intelligently. 

It  was  a  source  of  keen  personal  pleasure  to  be  privileged  to 
observe  at  close  range  the  character  of  her  employers,  workmen 
and  governmental  agencies  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing her  Factory  Acts,  and  to  note  the  cordiality  in  the  relations 
between  the  state  authority  and  those  subject  to  regulation.  The 
following  notes  contain  the  substance  of  my  observations. 

Methods  and  Machinery. 
Upon  this  point  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  inasmuch 
as  methods  of  work  and  machinery  used  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Great  Britain  are  very  similar  in  character  to 
those  found  in  our  establishments.  Many  American-made  ma- 
chines are  found  in  England,  just  as  the  products  of  English 
engineering  works  are  found  in  use  in  certain  plants  in  our  state. 
A  few  observations,  however,  will  not  be  amiss. 
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POWER  TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY. 

The  motive  power  in  almost  all  plants  visited  was  steam,  anJ 
the  question  of  boiler  inspection  seemed  to  be  given  very  thorough 
attention,  boiler  inspection  reports  constituting  an  essential  part 
of  what  is  known  as  the  factory  register. 

Engine  rooms  generally  were  in  excellent  condition,  flywheels, 
belts,  rope  drives,  cranks,  platforms  and  all  other  danger  points 
being  securely  fenced;  steam  and  water  gauges  were  so  enclosed 
that  in  case  of  bursting,  persons  in  proximity  thereto  would  not 
be  liable  to  injury  by  flying  glass  or  steam  or  boiling  water.  In 
respect  of  these  matters,  the  British  inspectors  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  take  it  for  granted  that  any  plant,  however  situated, 
was  free  from  danger.  The  wheel  pits,  platforms,  etc.,  were 
equipped  with  fencing  so  erected  as  to  keep  persons  at  a  safe 
distance  from  points  of  danger. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FACTORY  CONDITIONS. 

The  means  of  communication  between  the  several  floors  of  fac- 
tories were  not  as  well  provided  wdth  safeguards  as  they  are  in 
this  state.  I  refer  to  the  absence  of  handrails  on  stairs;  with  a 
few  exceptions  the  stairs  in  British  factories  lacked  this  some- 
what essential  means  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  The  meth- 
ods of  safeguarding  elevators  did  not  differ  much  from  those 
obtaining  in  our  factories. 

When  we  came  to  the  examination  of  the  factories  proper,  with 
their  endless  variety  of  equipment,  I  was  impressed  by  the  gen- 
eral thoroughness  in  the  matter  pf  the  use  of  means  to  cover  or 
fence  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  and  points  of  possible  physi- 
cal contact  where  danger  of  injury  was  obvious.  Belting,  whether 
running  vertically  or  obliquely,  was  securely  boxed  or  fenced, 
and  if  running  horizontally,  at  points  low  enough  to  be  touched 
by  persons  passing  thereunder,  it  was  amply  screened  so  as  to 
prevent  accidental  contact.  Pulleys,  both  on  machines  and  coun- 
tershafts, were  adequately  feMed  wherever  such  a  course  seemed 
necessary.  Gears  and  moving  parts  of  machinery  were  covered 
solidly  or  by  means  of  a  gate  hung  to  the  frame  of  the  machinery, 
the  body  or  panel  of  the  gate  being  covered  with  strong  wire  mesh 
or  expanded  metal.     The  latter  method  offers  many  advantages 
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over  the  solid  cover  for  gears,  fo'r  it  pennits  a  group  or  train  of 
gears  to  be  made  absolutely  safe,  while  at  the  same  time  every 
gear  is  plainly  visible ;  the  gate  can  be  locked  and  opened  at  will 
for  any  needed  adjustment  or  repair.  Where  gear  or  cog  wheels 
are  so  large  as  to  make  impracticable  either  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed, fencing  at  propei*  distances  should  be  resorted  to.  Ex- 
posed edge  or  cutting  tools  are  guarded  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  with  respect  to  these  machine 
parts  as  factors  in  the  causation  of  accidents,  the  British  inspec- 
tors are  feeling  their  way  with  caution;  they  have  not  adopted 
any  particular  method  or  kind  of  guard  for  the  various  kinds  of 
tools  and  operations.  That  this  is  the  case  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  styles  of  guards  differ  according  to  locality  and  the 
ideas  of  different  inspectors.  They  recognize  that  the  safeguard- 
ing of  machinery  is  a  progressive  science,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  adopt  and  prescribe  the  use  of  special  devices. 
I  think,  however,  that  a  type  of  gTiard  may  well  be  adopted  and 
insisted  upon  in  many  cases,  leaving  the  factory  owner  free  to 
choose  such  adaptations  of  that  type  as  may  appeal  to  him. 

Another  fact  that  impressed  me  favorably  was  the  substantial 
character  of  the  means  adopted  for  safety.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition, ordinarily,  to  install  makeshift  or  flimsy  guards  or  fences. 
Inspectors  and  proprietors  were  as  one  in  making  provisions  for 
safety  substantial,  adequate  and  effective. 

Inspectors  were  keen  and  alert  and  evidently  very  close  ob- 
servers and  students  of  the  problems  committed  to  their  care. 
This  we  gathered  from  their  discussion  of  industrial  accidents 
generally. 

Special  Notes  on  the  Various  Establishments  Visited. 

TEXTILE  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES. 

Plant  No.  1. —  Cotton  Spinning:  In  this  establishment  cotton 
was  taken  from  the  bale  and  passed  through  the  various  processes 
until  made  up  in  hanks  ready  for  the  market. 

We  examined  the  machinery,  beginning  with  the  breaker  or 
bale  opener,  then  the  pickers,  cards,  finishers  and  spinning  frames. 
Belts,  pulleys  and  gears  were  very  well  fenced  or  guarded,  showing 
commendable  activity   and  co-operation  between  inspectors   and 
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proprietors.  Belt  shifters  were  ia  general  use,  but  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  works  manager  that  the  employees  were  at  first 
prejudiced  against  their  use  on  some  machines,  notably  the  carding 
machines;  later  they  changed  their  views  and  now  regard  them 
with  favor.  The  cylinder  of  carding  machines  is  fitted  with  a  door 
which  must  be  opened  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  operative  to 
get  at  the  interior  parts  of  the  machine  or  when  the  card  is  to  be 
^^  stripped.''  Until  recently  all  carding  machine  manufacturers 
placed  their  products  upon  the  market  without  any  locking  device 
or  attachment  to  control  the  door  mentioned;  the  result  in  many 
instances  has  been  the  serious  injury  of  the  operative,  who  was 
unfortunate  enough  after  opening  the  machine  while  in  motion  to 
get  his  hand  in  contact  with  the  brush-like  steel-clad  cylinder  of 
the  card.  This  was  the  type  of  cards  in  use  in  this  plant.  The 
matter  of  equipping  these  machines  with  a  locking  device  that 
would  prevent  the  opening  of  the  door  until  the  motion  of  the 
machine  had  stopped  was  under  consideration.  This  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  several  manufacturers  of  machinery 
in  England,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  locking  device  is  operated 
or  controlled  by  the  belt  shifting  attachment  I  believe  it  would 
be  practicable  to  make  the  locking  device  and  the  belt  shifter  in- 
terdependent upon  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  other  could  be  so  arranged  that  the  door  could  not  be 
opened  until  the  power  was  shifted  to  the  loose  pulley  and  the 
mechanism  had  stopped,  and  further,  that  the  power  could  not  be 
again  shifted  from  the  loose  to  the  tight  pulley  until  the  door 
had  been  closed  and  the  locking  device  properly  engaged.  On 
all  mule  spinning  machines  the  gearing  on  the  head  stock  was 
effectively  covered.  The  mule  carriage  wheel  has  been  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  accidents.  The  "  mule  spinner "  or  operative 
usually  works  bare-footed  and  the  travefling  frame  on  its  outward 
run  is  liable  to  catch  hi8  foot  between  the  wheel  and  the  track. 
A  simple  and  ingenious  "  shoe  "  has  been  fitted  to  the  wheel.  This 
shoe  rests  upon  the  track  and  slides  freely  with  the  motion  of  the 
wheel,  and  any  substance  or  material  lying  on  the  track  is  simply 
pushed  out  of  the  way  without  causing  any  harm.  Protruding 
set-screws,  bolts  and  keys  were  not  in  evidence.  Power  generating 
and  transnjitting  plant  was  well  protected  in  every  respect,  sub- 
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stantial  iron  railings  surrounding  engines,  wheel  pits,  etc.,  to  such 
heights  above  the  floor  as  to  make  accidental  contact  with  the  mov- 
ing parts  of  the  machinery  or  with  the  belting  practically 
impossible. 

Plant  No.  2. —  Worsted  and  Woolen  Cloths :  This  was  an  old- 
established  plant,  .well-equipped  in  every  respect.  The  machinery 
was  in  excellent  condition,  gears  and  other  revolving  parts  which 
might  cause  accidents  being  covered  or  effectively  fenced.  Mule 
spinning  machines  were  guarded  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  In  the  weaving  sheds  the  looms  were  somewhat 
crowded.  The  element  of  danger  arising  from  this  condition  was 
largely  overcome,  however,  because  special  care  had  been  taken 
to  cover  or  protect  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery.  In  weav- 
ing, the  shuttle  is  propelled  back  and  forth  by  automatically  re- 
leased springs;  it  travels  crosswise  between  the  strands  or  warp 
of  the  cloth;  sometimes  it  flies  out  with  terrific  force;  if  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  person  of  the  weaver  or  some  one  in  the  line 
of  its  motion,  it  causes  serious  and  painful  injury.  Several  types 
of  shuttle  guards  have  been  in  use  for  some  years  and  the  looms 
in  this  plant  were  all  equipped  with  a  rigid  bar  extending  clear 
across  the  frame  and  placed  just  above  the  space  traversed  by  the 
shuttle.  This  bar  is  intended  to  prevent  the  shuttle  from  flying 
upward,  and  in  the  event  of  its  getting  out  of  the  regular  course, 
the  liability  of  serious  injury  is  lessened. 

There  was  in  this  establishment  one  dangerous  machine  prac- 
tically unguarded.  Our  guide  through  the  works  called  it 
"  the  shaver."  This  machine  was  fitted  with  razor  edge  cutters 
attached  to  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder ;  the  dyed  cloth  is  passed 
through  on  rollers  and  the  cutters  take  off  the  superfluous  nap. 
The  inspector  who  accompanied  us  stated  that  he  was  uncertain 
as  to  hoy^  it  could  be  effectively  guarded.  A  heavy  felt  flap 
falling  over  the  "  cutter  "  roll  was  the  only  attempt  at  guarding 
it. 

Plant  No.  3. —  Ootton  Spinning  and  Weaving :  This  was  in 
all  respects  a  splendid  plant.  Starting  with  the  bale  openers  not 
a  machine  could  be  seen  that  had  not  received  most  thorough  at- 
tention from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  finger  to  be  caught  in  a  gear  or  cog,  they  were  so 
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thoroughly  covered  and  the  covers  were  of  suhstantial  iron  cast- 
ings and  as  neatly  finished  as  any  essential  part  of  the  mechanism. 
All  carding  machines  were  fitted  with  belt  shifters  and  in  con- 
nection with  each  shifter  wat?  a  device  controlling  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  door  of  the  cylinder.  The  arrangement  and 
adjustment  of  the  attachment  was  such  that  the  door  could  not  be 
opened  until  the  revolutions  of  the  mechanism  had  fully  stopped, 
nor  could  the  machine  be  again  starte»:l  until  the  door  had  been 
tightly  closed.  I  regard  this  device  as  one  of  the  important  things 
brought  to  our  attention.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  induce  textile 
manufacturers  in  this  state  to  adopt  it. 

While  in  this  establishment  we  were  shown  an  equipment  which, 
though  not  in  the  nature  of  an  accident  preventive,  might  be  used 
for  the  purpo^  of  cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion  without 
endangering  the  operatives.  This  equipment  consisted  of  a  sys- 
tem of  compressed  air  exhaust  or  vacuum  cleaners  so  arranged  as 
to  remove  all  dust  released  during  the  process  of  stripping  the 
card.  By  the  application  of  this  device  not  a  particle  of  dust  or 
fibre  escapes  into  the  room;  all  dust  and  loose  fibre  is  de- 
posited in  a  receiving  vault  connected  with  the  pumps  that  operate 
the  system.  By  the  use  of  a  flexible  hose  with  proper  attachment 
and  connected  with  the  main  line  of  piping,  accumulations  of  dust 
or  fibre  on  moving  parts  of  machines  may  be  easily  removed  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  danger,  the  suction  of  the  system  being 
strong  enough  to  draw  all  loose  material  into  the  orifice  of  the 
attachment. 

The  spinning  machinery  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  was  in 
excellent  condition.  The  grip  of  the  "  faller  "  shaft  of  the  mules 
was  better  protected  than  in  the  plants  hereinbefore  described. 
The  guard  consisted  of  a  solid  baud  of  metal  about  three  inches 
wide  completely  covering  the  grip  so  that  the  operative's  hand 
could  not  accidentally  be  placed  in  a  position  to  be  caught  when 
the  grip  dropped  and  engaged  the  shaft. 

In  the  weaving  room  the  same  regard  for  safety  was  apparent 
—  the  revolving  parts  of  looms  were  properly  fenced  or  covered 
and  a  very  effective  shuttle  guard  had  been  attached  to  the  beam 
of  each  loom.     It  consisted  of  a  bar  of  iron  so  adjusted  that  it 
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stood  out  from  the  beam  just  far  enough  to  allow  the  shuttle,  in 
case  it  flew  out,  to  be  tightly  caught  between  the  bar  and  beam. 

Plant  No.  4. —  Fine  Cotton  Spinning:  This  also  was  in  every 
respect  a  splendid  plant.  All  that  I  have  written  concerning  the 
safeguarding  of  machinery  in  other  plants  is  applicable  to  this 
concern. 

The  ventilation  of  this  establishment  attracted  my  attention. 
The  air  delivered  in  the  workrooms  was  mechanically  washed  and 
reached  the  employees  in  a  high  state  of  purity.  This  provision 
was  not  wholly  altruistic,  for  it  was  commercially  important  that 
the  fibre  handled  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  or  it  would  fall 
below  grade.  The  employees,  however,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
system  of  ventilation. 

In  the  spinning  room  the  mules  w^ere  spaced  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  danger  of  the  operative  being  caught  either  between  the  ma- 
chines or  between  the  travelling  parts  of  mule  carriages  and  sta- 
tionary parts  of  the  mill  structure. 

Wire  mesh  fencing  was  largely  used  to  cover  revolving  parts  of 
machinery  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  operative  to  see  such 
parts  or  where  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  completely  cover  the  gears, 
etc.  This  fencing  was  either  portable  or  hinged  to  the  machines 
so  as  to  insure  greater  accessibility. 

Plant  No.  5. —  Dyeing  and  Cleaning:  In  this  establishment 
nothing  new  was  noted  in  machinery  guards.  Some  very  large 
hydro-extractors  were  in  use  without  any  covering  or  protection. 
Small  extractors  were  completely  covered,  but  some  American 
safety  attachments  that  I  have  seen  applied  to  similar  machines, 
are  superior  in  that  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  operative  or  tender  to  open  the  machine  until  the  power 
has  been  disconnected. 

A  branch  of  this  plant  was  given  over  to  **  dry  cleaning."  This 
was  isolated  and  very  strict  rules  had  been  established  by  the  con- 
cern in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of  combustion.  Fire  or 
naked  lights  were  absolutely  prohibited  in  proximity  to  this  dry 
cleaning  department  and  an  excellent  plan  had  been  adopted  to 
remove  the  fumes  generated.  Ducts  had  been  constructed  under 
the  floors,  these  ducts  were  properly  connected  with  a  main  to 
which  was  attached  a  powerful  exhaust  fan,  by  which  means  all 
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fumes  were  drawn  out  of  the  room  and  released  in  the  open  air 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  structure 
itself  was  built  fire-proof  material. 


Plant  No.  1. —  Structural  Steel:  A  very  complete  plant  em- 
ploying nearly  2,000  men.  Engaged  in  producing  steel  and  roll- 
ing it  into  I-beams,  angle  bars  and  other  forms  of  structural  steel. 
There  was  also  an  assembling  shop  where  the  steel  for  certain 
structures  was  being  fabricated. 

The  heavy  machinery  of  the  rolling  mills  was  most  securely 
and  safely  guarded,  not  by  means  of  individual  coverings  but  by 
the  erection  at  proper  points  of  heavy  screens  or  fences.  The 
movement  of  superheated  steel  ingots  from  point  to  point  by 
means  of  rollers  and  tracks  controlled  from  a  bridge  overlooking 
the  mill  floor  was  most  interesting.  Proper  barriers  had  been 
erected  where  necessary  to  facilitate  the  safe  handling  of  the  steel 
from  the  time  it  left  the  furnace  until  it  was  ready  to  be  placed 
with  the  stock  of  finished  product.  The  precision  with  which 
everything  moved  and  the  total  absence  of  nervous  excitement 
among  the  workers  in  the  plant,  impressed  me  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  accidents  to  an  attainable 
minimum.  The  men  working  around  the  furnaces  wore  colored 
spectacles  to  protect  their  eyes  from  the  intense  glare  of  the  fires. 

I  observed  here  and  there  an  unguarded  set-screw  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  policy  of  tlie  owner  was  to  take  proper  account 
of  such  matters,  for  I  saw  many  set-screws  that  were  countersunk 
while  in  some  cases  the  hollow  set-screw  was  in  use. 

Plant  No.  2. —  Pig  Iron  Department :  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed in  going  through  this  establishment  by  the  thorough  man- 
ner of  guarding  platforms,  runways  and  stairways  used  by  the 
men  who  were  handling  the  ore.  Substantial  handrails  and  fences 
were  in  place,  especially  at  the  top  where  the  ore  was  dumped  into 
the  furnaces.  The  doors  of  elevator  shafts  through  which  the  ore 
was  conveyed  from  the  ground  to  the  upper  runways  and  plat- 
forms were  not  properly  guarded  and  the  inspector  accompanying 
us  called  the  attention  of  the  general  manager  to  the  omission. 
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The  power  generating  plant  in  the  matter  of  safety  was  ideal  as 
were  also  all  the  electrical  stations. 

Acid  Department:  Every  part  of  this  branch  of  the  business 
was  thoroughly  guarded  so  as  to  prevent  employees  from  acci- 
dental contact  with  dangerous  fluids.  Vats  and  receptacles  were 
securely  fenced  and  gearings  of  machinery  either  covered  or  made 
inaccessible  while  in  motion. 

Cement  Mills:  Machinery  in  this  part  was  driven  by  elec- 
tricity. The  power  station  was  in  a  separate  room  and  well 
guarded  in  every  respect.  Grinding  machinery  was  perfectly 
guarded,  gears,  conveyors,  etc.,  being  completely  enclosed  so  that 
contact  therewith  was  out  of  the  question  unless  the  operative  de- 
liberately removed  the  casings  or  guards.  Where  it  seemed  im- 
practicable to  cover  shafting  or  other  machine  parts  which  might 
cause  injury^  substantial  railings  had  been  permanently  erected. 
A  splendid  exhaust  system  had  been  installed  to  collect  and 
remove  dust  so  as  to  minimize  the  dust  problem.  To  entirely 
eliminate  dust  in  a  cement  plant  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Plant  No.  3. — ^Armor  and  Ordnance:  A  very  extensive  plant 
with  an  excellent  organization  producing  armor  plate,  ordnance, 
tools  and  machine  parts.  Its  mechanical  equipment  was  as  com- 
plete as  human  ingenuity  could  devise  and  thoroughly  fitted  with 
the  most  approved  safeguards. 

We  were  informed  by  one  of  the  responsible  heads  of  the  con- 
cern that  accidents  frequently  happened,  but  more  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  employees  to  obey  the  rules  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  by  the  management  than  because  of  any  fault  of  the 
employer.  To  illustrate  this  the  following  instance  was  related: 
In  what  is  known  as  the  "  fettling  room  "  where  burrs  and  surface 
imperfections  of  castings  are  taken  off,  the  men  working  in  that 
room  are  required  to  wear  goggles  to  protect  their  eyes.  One 
man  persisted  in  disobeying  the  order  although  threatened  with 
dismissal.  One  day,  while  working  without  the  glasses,  a  piece 
of  steel  flew  into  his  eye;  as  a  result  of  the  injury  he  lost  the  eye 
and  claimed  compensation.  He  sued  to  recover  and  in  spite  of 
evidence  establishing  his  own  disobedience  of  rules,  he  recovered 
heavy  damages.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  highsst  court  (The 
Hous^  of  Lords)  and  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court  sustained. 
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This  case  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  strict  enforcement  of 
shop  rules. 

The  machine  shop,  rolling  mill  and  erecting  shop  were  in  first- 
class  condition.  There  was  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  safety  except  perhaps  a  few  incomplete  gear  guards  where  the 
teeth  or  mesh  was  not  entirely  covered.  Drill  presses,  planers  and 
lathes  were  all  well  protected.  Cutters  on  milling  machines  were 
not  guarded  but  the  element  of  danger  was  not  very  serious  except 
upon  the  rapid  motion  milling  machines.  It  is  difficult  to  apply 
guards  to  these  cutters,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  per- 
son operating  the  machine  be  able  to  see  the  work  at  the  cutting 
point.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  rapidly  revolving  milling 
machine  cutter  is  an  ugly  and  dangerous  thing  to  come  in  contact 
with,  and  human  ingenuity  should  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
an  effective  and  practical  guard. 

Plant  Xo.  4.—  Steel  Springs,  Tool  Steel,  Etc. :  This  establish- 
ment so  far  as  its  machine  shop  or  engineering  department  was 
concerned  was  fairly  typical,  gears,  belts,  pulleys  and  obviously 
dangerous  places  being  well  guarded.  Stairs  and  passageways 
were  dark  and  were  not  equipped  with  handrails.  Heavy  wet 
grinding  was  done  here,  huge  sandstone  grinders  being  in  use. 
This  work  is  attended  with  but  little  danger  except  when  it  is 
necessary  to  dress  or  true  up  a  stone;  at  that  time,  if  there  be  a 
flaw  in  the  stone,  a  fracture  Ls  apt  to  develop  and  it  flies  to  pieces. 
These  stones  are  revolving  rapidly  while  subjected  to  the  dressing 
process  and  if  a  fracture  should  occur,  the  operative  would  be 
liable  to  sustain  very  serious  injury.  To  overcome  this  danger, 
all  such  grinding  stones  are  protected  at  the  point  where  the 
grinder  sits,  by  means  of  heavy  wood  blocks  securely  anchored 
with  chains ;  these  blocks  are  presumably  so  located  as  to  receive 
the  full  force  of  the  flying  pieces.  ITow  effective  this  would  be  to 
prevent  accidents  I  am  unable  to  determine  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  British  users  of  the  type  of  grindstones  do,s('ribe<l  have 
had  experiences  demonstrating  the  utility  of  the  arrangement. 

Plant  No.  5. —  Textile  Machinery:  This  establishment  con- 
sisted of  a  blacksmith  shop,  machine  shop  and  erecting  shop  and 
was  well  equipped  with  safety  appliances.  The  chief  product  of 
this  plant  was  spinning  machinery.    It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
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not  only  were  the  tools  in  use,  of  all  descriptions,  well  guarded, 
but  the  product  was  also  fitted  with  the  most  approved  guards. 
Here  we  saw  new  carding  machines  being  fitted  with  a  device, 
described  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  control  the  opening  of  the 
door  to  the  cylinder  chamber.  The  concern  has  a  patented  attach- 
ment of  its  own,  but  we  were  informed  that  upon  the  request  of 
the  buyer  they  install  any  other  kind  that  may  be  desired. 

Plant  Xo.  6. —  Tools,  Etc.:  In  this  establishment  there  were 
in  use  the  usual  type  of  lathes,  planers,  milling  machines  and 
drill  presses.  All  revolving  parts,  gears,  belts  and  pulleys  were 
well  protected  by  means  of  covers  or  fencing.  An  ingenious  ar- 
rangement was  in  use  to  prevent  operatives  on  turret  lathes  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  revolving  bar,  the  bar  being  fed  into 
the  lathe  through  a  long  stationary  iron  tube  held  in  position  by 
portable  iron  standards.  It  was  here  that  we  first  saw  any 
attempt  to  guard  a  horizontal  milling  machine  cutter.  This  guard 
was  so  arranged  as  to  effectively  protect  the  operative  against  acci- 
dental contact  with  the  cutter  while  not  interfering  with  his  view 
of  the  operation  or  working  of  the  tool.  The  guard  was  suspended 
over  the  cutter  by  means  of  a  horizontal  steel  rod  or  arm  extend- 
ing from  the  frame  of  the  machine  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
easily  adjusted.  The  cover  or  guard  was  made  of  sheet  steel 
slotted  so  as  to  expose  the  tool  to  the  vision  of  the  operative. 

Plant  No.  7. —  Dynamos  and  Steam  Engines:  The  same  de- 
gree of  care  on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  thoroughness  of  inspec- 
tion we  noted  in  the  other  plants  was  manifest  in  this  establish- 
ment. The  works'  manager  was  very  keen  on  the  question  of 
safety. 

In  the  machine  shop  every  exposed  gear  which  might  cause  in- 
juries to  operatives  was  covered,  and  belts,  pulleys,  keys,  set- 
screws  and  dangerous  revolving  parts  of  machinery  were  either 
fenced  or  covered.  The  safeguards  were  applied  without  affect- 
ing or  reducing  the  producing  capacity  of  the  plant.  We  saw  in 
this  shop  another  type  of  guard  for  a  horizontal  milling  machine 
cutter  which  was  firmly  attached  to  the  framework  of  the  machine. 
It  was  kept  in  position  by  means  of  two  spring  steel  grips  which 
engaged  the  shaft  or  arbor  on  each  side  of  the  cutter.     In  this 
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frame  was  fitted  a  sheet  of  clear  celluloid  or  plate  glass  through 
which  the  work  could  be  watched  without  danger  of  contact  with 
the  tool. 

In  the  erecting  and  testing  shop  the  precaution  against  accidents 
seemed  to  be  adequate  and  effective.  Owing  to  the  shifting  char- 
acter of  the  work,  the  safeguards  consisted  largely  of  substantial 
portable  fences  labeled  "  danger  "  in  large  characters. 

Chains  and  hooks  used  in  handling  huge  steel  and  iron  castings 
were  properly  tested  at  stated  periods  and  a  record  of  such  tests 
kept  for  reference,  and  the  chain  or  hook  tagged. 

In  the  woodworking  department  the  same  thorough  attention  to 
safety  was  evident.  Band  saws  had  both  lower  and  upper  wheels 
fully  covered  and  a  vertical  guard  was  in  position  to  preveait  the 
operative's  head  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  saw  in  the  event 
of  his  slipping  while  using  the  machine.  All  the  woodworking 
machines  below  the  bed  or  table  were  boxed  tight  and  signs  were 
painted  on  all  machines  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  using 
guards. 

Well  holes  in  floors  used  for  convenient  handling  of  material 
from  floor  to  floor  were  thoroughly  fenced  with  permanent  iron 
railings  some  of  which  had  removable  parts,  but  the  standards 
were  bolted  to  the  floors. 

Plant  No.  8. —  Kailway  Carriages :  Our  attention  in  this  plant 
was  devoted  to  the  woodworking  department.  This  was  situated 
in  a  large  room  with  ample  space  for  handling  large  work.  Saws, 
planers,  stickers,  variety  machines,  borers,  band  saws  and  other 
kinds  of  woodworking  machines  were  in  use.  Circular  saws  were 
equipped  with  a  "  riving  knife  "  and  top  or  over-covering  guards. 
There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  British  saw-guards  and 
those  in  use  in  our  state.  Grooving  saws  were  fitted  with  an  in- 
genious arrangement  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  work  down  tight  on  the  saw  table  and  preventing  the  operative 
from  contact  with  the  saw.  It  consisted  of  two  arms  or  bars  of 
iron  fitted  to  a  wooden  shoe,  one  bearing  down  on  the  piece  to  be 
grooved,  the  other  engaging  the  side  so  as  to  keep  the  wood  tight 
against  the  table  guide.  Band  saws  were  securely  boxed  beneath 
the  table  and  a  metallic  head  guard  placed  directly  in  front  of 
the  cutting  point  of  the  saw;  this  had  been  so  arranged  as  not  to 
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interfere  with  the  changing  of  the  saw.    Planers  were  not  so  ef- 
fectively guarded  as  in  some  other  plants. 

All  machines  helow  the  bed  or  table  were  securely  boxed,  and 
belting,  pulleys  and  gears  well  fenced  or  covered. 

Material  was  carefully  stacked  so  as  to  facilitate  safe  handling. 

Plant  No.  9. —  Tin  Plate  Stamping:  All  stamping  presses  in 
this  establishment  were  fitted  with  a  patent  guard  which  is  a  fairly 
effective  accident  preventive  for  this  type  of  machines.  This 
guard  is  in  the  form  of  a  collapsible  gate  which  moves  quickly  ' 
across  the  bed  of  the  press,  from  right  to  left  between  the  operative 
and  the  die.  Its  mechanism  is  released  when  the  press  is 
"  tripped."  I  would  consider  it  effective  in  all  cases  where  the 
punch  must  travel  not  less  than  one  inch  before  it  engages  the 
material  to  be  perforated  or  stamped.  The  motion  of  the  guard  is 
rapid  and  it  would  push  the  operative's  hands  out  of  danger  rather 
roughly.  This  would  of  course  be  bett-er  than  to  have  the  hands 
crushed,  moreover,  it  would  probably  bruise  the  hand  or  wrist  so 
that  a  person  would  not  readily  forget  the  contact. 

In  this  shop  we  found  a  splendid  system  of  machinery  inspeo 
tion.  Each  machine  was  inspected  twice  daily  by  a  specially  des- 
ignated person  and  a  record  of  such  inspection  entered  upon  a 
card  attached  to  each  machine.  This  card  contained  spaces  to 
cover  inspection  for  six  days.  In  the  record  was  entered  the  con- 
dition of  the  machine  and  the  exact  hour  and  minute  the  examina- 
tion was  made.  Operatives  were  not  permitted  to  change  or  ad- 
just their  machines. 

Plant  No.  10. —  Automobile  Horns:  In  this  factory  large 
stamping  presses  were  in  use  and  while  they  were  not  guarded  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  they  were,  fitted  with  a  dnal  release  which 
necessitated  the  use  of  both  hands,  therefore  the  danger  of  injury 
was  practically  eliminated.  All  belts,  shafting,  gears  and  balance 
wheels  were  effectively  yarded  in  the  usual  way. 

Employees  were  prohibited  to  attempt  any  adjustment  of  their 
machines  under  pain  of  dismissal.  We  saw  a  demonstration  of 
their  system.  A  piece  of  work  got  jammed  in  a  press,  the  opera- 
tive in  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact  manner  called  an  attendant 
mechanic  who  proceeded  to  straighten  things  out  and  soon  had  the 
machine  in  proper  working  order. 
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Plant  No.  11. —  Motor  Engines:  The  only  thing  of  note  in 
this  establishment  which  differed  from  other  engineering  works 
visited  was  an  improvement  on  a  guard  for  the  steel  rod  fed  into 
turret  lathes.  The  rod  was  fed  through  a  stationary  iron  tube 
as  previously  described,  the  improvement  was  in  the  fact  that  the 
tube  was  made  of  two  halves  hinged  together  so  that  the  operative 
as  occasion  might  demand  could  examine  the  steel  rod  without 
removing  the  tube;  he  simply  lifted  the  upper  section  and  dropped 
*  it  back  into  position. 

Plant  No.  12. —  Metal  Stamping:  The  stamping  presses  in 
this  factory  were  not  very  effectively  guarded.  The  operations 
were,  however,  of  such  a  nature  that  guards  were  not  very  neces- 
sary, many  of  the  presses  being  used  to  stamp  metal  that  came 
in  large  sheets  which  required  both  hands  to  handle.  We  saw 
one  press  that  had  been  changed  from  a  front  to  a  side  feed  and 
the  die  was  completely  enveloped  in  a  metal  guard  under  which 
the  metal  was  fed,  the  operative  watching  the  work  through  a 
slot  cut  in  the  front  of  the  guard. 

Plant  No.  13. —  Boiler  Works:  This  plant  was  well  ordered 
and  kept  in  excellent  condition.  Machinery  was  heavy  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  place  turning  out  very  large  boilers.  Each  ma- 
chine was  well  fenced,  substantial  iron  railings  having  been 
erected  around  all  dangerous  parts.  These  railings  were  either 
portable  or  so  arranged  as  to  make  access  to  the  machinery  quite 
easy.  Permanent  or  unchangeable  gears  or  cogwheels  were  gen- 
erally provided  with  immovable  covering  bolted  to  the  framework 
of  the  machines.  All  belts,  pulleys,  etc.,  were  well  fenced  and  the 
power  generating  plant  adequately  protected.  We  were  told  that 
accidents  in  this  plant  were  very  infrequent. 

SAW  MILLS. 

Plant  No.  1. —  This  was  a  large  establishment  with  a  most 
complicated  system  of  power  transmission  by  means  of  counter 
shafts  and  cross  belting.  The  significant  thing  about  the  plant 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  was  the  manner  by  which  the  vari- 
ous points  that  had  to  be  attended  among  the  network  of  belts 
placed  above  the  floors,  were  reached.  Stairs,  nmways  and  plat- 
forms had  been  erected  and  these  were  fitted  with  substantial 
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handrails  so  that  oilers  and  others  who  had  to  use  them  were  in 
comparative  safety  in  spite  of  the  rapid  moving  and  bewildering 
belts  and  pulleys. 

The  work  done  here  consisted  juainly  of  log  sawing,  resawing 
and  planing,  with  a  small  amount  of  general  woodworking. 

Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles  the  most  common  form 
of  guard  on  circular  saws  was  the  riving  knife  or  splitter.  This 
prevents  what  is  known  as  "  pinching,"  which  frequently  causes 
accidents,  and  also  prevents  contact  with  the  back  of  the  saw, 
but  it  cannot  guard  against  contact  with  the  top  nor  the  cutting 
points  of  the  saw.  In  this  sftate  we  rely  more  on  guarding  the  last 
mentioned  parts  for  it  is  our  experience  that  more  injuries  are 
sustained  at  such  points  and  there  are  on  cur  market  several  very 
good  devices  which  afford  protection  against  such  accidents. 

Plant  No.  2. —  Belts,  shafting  and  gearing  throughout  well 
protected.  All  belts  coming  up  through  floors  vertically  were  com- 
pletely boxed  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head  —  when  traveling 
horizontally  a  substantial  tray  of  wood  with  side  pieces  was 
erected  under  the  belt  to  prevent  persons  from  contact  therewith. 
All  machines  were  boxed  from  the  bed  or  table  to  the  floor.  This 
seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  practice  of  woodworking  estab- 
lishments in  that  country.  The  jointers  in  use  were  not  very  well 
guarded,  the  old  fashioned  square  stock  being  in  use.  The  round 
or  cylindrical  stock  is  by  far  the  best  known  device  for  mini- 
mizing the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  operative's  hand 
should  he  be  unfortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
knives.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  "circular  safety 
cylinder  "  is  a  patented  device  I  would  recommend  that  its  use 
be  made  compulsory. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

We  were  privileged  to  make  observation  at  one  plant  engaged 
in  shipbuilding  on  a  very  large  scale.  Such  an  establishment  with 
its  great  variety  of  work  was  well  worth  a  closer  study  than  we 
could  give  it.  The  shop  force  numbered  about  8,500  men, 
consisting  of  brass  and  iron  moulders,  machinists,  carpenters, 
shipbuilders,  painters,  staging  constnictors,  ironworkers,  riggers, 
besides  a  large  number  of  laborers. 
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Our  examination  began  with  a  thorough  observation  of  the 
staging  around  a  vessel  in  course  of  construction.  All  staging 
is  erected  by  a  special  gang  or  corps  of  workers  and  the  work 
was  exceedingly  well  done.  Although  these  are  but  temporary 
structures,  the  question  of  stability,  and  the  safety  of  those  who 
work  upon  them,  is  given  primary  consideration,  the  material 
used  being  of  the  most  sul)stantial  kind,  well  bolted  together. 
Runways  rather  than  stairs  were  the  means  adopted  to  reach 
from  tier  to  tier.  These  were  built  on  an  easy  gradient  and  of 
ample  width  to  allow  persons  to  pass  each  other  without  danger 
or  difficulty,  and  in  order  to  insure  safe  footing  a  strong  cleat 
had  been  securely  fastened  across  the  floor  of  each  runway ;  these 
cleats  were  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  On  each  side  of 
these  runways  was  a  very  heavy  handrail.  I  was  impressed  by 
the  utter  absence  of  makeshifts  in  regard  to  safety.  The  tier  or 
staging  floors  upon  which  the  men  were  working  were  thoroughly 
planked,  and  every  opening  was  well  protected  to  prevent  the  men 
from  falling  through. 

The  forging  department  was  thoroughly  fitted  with  all  needed 
machine  guards.  The  method  of  covering  gears  and  of  fencing 
dangerous  parts  is  so  familiar  to  that  of  other  establishments  de- 
scribed that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description. 

The  woodworking  department  was  in  a  very  fair  condition  but 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  some  other  plants  visited.  I  did  not 
feel  that  this  company,  so  far  as  this  particular  branch  of  its 
works  was  concerned,  had  progressed  any  further  than  the  aver- 
age plant  in  our  state.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  planer 
guards,  circular  saw  guards  and  shaper  or  variety  machine  guards, 
are  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  practicability  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  work,  and  that  the  real  value  of  each  such  device  must 
depend  upon  its  adaptability  as  a  means  to  prevent  accidents 
under  all  circumstances. 

In  the  machine  shop,  or  engineering  department  as  the  British 
call  it,  and  in  the  erecting  shop,  protection  against  accidents  had 
received  most  thorough  attention.  Where  it  seemed  practicable 
there  had  been  erected  a  permanent  fence  around  danger  points, 
so  that  operatives  could  not  accidentally  come  in  contact  there- 
with.   Where  a  fence  could  not  be  placed,  gears,  set-screws,  pul- 
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leys,  belts,  shafting  and  other  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  were 
effectively  covered  or  boxed.  I  noticed  that  the  practice  respect- 
ing gears  .was  to  consider  them  dangerous  regardless  of  their 
location ;  many  were  covered  which  seemed  to  be  far  out  of  reach, 
above  the  heads  of  workmen.  This  was  particularly  so  on  drill 
presses,  all  the  upper  gears  being  fully  covered.  The  power  plant 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  was  almost  ideal,  but  the  problem 
of  ventilation  had  not  been  seriously  considered. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plant  No.  1. —  General  Printing  and  Paper  Boxes :  This  was 
a  very  finely  equipped  plant.  It  was  evident  that  expense  in  the 
matrt'er  of  safeguarding  employees  had  not  been  considered.  Where 
it  seemed  probable  that  an  employee  might  sustain  injury,  steps 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  All  belting  at  points 
of  possible  contact  had  been  securely  boxed  or  cased.  On  all 
printing  presses  the  gears  were  thoroughly  covered  and  balance 
wheels  properly  fenced.  Many  presses  were  fitted  with  a  wheel 
by  means  of  which  the  pressman  manipulates  the  press  while 
adjusting  it  and  making  ready  for  the  work.  In  this  establish- 
ment all  such  wheels  were  tight-plated  between  hub  and  rim, 
thereby  eliminating  the  danger  of  a  person  putting  his  arm  be- 
tween the  spokes  of  the  wheel  while  in  motion.  We  noted  a  few 
machines  the  gears  of  which  had  been  partly  covered  by  the 
makers.  This  form  of  gear  covering  is  not  at  all  satisfactory, 
for  while  it  protects  persons  from  the  danger  of  being  crushed 
between  the  teeth  of  the  revolving  wheels,  it  leaves  unguarded  the 
point  where  the  cover  stops  and  the  intuming  gear  passes  under 
it.  Any  part  of  the  body  accidentally  pressing  against  the  ex- 
posed teeth  of  such  a  gear  would  be  jammed  against  the  end  of 
the  cover,  and  the  result  would  be  a  painful  bruise  or  worse. 

Every  machine  in  this  place  was  fitted  with  proper  belt  shifter. 

Platen  printing  and  embossing  presses  have  caused  many  seri- 
ous and  painful  injuries,  the  operative  generally  getting  a  hand 
caught  between  the  bed  and  the  plate.  We  were  therefore  much 
interested  in  a  device  that  was  attached  to  every  such  machine  in 
this  establishment  which  seemed  to  afford  effective  protection 
against  accidents  sustained  as  above  indicated.     The  guard  con- 
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sisted  of  a  steel  rod  or  arm  attached  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  arm  moved  outward  by  mechanical  action  when  the 
press  was  in  operation  so  that  as  the  bed  rose  to  engage  the  form, 
the  guard  came  in  contact  with  the  wrist  or  arm  of  the  operative 
in  time  to  enable  him  to  remove  his  hands  from  the  point  of 
danger. 

In  the  box-making  department  every  precaution  known  to  the 
proprietors  was  taken  to  prevent  accidents  and  employees  were 
compelled  to  use  safety  devices.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
they  had  not  solved  the  problem  of  guarding  their  corner-staying 
machines.    They  were  anxious  to  be  advised. 

We  were  much  surprised  to  note  the  absence  of  handrails  on 
stairways  except  such  as  were  open  on  one  or  both  sides,  in  which 
cases  massive  wooden  rails  had  been  erected. 

Plant  No.  2. —  Hemp  and  Wire  Rope:  In  this  establishment 
very  heavy  machinery  is  used  in  making  wire  and  hemp  rope,  all 
of  which  was  well  guarded.  Gears  w^ere  covered  and  substantial 
fences  erected  around  dangerous  parts  which  could  not  be  pro- 
tected or  covered  in  detail.  In  the  hemp  department  the  ma- 
chinery for  preparing  and  spinning  the  fibre  was  equally  well 
equipped  with  safeguards,  the  practice  being  to  completely  cover 
isolated  pairs  of  gears,  while  gangs  or  trains  of  gears  were  cov- 
ered by  means  of  openwork  doors  or  gates  so  as  to  permit  easy 
access  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  protection.  Belt  shifters 
were  in  general  use  and  belts,  pulleys  and  shafting  properly  pro- 
tected where  necessary.  In  order  to  insure  greater  safety,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  manipulate  certain  machines  by  means  of 
manual  or  physical  force,  platforms  had  been  erected  and  railings 
adjusted  to  meet  certain  conditions,  showing  proper  concern  for 
human  life  and  safety. 

Plant  No.  3. —  Paper  Mill  (Book  Paper)  :  This  was  not  a 
modern  mill,  nevertheless  it  was  quite  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of 
precautions  against  accidents.  The  general  plan  was  to  rely  upon 
substantial  fences  erected  around  dangerous  parts  or  points  rather 
than  upon  individual  coverings.  On  the  paper  machines  a  guard 
roll  had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  intake;  this  roll  ran  on  loose 
bearings  so  that  if  the  ope;;ative's  hand  should  be  laid  on  the 
calender  roll  it  would  come  in  contact  with  the  loose  guard  roll 
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before  any  harm  could  happen.     Warned  of  danger  the  hand 
would  be  withdrawn. 

All  runways  were  well  protected  by  handrails,  and  passages 
through  lower  floors  were  lighted  so  as  to  enable  operatives  to 
avoid  accidents  from  mis-steps,  etc. 

In  the  woodworking  department  the  jointer  was  fitted  with  the 
"  circular  safety  cylinder  "  and  serious  accidents  no  longer  hap- 
pened on  that  machine.  Other  machines  were  guarded  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Plant  No.  4. —  Printing  and  Paper  Box  Making:  This  was  a 
modem  plant  fitted  with  the  most  approved  methods  for  prevent- 
ing accidents  to  operatives  of  machinery.  We  did  not  see  an 
exposed  gear  nor  an  open-spoke  balance  or  manipulating  wheel 
on  a  printing  press.  All  belts  were  boxed,  set-screws  counter- 
sunk and  exposed  fly  wheel  keys  eliminated.  Platen  presses  and 
embossing  machines  were  all  equipped  with  the  style  of  guard 
previously  described,  which  served  to  push  or  lift  the  operative's 
hand  out  of  danger.  The  only  unguarded  machine  in  the  place 
was  the  guillotine  paper  cutter.  But  these  machines  were  operated 
by  men  who  seemed  to  realize  the  danger  of  carelessly  handling 
the  work. 

In  the  paper-box  making  department  there  were  a  number  of 
stock  cutting  machines  fitted  with  effective  guards  which  pre- 
vented the  operative  from  accidental  contact  with  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  machines.  This  consisted  of  a  stationary  bar  so  adjusted 
that  the  work  passed  under  it  while  the  hand  could  not  possibly 
do  so,  therefore  injury  eould  not  be  sustained  except  through 
manipulation  of  the  machine  or  gross  inattention  to  the  work. 
A  good  guard  had  been  installed  on  corner-staying  machines  but 
some  were  not  in  good  working  order  because  of  poor  adjustment 
or  defective  fitting. 

Operatives  were  prohibited  from  making  ineffective  any  safety 
device  and  also  from  attempting  lo  adjust  or  remedy  a  fault  in 
their  machines.  In  all  such  cases  they  were  required  to  call  for 
the  services  of  the  machinist  in  charge  of  the  room. 

Plant  No.  ,5. —  Brass  Foundry:  A  small  establishment  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  small  brass  ware.  Machinery  throughout 
well  guarded.    Stamping  presses  fitted  with  stationary  and  rigid 
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guards,  so  that  operative  could  not  get  at  the  punch,  and  the  back 
of  the  press  so  enclosed  with  sheet  metal  that  no  person  could  acci- 
dentally or  otherwise  come  in  contact  with  the  dangerous  parts 
of  the  machine.  On  some  of  the  milling  machines  there  were  no 
guards  but  each  machine  was  fitted  with  a  blow  pipe,  the  outlet 
of  which  was  wide  enough  to  cover  the  full  width  of  the  cutter. 
This  was  used  to  blow  the  brass  cuttings  into  a  receptacle  below 
and  served  as  a  fairly  eflFective  guard  over  the  cutter.  A  few 
milling  machines  were  fitted  with  a  stationary  guard.  This  was 
practicable  for  the  machines  were  used  on  stock  work  where 
changes  were  very  infrequent. 

Plant  No.  6. —  Metal  Stamping:  This  was  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  and  everything  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  work  was 
small  and  light  and  the  machinery  jvas  well  adapted  to  its  pro- 
duction. There  was  no  variation  in  the  work,  therefore  the  matter 
of  providing  proper  and  efficient  guards  was  somewhat  simplified. 
The  stamping  presses  were  guarded  on  front,  sides  and  back  so 
that  an  accident  by  being  caught  between  the  die  and  the  punch 
would  seem  to  be  impossible.  All  females  employed  were  supplied 
with  caps  of  light  material  so  as  to  prevent  their  hair  from  being 
caught  in  belts  or  revolving  parts  of  machinery.  All  vertical 
belts,  and  vertical  revolving  shafts  or  spindles  were  securely  boxed 
to  a  height  above  the  operative's  head;  this  made  contact  there- 
with very  improbable. 

Signs  were  posted  at  different  points  in  the  plant  for  the  direc- 
tion and  caution  of  employees  in  regard  to  the  use  of  safeguards. 
Disobedience  meant  instant  'dismissal. 

Plant  No.  7. —  Newspaper  Printing:  A  fairly  modern  plant 
equipped  with  machinery  fitted  with  approved  safeguards,  the 
system  of  gear  covering  being  similar  to  that  generally  seen  in 
establishments  of  this  kind.  Belting,  pulleys,  shafting  and  bal- 
ance wheels  were  amply  fenced  to  insure  safety  so  long  as  the 
employees  exercised  ordinary  prudence.  The  air  in  the  composing 
room  was  very  good,  showing  that  the  problem  of  ventilation  had 
received  careful  attention.  The  products  of  combustion  arising 
from  the  melting  pot  of  linotype  machines  were  removed  by  means 
of  a  splendid  system  of  exhaust. 
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I  am  constrained  to  refer  also  to  a  device  in  use  in  this  plant 
for  the  cleaning  of  type  and  type-trays.  The  dust-laden  type- 
tray  filled  with  type  when  about  to  be  cleaned  in  the  old  way,  was 
subjected  to  a  few  blasts  from  an  old-fashioned  hand  bellows. 
This  method  no  doubt  was  fairly  effective,  but  it  caused  a  large 
quantity  of  dust  to  scatter  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  com- 
posing-room and  resulted  in  great  discomfort  and  probably  in 
much  illness  due  to  irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  of  employees.  The  new  way  is  better  in  every  re- 
spect The  tray  is  taken  and  inserted  in  a  chamber  in  a  box-like 
apparatus,  which  is  air  tight,  and  then  the  tray  is  mechanically 
agitated  jvhile  the  dust  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  vacuum  ex- 
haust attached  to  the  chamber  and  electrically  driven.  The  result 
is  a  cleaner  tray  and  the  complete  removal  of  dust  without  causing 
any  discomfort  or  sickness  to  the  men. 

In  this  establishment  every  stairway  was  equipped  with  hand 

rails. 

Conclusion. 

Many  other  establishments  were  visited  but  I  have  refrained 
from  further  description  because  conditions  generally  did  not  dif- 
fer from  what  I  have  written  concerning  those  covered  in  the  fore- 
going pages. 

British  laws  contain  a  mass  of  details  the  duplication  of  which, 
in  our  state,  would  be  of  doubtful  wisdom.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  our  laws  be  amended  and  strengthened  as  the  need  of 
such  a  course  is  demonstrated,  and  that  authority  be  given  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  prescribe  rules  where  necessary  for  the 
greater  safety  of  factory  employees. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  law  is  silent  with 
respect  to  conditions  which  arise  from  the  introduction  of  electrical 
energy  into  manufacfturing  establishments.  Regulations  regarding 
the  dangers  incident  to  this  form  of  motive  power  should  be  pre- 
scribed. 

I  would  also  urge  the  advisability  of  providing  on  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  a  number  of  men  specially 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  safety  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  our  factory  law. 
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BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Immigration,  created  by  Chapter  514  of  the  Laws 
of  1910,*  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation  as  set  forth 
in  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Chief  Investigator  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

BEACHING   THE  IMMIGBANT. 

An  announcement  of  the  creation  and  purpose  of  the  Bureau 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  962  newspapers  published  in  foreign 
languages  in  the  country.  A  group  of  50  newspapers,  represent- 
ing all  nationalities,  has  been  selected  and  to  these  papers  are  sent 
notices  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  behalf  of 
aliens. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  what  localities  in  the  State  there  was  a 
demand  for  alien  laborers,  schedules  asking  for  information  were 
sent  to  county  supervisors,  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  granges. 
From  these,  389  replies  were  received.  Registration  with  the 
Bureau  of  all  employment  agencies  in  the  State,  both  pay  and 
free,  is  compulsory,  and  509  of  these  have  been  instructed  by  the 
Bureau  to  keep  records  of  the  number  of  aliens  for  whom  posi- 
tions were  secured,  occupation,  wages  paid,  etc  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  secure  interstate  and  federal  co-operation  in  work- 
ing out  a  domestic  immigration  policy  by  the  various  states.  Thir- 
ty-two inspections  of  private  free  agencies  have  been  made. 

ArciDEXTS  TO  ALIENS. 

Twenty-three  hospitals  send  monthly  reports  of  cases  of  acci- 
dents to  aliens,  the  injured  persons  then  being  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau.  The  North  American  Civic  league 
has  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study  the  matter  of 
personal  injury  cases  and  to  recommend  a  method  by  which  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  amount  obtained  as  damages  may  go  to 
the  injured  person. 

*Cf.  June,  1910,  Bulletin,  p,  237.  and  Tenth  Report  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Labor,  p.  35. 
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After  the  Washington  Place  fire  and  the  fire  in  the  Arbuekle 
Refinerj'',  the  Bureau  made  investigations  as  to  the  agencies  which 
most  promptly  furnished  relief  to  the  sufferers,  and  itself  ren- 
dered assistance  at  the  morgue  and  visited  families  in  their  homes. 
Investigators  were  also  detailed  to  assist  in  the  matter  of  employ- 
ment or  redistribution  of  the  numbers  of  aliens  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

IMMIGRANT  COMMUNITIES. 

It  is  planned  to  make  an  investigation  of  small  communities  in 
the  State  in  which  aliens  constitute  a  group  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.  There  have  been  located  80  quarries,  62 
road  contracts,  17  railway  contracts,  72  canneries,  79  public 
works  camps  and  6  private  industries  where  camp  conditions  pre- 
vail. A  study  is  being  made  of  all  such  immigrant  communities 
within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  Buffalo. 

DESEHTED  FAMILIES. 

The  Bureau  finds  many  cases  of  hardship  caused  by  the  remar- 
riage of  aliens  in  this  countrj'-  leaving  families  abroad  deserted. 

MANUAL  OF  IMMIGRATION  LAWS. 

By  co-operation  with  the  Xorth  American  Civic  League,  both  in 
the  matter  of  expense  and  preparation,  a  manual  has  l>een  pre- 
pared which  contains  a  compilation  of  all  Uws,  Federal,  State  and 
municipal,  affecting  aliens. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NAMES  OF  ALIEN  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

Clerks  were  detailed  to  transcribe  the  names  of  alien  children 
of  school  age  arriving  at  Ellis  Island,  which  names  were  then  for- 
warded to  the  proper  school  authorities  throughout  the  State.  Tip 
to  March  1,  the  names  of  7,208  such  children  were  thus  forwarded. 
Beginning  March  1,  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  agreed  to  furnish  these  names,  thereby  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bureau  clerks.  During  March,  871  names  were 
received. 
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LABOR  CAMPS. 

The  Bureau  has  located  on  an  industrial  map  ready  for  inspec- 
tion the  camps  for  41  New  York  City  aqueduct  contracts,  38  barge 
canal  contracts,  79  quarries,  32  mines,  3  brick  yards,  20  railways 
and  73  canneries.  It  is.  planned  to  investigate  these  especially 
with  reference  to  educational  facilities,  wages  paid,  camp  charges 
for  living  supplies  and  hospital  dues. 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  76  notaries  public  whose  commissions 
had  been  refused  or  revoked  in  1910.  Ten  were  found  still  adver- 
tising as  such  but  have  since  complied  with  the  law.  Visits  were 
made  to  195  notaries  public.  Eleven  were  found  to  be  wholly  un- 
authorized and  16  were  advertising  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a 
false  impression  that  they  were  notaries  public  Many  abuses 
have  been  eliminated  but  the  requirements  for  obtaining  a  com- 
mission as  notary  public  must  be  raised  before  conditions  can  be 
further  improved. 

PRIVATE  BANKS. 

The  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  co-operating  with  the 
public  authorities  to  enforce  the  laws  regulating  private  bankers. 
Investigations  have  been  made  of  380  immigrant  private  bankers 
in  New  York  City  and  19  in  Buffalo.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
law  which  requires  all  persons  and  partnerships  accepting  money 
for  transmission  or  deposit  to  be  licensed  has  been  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  one  case  brought  under  this 
statute,  the  banker  absconded,  three  cases  are  pending  while  in 
five  cases  it  was  held  by  the  Attorney-General  that  no  cause  of 
action  existed.  A  number  of  violations  of  the  provision  forbidding 
unauthorized  use  of  the  term  "  bank  "  or  "  banker  **  were  found. 
Notification  by  the  Bureau  was  sufficient  to  cause  compliance  with 
the  law.  In  one  case,  compliance  was  secured  only  after  a  war- 
rant of  arrest  had  been  obtained  but  no  further  prosecution  was 
necessary.  One  indictment  for  perjury  was  obtained  but  the  ac- 
cused absconded.  Seventeen  cases  have  been  prepared  against 
corporations  accepting  money  for  transmission  by  buying  and 
selling  bills  of  exchange.  Only  one  case  has  come  to  trial  and  in 
this  case  conviction  was  not  secured.     One  hundred  and  thirty 
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immigrant  bankers  incorporated  as  express  companies  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  provision  of  law  requiring  them  to  take  out  licensee. 
Four  cases  were  brought  charging  that  a  banking  business  was 
still  being  carried  on.  One  of  the  corporations  has  been  dissolved, 
one  agreed  to  dissolve  within  thirty  days  while  two  still  await  trial. 

STEAMSHIP  AGENCIES. 

The  Bureau  has  a  list  of  1,013  authorized  steamship  ticket 
agents  in  the  State.  One  case  vs  now  pending  against  an  unauthor- 
ized peddler  of  steamship  tickets.  A  number  of  violations  of  the 
law  requiring  that  authorization  be  posted  were  found  and  numer^ 
ous  misleading  statements  in  advertisements  were  discovered. 

TRANSPORTATION    7ACIUTIES,    EMIGRANT    HOTELS    AND    RUNNERS. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  Bureau  is  that  found  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  aliens  through  the  port  of  New  York.  Extor- 
tion in  numerous  forms  is  practiced  upon  incoming  and  outgoing 
aliens.  The  Penal  Code  of  New  York  provides  for  a  1^  cent  per 
mile  railway  rate  for  immigrants  in  New  York  State.  The  rail- 
roads do  not,  however,  grant  this  on  the  ground  that  Ellis  Island 
is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  State,  hence  travel  from 
that  point  is  Interstate  commerce.  This  point  has  been  sumbitted 
to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Bureau  has  inspected  2-3  emigrant  hotels,  and  required  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  "  runners  "  to  be  filed  with  it.  The 
dock  passes  of  six  hotels  have  been  withheld  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities until  provisions  of  the  law  were  complied  with.  The 
problem  of  unlicensed  runners  and  porters  can  be  solved  only  by 
vesting  in  one  bureau  the  power  of  issuing  licenses  and  provision 
for  an  adequate  force  of  inspectors.  Twenty-three  inspections 
have  been  made  of  docks  and  railway  terminals  and  an  effort 
made  to  have  them  work  out  a  better  system  of  handling  aliens. 

COMPLAINTS. 

There  have  been  ^9  complaints  received  by  the  Bureau,  the 
largest  number  being  against  notaries  public  with  banks  second 
and  employment  agencies  third.  Of  these  complaints,  172  have 
been  referred  to  the  proper  authorities,  45  hearings  have  been  held 
and  50  civil  cases  have  been  referred. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Legality  of  Strike  Against  Use  of  Non-UBion  Material. 

The  Newton  Company  of  Brooklyn,  manufacturers  of  doors, 
sashes  and  other  wood  trim,  operated  its  plant  on  the  open  shop 
plan.  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  unionize  the  company's 
shop,  requesting  the  discharge  of  all  employees  who  would  not  join 
the  union.  The  union,  thereupon,  gave  notice  to  builders  of  New 
York  City,  where  the  company's  product  was  mainly  sold,  that 
material  would  not  be  handled  unless  made  under  "  strict  union 
conditions,"  and  also  proceeded  to  call  strikes  against  builders 
and  contractors  who  used  the  company's  material.  A  preliminary 
injunction  was  secured  by  the  company  restraining  the  union  from 
ordering  strikes  against  those  who  used  the  company's  product  and 
from  otherwise  interfering  with  its  business.  On  January  6,  1911, 
Justice  Blackmar  of  the  Supreme  Court  granted  a  permanent 
injunction  to  the  same  end. 

The  plaintiff  company  maintained  that  the  defendant  union 
was  attempting  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  end,  viz. :  injure  plain- 
tiff's business  by  the  use  of  unlawful  means,  viz. :  threats  and  in- 
timidations. The  defendant  union  maintained  that  they  were 
attempting  to  accomplish  a  lawful  end,  viz. :  improve  the  conditions 
of  labor  by  the  use  of  lawful  means,  viz. :  the  right  to  decline  to 
work,  which  included  the  right  to  announce  their  intention  to 
do  so. 

The  court  addressed  itself  to  the  determination  of  whether  a 
conspiracy  existed  in  this  case,  adopting  the  definition  that  "  a  con- 
spiracy is  a  combination  to  do  an  illegal  act  by  legal  means,  or 
any  act  by  illegal  means."  The  means  adopted,  namely,  strikes, 
the  court  declared  to  be  lawful.  The  end,  however,  injury  to  the 
plaintiff's  business,  was  held  to  be  unlawful  "  To  bring  an 
obstinate  manufacturer  to  terms,  an  attack  on  his  good-will  would 
be  fully  as  effective  as  to  tear  down  his  factory  or  to  smash  his 
machinery.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  combination  to  attack  the  plain- 
pee) 
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tiff's  good-will  is  illegal  and  the  illegality  is  not  changed  by  the 
innocence  of  the  means  used."  Heace,  although  the  strikes  were  in 
and  of  themselves  lawful,  it  was  held  that  the  combination  constitu- 
ted an  attempt  to  compel  the  builders  to  enforce  a  boycott  against 
the  plaintiff,  a  thing  which  has  been  held  to  be  unlawful.  It  was 
further  held  that  the  claim  of  the  defendants  that  there  was  no 
element  of  wilful  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  business  but  that  they 
aimed  solely  to  benefit  their  members  did  not  justify  the  injury 
to  plaintiff,  and  that  even  though  benefit  to  the  defendants'  mem- 
bers were  the  end  of  the  combination,  still  injury  to  the  plaintiff 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  defendants'  scheme  and  rendered 
the  combination  illegal.  The  significant  portion  of  the  decision  by 
Justice  Blackmar  follows : 

The  state  of  the  law  and  the  position  of  the  courts  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear  on  these  points.  The  usefulness  and  value  of  labor  organiza- 
tions is  fully  recognized.  Their  efforts  to  benefit  the  condition  of  labor 
have  been  remarkably  effective,  beneficial  to  labor  and  a  great  value  io  society 
and  state.  They  may  use  any  lawful  means  to  accomplish  these  ends.  Capital 
and  labor  united  in  production,  and  between  them  must  be  divided  the  fruits 
of  their  joint  efforts.  Each  is  desirous  of  increasing  its  own  share,  and 
this  is  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  From  this  results  an  eco- 
nomic warfare.  The  forces  are  marshalled  against  each  other — ^capital  in 
corporations  managed  by  directors,  and  labor  in  unions  managed  by  councils. 
This  struggle  often  creates  waste  and  imposes  hardsliips  on  the  rest  of  the 
people;  but  such  things  society  endures  as  the  price  of  individualism.  For- 
tunately, the  warfare  is  such  that  the  municipal  law  and  society  is  strong 
enough  to  impose  its  terms  on  the  combatants.  Certain  methods  and  w^eapons 
the  law  permits.  Others  it  prohibits.  It  permits  the  strike  on  the  one 
side  and  the  lock-out  on  the  other.  But  each  combatant  must  respec*  the 
rights  of  the  other  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  Among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  property.  Violence  against  persons  and  tangible  property  will 
not  be  permitted.  Neither  will  attacks  on  intangible  property  rights,  like 
business,  good-will  or  trade,  be  permitted.  One  cardinal  principle  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  any  element  of  illegality  essential  to  a  scheme  or 
combination  makes  the  whole  illegal.  This  principle  the  defendants  have 
overlooked.  They  have  found  a  lawful  means,  viz.:  strikes,  and  an  ultimate 
lawful  end,  viz.:  the  improvement  of  labor;  but  they  have  forgotten  that 
the  very  turning  point  in  their  scheme,  and  which  alone  makes  it  effective, 
is  the  coercion  of  plaintiff  by  injuring  property  rights.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  defendants  intended;  it  is  what  they  have  done,  and  it  is  unlawful. 

An  order  may  be  entered  enjoining  the  defendants,  their  attorneys,  agents, 
servants,  associates,  confederates,  and  all  persons  acting  in  aid  of  or  in 
connection  with  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  conspiring,  combining  or  acting 
in  concert  in  any  manner  to  injure  or  interfere  with  plaintiff's  good-will, 
trade  or  business  for  the  purpose  of  coereing  it  to  employ  union  labor,  either: 
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First:  By  sending  to  any  customer  or  prospective  customer  of  plaintiff 
any  letter,  circular  or  communication  printed,  \iTitten  or  oral  which  in 
terms  or  by  inference  suggests  that  labor  troubles  will  follow  the  use  of 
materials  purchased  from  plaintiff  or  from  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
declared  "unfair,"  or  whose  material  does  not  bear  the  union  labels,  mean- 
ing the  plaintiff  thereby;  or 

Second:  By  ordering,  directing,  requiring  or  by  compelling  by  any  by-law, 
rule  or  regulation  or  any  act  thereunder  to  any  person  whatever  to  refrain 
from  or  cease  working  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  because  they  use 
material  purchased  of  or  furnished  by  plaintiff,  or  by  any  person,  firm  or 
torporation  declared  "unfair,"  or  whose  material  does  not  bear  the  imion 
label,  meaning  plaintiff  thereby. 

But  nothing  herein  contained  is  to  be  construed  to  prevent  peaceful  strikes 
except  those  directed  against  customers  or  prospective  customers  of  plaintiff 
for  tlie  purpose  of  injuring  or  interfering  with  plaintiff's  good-will,  trade 
or  business.     Newton  Company  v.  Erickson  et  als. 

Employers'  Liability. 

UNGUARDED   MACHINERY    (SECTION    81    OF   I-ABOR    LAW). 

Falling  Against  Unguarded  Machinery  —  Proximate  Cause. — 
(1)  A  workman  was  employed  to  operate  a  machine  for  drilling 
holes  in  metals.  There  were  unguarded  cogs  on  the  machinery  but 
not  so  placed  as  to  make  its  operation  dangerous  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  While  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
plaintiff  stooped,  his  foot  slipped  and  his  left  hand,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cogs  on  the  machine  was  so  injured  as  to  neces- 
sitate amputation  of  three  fingers.  A  violation  of  section  81  of 
the  Labor  Law,  which  requires  that  "  all  cogs  *  *  *  and  ma- 
chinery of  every  description  shall  be  progerly  guarded,"  if  proved, 
constitutes  actionable  negligence.  It  was  held  unanimously,  how- 
ever, that  such  violation  was  not  proved  in  this  case. 

A  master  is  not  bound  under  all  circumstances  to  guard  all  of  the  machines 
in  his  factory.  Some  force  must  be  given  to  the  word  "  properly,"  and  the 
necessity  of  guarding  must  to  some  extent  be  determined  by  the  probable 
dangers  from  exposure.  (Glens  Falls  P.  C.  Co.  v.  Travelers'  Ins.  Co.,  162 
N.  Y.  399;  Dillon  v.  National  Coal  Tar  Co.,  181  id.  215.)  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  in  this  case,  considering  the  position  in  which  the  cogs  were 
placed,  how  plaintiff  could  get  his  hand  into  them  in  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  defendant's  business.  He  does  not  claim  that  he  did.  He  says  that  he 
slipped,  and  in  that  way  thrust  his  hand  into  the  machine.  The  slipping 
was  the  primary  cause,  therefore.  But  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  slipping,  or  that  the  same  was  due  to  any  fault  or  negligence  of 
defendant.  We  are  unable  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the  case  of  Buckley 
v.  G.  P.  &  R.  M.  Co.   {supra),  where  the  court  said:     "He  [plaintiff]  was 
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not  injured  because  he  did  not  know  that  the  cogs  were  dangerous,  but 
the  injury  happened  because  he  slipped  and  fell  and  instinctively  threw 
out  his  hand  to  recover  himself.  His  falling  was  a  mere  accident,  and  no 
amount  of  instruction  or  caution  from  the  agents  of  the  defendant  would 
have  prevented  the  accident  and  saved  him  from  the  injury.  His  injury 
did  not  come  from  any  ignorance  of  the  machines,  or  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  tra«  exposed,  but  it  came  solely-  from  the  accident."  Vaientino  v.  Garvin 
Machine  Company,  139  App.  Div,  139. 

(2)  After  the  decision  in  the  Valentino  case  above,  a  case  in- 
volving a  similar  question  came  up  in  the  trial  tenn  of  the  Kings 
County  Supreme  Court,  and  the  reliance  placed  by  the  defendant 
upon  the  Valentino  decision  led  the  Court  to  consider  not  only 
the  real  significance  of  that  decision  but  also  to  an  extended  review 
of  decisions  upon  the  question  of  the  employer's  liability  in  such 
cases.  The  discussion  of  Justice  Crane  is  so  full  and  informing 
as  to  warrant  its  reproduction  here  in  full.  The  circumstances  of 
this  particular  case  are  set  forth  in  the  opinion. 

While  the  plaintiff  was  attempting  to  lift  an  oil  barrel  from  a  tank 
about  on  a  level  with  his  shoulders  it  struck  against  him  with  such  force 
as  to  throw  him  backward  and  onto  a  rapidly  revolving  flywheel  belt,  causing 
him  very  serious  injuries.  The  belt  ran  from  a  drum  about  seven  feet  from 
the  floor  in  a  slanting  direction  toward  and  through  the  floor,  parallel  with 
the  oil  tanks  and  about  two  and  one-half  feet  from  them.  As  the  plaintiff 
was  at  work  lifting  down  the  oil  barrel,  as  directed  by  his  master,  the 
flywheel  belt  was  revolving,  about  two  and  one-half  feet  behind  him.  This 
belt  was  unguarded  and  unprotected,  in  violation,  as  it  is  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff,  of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law. 

The  defendant,  upon  the  trial,  was  very  insistent  that  the  recent  case  of 
Valentino  v.  Garvin  Machine  Co.,  139  App.  Div.  139,  decided  in  June,  1910, 
was  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that,  as  the  barrel  fell  upon  and  struck 
the  plaintiff  and  threw  him  onto  the  belt,  this  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  accident  and  not  the  failure  of  guards  about  the  belt. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Valentino  case  decided  that,  if  a  person  slipped 
upon  the  floor  of  a  factory  and  fell  into  unguarded  machinery,  the  slipping 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident.  This  was  not  the  decision  in  the 
Valentino  case,  as  I  read  it;  but,  if  it  were,  it  is  contrary  to  every  other 
authority  that  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

Section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  as  explained  in  Glens  Falls  Portland 
Cement  Co.  v.  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  162  N.  Y.  399,  does  not  require 
that  every  piece  of  machinery  in  a  large  building  should  be  covered  or 
guarded,  as  this  would  be  impracticable;  but.it  does  require  that  those 
parts  of  the  machinery  which  are  dangerous  to  the  servants  whose  duties 
require  them  to  work  in  the  immediate  vicinity  should  be  properly  guarded 
so  as  to  minimisEe,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  dangers  attending  their  labors. 
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The  master  is  required  only  to  guard  against  such  dangers  as  would  occur 
to  a  reasonably  prudent  man  as  liable  to  happen. 

The  Valentino  case  must  have  been  decided  upon  the  theory  that  there  was 
no  actionable  negligence  in  not  guarding  the  cogwheels,  that  is,  that  the 
cogwheels  were  in  such  a  position  that  the  master,  under  section  81  of  the 
Labor  Law,  was  not  called  upon  to  guard  them.  As  stated  in  the  opinion 
of  2^Ir.  Justice  Burr,  the  evidence  failed  to  establish  any  actionable  negli- 
gence, citing  the  Glens  Falls  case  above  quoted  from.  If  there  were  no 
duty  to  guard  the  cogwheels  and  there  was  no  actionable  negligence  from 
failure  to  guard  them,  of  course  there  was  no  cause  of  action,  no  matter 
how  the  plaintiff's  hand  got  into  the  machinery.  The  dootrine  of  proximate 
cause  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  as  there  was  no  negligence 
of  the  defendant  to  begin  with.  The  machinery  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  accident  than  the  sidewalk  has  when  a  person  slips  thereon  and  cracks 
his  head  against  it. 

Tlie  opinion  in  the  Valentino  case  refers  to  Buckley  v.  Gutta  Percha  & 
Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  113  N.  Y.  540,  as  an  authority  for  its  statements;  but 
the  Buckley  case  is  in  line  with  what  I  have  been  saying  in  that  there 
was  no  cause  of  action  because  there  was  no  negligence  causing  or  con- 
curring in  causing  the  accident.  The  plaintiff  in  that  case  based  his  cause 
of  action  upon  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  instruct  him  regarding  the 
dangers  of  certain  cogwheels.  There  was  no  claim  that  the  cogwheels  should 
have  been  guarded,  but  the  whole  case  rested  upon  the  failure  to  make 
known  the  hidden  dangers.  The  court  decided  that,  even  if  the  master  had 
explained  and  made  known  everything,  the  accident  would  have  happened 
just  the  same,  so  that  no  blame  whatever  could  attach  to  the  defendant 
for  failure  to  instruct. 

In  so  far  as  the  Valentino  case  decides  that  there  was  no  negligence  what- 
ever in  the  defendant  for  failure  to  guard  the  cogs,  and,  therefore,  no 
cause  of  action,  it  follows  the  Buckley  case,  which  held  that  there  waa  no 
cause  of  action  from  failure  to  instruct,  as  such  failure  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  injury,  and  instructions  would  not  have  prevented  it. 
But  the  Buckley  case  is  not  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that,  if  the 
defendant  were  negligent,  the  slipping  upon  the  floor  would  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  accident,  as  those  words  are  used  in  determining  legal  respon- 
sibility. 

Of  course  the  slipping  in  the  Buckley  case  and  in  the  Valentino  case  was 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  as  there  was  no  negligence  whatever  upon  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  either  case. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  read  the  Valentino  case  as  stating  the  proposition 
that,  if  the  cogs  in  that  case  should  have  been  guarded  under  section  81 
of  the  Labor  Law  as  to  employees  working  about  them,  the  slipping  upon 
the  floor  of  one  whose  hand  thereby  went  into  them  would  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury.  It  is  true  the  opinion  states  that  the  slipping  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  injury,  but  primary  cause  and  proximate  cause  are 
not  one  and  the  same  thing.  Such  meaning  cannot  be  given  to  this  opinion 
in  view  of  the  long  line  of  authorities  to  the  contrary. 

Martin  v.  Walker  &  Williams  Manfg.  Co.,  198  N.  Y.  324,  related  to  a 
machine   which,  under   section   81    of   the    Labor   Law,   should   have   bees 
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guarded.  The  plaintiff  slipped  and  fell  into  the  machine,  sustaining  injuries 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  guard.  The  court  said  that  it  was 
established  by  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence,  that  he  slipped  on  the  platform,  that  it  was  practical  to  cover 
the  machine,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  do  so,  and  that, 
if  the  defendant  had  performed  this  duty,  the  injury  would  not  have  occurred, 
and  that  these  facts  justified  a  recovery.  Not  one  word  here  that  the 
slipping  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  and  not  the  ungmarded  ma- 
chinery. The  opinion  of  Judge  Haight  says:  "  It  is  quite  true  that  atci- 
dents  do  happen  which  are  so  extraordinary  that  a  careful,  prudent  person 
could  not  anticipate  they  were  liable  to  occur.  In  such  cases  the  court  may 
be  justified  in  disposing  of  them  as  presenting  only  questions  of  law;  but 
ordinarily  they  present  questions  of  fact  or  mixed  questions  of  fact  and  law, 
and  in  our  judgment  the  case  under  consideration  falls  under  the  latter 
cases." 

The  plaintiff  in  Perrotta  v.  Richmond  Brick  €:,  123  App.  Div.  626,  to 
avoid  a  stone  coming  from  above  dodged  and  his  arm  was  caught  in  cogs 
which  should  have  been  guarded.  There  was  no  claim  that  the  stone,  or 
tlK*  dodging  of  the  stone,  was  the  proximate  or  primary  cause  of  the  accident. 

In  Johnson  v.  Onondaga  Paper  Co.,  112  App.  Div.  667,  plaintiff  slipped  on 
an  oily  floor  and  his  leg  went  into  an  unguarded  belt  and  pulleys.  Under 
section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  it  was  held  to  be  a  case  for  the  jury,  there 
being  no  intimation  that  the  slipping  was  the  proximate  or  primary  cause. 

The  machine  in  Kremer  v.  New  York  Edison  Co.,  102  App.  Div.  438,  was 
not  fitted  with  an  automatic  current-breaker  which  would  have  prevented 
the  accident,  caused  by  the  negligent  turning  on  of  a  switch  by  a  fellow 
servant,  and  it  w^as  said:  ''  Of  course  the  absence  of  the  circuit  breaker 
could  not  in  a  literal  sense  be  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  accident; 
its  presence,  however,  would  have  prevented  it,  and  its  absence,  being  a 
breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master,  was  a  juridical  cause." 

In  Porcella  v.  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Assn.,  50  App.  Div.  158,  a  child 
slipped  while  playing  upon  a  pile  of  building  sand  in  the  street  and  fell  into 
an  unguarded  elevator  shaft.  The  complaint  was  dismissed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  slipping  was  the  proximate  cause;  but  this  was  reversed  on  appeal, 
the  court  saying:  **  There  was  a  direct  connection  between  the  wrong  of  the 
defendant  in  maintaining  this  open  and  unguarded  pit  upon  the  level  of  the 
sidewalk  and  the  injury  sustained  by  the  infant  plaintiff  by  falling  into 
that  pit.  That  the  slipping  upon  the  sidewalk  was  the  first  incident  in  the 
chain  of  causation  which  led  to  his  falling  into  the  pit  is  quite  clear,  but 
the  injuries  in  the  pit  would  not  have  been  sustained  but  for  the  wrong  of 
the  defendant  in  allowing  it  to  remain  unprotected  and  unguarded  in  or 
by  the  side  of  the  highway.  If  the  rule  as  to  proximate  cause  in  this  case 
were  to  be  sanctioned  then  it  is  obvious  that  a  person  slipping  upon  the 
highway  and  into  a  pit-fall  negligently  or  unlawfully  maintained  as  an  ap- 
purtenance to  property  is  without  remedy  against  a  wrong-doer." 

In  the  case  of  Deegan  v.  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  131 
App.  Div.  101,  the  plaintiff's  hand  was  drawn  into  a  machine  for  whidi 
happening  the  defendant  was  in  no  way  liable;  but  it  was  claimed  that  sub- 
sequent serious  injury  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  belt-shifter  to  stop  the 
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machine.  It  was  claimed  that  the  absence  of  the  shifter  was  not  the  proxi- 
mate eause,  the  answer  to  which  was  given  in  the  opinion  as  follows :  "  But 
the  accident  of  having  the  hand  caught  was  the  condition  not  the  cause  of 
the  injuries.  It  wa«  not  the  causa  causans  but  the  causa  sine  qua  non, 
•  •  •  A  judgment  exactly  in  point  is  Taylor  v.  Felsing  (164  111.  331), 
when  the  servant  went  into  a  passageway  near  the  gearing  of  cogwheels  and 
slipped  so  that  he  fell  into  the  wheels.  Among  other  acts  or  omissions  the 
plaintiff  charged  negligence  in  the  absence  of  a  known  apparatus  to  stop  the 
wheel.  It  was  contended  that  if  the  plaintiff  came  into  contact  by  an  acci- 
dent of  his  foot  slipping  the  defendant  was  not  liable.  But  the  court  held 
that  the  fact  that  the  slipping  was  accidental  could  not  relieve  the  master 
if  he  were  guilty  of  such  negligence  in  respect  to  the  machine,  and  the 
plaintiff  exercised  due  care." 

Rosenbaum  v.  Shaffner,  98  Tenn.  624,  contained  the  facts  of  the  purchaser 
in  a  storehouse,  while  examining  stoves,  striking  his  foot  against  the  edge  of 
a  platform,  stumbling  and  falling  to  his  death  through  an  unguarded  ele- 
vator shaft.  It  was  held  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
negligent  act  of  leaving  the  elevator  shaft  unguarded,  and  not  the  fall 
caused  by  the  stumbling  from  the  platform^  It  was  said:  "  The  stumbling 
on  the  platform  was  the  cause  of  the  fall,  hut  it  might  not  have  been 
injurious  but  for  the  open  elevator  shaft,  and  if  that  was  negligently  left 
open,  and  in  consequence  the  deceased  was  killed,  the  defendant  would  be 
liable." 

Innumerable  have  been  the  cases  where  accidents  have  happened  through  the 
negligence  of  leaving  bridges  or  embankments  unguarded  and  unprotected. 
It  was  never  claimed  in  any  of  these  that  the  frightening  of  a  horse,  or  his 
becoming  unmanageable,  or  the  slipping  and  falling,  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  injury. 

Burns  v.  City  of  Yonkers,  83  Hun,  211,  where  we  again  find  the  word 
"  primary  "  used,  says :  "  Though  in  one  sense  the  balking  of  the  horse  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident,  this  would  not  pre- 
vent recovery  by  the  plaintiff  if  she  were  free  from  fault."  Fox  v.  Union 
Turnpike  Co.,  69  App.  Div,  363;  Kiernan  v.  Mayor,  14  id.  156. 

In  this  latter  case  a  young  girl  passing  along  the  street  became  dizzy  and 
faint  and  fell  down  an  embankment  not  sufficiently  guarded;  but  the  fainting 
spell  was  not  held  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  See  also  Wallace 
V.  Town  of  New  Albion,  121  App.  Div.  66. 

After  a  review  of  the  above  authorities  it  cannot  be  successfully  contended 
that  the  slipping  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  fall  of  the  barrel  upon  him,  and  not 
the  unguarded  belt,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  doctrine  of  **  Proximate  cause  "  that  it 
may  appear  to  some  an  increase  of  confusion  to  add  thereto.  But  through  all 
the  cases  there  runs  a  rule,  a  guiding  principle,  which  is  much  simpler  than 
the  oftquoted  text  books  have  made  it. 

"  The  doctrine  of  proximate  cause,"  it  was  said  in  Laidlaw  v.  Sage,  153 
N.  Y.  73,  "  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  law  of  damages,  to  the  effect  that 
damages  are  to  be  allowed  in  general  only  for  the  proximate  consequences  of 
the  wrong.  ♦  •  ♦  Another  principle  of  proximate  cause  which  seems 
to  be  well  established  is  that  an  accident  or  injury  cannot  be  attributed  to 
a  cause  unless,  without  its  operation,  it  would  not  have  happened." 
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Much  has  been  written  in  attempting  to  define  or  explain  proximate 
eause,  many  of  the  autliorities  copying  at  length  from  text  books  like  Shear- 
man and  Redfield  on  the  Law  of  Negligence,  Wharton  on  Negligence  and 
Thompson  on  Negligence.  It  has  been  termed  "  Proximate  consequence  "  or 
"those  consequences  which  follow  in  ordinary,  unbroken  sequence"  and  in 
many  of  the  recent  authorities  *'  those  circumstances  which  follow  without 
the  intervention  of  an  independent  cause."  Laidlaw  v.  Sage,  supra;  Kremer 
V.  New  York  Edison  Co.,  102  App.  Div.  433;  Conroy  v.  Acken,  110  id,  148  j 
Trapp  V.  McClellan,  «8  id,  365. 

It  is  defined  in  Sallie  v.  New  York  City  R.  Co.,  110  App.  Div.  665,  as 
follows:  "A  proximate  cause  is  an  efficient  cause.  It  is  the  one  the  con- 
nection between  which  and  the  effect  is  plain  and  intelligible.*'  Again  it  is 
said  to  be  one  which  is  involved  in  the  "  idea  of  necessity."  McOovem  v. 
Degnon-McLean  Contracting  Co.,  120  App,  Div,  524. 

Many  of  these  definitions  are  vague  and  difficult  of  application.  Where 
a  horse  had  been  left  upon  the  street  unhitched,  and  a  third  person  deliber- 
ately hit  the  horse  and  started  him  off  to  the  injury  of  others,  the  owner 
of  the  animal  has  been  held  liable  for  the  n^ligence  of  leaving  the  horse 
unhitched,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  This  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered "  unbroken  sequence "  or  "  consequences  which  follow  without  the 
intervention  of  an  independent  Cause."  Illidge  v.  Ooodtoin,  5  Car,  d  P.  190; 
Lynch  v.  Nurdin;  1  Ad,  d  El.  29;  McCahiU  v.  Kipp,  2  E,  D.  Smith,  413; 
Thompson  v.  Plath,  44  App,  Div.  291. 

If,  instead  of  turning  to  the  text  books,  we  deduce  from  the  adjudged  cases 
the  rule  which  has  been  actually  applied,  it  appears  to  be  this:  Given  the 
defendant's  negligent  act  and  the  injury,  the  determining  questions  are  (1) 
Would  the  accident  have  happened  without  the  operation  of  the  defendant's 
negligence?  (2)  Was  the  accident  or  the  resultant  injury  reasonably  to 
be  foreseen  or  anticipated? 

If,  without  the  operation  of  the  defendant's  negligence,  the  accident  would 
not  have  happened  and  it  was  one  reasonably  to  be  foreseen  and  anticipated, 
the  cause  of  action  is  established.  The  following  cases  would  seem  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion  and  statement  of  the  law. 

Leeds  v.  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  178  N.  Y.  118,  pertained  to  a  derrick 
which  struck  a  wire  attached  to  a  chimney,  causing  a  brick  to  fall  upon  a 
passerby.  In  an  action  against  the  telephone  company  for  maintaining  this 
wire  on  a  defective  chimney  the  court  said:  "The  theory  of  defendant's 
negligence  must  rest  upon  the  proposition  that  in  the  condition  of  the 
chimney,  which  inspection  would  have  disclosed,  the  defendant  should  have 
foreseen  possible  interference  with  its  wire,  in  the  course  of  the  buildin;; 
operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  the  possible  consequence  to 
the  chimney.  An  apparent  vice  in  this  proposition  is  the  assumption  that, 
had  the  chimney  been  different,  or  newer,  or  sounder,  in  its  construction, 
it  would  have  been  able,  successfully,  to  resist  the  strain  caused  by  the  blow 
of  the  g^eat  derrick  boom  against  the  wire.  I  doubt  that  we  can  indulge  in 
such  an  assumption,  in  order  to  find  a  concurring  act,  or  omission  of  duty. 
It  seems  to  me  that  guilty,  or  responsible,  concurrence  in  causing  an  injury 
involves  the  idea  of  two,  or  more,  active  agencies,  co-operating  to  produce  it; 
either  of  which  must  be  an  efficient  cause,  toithout  the  operation  of  tchich  the 
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accident  would  not  hav«  happened.  •  •  *  Was  it  (the  accident)  the  re- 
sult of  the  inter\'ention  of  an  independent  cause  which  defendant  was  not 
bound  to  asticipate?  •  ♦  •  The  negligent  conduct  of  the  persons  in 
using  the  derrick  upon  the  building  was  an  unusual  occurrence  and  not 
9uch  as  should  have  been  foreseen  by  the  defendant."  Again,  Judge  Vann  in 
the  dissenting  opinion  says:  "Concurring  negligence  is  not  an  intervening 
cause  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  provided  the  result  was  a  reasonable 
probability.  If  the  defendant,  acting  with  the  average  prudence  of  mankind, 
should  have  foreseen  that  interference  with  its  wire  was  likely  to  occur  through 
the  building  operations,  of  which  it  should  have  known,  its  negligence  is 
not  excused  by  the  negligence  of  those  engaged  in  erecting  the  building, 
because  it  was  bound  to  the  exercise  of  due  care  to  prevent  injury  through 
the  union  of  its  own  action  with  that  of  another.  '^  «  «  The  negligent 
act  of  a  stranger  did  not  excuse  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  provided 
some  such  act,  not  necessarily  the  one  which  did  occur,  but  any  similar  act 
that  might  have  occurred,  was  liable  to  happen  in  the  judgment  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence.*' 

The  Court  of  Appeals  evidently  based  its  conclusion  in  this  case  upon  the 
ground  that,  even  if  the  telephone  company  had  not  been  negligent,  the  acci- 
dent would,  nevertheless,  have  happened. 

Hoffman  v.  King,  160  N.  Y.  618,  gave  this  statement  of  this  rule:  "The 
damage  must  be  the  proximate  result  of  the  negligent  act.  It  must  be  such 
as  the  ordinary  mind  would  reasonably  expect  as  a  probable  result  of  the 
act." 

Cleveland  v.  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Co.,  68  N.  Y.  306,  was  based  upon  facts 
showing  that  a  passenger  was  pushed  out  of  the  gangway  of  a  boat.  The 
guiding  rule  was  given  thus:  "It  is  to  be  ascertained  that  it  (the  occur- 
rence) was  one  which  was  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  and  which  the  de- 
fendant ought  to  have  expected  as  liable  to  take  place  in  the  natural  course 
of  things." 

In  Wynkoop  v,  Ludlow  Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  196  N.  Y.  324, 
where  a  man  fell  and  put  his  hand  in  front  of  the  wheels  of  a  traveling 
crane  and  was  injured,  this  expression  is  found:  "The  possibility  of  a  per- 
son falling  while  in  such  room  and  in  falling  of  putting  his  hand  in  front 
of  the  wheel  of  the  truck  was  so  remote  that  an  ordinarily  prudent  man  would 
not  guard  against  it.  An  experienced  man  would  not  have  anticipated  such 
an  accident." 

Fox  V.  Union  Turnpike,  supra,  presented  the  following  determining  ques- 
tion: "Was  the  accident  reasonably  to  be  anticipated?" 

In  Fine  v.  Interurban  St.  R.  Co.,  45  Misc.  Rep.  587,  proximate  cause  has 
Lcen  explained  as  follows:  "For  the  predicament  of  negligence  as  an 
efficient  or  proximate  cause  of  injury  it  is  enough  that  in  the  exercise'  of 
reasonable  care  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  negligence  might  rea- 
sonably have  foreseen  that  some  injury  would  result  from  his  or  their  con- 
duct. It  need  not  be  shown  that  he  or  they  could  reasonably  have  antici- 
pated the  actual  consequences."  See  also  Columbia  College  Law  Review 
(Vol.  9,  pp.  16,  136),  where  numerous  authorities  are  collected  to  show  that 
"  the  independent  responsible  cause "  theory  is  not  always  determinative. 

Very  recently  the  "Supreme  Court  of  California  has  passed  upon  the  doctrine 
of  "  proximate  cause "  in  Merrill  v.  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
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111  Pac.  Rep.  534,  in  the  following  language:  "The  proximate  cause  of  the 
law  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  logician,  nor  even  always  in  strictness 
the  proximate  cause  in  fact,  and  a  jury  may  easily  be  confused  and  mislead  by 
overniccties  in  tliese  abstractions.  •  •  •  The  proximate  causation  is  not 
always  arrested  by  the  intervention  of  an  independent  concurring  cause, 
whether  that  independent  concurring  cause  may  be  classified  as  an  act  of 
God  or  the  wrongful  act  of  a  third  person.  The  cases  serve  to  illustrate  the 
true  rule,  which  is  that  the  independent  wrongful  act  to  constitute  proximate 
cause  by  displacing  the  original  primary  cause  must  be  so  disconnected  in 
time  and  nature  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the  damage  occasioned  was  in  no 
way  a  natural  or  probable  consequence  of  the  original  wrongful  act  or 
omission." 

If  the  accident  would  not  have  happened  but  for  the  defendant's  negligence, 
then,  w^hether  or  not  the  accident  was  reasonably  to  have  been  anticipated 
must  be  left  as  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  (Mills  v.  Burke,  59  App. 
Div.  39) ;  and  as  stated  by  Judge  Haight  in  the  Martin  case  quoted  above. 
It  is  only  where  the  accident  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  clearly  appears  that 
a  prudent  person  could  not  have  anticipated  it  that  the  oourt  will  be  justified 
in  taking  this  question  from  the  jury. 

The  guarding  of  belts  and  machinery  is  not  simply  to  protect  those  operat- 
ing machinery,  as  sometimes  intimated,  but  is  to  guard  all  those  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  work,  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
moving  machinery.  Walker  v.  Newton  FalU  Paper  Co.,  09  App,  Div,  49; 
Hurley  v.  Atlantic  Gulf  d  Pacific  Co.,  138  id.  642. 

That  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  would  not  have  happened  but 
for  the  unguarded  belt  is  apparent;  and  whether  or  not  the  defendant,  in 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  could  have  anticipated  the  accident  was  left 
to  the  jury,  who  have  found  that  a  prudent  employer  w^ould  have  placed 
guards  about  the  belt  to  prevent  just  such  occurrences. 

As  to  the  assumption  of  the  risk  by  the  plaintiff,  the  case  of  Rice  v. 
Eureka  Paper  Co.,  174  N.  Y.  38o,  leaves  this  also  for  the  jury,  where  the 
employee  remains  in  presence  of  a  known  danger  under  a  promise  by  the 
employer  to  repair  or  remedy.  Hartnxan  v.  Berlin  d  Jones  Envelope  Co., 
71  Misc,  30. 

Laundry  Extractor.^- A  laimdry  worker  was  injured  by  a 
clothes-drying  machine  called  an  "  extractor,"  which  consisted  of  a 
metal  basket  with  perforated  sides  placed  inside  of  a  metal  shell. 
Clothes  were  stowed  in  the  basket,  power  applied  by  pulling  a 
lever  which  connected  with  the  power  system  of  the  plant,  which 
caused  the  basket  to  whirl  rapidly,  thereby  forcing  the  water  out 
of  the  clothes  and  through  the  perforated  sides  of  the  basket.  The 
plaintiff,  while  engaged  in  cleaning  the  machine,  reached  across  it 
to  turn  off  the  power  when  his  foot  slipped  and  his  right  arm  went 
down  into  the  basket  and  was  torn  out  at  the  shoulder.  Action  was 
brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  negligence  on  part 
of  the  defendant  being  charged  in  having  failed  to  comply  with 
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section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  which  requires  that  "  *  *  *  ma- 
chinery, of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded."  An 
award  of  $2,000  was  given  by  a  jury  from  which  appeal  was  taken. 
In  reversing  the  award,  three  judges  of  the  Fourth  Appellate 
Department  held  that  no  recovery  could  he  had  on  the  ground 
that  covers  for  such  machines  were  very  rarely  used  and  when 
so  used  were  for  protection  of  the  clothes  from  dirt  rather  than 
workmen  from  injury  and  further  that  even  if  a  cover  had  been 
provided  it  would  not  have  been  used  during  the  process  of  cleaning 
the  machine,  under  which  circumstances  the  accident  actually 
occurred,  but  only  when  actually  in  use  for  drying  clothes.  Two 
judges  dissented  holding  that  it  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury 
to  decide  whether  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in 
failing  to  properly  guard  machinery  as  required  by  the  Labor  Law 
and  that  the  jury  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  deciding 
that  it  would  have  been  practicable  to  have  provided  a  cover  which, 
if  used,  would  have  prevented  the  accident  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  such  cover  would  not  have  been  used  had 
it  been  provided.  BecJcstein  v.  Central  Star  Laundry  Co.,  140 
A  pp.  Div.  8.* 

LACK  OF  FIRE  ESCAPES  (SECTIONS  82  AND  83  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW). 

Responsibility  of  Lessee, —  Plaintiff's  intestate  was  burned  to 
death  in  a  factory  fire  due  to  the  absence  of  adequate  fire  escapes 
as  required  by  sections  82  and  83  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  trial 
court  gave  judgment  for  damage  jointly  against  the  owner  of  the 
building  and  the  defendant  who  had  leased  the  building  and  was 
using  it  as  a  factory.  The  defendant  appealed  contending  that 
the  duty  of  providing  adequate  fire  escapes  devolved  solely  upon 
the  owner  of  the  building.  The  Second  Appellate  Department 
unanimously  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  trial  court  holding  that 
the  obligation  imposed  by  the  statute  rested  upon  the  lessee,  whose 
use  of  the  building  transformed  it  into  a  factory,  as  well  as  upon 
the  ovmer.    Di  Santo  v.  BrooMyn  Chair  Co.,  140  App.  Div.  119. 


*  It  is  of  Interest  In  this  connection  to  note  tliat  in  a  recent  proeecntlon  of  a 
laundry  firm  by  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  for  ftiilure  to  proylde  a  cover 
for  an  extractor  in  accordance  with  the  Bureau's  order,  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
in  New  TorlE  City  dismissed  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  an  extractor  is  not  a 
dangerous  machine. 
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rxsAFE  scaffolds  (section  18  OF  THE  labor  law). 

(1)  "  Under  sections  18  and  19  of  the  Labor  Law  (Consol. 
Laws,  ch.  31),  the  employer  is  left  free  to  invoke  the  defense  of 
assumption  of  risk  or  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employee  although  injured  while  acting  as  his  agent  or  vice-prin- 
cipal in  constructing  the  appliance,  or  any  other  defense  permitted 
by  the  common  law  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  statute.  Where  a 
man  of  extended  experience,  as  to  the  uses  to  which  a  scaffold  was  to 
be  put,  approved  the  plan  devised  by  his  fellow-workmen  therefor, 
assisted  in  constructing  the  support  in  accordance  therewith,  and 
knew  fully  and  accurately  the  materials  and  manner  of  construc- 
tion, the  right  of  his  personal  representative  to  recover  for  his 
death  occasioned  by  a  defect  therein  is  defeated  by  such  intestate's 
assumption  of  the  risk."  *     Gombert  v.  McKay,  201  N.  Y.  27. 

(2)  The  defendant  had  a  contract  to  install  ventilation  appli- 
ances on  the  inside  of  the  roof  of  a  building.  Another  contractor 
had  a  contract  which  involved  painting  the  inside  of  the  roof 
before  the  ventilation  ducts  were  put  in  place.  The  defendant's 
superintendent  invited  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  who  was  engaged 
in  doing  the  painting,  to  use  a  scaffold  erected  by  the  former.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  and  while  so  engaged  the  scaffold  adjoin- 
ing, also  constructed  by  the  defendant,  fell,  due  to  the  fact  after- 
ward developed,  that  it  had  been  constructed  of  rotten  timber,  and 
killed  several  men.  The  plaintiff's  intestate  also  fell  and  was 
killed  although  it  was  not  proved  whether  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent he  was  actually  standing  on  the  scaffold  that  fell  or  was  in 
some  way  caught  and  pulled  over  by  the  falling  scaffold.  The 
proved  fact  was  that  ha  was  on  a  scaffold  constructed  by  the  defend- 
ant, fell  with  the  falling  scaffold  and  was  killed.  The  trial  court 
instructed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  no  cause  for  action  had  been  found  against  him,  that 
he  owed  no  duty  to  construct  a  proper  scaffold  for  the  deceased. 
In  reversing  the  action  of  the  trial  court,  the  First  Appellate 
Department  held  that  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  requires 
an  employer  to  construct  a  proper  scaffold,  is  violated  and  a  jury 

•  may  find  an  employer  guilty  of  negligence  if  a  scaffold  falls  in 
the  absence  of  other  producing  cause.     Further,  an  employer  is 

*  Reporter's  headnote. 
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liable  when  anyone  who  is  lawfully  using  the  scaffold  is  injured 
regardless  of  whether  the  injured  is  actually  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer who  had  the  scaffold  erected  or  by  someone  else.  The 
plaintiff's  intestate  was  lawfully  upon  the  scaffold  since  he  was 
there  at  the  suggestion  of  defendant's  superintendent  and  had  a 
right  to  expect  a  safe  scaffold.  On  these  grounds,  a  new  trial  was 
ordered  in  which. the  negligence  of  the  defendant  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury.  Three  judges  concurred  in  this,  but  one  judge 
dissented,  holding  that  the  defendant  owed  no  duty  to  the  deceased 
with  reference  to  the  scaffold  in  question.  Huston  v.  Dohson, 
138  App.  Div.  810. 

(3)  "  Where  a  servant  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  building 
was  injured  by  the  breaking  of  a  board  laid  upon  crosspieces,  and 
which  had  been  used  as  a  scaffold  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  the  master  is  liable  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law, 
although  at  the  time  of  the  injury  the  servant  was  engaged  in 
extending  the  scaffold  upward  by  laying  another  plank  upon  higher 
crosspieces.  The  part  of  the  scaffold  already  in  use  was  a  scaffold 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute."*  Jones  v.  Gamble,  140  App. 
Div.  733. 

(4)  "  By  sections  18  and  19  of  the  Labor  Law  an  absolute  duty, 
which  cannot  be  delegated,  is  imposed  upon  the  master  to  furnish  a 
safe  scaffold.  Where  in  an  action  to  recover  for  the  death  of 
plaintiff's  intestate  it  appears  that  he  was  working  on  a  scaffold 
drilling  holes  on  the  inside  of  an  elevator  well;  that  the  scaffold 
was  a  swinging  one  and  was  held  against  the  wall  by  a  brace 
reaching  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  well  ]  that  plaintiff's  intestate 
and  his  helper  were  both  precipitated  from  the  scaffold  while  at 
work ;  and  that  after  the  accident,  of  which  there  were  no  eye  wit- 
nesses, the  scaffold  was  seen  swinging  from  the  wall  with  the  brace 
hanging  down  and  blood  was  found  on  a  brace  four  feet  under  the 
loose  end  of  the  scaffold,  the  evidence  warrants  a  finding  that  the 
scaffold  was  improperly  braced  and  secured,  and  a  dismissal  of 
the  complaint  is  error."*  Tiedjen  v.  National  Elevator  Co.,  141 
A  pp.  Div.  529. 

•  Reporter's  headnote. 
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unguarded  hoistway  (section  20  of  the  labor  law). 

The  plaintiff,  an  architect,  entered  into  a  contract  to  plan  a 
building  and  superintend  its  construction  and  the  contractors  and 
laborers  engaged  thereupon.  During  the  construction,  a  work- 
man fell  through  an  unguarded  hoist  shaft  and  was  killed.  The 
deceased's  executor  obtained  judgment  for  damages  against  the 
defendant  in  this  case,  the  owner  of  the  building,  whereupon  the 
defendant  set  up  a  counterclaim  against  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  of  the  damages  awarded  to  the  deceased's  executor.  This 
counterclaim  was  demurred  to  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained 
on  the  ground  that  as  submitted  the  counterclaim  did  not  show 
sufficient  cause  of  action.  An  amended  counterclaim  was  sub- 
mitted which  was  also  demurred  to.  This  demurrer  was  over- 
ruled at  a  special  tenu  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  judgment 
granted  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  An  appeal  was  taken  and 
argued  before  the  First  Appellate  Department.  The  negligence 
charged  in  the  counterclaim  against  the  plaintiff  architect  was  an 
alleged  violation  of  section  20  of  the  Labor  Law  which  requires 
contractors  or  owners  of  a  building  under  construction  to  guard 
shafts  in  which  hoisting  apparatus  is  used. 

The  court  held  that  the  duty  of  an  architect  who  had  agreed  to 
"  superintend  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  said  building, 
and  of  the  contractors  and  laborers  engaged  in  constructing  the 
said  building,  and  to  use  and  employ  therein  their  best  skill  and 
endeavor ''  extended  only  so  far  as  "  to  see  that  the  building  was 
properly  constructed,  and  if  that  result  was  achieved  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  watch  and  inspect  every  means  adopted  by 
the  contractors  in  fulfilling  their  contract.  We  are,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  the  obligations  assumed  by  plaintiffs,  as 
specified  in  the  counterclaim,  did  not  include  an  obligation  to 
compel  the  observance  by  the  contractors  of  that  section  of  the 
Labor  Law  to  which  reference  has  been  made."  Clinton  v.  Boehm, 
139  App.  Div.  73. 

RAILROADS    (SECTION  42-A  OF  THE  RAILROAD  IJLW). 

Switchman  Not  Vice-Principal. —  Section  42-a  of  the  Railroad 
Law,  known  as  the  Barnes  Act,  which  renders  persons  "  who  have, 
as  a  part  of  their  duty,  for  the  time  boing,  physical  control  or  di- 
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rectiou  of  the  moveiuent  of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine,  car, 
train  or  telegraph  office,  are  vice-principals  of  such  corporation  or 
receiver,  and  are  not  fellow-servants  of  such  injured  or  deceased 
employee  "  was  invoked  by  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for  damages  re- 
cently decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Plaintiff's  intestate,  who 
was  conductor  for  the  defendant,  fell  in  the  act  of  coupling  a  car 
to  the  train,  was  run  over  and  killed.  The  only  witness  was  de- 
fendant's switchman  who  gave  signals  to  defendant's  engineer. 
The  switchman  testified  that  he  saw  deceased's  danger  and  sig- 
naled the  engineer  in  time  for  the  latter  to  have  stopped  the  train 
without  causing  an  injury.  Engineer  testified  that  signal  was  not 
made  in  time  to  prevent  the  accident.  Suit  was  brought  on 
ground  that  above-quoted  section  rendered  the  switchman  a  vice- 
principal  of  the  defendant.  The  court  held  unanimously  upon  the 
authority  of  Hallock  v.  Xew  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway 
Co.,*  that  the  switchman  was  not  a  vice-principal  of  the  railroad 
company.  Eagen  v.  Buffalo  Union  Terminal  B.  B.  Co.,  200 
iV^.  r.  478. 

Watchman  Not  Vice-Principal, —  Plaintiff's  intestate,  in  com- 
pany with  another  workman,  while  engaged  in  inspection  of  the 
track  of  the  defendant  railroad,  was  run  down  and  killed  by  an 
approaching  train,  no  warning  having  been  given  by  the  watching 
fellow  workman.  It  was  the  duty,  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  defendant  railroad,  that  one  of  the  two  workmen  should  watch 
for  approaching  trains  while  the  other  worked.  Suit  for  damages 
was  brought  under  section  42 -a  of  the  Railroad  Law,  the  conten- 
tion being  that  such  section  rendered  the  negligent  workman  a  vice- 
principal  of  the  railroad  rather  than  a  fellow  servant  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  the  Supreme  Court  a  verdict  for  $10,000  was  rendered. 
On  appeal,  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  reversed 
this  decision  and  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Hallock  v.  New 
York,  O.  &  W.  R.  Co.  (197  N.  Y.  450),*  the  statute  is  restricted 
to  those  employees  whose  special  or  sole  functions  are  to  give 
warning  and  does  not  apply  to  those  upon  whom  such  duty  devolves 
only  as  an  incident  of  their  work.  Hintze  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  B.  B. 
B.  Co.,  140  App.  Div.  852. 

•  Reported  In  the  March,  1910,  Balletin,  p.  88. 
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Application  to  Street  Railways  —  Motorman  as  Vice-PrincipaL 
—  The  motorman  on  a  street  railway  started  the  car  without  sig- 
nal thereby  injuring  the  conductor.  The  latter  instituted  action 
for  damages  against  the  railway  company.  The  court  held  that 
the  motorman  was  vice-principal  as  to  the  conductor  in  directing 
the  car  under  section  42-a  of  the  Railroad  Law,  and  that  this  law 
was  applicable  to  street  railways  as  well  as  to  steam  railroads.  The 
contention  of  the  defendant  that  motorman  and  conductor  were 
fellow-servants  was  not  allowed.  The  court  held  that  each  was  a 
vice-principal  of  the  company  with  regard  to  his  particular  duties. 
Two  of  the  justices  did  not  concur  on  the  first  ground,  holding 
that  the  conductor  was  vice-principal  with  regard  to  the  motorman, 
since  the  rules  of  the  company  required  the  motorman  to  be  always 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  conductor.  Simons  v.  The  Brooklyn 
Heights  B.  B,  Co.,  142  App.  Div.  36. 

ELECTION  OF  REMEDY  IX  LIABILITY  ACTION. 

The  plaintiflF,  a  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  was 
thrown  from  a  train  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
The  accident  occurred  in  New  Jersey,  and  action  was  brought 
charging  negligence  under  the  common  law,  under  the  New 
Jersey  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act.  At  special  term  the  defendant  alleged  that 
three  separate  causes  of  action  were  pleaded  and  moved  that  plain- 
tiff be  required  to  separate  and  number  the  causes  of  action.  The 
Special  Term  denied  defendant's  motion.  The  Appellate  tHvision 
in  effect  reversed  the  Special  Term,  holding  that  separate  causes  of 
action  were  pleaded  and  ordered  their  separation  by  the  plaintiff. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  there  was  only  one  cause  of  ac- 
tion, namely,  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  establish  this  by  the  common  law  and  by  statutes  as 
well.     Payne  v.  N.  Y.,  8.  &  W.  B.  B.  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  436. 

employers'  LIABILITY  LAW  OF  1902. 

What  is  Superintendence. —  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  recent 
case  held  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  superior  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  a  subordinate  from  acting  as  a  superintendent,  in  a  case 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  what  constitutes  superintendence 
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under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1902.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  opinion  by  Justice  Hiscock  present  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  gist  of  the  decision  on  the  above  point : 

The  action  is  brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  by  the  re- 
spondent against  the  appellant,  his  employer,  to  recover  for  personal  in- 
juries. The  latter,  at  its  plant  on  Staten  Island,  was  engaged  in  installing 
and  adjusting  a  large  machine  with  rollers  and  cog^vheels,  designed  for 
straightening  iron  beams.  One  Miller  was  the  superintendent  having  general 
charge  of  the  work,  and  one  Smith  was  his  assistant,  having  power  to  give 
directions  to  plaintiff  and  other  employees.  On  the  occasion  of  the  accident 
Smith  directed  the  respondent  to  readjust  a  certain  screw  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  operations  of  the  machine,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
work,  and  standing  in  wliole  or  part  on  a  cogwheel,  Smith  directed  Miller, 
who  was  manually  operating  the  lever  by  which  the  machine  could  be  set  in 
motion,  to  *'  go  ahead."  The  result  was  that  Miller,  obeying  this  direction 
or  signal,  set  the  machine  in  motion  and  respondent  was  injured. 

In  my  opinion  this  evidence,  with  other  testimony',  permitted  the  jury  to 
say  that  although,  generally  speaking,  Miller  was  the  •  superior,  on  this  oc- 
casion and  for  the  time  being  he  had  abdicated  his  position  of  command  and 
was  ilevoting  himself  to  purely  manual  work,  while  the  man  who  was 
ordinarily  his  assistant  and  subordinate  was  acting  as  superintendent  in 
overseeing  the  work  which  was  going  on  and  determining  when  one  step  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  machine  had  been  completed  and  when  the  next  one 
should  be  taken.  It  permitted  the  jury  to  take  the  view  that  this  was  super- 
intendence rather  than  the  one  urged  by  the  appellant  that  Miller  was  acting 
as  superintendent  mid  that  Smith's  directions  were  merely  a  signal  to  be 
passed  on  by  Miller.  {Guihnartin  V.  Solvay  Process  Co.,  189  N,  Y.  490; 
Gallagher  v.  ?^^etcman,  190  N.  Y.  444.) 

The  mere  presence  of  a  superior  does  not  necessarily  prevent  a  subordinate 
from  acting  as  a  superintendent.  This  is  apparent  and  the  principle  was 
practically  involved  and  settled  in  Andersen  v.  Penn.  Steel  Co,,  wherein  a 
judgment  for  the  pluintiff  was  affirmed  (197  X.  Y.  606).  Smith  v.  Millike^i 
Bros.,  200  A'.  V.  21. 

What  arc  ''  Ways." — "  Skids  consisting  of  planks  fastened  by 
cross])ieees  which  were  placed  by  employees  between  a  car  and  the 
platform  of  a  warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  merchandise 
from  the  car  are  not  ^  ways '  wdthin  the  meaning  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  appliances  fur- 
nished for  the  use  of  servants.  The  master  is  not  obliged  to  fur- 
nish the  best  known  appliances,  but  merely  such  as  are  reasonably 
safe  and  suitable  —  such  as  a  prudent  man  would  furnish  if  his 
own  life  were  exposed  to  the  danger  that  would  result  from  unsuit- 
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able  or  unsafe  appliances.  Hence,  where  an  employee,  having 
helped  to  place  such  a  skid  as  a  detail  of  his  work,  was  injured 
owing  to  the  fact  that  fellow-servants  in  pushing  a  truck  along 
the  skids,  which  were  secured  against  movement  by  a  cleat  on  the 
platform  of  the  warehouse,  so  operated  it  as  to  cause  one  of  the 
skids  to  fall,  the  master  is  not  liable  where  the  skids  had  been  used 
for  many  years  without  accident  and  were  similar  to  those  used  by 
others  engaged  in  the  same  business  and  were  reasonably  safe  and 
proper."*  Heiser  v.  Cincinnati  Abattoir  Co,,  141  App.  Div. 
400. 

LIABILITY  UNDER  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

Safe  Place  to  ^York. —  In  the  blasting  of  a  tunnel,  the  drillers 
left  rook  so  loosely  held  that  there  was  danger  of  its  falling.  One 
of  the  workmen  whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  the  excavated  material 
called  the  attention  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  work  to 
the  loosened  rock  and  the  danger  of  its  falling.  The  general 
superintendent  recognized  the  danger  and  promised  to  remove  the 
rock  at  once.  This  was  not  done  and  the  rock  fell  killing  plain- 
tiifs  intestate.  The  Appellate  Division  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  trial  court  dismissing  the  complaint  and  rendering  judgment 
for  the  defendant.  The  Court  of  Appeals  gave  assent  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  according  to  the  common  law,  under  which  this 
action  was  brought,  the  rule  which  requires  a  master  to  provide  a 
reasonably  safe  place  for  his  servants  to  work  has  no  application 
where  the  danger  to  wliich  they  are  exposed  arises  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  itself,  but  held  that  "  while  it  is  true  that  the 
master  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  the  negligence  of  another 
when  he  conducts  the  work  in  a  proper  manner  and  prescribes 
proper  rules  for  its  performance,  yet  when  he  knows  that  one  set 
of  servants  have  so  negligently  done  their  work  as  to  occasion 
danger  to  a  fellow-servant,  it  is  his  duty  to  interpose  and  take 
reasonable  means  to  see  that  the  rules  are  complied  with,  the  work 
properly  done  and  the  danger  removed."  The  judgment  of  the 
Appellate  Division  was  reversed  and  new  trial  granted.  Henry  v. 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Company,  201  N.  Y.  140. 

Safe  Place  to  Work. — ^A  pole  was  set  up  thirty  feet  long,  sunk 
into  the  earth  for  four  feet  and  secured  by  four  steel  guy  ropes. 


*  Reporter's  headnote. 
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After  having  served  the  immediate  purpose  of  its  erection,  three  of 
the  four  guys  were  removed  and  suggestion  was  made  to  the  de- 
fendant that  the  pole  be  taken  down.  He,  however,  directed  it  to 
remain  for  possible  use  later.  Afterwards,  it  became  necessary  for 
two  boilers  to  be  moved,  the  path  requiring  them  to  pass  between 
the  pole  and  guy  rope.  The  first  boiler  was  so  high  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  the  "  slack  "  in  the  guy  rope  to  enable  the 
boiler  to  pass  under  it.  The  second  boiler,  which  was  still  higher, 
was  being  moved  in  the  same  manner  when  it  struck  the  guy  rope, 
and  caused  the  pole  to  fall,  thereby  injuring  the  plaintiff.  The 
trial  court  submitted  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  the  master 
had  provided  a  safe  place  for  his  servants  to  work.  The  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff  and  awarded  damages.  The  Appellate  Division 
affirmed  the  judgment.  The  Court  of  Appeals  holds,  however,  that 
there  was  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  since  the  pole 
was  securely  embedded  and  would  not  have  fallen  had  the  guy 
rope  not  been  struck  by  the  boiler.  That  the  boiler  did  strike  the 
guy  rope  was  due  not  to  the  negligence  of  the  master  but  to  that 
of  the  plaintiff  or  of  his  fellow-servants.  That  the  place  to  work 
became  unsafe  was  due  to  failure  of  the  servants  to  exercise  ordi- 
nary care.     Shairau  v.  Sullivan,  201  N.  Y.  57. 

Contributory  Negligence  —  Unwitnessed  Fatal  Accident. — ^The 
dead  body  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  an  employee  of  the  defendant, 
was  discovered  lying  on  the  railroad  track  of  the  defendant.  Ac- 
tion to  recover  damages  was  brought  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
fendant was  negligent  in  that  its  passenger  train,  while  proceeding 
under  a  special  order  on  a  track  over  which  it  had  previously,  al- 
though infrequently,  run,  approached  the  station  without  warning 
by  whistle  or  bell,  and  without  headlight  although  darkness  and 
rain  had  set  in.  At  the  same  time  a  freight  train  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  cars  was  passing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour  with  puffing  and  considerable  rattling  in  ap  opposite  direc- 
tion on  a  parallel  track.  The  inference  was  that  plaintiff's  intes- 
tate and  also  a  fellow-workman,  whose  dead  body  was  found  ten 
feet  away,  had  crossed  from  the  track  on  which  the  freight  train 
was  proceeding  to  the  track  on  which  the  passenger  train  was  pro- 
ceeding. The  trial  court  gave  a  verdict  for  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  verdict  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Appellate 
Division.     But  the  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  while  the  facts 
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justified  the  finding  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
these  were  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  intestate  was  free  from 
contributory  negligence.  "  The  trial  court  had,  and  we  have,  no 
right  to  conjecture  that  the  intestate  was  free  from  negligence; 
it  was  incumbent  upon  plaintiff  to  give  proof  thereof."  Clancy 
V.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  £  Hartford  R.  Co.,  201  N.  Y.  235. 

Contributory  Negligence. — ^An  extra  train  was  proceeding  under 
special  orders  from  the  train  dispatcher  which  required  it  to  meet 
train  28  at  Warsaw.  On  arriving  at  Warsaw,  another  order  was 
received  in  no  way  countermanding  the  previous  order,  but  direct- 
ing it  to  run  ahead  of  train  31  from  Warsaw  to  Gainesville.  The 
extra  train  left  Warsaw  before  train  28  had  arrived  and  in  a  col- 
lision the  fireman  was  killed.  His  administrator  brought  action 
for  damages,  the  engineer  and  conductor  being  united  as  defend- 
ants with  the  railroad  company.  The  trial  court  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendants.  On  appeal,  it  was  held  that  although  the  de- 
fendants were  guilty  of  negligence,  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to 
prove  the  absence  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  fireman  was  required  to  have  the  same  knowledge  of 
the  train  orders  as  the  engineer  and  conductor  had.  If  the  fire- 
man forgot  the  first  order,  or,  if  remembering  it,  he  failed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  engineer  and  conductor  to  it,  he  was  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence  and  recovery  is  barred.  BiUler  v.  B.  R,  & 
P.  R.  Co.,  142  App.  Div.  282. 

Assumption  of  Rish  Defined. —  The  plaintiff,  a  carpenter,  while 
engaged  in  nailing  planks  in  defendant's  terminal  yards,  was 
struck  and  injured  by  a  passing  locomotive.  Action  was  brought 
charging  that  the  defendant  did  not  furnish  a  safe  place  to  work 
in,  that  due  care  was  not  taken  to  warn  plaintiff  and  fellow  work- 
men of  approaching  cars.  Plaintiff  testified  that  during  the  entire 
time  of  his  service,  more  than  a  month,  no  watchman  was  pro- 
vided and  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  watch  for  himself.  In 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  which  awarded  $6,000 
damages,  the  Appellate  Division  defined,  at  length,  the  doctrine  of 
assumption  of  ri?k  at  common  law,  as  follows : 

In  Buch  case  Ti'faat  is  the  common  law?  Tlie  plaintiff  urges  in  effect  that 
the  plaintiff  assumed  only  such  risks  as  remained  after  the  master  had 
performed  its  duty  to  make  the  place  safe.  The  rule,  imperfectly  stated,  has 
no  present   application,  and   requires  clearer  understanding  of   its   meaning 
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than  Bometinies  exists.  When  the  service  hegins,  the  servant,  inferably  rep- 
resenting himself  as  competent  for  his  duties,  is  deemed  to  assume  the  risks 
incident  to  the  business  in  the  absence  of  modification  of  such  presumed 
obligation,  and  further  risks  later  considered.  Then  the  first  question  is, 
what  are  the  risks  incident  to  a  business?  Are  they  all  risks  that  may 
accrue  from  the  business  protected  by  no  attempted  safeguards,  or  the  risks 
that  exist  or  will  arise  in  a  business,  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  make  the  undertaking  in  place  and  ap- 
pliance reasonably  safe?  Clearly  the  latter.  A  car  repairer,  going  to  his 
work  on  and  among  railroad  tracks,  knows  that  his  environment  will  be 
dangerous,  but  he  has,  unless  he  has  actual  or  constructive  notice  to  the 
contrary,  the  legal  right  to  expect  that  he  will  be  confronted  by  only  such 
risks  as  the  care  required  of  the  master,  in  making  and  enforcing  rules  and 
providing  other  safety  expedients,  does  not  remove  or  diminish.  But 
this  rule  does  not  mean  that  the  servant  assumes  no  risks  as  to  matters 
within  the  scope  of  the  master's  duty.  He  begins  to  assume  risks  at 
the  instant  his  service  begins.  What  are  they?  They  are  (1)  the  serv- 
ant's risks  incident  to  the  business  (2)  the  risks  obvious  or  discoverable 
in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  from  whatever  cause  arising.  The  first 
class  of  risks  has  been  considered.  The  second  class  may  be  illustrated. 
Suppose  the  servant  sees  something  palpably  dangerous,  or  assume  that 
there  is  something  menacing  discoverable  in  the  exercise  of  care  that  a 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  uses  in  going  about  his  work  and  doing  it, 
and  that  the  condition  arose  from  the  negligence  of  the  master,  then 
the  servant  shall  not  shut  his  eyes  to  it  and  incur  its  perils.  It  is  a 
danger  that  looks  him  in  the  face  and  obstructs  his  work,  and  if  he,  uncon- 
strained, and  by  the  master  uninfluenced  knows  the  peril  of  it  and  keeps 
doing  within  the  reach  of  it,  he  takes  the  risk  of  it.  The  danger  may  come 
from  the  master's  first  and  only  negligent  act  or  omission,  and  if  the  servant 
sees  or  should  perceive  the  risk  of  it,  he  owes  himself  the  duty  of  self- 
protection.  So  much  the  more  if  the  master's  habitual  negligence  has  made 
dangerous  the  servant's  discharge  of  his  duties.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
servant  is  solicitously  and  eagerly  to  watch,  lest  his  master  be  negligent  and 
he  be  hurt  thereby.  His  trust  in  his  master's  fidelity  to  his  duty  may  be 
somewhat  measured  by  the  duty  and  the  known  facts  and  conditions  that 
are  present.  But  when  the  condition,  whether  or  not  arising  from  the  master's 
negligence,  is  known  or  should  be  known  to  persons  using  their  senses,  as 
men  ordinarily  prudent  usually  do,  then  the  servant's  duty  arises  and  the 
burden  falls  on  him  to  look  out  for  himself.  It  is  not  necessary  in  the 
present  case  to  make  careful  explanation  of  the  scope  of  the  words  "dis- 
coverable in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care."  Indeed,  so  infinite  are  the 
varieties  of  facts  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise.  But  there  is  involved 
the  expectation  that  no  man  will  or  can  go  about  his  business  with  his 
eyes  shut  and  indifferent  to  his  surroundings,  and  that,  even  though  the  law 
furnishe««  him  certain  protection  by  imposing  duties  upon  the  master,  there 
is  a  margin  of  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed,  even  that  arising  from  his 
mastei's  negligence,  and  that  if  he  sees  danger,  however  happening,  he  will 
not  expose  himself  to  it,  and  that  if  danger  exists  that  will  come  under 
the  observation   of   a  person  going  about  his   work   with   ordinary   circum- 
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BtanceB.  he  will  discover  and  avoid  it.  (Crown  v.  Orr,  140  N.  Y.  450,  452.) 
But  there  is  one  fundamental  condition  of  the  servant  assuming  this  class 
of  risks.  He  must  be  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  in  time  and  circumstance 
to  make  observation  and  act  upon  it.  Every  master,  unless  forbidden  by 
statute  or  agreement  with  his  servant,  has  the  right  to  use  his  own  methods 
of  work  and  select  his  own  appliances  therefor.  But  when  he  employs  a 
servant  he  must  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  know  it,  if  such  methods  or  ap- 
pliances fall  below  the  protection  which  the  law  demands  him  to  afford. 
Bui  if  the  servant  know,  either  at  the  time  of  entering  the  employment,  or 
discover  thereafter  the  master's  departure  from  legal  duty,  the  servant 
assumes  the  risk  of  it.  So  a  farmer  may  use  horses  or  wagons  or  other 
equipincnt,  or  utensils,  that  through  his  neglect  are  not  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  hired  to  use  them ;  but  if  the  latter  knows  of  the  breach  of  duty 
towards  him  and  that  the  master  furnishes  what  due  care  would  condemn, 
the  servant  must  make  his  choice  to  go  on  or  to  stop,  in  the  absence  of 
necessity,  constraint,  promise  or  statement  on  the  part  of  his  master,  com- 
pelling or  justifying  that  he  abide  by  or  confront  the  danger. 

If  the  rule  of  the  assumption  of  risk  be  applied  to  the  plaintiff,  there 
must  be  decision  against  him.  He  knew  that  the  place  was  dangerous; 
he  knew  that  he  was  not  guarded  by  watchmen  and  was  so  appreciative 
of  this  neglect  and  the  peril  to  which  it  exposed  him  he  watched  for  himself, 
and  althougli  so  near  a  rail  as  to  invite  collision  with  a  passing  locomotive, 
he  watched  so  indifferently  as  to  remain  in  the  way  when  it  came.  There 
was  no  stress  of  duty,  action  or  obedience  that  diverted  or  impaired  the 
watchfulness  that  he  owed  to  himself.  His  master,  to  his  own  knowledge,  had 
left  its  obligation  unfulfilled  and  cast  upon  him  the  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  he  was  injured  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  perform  this  duty  which 
had  fallen  to  him  and  which  he  had  assimied.  The  facts  could  no  more 
clearly  demand  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  or  risk. 
Reinertsen  v.  Erie  Railroad  Co,,  142  App.  Div.  31. 

Assumption  of  Risk  —  Defective  Machine. —  The  plaintiff 
while  operating  a  putty  machine  suffered  loss  of  three  fingers,  due, 
as  alleged,  to  a  defective  ratchet  which  reversed  the  action  of  the 
machine  while  in  operation,  thereby  causing  the  injury.  In  a 
common-law  action,  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  rendered.  On 
appeal,  the  Second  Appellate  Department  held  that  the  plaintiff 
had  assumed  the  risks  of  the  employment  since  he  was  aware  of 
the  alleged  defects  of  the  machine  for  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
injury  during  which  time  he  had  made  no  complaint  to  his  em- 
ployer. Plaintiff  testified  that  he  had  told  a  fellow-workman  of 
the  defect  and  threatened  to  quit  work  and  that  the  fellow-work- 
man had  promised  to  repair  the  defect.  The  lower  court,  how- 
ever, instructed  the  jury  that  the  fellow-workman  was  without 
authority  to  make  such  promise^  hence  such  promise  had  no  hearing 
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on  the  question.  The  Appellate  Court  ruled,  moreover,  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  defect  in  the  machine 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident,  but  that  the  plaintiff 
himself,  by  voluntarily  putting  his  hand  inside  the  machine  while 
it  was  in  motion  contrary  to  a  notice  posted  near  the  machine 
which  warned  employees  not  to  put  their  hands  in  the  machine 
while  in  motion,  was  responsible  for  it.  This  disregard  of  the  de- 
fendant's order  was  a  further  assumption  of  risk  by  the  plaintiff. 
Meigel  v.  E.  V.  Crandall  Oil  and  Pvity  Manufacturing  Co.;  141 
App.  Div.  828. 

Constitutionality  of  Private  Banking  Law.  * 
One  of  the  group  of  laws  enacted  in  1910  for  the  protection  of 
immigrants  against  fraud  was  chapter  348,  which  amended  the 
law  concerning  private  banking  so  as  to  require  aU  persons  who 
received  deposits  of  money  to  procure  a  license  from  the  comp- 
troller. The  comptroller  might  at  his  discretion  approve  or  re- 
ject the  application  for  a  license.  Among  other  classes  made 
exempt  from  the  statute  were  those  receiving  deposits  when  the 
average  sum  received  was  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
those  giving  a  bond  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  city  of 
one  million  inhabitants  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  elsewhere  in  the 
state. 

An  application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  enforcement  of  the 
act  was  made  before  a  special  tcnn  of  the  Supreme  Court,  New 
York.  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  alleging  denial 
of  due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  that  the  act 
exceeded  the  police  power  of  the  state,  that  it  created  arbitrary 
classifications  and  that  the  discretion  granted  to  the  comptroller 
to  issue  the  license  was  arbitrary. 

Justice  Bijur,  sitting,  held  that  the  classification  based  on  the 
annual  average  of  deposits  was  constitutionally  unjust  and  un- 
equal, also  that  the  discretion  vested  in  the  comptroller  was  arbi- 
tary  to  an  unconstitutional  degree  in  that  no  test  was  prescribed 
in  accordance  with  which  the  discretion  of  the  comptroller  was  to 
be  controlled.     Lee  v.  O'Malley,  69  Misc.  215. 
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A  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  same  statute  was 
brought  also  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern 
District,  New  York.  Justice  Lacombe  in  a  brief  statement  of  con- 
clusions held  the  act  constitutional.  Engel  v.  0' Medley,  182  Fed. 
Kep.  365.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  on  January  3,  1911,  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  court 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Holmes.    The  full  text  of  the  opinion  appears  below: 

This  is  a  biU  in  equity  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  Chapter  348  of  the 
Laws  of  New  York  for  1910,  which  forbids  individuals  or  partnerships  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  of  money  for  safe  keeping  or  for  the 
purpose  of  transmission  to  another  or  for  any  other  purpose  without  a  license 
from  the  comptroller.  The  requirements  for  obtaining  the  license,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  plaintiff,  are  that  the  applicant  shall  deposit  $10,000  with  the 
Comptroller  and  present  a  bond  with  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
less  than  $10,000,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Comptroller,  conditioned  upon  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  duties  undertaken.  After  notice  shall  have  be^n  posted 
for  two  weeks  the  Comptroller  may  approve  or  disapprove  the  application  in 
his  discretion,  and  licensees  are  to  pay  a  fee  of  $50.  §  23.  The  license  is 
revocable  at  all  times  by  the  Comptroller  for  cause  shown.  §  26.  Carrying 
on  the  business  specified,  or  using  the  word  "  banking "  or  "  banker  **  on 
signs,  letterheads  or  advertisements  in  connection  with  any  business,  without 
a  license,  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  §  27.  The  foregoing  pri visions  do  not 
apply  to  any  corporation  or  "  individual  banker  "  authorized  to  do  business 
under  the  banking  law,  or  to  national  banks;  to  any  hotelkeeper  who  shall 
receive  money  for  safekeeping  from  a  guest;  to  any  express  or  telegraph 
company  receiving  money  for  transmission;  to  individuals  or  partnerships 
where  the  average  amount  of  each  sum  received  on  deposit  or  for  trans- 
mission in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  shall  have  been  not  less  than 
$500  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  an  afiidavit  to  that  effect;  or,  finally, 
to  any  individual  or  partnership  filing  a  bond  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
for  $100,000  when  the  business  is  in  a  city  having  a  million  inhabitants, 
or,  if  elsewhere,  for  $50,000;  or  money,  or  securities  that  the  Comptroller 
approves,     f  29d. 

The  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  has 
l)een  engaged  in  the  business  specified  in  the  statute  for  twenty  years;  that 
by  good  reputation  and  considerable  expenditure  he  has  made  his  business 
of  great  value,  and  that  it  chiefly  consists  in  receiving  deposits  in  very 
small  sums  from  time  to  time  until  they  reach  an  amount  sufficient  to  be 
sent  to  other  states  and  mainly  to  foreign  countries.  The  plaintiff  further 
alleges  that  he  has  not  the  means  that  would  enable  him  to  make  the  de- 
posit and  give  the  bond  required,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
him  will  compel  him  to  close.  He  avers  that  the  statute  is  unconstitutional 
as  against  him  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Article  I,  §  8.  The  bill 
was  demurred  to  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  Circuit  Court. 
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The  first  objection  urged  by  the  plaintiflf  in  argument  is  to  a  requirement 
that  we  have  not  mentioned,  that  the  applicant  must  have  been  continuously 
for  five  years  immediately  preceding  his  application  a  resident  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  plaintiff  alleges  thafc  he  satisfies  this  requirement,  he  has 
nothing  to  complain  of.  And  therefore,  without  intimating  any  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  clause,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  matters  in  which  he  is 
concerned.  Southern  Ry.  Co.  v.  King,  217  U.  S.  524,  534.  As  a  preliminary 
to  his  argument  the  plaintiff  denies  that  he  is  in  any  sense  a  banker,  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  treat  the  receipt  of  money  for  safe  keeping  or 
transmission  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  as  a  case  of  bailment  in  which 
the  very  coins  received  must  be  returned  or  sent  on.  Of  course  this  is  not 
a  true  construction  of  the  statute,  as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title 
"  Private  Banking."  The  receipt  of  money  by  a  bank,  although  it  only 
creates  a  debt,  is  in  a  popular  sense  the  receipt  of  money  for  safe  keeping, 
since  the  depositor  can  draw  it  out  again  at  such  time  and  in  such  sums 
as  he  chooses.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  transmission  of  money  con- 
templated very  generally  is  accomplished  by  a  draft,  and  practically  never 
by  Fending  on  the  identical  currency  received.  One  form  at  least  of  the 
business  aimed  at  and,  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  that  carried  on  by  the 
plaintiff,  is  a  branch  of  the  banking  business.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  busi- 
ness largely  done  with  poor  and  ignorant  immigrants,  especially  on  their 
first  arrival  here. 

We  presume  that  the  money  deposited  with  the  plaintiff  is  not  drawn  upon 
by  checks,  so  that  a  part  of  the  argument  in  Noble  State  Bank  v.  Haskell, 
just  decided,  ante,  p.  104,  may  not  apply.  On  the  other  hand,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  protection  of  such  depositors  against  fraud,  which  is 
the  purpose  running  through  the  statute,  is  especially  needed  by  a%  least 
that  class  of  them  with  whom  the  persons  hit  by  the  statute  largely  deal. 
The  case  cited  establishes  that  the  state  may  regulate  that  business  and 
may  take  strong  measures  to  render  it  secure.  It  also  establishes  that  the 
plaintiff  has  no  such  constitutional  right  to  carry  it  on  at  will  as  to  raise 
him  above  state  laws  not  manifestly  unfit  to  accomplish  the  supposed  end, 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  need,  or  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  discrimination. 
The  <7ua5i-paternal  relations  shown  in  argument  and  by  documents  to  exist 
between  those  following  the  plaintiff's  calling  and  newly-arrived  immigrants 
justifies  a  supervision  more  paternal  than  is  needed  in  ordinary  affairs. 
Whether  the  court  thinks  them  wise  or  not  such  laws  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  discretion  which  belongs  to  legislatures  anil  which  it  is  usual  for  them 
to  exert. 

This  appeal  seems  to  have  been  taken  upon  the  notion  that  the  plaintiff 
had  a  business  which,  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  state  could 
not  touch.  But  although  cut  off  from  that  broad  proposition,  his  counsel 
presents  other  more  specific  objections  to  the  act  with  earnestness  and  force. 
It  is  said  that  even  if  the  plaintiff  could  furnish  the  money  and  bond 
required,  the  Comptroller  might  refuse  a  license  upon  his  arbitrary  whim. 
No  guides  are  given  in  §  25  for  the  discretion  that  he  is  to  exercise 
and  a  provision  in  §  29e  that  nothing  in  the  article  shall  be  oonstrued 
to  require  the  Comptroller  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  solvency  of  any 
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applicant  is  thought  to  exclude  solvency  as  the  test  and  to  leave  the  matter 
aT'sea.  We  do  not  so  understand  the  purpose  and  purport  of  fi  29e,  and 
should  suppose  that  the  discretion  to  be  exercised  in  the  refusal  to  grant 
the  license  under  |  25  was  similar  to  that  exercised  under  §  26  in  revoking 
one;  and  that  in  each  ease  the  Comptroller  was  expected  to  act  for  cause. 
But  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  remedy,  if  any,  for  a  breach  of  duty  on 
his  part  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  consider;  for  the  power  of  the  state 
to  make  the  pursuit  of  a  calling  dependent  upon  obtaining  a  license  is 
well  established,  where  safety  seems  to  require  it,  and  what  we  have  said 
before  sufficiently  indicates  that  this  calling  is  one  to  which  the  require- 
ment may  be  attached.  See  Qundling  v.  Chicago,  177  U,  8.  1S3;  lAeherman 
V.  Van  de  Carr,  199  17.  8.  552. 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  the  statute  makes  unconstitutional  discriminations 
by  excepting  the  classes  mentioned  in  §  29d  above,  especially  those  in 
whose  business  the  average  amoimt  of  each  sum  received  is  not  less  than 
$500  and  those  who  give  a  bond  of  $100,000  or  $50,000.  But  the  former 
of  these  exceptions  has  the  manifest  purpose  to  confine  the  law  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  class  thought  by  the  legislature  to  need  protection,  and 
the  latter  merely  substitutes  a  different  form  of  security,  as  it  well  may. 
"Legislation  which  regulates  business  may  well  make  distinctions  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  evil."  Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Worst,  207  U.  S. 
338,  355,  356.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  where  size  is  not  an  index  to  an 
admitted  evil  the  law  cannot  discriminate  between  the  great  and  small. 
But  in  this  case  size  is  an  index.  Where  the  average  amount  of  each  sum 
received  is  not  less  than  $500  we  know  that  we  have  not  before  us  the 
class  of  ignorant  and  helpless  depositors,  largely  foreign,  whom  the  law 
seeks  to  protect  See  Musco  v.  United  8urety  Co.,  190  N,  Y.  459,  466; 
McLean  v.  Arkansas,  211  U.  8.  539,  551. 

We  come  to  the  final  objection  that  this  statute  is  an  attempt  to  regulate 
commerce  with  other  states.  When,  as  in  this  matter,  the  Constitution 
takes  from  the  states  only  a  portion  of  their  otherwise  absolute  control, 
there  may  be  expected  difficulties  in  drawing  the  dividing  line,  because  where 
it  shall  be  put  is  a  question  of  more  or  less.  The  trouble  is  inherent  in 
the  situation,  but  it  is  the  same  in  kind  that  meets  us  everywhere  else  in 
the  law.  The  question  is  whether  the  state  law  creates  a  direct  burden 
upon  what  it  is  for  Congress  to  control,  and  the  facts  of  the  specliic  case 
must  be  weighed.  In  doing  so  we  reeur  to  what  we  have  said  above,  that 
we  cannot  regard  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  business  in  his  bill  as 
describing  the  receipt  of  bailments  for  the  transmission  of  the  identical 
objects  received  to  other  states.  Neither  do  we  regard  the  law  as  having 
had  such  bailments  primarily  in  mind.  Under  the  statement  in  the  bill  and 
the  words  of  the  law,  we  must  take  it  that  the  money  received  even  when 
received  for  transmission  becomes  the  money  of  the  depositary  and  his 
obligation  that  of  a  debtor  under  contract  to  pay  as  may  be  directed.  Pre- 
sumably the  depositor  retains  the  right  to  call  for  his  money  himself  or 
to  change  any  direction  that  may  have  been  given,  until  the  money  has 
kft  the  "  private  banker's  "  bands.    The  law,  as  was  said  of  a  similar  one 
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by  th€  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  -was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
and  safeguarding  the  business  of  receiving  deposits,  which  precedes  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  transmission  of  money,  although  leading 
to  it.  Musco  V.  United  Surety  Co.,  196  N.  Y.  469,  46«,  467.  The  fact  that 
it  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  it  does  not  change  the  result.  Diamond  Glue  Co. 
T.  United  SUtes  Glue  Co.,  1S7  U.  S.  611,  616.  The  case  is  similar  in 
principle  to  Ware  &>  Leland  v.  Mobile  County,  209  U.  S.  405,  where  the 
nearest  cases  on  the  other  side  are  distinguished.  See  further,  Williams  v. 
Fears,  179  U.  S.  270.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  infringed,  and  on  the  whole  case  that  the  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  was  right. 
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NOTE  ON  NEW  YORK  ACCIDENT  STATISTICS. 

Beginning  with  the  current  official  year  (October  1,  1910,  to 
September  30,  1911)  certain  changes  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  accident  statistics  published  in  the  quarterly 
Bulletin,  which  it  may  be  well  to  explain  briefly  in  order  that 
their  precise  nature  and  the  reasons  for  them  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  those  who  make  use  of  such  statistics.  The  general 
reason  for  these  changes,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  that  they  are 
simply  an  incident  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  work  in 
this  field,  made  possible  by  some  additional  appropriation  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1910,  at  the  instance  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission on  Employers^  Liability,  etc.,  as  noted  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Labor  (p.  27). 

First  of  all,  a  change  was  made  this  year  with  respect  to  what 
accidents  shall  be  reported.  Hitherto  the  accidents  in  factories 
which  employers  were  required  to  report  have  been  specified  as 
those  causing  "  cessation  from  work  for  at  least  half  a  day  (five 
hours  or  more)."  At  the  instance  particularly  of  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspection  this  limit  has  now  been  abolished,  and  it  is 
required  that  all  accidents  shall  be  reported  which  occasion  any 
interruption  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  injured  person.  The 
prime  reason  for  <this  change  was  the  consideration  that  as  an 
indicator  of  danger  a  trivial  accident  may  be  quite  as  significant  as 
a  serious  one.  A  small  finger  cut  from  a  buzz  saw,  which  may 
not  interrupt  work  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  may  indicate 
the  need  of  a  guard,  if  attention  be  given  to  it,  quite  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  a  hand  on  the  same  saw.  In  addition  'to  this,  is  the  fact 
that  the  setting  of  any  limit  of  time  necessarily  involves  trans- 
ferring to  employers  a  certain  power  of  discrimination  as  to  re 
porting,  which,  quite  in  the  absence  of  intentional  withholding  of 
reports,  tends  in  the  long  run  to  make  the  reporting  of  those 
within  the  limit  less  complete.  The  requirement  that  all  acci- 
dents causing  any  loss  of  time  from  work  shall  be  reported  was 
applied  to  factory,  mine,  quarry  and  tunnel  accidents,  therefore, 
beginning  October  1,  1910,  and  the  same  was  applied  to  building 
accidents,  the  reporting  of  which  was  begun  on  that  date.     The 
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effect  of  this  change  is,  of  course,  to  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  accidents  reported  this  year  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
But  the  seriousness  of  this  disturbance  as  to  possible  comparisons 
is  not  so  great  when  it  is  recalled  that  it  has  never  been  possible 
thus  far  to  insure  complete  reporting  in  any  year,  so  that  com- 
parison of  one  year  with  another  has  always  been  practically  im- 
possible owing  to  the  element  of  increasing  completeness  in  returns 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  the  intention,  moreover,  so  far  as  it  shall 
prove  to  be  practicable,  to  present  in  the  annual  reports  tabulations 
of  the  time  lost  in  accidents  which  will  show  separately  the  num- 
ber in  which  the  loss  was  under  five  hours,  thus  making  possible 
continued  comparisons  between  years  on  the  same  basis,  so  far 
as  such  may  be  worth  while. 

A  second  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  form  of  presenta- 
tion is  one  from  the  number  of  accidents  reported,  to  the  number 
of  accidents  occurring  and  reported  as  the  basis  for  tabulations 
for  each  quarter  or  year.  Heretofore  the  tabulation  for  one  quar- 
ter has  always  included  a  number  of  accidents  which  occurred  in 
a  previous  quarter  but  had  not  been  reported  until  a  subsequent 
quarter.  It  has  seemed  wise  to  make  the  effort  to  change  the  basis 
so  as  to  present  for  each  quarter  the  cases  actually  occurring  in 
that  quarter.  A  supplementary  column  for  each  quarter  shows  the 
additional  cases  which  were  reported  in  that  quarter,  so  that  the 
total  reported  can  be  seen  as  heretofore.  In  the  annual  reports 
the  late-reported  oases  will  be  combined  with  the  others  except 
such  as  come  in  after  the  annual  tabulations,  which  will  be  enu- 
merated each  time  in  the  report  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  new  basis  for  the  tabulations  are  its  greater 
accuracy  as  to  the  facts  in  general,  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
promptness  of  reporting,  and  that  it  offers  the  only  correct  basis 
for  any  consideration  of  whether  accidents  are  increasing  or  de- 
creasing or  for  the  calculation  of  accident  rates,  should  such  prove 
to  be  practicable. 

In  the  third  place,  a  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the 
BuLLETii^  presentation  of  the  nature  and  results  of  injuries. 
Heretofore  an  effort  has  been  made  to  classify  all  injuries  as 
temporary  or  permaneoit.  But  as  the  number  of  cases  reported 
increased  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  necessary  supple- 
mentary inquiries  to  determine  in  many  cases  whether  an  injury 
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was  permanent  simply  grew  beyond  the  possibility  of  its  adequate 
performance  with  the  force  available  for  this  line  of  work.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  in  1907  to  add  a  third  class  as  to 
extent  of  injury,  namely,  one  under  the  heading  "  serious  injuries, 
probably  permanent''  Had  it  proven  necessary  to  leave  in  this 
new  class  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cases, 
it  would  not  have  detracted  seriously  from  the  general  results. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  during  the  last  four  years  the  number  of 
cases  in  this  doubtful  class  has  slightly  exceeded  the  number 
certainly  known  to  be  permanent  at  the  time  of  tabulation,  the 
figures  being  8,306  in  the  class  of  "  serious  and  probably  perma- 
nent ''  as  against  8,134  known  "  permanent "  injuries.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  only  means  of  eliminating  this  doubtful  class  is 
by  supplementary  inquiries  on  this  point  after  a  sufficient  lapse 
of  time  from  the  first  report  of  the  accident  (which  the  law  re- 
quires to  be  made  within  48  hours  of  the  accident)  so  that  results 
'  are  known.  But  with  the  number  of  cases  to  be  handled  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  compass  such  supplementarj'^  inquiries  within 
the  time  available  for  Buuletin  tabulations.  It  can,  however, 
now  be  done  for  annual  report  tables.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
determined  to  discontinue  in  the  Bulletin  any  attempt 
at  a  final  classification  as  to  extent  of  injury  (but  such  classifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  supplementary  inquiries  will  be  continued  in 
annual  report  tables  in  which  it  is  hoped  to  compass  practically 
complete  returns  on  this  point),  and  to  substitute  therefor  certain 
facts  which  are  practically  fully  known  at  the  time  of  the  first 
report.  These  are  (1)  parts  of  person  injured,  under  a  practically 
new  classification;  (2)  character  of  injuries,  under  a  classification 
partly  new  and  partly  old;  (3)  number  of  fatal  cases,  as  before; 
and  (4)  number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  complete  severance 
or  loss  of  part  in  the  accident  itself  or  immediately  necessary  in 
the  treatment  of  the  injury.  This  class  is  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  those  cases  previously  classified  as  permanent  injuries  which 
could  be  known  as  such  at  the  time  of  the  accident;  permanent 
injuries  in  former  tables,  however,  have  always  included  all  cases 
in  which  either  immediate  or  later  reports  showed  loss  or  crippling 
of  part.  The  new  class  is  also  nearly  equivalent  to  the  medical 
class  of  "traumatic  amputations,"  except  that  surgical  amputa- 
tions immediately  necessary  are  included.    All  the  above  classes 
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are  presented  by  causes.  The  classification  of  the  latter  remains 
essentially  as  before  for  factory  accidents  except  with  some  minor 
modifications  which  experience  seems  to  call  for,  and  which  may 
easily  be  seen  by  comparison  of  this  with  previous  Bulletins. 

A  further  change  in  form  only  consists  in  the  presentation  of 
sex  and  age  of  persons  injured  by  industries  in  the  Bulletin, 
instead  of  by  causes  as  before,  this  being  dictated  principally  by 
consideration  of  amount  of  space  available  in  the  Bulletin. 

Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  accidents  in  tunnel  construction 
have  been  transferred  to  the  building  industry,  first  covered  this 
year  as  to  accident  reports,  and  those  in  mines  and  quarries  are 
now  presented  separately,  both  these  having  been  in  previous 
years  combined  with  factory  accidents. 

It  is  perhaps  clear  from  the  above,  but  will  bear  emphasizing, 
that  the  changes  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Bulletin  tables  of  accidents,  so  far  from  representing  a  negative 
movement  with  regard  to  previous  work  in  this  field,  are  purely 
the  result  of  efforts  to  develop  the  returns  toward  a  higher  degree 
of  completeness  and  accuracy,  on  the  broad  foundations  previously 
laid,  as  well  as  to  cover  new  ground,  now  that  increased  resources 
make  possible  both  more  intensive  as  well  as  more  extensive  work 
in  this  field.  The  necessary  time  for  more  intensive  work  must 
confine  to  the  annual  report  tables  such  matter  as  requires  sup- 
plementary inquiries,  and  likewise  dictates  the  confinement  of 
quarterly  Bulletin  figures  to  facts  immediately  ascertainable, 
and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  the  changes  have  been  made, 
all  of  which  implies,  of  course,  what  is  a  part  of  the  general  plan, 
that  ultimately  the  annual  tables  will  cover  all  former  ground 
together  with  as  much  new  ground  as  may  be  possible. 
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RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 

United   States. 

Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  document  No.  645.    Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.     Volume  III.     Glass  industry.     Pp.   970.     Vol.   IV. 
Silk  industry.     Pp.  692.     Vol.  V.     Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and 
factories.     Pp.  384.     Vol.  VI.     The  beginning  of  child  labor  legislation 
in  certain  states.     Pp.  225.     Washington,   1911. 
Vohmies  3,  4,  5  and  6  in  a  series  of  19  on  the  condition  of  women  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States.    The  two  volumes  previously  issued 
dealt  with  the  cotton  industry  and  men's  ready  made  clothing.     The  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  on  the  glass  and  silk  industries  are  arranged  in  prac- 
tically the  same  order  as  the  contents  of  the  first  two  voliunes.    The  volume 
on  wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories  includes  a  special  study  of 
living  conditions  and  social  environment  of  saleswomen  adrift    (not  living 
at  home  and  depending  entirely  on  their  own  earnings)    and  of  waitresses 
in   hotels   and   restaurants.     Volume   6   presents   a    history   of   child   labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  times  to  the  year   I860, 
and  a  history  of  the  same  legislation  to  the  present  day  in  the  four  Southern 
states  of  Korth  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Bulletin  of  the   Bureau   of   Labor.     Department   of    Commerce   and   Labor. 
November,  1910.    No.  9>1.    Washington,  1910. 
Leading   articles:      Working   hours   of  wage-earning   women   in   Chicago; 
labor  laws  declared  unconstitutional;    review  of  labor   legislation  of   1910; 
state  labor  laws  enacted  since  January  1,  1910. 

Caufobnia. 

Fourteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  California,  1909-1910.  Sacramento,  1910.  Pp.  430. 
Subjects  contained  in  the  report  include  child  labor;  employment  agencies; 
organized  labor;  farm  labor;  oriental  labor,  ports  of  California;  the  mining, 
petroleum  and  lumber  industries,  and  industrial,  commercial  and  social 
statistics. 

Colorado. 

Twelfth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  1909-1910.     Denver,  1911.     Pp.  360. 
Subjects  covered  by  the  report  include  mine  inspection;  mine  disasters; 
factory   inspection;  employment  offices;   labor  organizations;   strikes;   agri- 
cultural statistics;  mining  statistics;  railroad  statistics,  etc. 

Connecticut. 

Twenty-fourth  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  two  years 
ended  November  30,  1910.     Hartford,  1910.     Pp.  400. 
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Contents:  N^w  factory  construction  (pages  17-86);  free  public  employ- 
ment bureaus  (pages  87-107) ;  cbild  labor  (pages  107-200) ;  tenement  houses 
(pages  203-2U) ;  directory  of  labor  organizations  (pages  215^236) ;  strikes 
and  lockouts  (pages  237-260);  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation (27(K-366) ;  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  interests  of  labor 
(pages  367-iOO). 

Second  biennial  report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  for  the  two  years  ended 
September  30,  1910.    Hartford,  1011.    Pp.  141. 

ILLIITOIS. 

Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  10*10.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Springfield, 
1011.    Pp.  102. 

Mabtland. 

Nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of 
Maryland,  1910.  Baltimore,  1911.  Pp.  367. 
Contents:  Child  labor;  factory  inspection;  free  employment  bureau; 
strikes  and  lockouts;  labor  unions;  prices  and  cost  of  living;  agricultural 
and  mineral  products;  immigration;  prison  labor;  census  of  buildings  in 
Baltimore;  manufactures  by  counties,  and  new  incorporations  in  Maryland 
in  1910. 

MASSAGHUSEfTTS. 

A  special  report  on  the  cost  of  retirement  systems  for  State  and  County 
employees  in  Massachusetts.     Bureau  of  Statistics.     Boston,  1911.     Pp. 
101. 
In  the  session  of  1910,  bills  were  introduced  in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  retirement  system  for  employees  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  counties,  expenses  to  be  borne  substantially  in  equal 
amount  by  the  beneficiaries  and  the  public   treasury.     The  present  report 
contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  such  a  system.     Tables  showing  the  number  of  employees  eligible 
for  participation  in  proposed  retirement  system,  age  of  employees,  amount  of 
salaries  assessable,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  first  year  and  the  sixth  year 
of  operation   and   a  year   of   full   operation   are  given   in  the  report,   and 
amounts  of  pensions  for  certain  grades  of  salaries  are  estimated.    The  appen- 
dix contains  the  text  of  the  senate  bills  on  the  subject. 

Prevailing  time-rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  on  October  1,  1910.  Part 
I.  of  the  forty-first  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.    Bureau  of 
Stetistics.     Boston,  1911.     Pp.  79. 
Data  embodied  in  the  report  were  obtained  from  843  local  labor  organiza- 
tions, except  in  the  case  of  municipal  laborers  and  steam  and  street  railway 
employees,  when  information  was  obtained  from  the  city  authorities  and  the 
railway  companies. 

Twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910.    Boston,  1911.    Pp.  195. 
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HiNinCSOTA. 

Report  to  Legislature  of  Minnesota  Employes'  Compensation  Commission. 
January,  1011.  Pp.  xiv,  289. 
The  report  contains  a  review  of  the  present  system  of  employers'  liability 
in  Minnesota,  a  summary  of  workmen's  compensation  systems  in  foreign 
countries,  a  survey  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  government  and  the 
states  in  the  matter  of  compensation  for  work  accidents,  proceedings  of 
conferences  on  the  same  subject,  a  discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
proposed  compensation  act,  and  the  text  of  a  workmen's  compensation  code 
proposed  by  the  Commission. 

North  Casouka. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  of 
the  SUte  of  North  Carolina,  1910.    Raleigh,  1910.    Pp.  328. 
The  report  contains  information  on  farms  and  farm  labor;  trades;  union 
labor;  miscellaneous  factories;  cotton,  woolen,  silk  and  knitting  mills;  fur- 
niture factories;  newspapers,  and  railroads  and  employees. 

Ohio. 

Thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  the  year  1909.  Springfield,  1910.  Pp.  488. 
Contents:  Part  I.  Laws  governing  the  bureau  (pages  15-19).  Part  II. 
Manufactures  in  1908:  capital  invested;  products;  wages  and  earnings;  hours 
of  labor,  etc.  (pages  23-444).  Part  III.  Coal  mining  in  1908  (pages  446- 
461).  Part  IV.  Free  public  employment  ofiioes  and  chronology  of  labor 
bureaus   (pages  464-483). 

I 
Rhods  Island. 

Seventeenth  annual  report  of  Factory  Inspection  from  January  1st,  1910  to 
January  Ist,  1911.     Providence,   1911.     Pp.  176. 
The  report  contains  statistics  of  factories  inspected  and  text  of  Rhode 
Island  factory  laws. 

International   Reports. 

Compte  rendu  de  la  Conference  Internationale  du  Chomage,  Paris,  Sep- 
tember ld-21,  1910.  Paris,  1911,  3  volumes. 
Proceedings  of  the  international  convention  on  unemployment  held  in 
Paris,  September  18-21,  1910.  The  first  volume  contains  a  copy  of  the 
documents  issued  by  the  international  organization  committee  prior  to  the 
convention  and  an  account  of  the  addresses  delivered  during  the  sessions; 
the  convention  dealing  successively  with  unemployment  statistics;  employ- 
ment agencies  and  unemployment  insurance.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
and  a  permanent  international  committee  elected.  Volumes  II  and  III 
contain  the  reports  of  the  national  sections  representing  all  the  principal 
European  countries  and  tho  United  States. 

Report  of  the  sixth  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  held  at  Luffano,  September  26th  to 
28th,  1910.  Bureau  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion.   London,  1911.    Pp.  174. 
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Subjects  considered  at  the  meeting  included:  Factory  inspection;  child 
labor;  night  work  of  young  people;  a  maximum  working  day;  minimum 
wages  for  home  workers;  industrial  poisons;  work  in  compressed  air;  pre- 
vention of  accidents  to  railroad  employees,  and  workmen's  insurance. 

First  comparative  report  on  the  administration  of  labor  laws.     Inspection 
in  Europe.     International  Labor  Office,  Basel,  l&U.     Pp.  xi,  109,  sum- 
maries. 
The  report  reviews  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  labor  law  in  twenty-two 
European  countries;  qualifications  and  power  of  labor  inspectors  and  methods 
of  procedure  in  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws;  organization  of  inspec- 
tion  departments,    and   proposed   reforms    in   the    inspection   systems.     The 
appendix  contains  two  sununary  tables  of  statistics  of  industrial  inspection 
in  Europe. 

Foreigii  Countries. 
Australia. 

Summary  of  commonwealth  production   statistics  for  the   years    1901-1909. 

Commonwealth    Bureau    of    Census    and    Statistics.      Melbourne,    1911. 

Pp.  128. 

The  report  contains  particulars  relative  to  land  settlement;   agriculture; 

pastoral  products;  farmyard  and  dairy  products;  mineral  products;  forestry; 

fisheries;    manufacturing;   value  of  production;    bounties,  and   world's  gold 

production. 

New   South   Wales. —  Friendly    societies,    trade    unions,    building    societies, 
and  co-operative  societies.     Report  of  the  Registrar  for  the  year  1909. 
Sydney,  1910.     Pp.  46. 
Members  of  friendly  societies  in  New  South  Wales  numbered  133,129  on 

December  31,   1909,  showing  an  increase  in  membership  of  9,832  over  the 

preceding  year.     The  amount  of  benefits  paid  by  the  same  societies  during 

the  years  1907-9  is  as  follows: 

Sick  Funeral  Medical 

benefits.  benefits,  expenses.  Total. 

£  £  £                   £ 

1907 96,240  24.338  110,895  231.473 

1908 101,989  29.799  116,888  248,676 

1909 105,948  25,706  122,327  253.981 

The  number  of  registered  trade  unions  on  December  31,  1909,  was  166,  with 
a  membership  of  127,402,  showing  an  increase  of  13  unions  and  14,925  mem- 
bers over  the  previous  year.  Total  receipts  of  the  unions  in  1909  amounted 
to  £148,202  and  expenditures  were  £147,152. 

Western  Australia. —  Ninth  annual  report  of  proceedings  under  the  Indus- 
trial   Conciliation    and   Arbitration    Act,    1902,    and    under    the    Trade 
Unions  Act,   1902,  for  the  year  ended   30th  June,   1910.     Perth,   1910. 
Pp.  21. 
The  report  contains  statistics  of  membership   and   finances  of   industrial 

unions  in  Western  Australia,  and  accounts  of  strikes.     The  text  of  awards 

and  orders  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  delivered  during  1900  was  published 

previously  in  a  separate  volume. 
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Austria. 

Die  kollektiven  Arbeits-  und  Lohnvertrilge  in  Oesterreich.     Abfichldsse  und 
Erneuerungea  des  Jahres  1908.    Herausgegeben  vom  k.k.    Arbeitsstatistis- 
chen  Amte  in  HandelsminiBterium.     Vienna,  1910.    Pp.  v,  184. 
Collective  agreements  in  Austria  in  1908.    The  number  of  collective  agree- 
ments signed  or  renewed,  known  by  the  Austrian  Labor  Bureau,  and  number 
of  establishments  and  wage-earners  affected,  for  four  years,  is  as  follows: 

No.  of  No.  of 

No.  of       establishmenta  wa«e-eamera 

Year.                                                                                 ttcreemente.        a£Fected.  affected. 

1906 478                13 . 592  188,719 

1907 784                   8.748  166.208 

1906 483                   6,776  64,482 

1909 531                 10,896  122,658 

Erhebung  Qber  die  Kinderarbeit  in  Oesterreich  im  Jahre  1908.  I.  Teil. 
Tabellen.  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium. 
Vienna,   1910.     Pp.  xv,  424. 

Investigation  of  child  labor  in  Austria  in  1908.  The  present  volume,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  the  publication  containing  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, comprises  the  tables,  while  the  second  volume  to  be  issued  later 
will  have  the  text.  The  enquiry  was  completed  with  the  aid  of  the  school 
authorities  and  physicians  attending  school  children,  and  covered  about  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  school  children  of  the  empire.  Among  the  data  included 
in  the  report  arc:  Percentage;  age  and  sex  of  school  children  at  work; 
industries  and  trades  in  which  the  children  are  employed;  hours  of  work; 
wages;  hours  of  work  during  vacations,  and  physical  and  health  conditions 
of  the  children  at  work. 

Belgium. 

Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail,  13e  ann^,  1900.  Public  par  TOffice 
du  Travail  de  Belgique.  Bruxelles,  1910.  Pp.  984. 
The  year-book  of  labor  legislation  published  by  the  Belgium  Labor  Bureau 
contains  the  text  of  the  labor  laws  enacted  in  1909  in  all  industrial  countries. 
The  text  is  in  French  but  for  English  and  German  speaking  countries  the 
original  text  is  given  also. 

Rapports  annuels  de  Tlnspection  du  Travail.  15me  ann^,  1909.  Office  du 
Travail.  Bruxelles,  1910.  Pp.  427. 
Reports  of  the  Belgian  factory  inspectors  for  the  year  1909.  Subjects 
covered  by  the  reports  include  number  of  establishments  inspected;  prosecu- 
tions; woman  and  child  labor;  Sunday  work;  payment  of  wages;  health  and 
safety  of  workpeople;  accidents,  and  medical  inspection. 

Industries  connexes  de  la  typographie.  Tome  I.  Office  du  Travail  et 
Inspection  de  llndustrie.  Bruxelles,  1911.  Pp.  210. 
Part  I  of  a  publication  on  industries  connected  with  typography,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  series  of  industrial  monographs  issued  by  the  Belgian 
Labor  Bureau.  The  volume  contains  a  technical  description  of  the  machinery 
used  in  these  industries  since  their  beginning. 

I«a  abonnements  d'ouvriers  sur  les  lignes  de  chemin  de  fer  belge6  et  leurs 
effets  Bociaux.  Institut  de  sociologie  Solvay.  Bruxelles,  1910.  Pp.  xv, 
269. 
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Travel  at  reduced  rates  on  railroads  for  workmen  in  Belgium  and  its 
effect  on  social  conditions. 

Enquete  sur  le   regime  alimentaire    de    1,065   ouvriers  beiges.     Institut  de 
sociologie  Solvay.     Bruxelles,  1910.    Pp.  260. 
Investigation  of  the  dietary  standards  of   1,065   Belgian  workmen.     The 
voliune  contains  also  international  comparisons,  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
on  the  subject. 

Cai^ada. 

Education  for  industrial  purposes.  A  report  by  John  Seath,  superintendent 
of  education  for  Ontario.    Toronto,  1911.    Pp.  v,  390. 

A  review  of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  the  United  States  and  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The 
main  topics  dealt  with  in  the  report  are  as  follows:  The  evolution  of  the 
systems  of  technical  education  in  the  different  countries;  the  relation  of  the 
schools  to  the  central  governments  and  the  municipalities;  the  sources  of 
financial  support;  the  attitude  of  employers  and  workmen;  the  composition 
and  powers  of  the  boards  of  management;  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
and  the  provision  for  training  them,  and  the  courses  of  study  and  their 
organization. 

Nova  Scotia. —  Third  annual  report  of  Factories  Inspector,  for  year  ended 
September  30th,   1910.     Halifax,   1910.     Pp.  67. 

Ontario. —  Eleventh   report    of  the   Bureau    of    Labor    of    the   Province    of 
Ontario,  for  the  year  ending  December  3l8t,  1910,     Toronto,  1911.     Pp. 
285. 
Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  include  municipal  statistics;  free  employ- 
ment bureaus;  labor  organizations;  industrial  statistics;  wages  and  hours  of 
labor;   Ontario  labor   legislation   and   court   decisions;    trade  disputes,   and 
foreign  labor  news. 

Ontario. — Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,   1909.     Toronto,   1910.     Pp.  207. 

Ck)ntents:  .  Part  I.  Agricultural  statistics.  Part  II.  Chattel  mortgages. 
Part  in.     Municipal  statistics. 

Finland. 

Tutkimus  suomen  teollisuuksien  ja  kasiammattilikkeiden  tyoa  jastateolli- 
suushallituksen  toimenannosta  ja  sen  ylivalvonnalla  toimittanut  G.  R. 
Snellman.     Helsingfors,  1910.     Pp.  99,  31. 

Investigation  of  hours  of  labor  in  factories  and  shops  by  the  Department 
of  Industry  of  Finland.  The  investigation  covered  83,571  workmen  in  3,020 
establishments.  Three  groups  are  considered  in  the  investigation,  the  day 
workers  numbering  67,376;  those  working  in  two  shifts  numbering  13,521, 
and  those  working  in  three  shifts,  1,538  in  number.  Among  the  day  work- 
ers the  most  usual  weekly  hours  are  between  57  and  60,  as  33,263  wage- 
earners  or  49.4  per  cent  work  this  number  of  hours  in  a  week,  and  16,910 
wage-earners  or  25 . 1  per  cent  work  from  54  to  57  hours  a  wedc. 

France. 

Compte  rendu  de  la  vingti^me  session  du  Conseil  Sup^rieur  du  Travail. 
Jfovembre,  1910.  MinistSre  du  Travail  et  de  la  "Prfivoyance  Sociale. 
Paris,  1911.    Pp.  xix,  168. 
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Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  session  of  the  Higher  Labor  Council.  The 
subject  under  discussion  was  the  enactment  of  a  minimiun  wage  law  for 
home  workers. 

Paris. —  Recueil  de  Statistique  Municipale.  No.  1,  Idre  ann^e,  1910.  Paris, 
1911.  Pp.  238. 
By  a  decision  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Paris  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Statistics  of  said  city  is  to  publish  every  three  months  "  statis- 
tical information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  workmen  of  the  city  of 
Paris  and  of  large  foreign  cities,  besides  general  statistics."  The  present 
volume,  which  is  the  first  number  of  the  quarterly  publication  to  be  issued, 
contains  a  siunmarized  translation  of  the  four  volumes  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  on  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  of  workpeople 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France  and  Germany. 

Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1910.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen 
Statistischen  Amte.  Berlin,  1911.  Pp.  02. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  German  Bureau  of  Statistics,  2,113  strikes 
took  place  in  Germany  in  the  year  1910,  involving  l>o5,680  wage-earners  in. 
8,276  establishments.  This  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
strikes  as  well  as  workmen  on  strike  over  the  year  1909,  when  1,537  strikes 
involving  96,025  workers  were  recorded.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  strikes 
occurred  in  the  building  industries  (23.9  per  cent),  the  next  highest  per- 
centage being  shown  by  the  machine  and  instrument  manufactures  (21.0 
per  cent)  and  the  metal  industries  (9.3  per  cent).  Demand  for  higher  wages 
caused,  as  usual,  the  largest  number  of  strikes  (1,609  strikes  involving  127,- 
600  wage-earners),  while  the  question  of  hours  was  the  cause  of  505  strikes 
involving  51,947  wage-earners.     Results  of  strikes  were  as  follows: 

Workpeople 
Strikes.  on  strike. 

Number  Per  cent.  Number  Per  cent. 

Successful    419         19.8  20,379  13.1 

Partly  succeBSfal 908         48.0  87.409  56.1 

Unsacceaaful    786         37.2  47,892  30.8 

Lockouts  numbered  1,115,  involving  214,129  wage-earners  in  10,834  estab- 
lishments. 

Great  Britain. 

Fourteenth  abstract  of  labour  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1908-1909. 
Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department,  London,  1911.  Pp.  xviii,  312. 
The  fourteenth  abstract  of  labor  statistics  issued  by  the  Labor  Department 
of  Great  Britain  contains,  as  usual,  summarized  information  on  matters 
affecting  the  working  classes,  gathered  from  various  official  reports.  Tables 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  abstract  relate  to  Board  of  Trade  labor 
exchanges,  census  of  production  statistics,  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
and  census  of  paupers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Standard  time  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  1st  October  1910. 
Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department.    London,  1911.    Pp.  iv,  126. 
The  present  report  on  standard  time  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  fifth  issued  on  this  subject  by  the  British  Labor 
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Department.  For  most  of  the  trades  the  information  was  derived  from 
printed  statements  issued  by  employers'  or  workmen's  associations,  or  was 
obtained  directly  from  the  officials  of  these  associations.  Data  covered  by 
the  report  relate  to  the  building  trades,  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades,  the  printers,  bookbinders,  woodworkers,  bakers,  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers, blacksmiths,  gas  stokers,  police  constables,  seamen  and  agricultural 
laborers. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  working  class  rents,  hous- 
ing and  retail  prices,  together  with  the  rates  wages  in  certain  occupa- 
tions in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  an  introductory  memorandum  and  a  comparison  of  conditions  lu 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  London,  1911.  Pp.  xci, 
533. 

The  fifth  report  on  the  cost  of  living  of  urban  working  classes  in  the 
principal  industrial  countries,  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  Previous 
reports  dealt  with  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  G«rmany,  France  and 
Belgium.  The  present  volume  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  that 
took  place  in  February  1909,  and  covered  28  American*  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  15,488,110  in  1910,  all  cities  with  the  exception  of  two  being  located 
on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Figures  concerning  hours  of  labor  and  rates 
of  wages  used  in  the  international  comparison  refer  to  the  building  trades, 
the  engineering  trades  (iron  molders,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  patternmakers 
and  laborers),  and  the  printing  trades  (hand  compositors).  Besides  hours  and 
wages  the  investigation  covered  housing  conditions  and  rents,  retail  prices 
and  family  budgets,  and  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Budgets  of  7,616  families  were  investigated, 
and  detailed  tables  of  these  budgets,  classified  by  groups  of  incomes  and 
nativity  of  heads  of  families,  are  presented  in  an  appendix.  The  largest  part 
of  the  report  (424  pages)  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  conditions  in 
separate  cities,  and  besides  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  many  other  topics, 
such  as  geographical  situation  of  cities,  climate,  population  and  races,  vital 
statistics,  occupations,  municipal  government,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  in  the 
report. 

Italy. 

Salari  ed  orari  neir  industria  edilizia  in  Italia  negli  anni  1906-1910. 
Ufficio  del  Lavoro.     Roma,  191L    Pp.  xiii,  258. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  Italian  building  industry. 

Materiali  per   lo  studio  delle  relazioni  tra  le   classe   agrarie  in   Romagna, 
(1905-1910).    Ufficio  del  Lavoro.    Roma,  191 L    Pp.  xv,  287. 
Labor  contracts  and  relations  between  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Romagna. 

Statistica   degli   scioperi   awenuti   in   Italia  dal   1901   al    1905.     Pp.  xcviii, 
266.     Statistica  degli  scioperi   awenuti   in   Italia  neiranno   1906;   Pp. 
cxxxiv,  199.     Ufficio  del  Lavoro.     Roma,  1911. 
Two  volumes  on  strikes  in  Italy  in  the  years  1901-1905  and  1906  respec- 
tively.    Simimarized  data  on  strikes   from   1901   to   1909  are  given   in  an 
appendix. 

Atti  del  Consiglio  Superiore  del  Lavoro.  XV  sessione;  Dicianbre,  1910. 
Ufficio  del  Lavoro.    Roma,  1910.    Pp.  232. 
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Proceedings  of  the  15th  sesBion  of  the  Higher  Labor  Council  of  Italf.  Sub- 
jects under  discussion  were  proposed  amendments  to  the  law  on  night-work 
of  bakers,  the  woman  and  child  labor  laws  and  the  weekly  rest-day  law. 

Nbthexlands. 

Jaarcijfers  Toor  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden.  Rijk  in  Europa,  1909. 
Bewerkt  door   het  Centraal   Bureau   voor   de   Statistiek.     The   Hague, 

1910.  Pp.  vi,  313,  diagrams. 

The  year-book  for  Holland  for  the  year  1909  contains  data  on  the  following 
subjects:  Population,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  strikes  and  lockouts,  labor 
inspection,  chambers  of  labor,  employment  bureaus,  cost  of  living,  insurance, 
industries,  etc. 

Werkstakingen  en  uitsluitingen  in  Nederland  gedurende  1909.  Uitgegeven 
door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  The  Hague,  1910.  Pp. 
xciv,  85. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  1909.  The  num* 
her  of  strikes  was  142,  the  number  of  establishments  involved  329,  and  the 
number  of  workmen  involved  in  134  strikes  was  6,332  with  a  total  loss  of 
199,515  working  days.  In  30.71  per  cent  of  the  strikes  the  workers  were  suc- 
cessful, in  27.86  per  cent  of  the  strikes  the  employers  won,  and  33.57  per  cent 
of  the  strikes  were  compromised. 

Verslagen  der  Kamers  van  Arbeid  over  1909.  De  Minister  van  Landbouw, 
Nijverheid  en  Handel.    The  Hague,  1910.     Pp.  xvi,  545. 

Activities  of  the  chambers  of  labor  in  Holland  during  the  year  1909. 

Amsterdam. —  Relev^  des  salaires,  de  la  dur6e  du  travail,  des  cas  de  maW 
die,  etc.  des  ouvriers  dans  le  service  de  la  ville  d* Amsterdam  pendant 
I'annte  1909,  ^labor6  par  L'Office  Municipal  du  Travail  d' Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam,  1910.     Pp.  63. 

Report  on  wages,  hours  of  labor,  morbidity,  etc.,  of  workmen  employed  by 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  by  the  Municipal  Labor  Bureau  of  the  city. 

South  Ameuca. 

Chile. —  Las  habitaciones  obreras  en  Chile  i  en  el  estranjero.  Oflcina  del 
Trabajo.    Ministerio  de  Industria  i  Obras  Publicas.    Santiago  de  Chile, 

1911.  Pp.  143. 

Houses  for  workmen  in  Chile  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Chile. —  Proyecto  de  creacion  de  almacenes  de  consumo  para  el  aprovision- 
amiento  del  personal  de  empleados  i  operaios  de  loe  ferrocarriles  del 
Estado.  Informe  presentado  al  Ministerio  de  Industria  i  Obras  Publi- 
cas por  la  Oficina  del  trabajo.    Santiago  de  Chile,  1910.    Pp.  35. 

Proposed  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  provision  stores  for  employees 
on  State  railways. 

SWITZEBLAND. 

Rapports  des  gouvernemets  cantonaux  sur  Tex^ution  de  la  loi  f<M6rale  con- 
cernant  le   travail  dans   les  fabriques   1909  et   1910.     Publite   par   le 
D^partement  fdd^ral  de  ITndustrie.    Bern,  1911.    Pp.  131. 
Reports  of  the  cantons  on  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  factory  laws  in 
the  years  1909  and  1910. 
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APPENDK. 
Statistical  Tables  for  First  Quarter,  191 1. 

I.    Number  and  memberahip  of  labor  organixatioiu. 
II.   Employment  and  earaingn  of  organiied  wafe  earners: 


b.  Female*. 
III.   Idlenesa  among  organised  wage  earners,  March  31. 

lY.   Statistics  of  building  operations  in  principal  cities: 

a.  New  York  aty. 

b.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

Y.  Prosecutions  under  the  factory  and  mercantile  laws. 

YI.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 

YII.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 

YIII.  Children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities. 

IX.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 

X.    Industrial  accidents: 

a.  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

b.  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 

1307] 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBEB  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


.,  Stone  WorUng,  Etc . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades . 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


TruMDortotioii 

Railways 

Navi^tion 

Teaming  and  cab  driving . 

Freight  Handling 

Telegraphs 


a.  dothlBg  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hatf ,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 


4.  Metals,  MaeUnery  and  SUpboUding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

t.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmitare. 


7.  Food  and  li^ors. . 

Food  products. . 
Beverages 


g.  Thentera  and  Manic . 
9.  Tobacco 


10.  Rostonnuita,  Trade,  Etc. . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending . . . 

IS.  MioceUanoona 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products . 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


Grand  Total 2, 4»7 


New  Yobk  Stats. 


Org.       Men.      Women.'   Total. 


709 
44 

598 
67 

878 

246 
25 
60 
32 

15 

199 

102 
15 
25 

18 


270 

225 

36 

0 

118 

71 

117 

66 
51 

78 

65 

122 

44 
52 
26 

2S3 

66 

71 

25 
7 

19 
5 

13 
2 


128.172 

5.699 
95.230 
27.243 

74.169 

29,556 

18,462 

18,192 

4,210 

3,749 

94.511 

82,859 
1,482 
3,967 
3,242 
2.961 

84,936 

29.938 
3,504 
1,494 

26.527 

11.721 

17,880 

9,616 
8.214 

18.217 

8,151 

9,543 

5.358 
2,832 
1,353 

16.925 

11,698 

7.998 

2.268 
1.858 
1,730 
277 
1.803 
62 


460.298 


112 


I 


110 

27.041 

24.574 

644 

1,186 

135 

502 

11' 
5 


128,172 

5.099 
05,230 
27.243 

74.281 
29.556 
18.462 
18,194 
4.210 
3.850 

121,662 

107.433 
2,126 
5.153 
3.377 
3,463 

34,952 

29.949 
3.509 
1,494 


2.088'  28.616 
I 

11,761 


1.513 

2.420 

I 

219 


219. 
930 


1.093 

902 
50 


141 


17.830 

9,616 
8.214 

19,730 

10,671 

9,762 

5.358 
2.832 
1,572 

17.866 

11.698 

9.091 

3,170 
1,908 
1,730 
277 
1.944 
62 


36,472'  495,770 


Nkw  Yobk 


o"-  "gsr 


197 

11 

155 

31 

82 

30 

5 

28 

15 

4 

101 

50 
7 

20 
9 
6 

77 

40 

20 

8 


729 


84.991 

4.580 
50.487 
20.915 

37,647 

5.114 

12,611 

15.321 

2.531 

2,270 

112.311 

103.651 

1,770 

4,604 

1,806 

300 

16.733 

11.532 
2.721 
1.480 

24.326 

6,280 

12.393 

7,252 
5,141 

14.666 

6,778 

4.834 

2.933 
533 


13.294 

8.647 

6.600 

1.050 
1.908 
1.192 
51 
1.299 


349.094 
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I  N  THE  STATE  AND  PBINCIPAL  CITIKS,  MABCR  M.  Mil. 


Crrr. 

BjJWTJLlO, 

RocBsarxB. 

Stbacusk. 

Alb  ANT. 

SCHINEC- 
TADT. 

YONKKRS. 

Thereof 
women. 

Ori. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Org. 

Mein- 
ben. 

Ofk. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

50 

40 

3 

36 

1 

45 

28 
6 

4 
6 

1 

? 

0.045 

135 

5.610 

900 

11.274 

4.752 
4.935 

278 
1.059 

250 

040 

546 

21 
2 

16 
3 

12 

9 

5.400 

128 
3.075 
2.257 

2,248 

1.940 

22 

2 

17 

3 

11 

10 

2.816 

60 

2.533 

222 

1,177 

1.027 

13 

1 
11 

1 

21 

11 
2 

7 

1,557 

51 

1,406 

100 

2.946 

1,772 
160 
689 

10 

1 
7 
2 

8 
3 

1,375 

32 

1,069 

274 

250 

250 

14 

1 
11 

2 

2 
1 

3.082 

30 

2.152 

850 

682 

226 

2 

230 

1 

150 

1 

356 

50 

1 

0 

3 

73 

1.850 

322 

1 

4 
3 

1 

325 

191 

155 
3G 

24.500 

12 

10 

1.148 

1.095 

2 
2 

127 
127 

22,721 

536 

' 

1.106 

127 

2 

100 

3 

1.034 

2 

48 

10 

5 

6 

19 

17 
2 

8.011 

2,782 
229 

1.017 

1.488 
129 

0 
5 
1 

002 

822 
80 

9 

8 
1 

830 

806 
30 

29 

2S 

1 

6.177 

5.128 

49 

5 

5 

407 
407 

l.fSS 
•0 

14 

0 

8 
2 
6 

a 
1 

5 

2 

1 
2 

7 

5 

8 

1.150 
1.510 

1.S85 

365 
1.020 

548 

465 

1.150 

5,55 

535 

60 

1.818 

1.204 

170 

2 

804 

640 

007 

207 
400 

024 

257 

520 

350 
170 

6 

5 

0 

2 

4 

2 
8 

8 

1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

800 

147 

493 

228 
265 

812 

604 

527 

2fl() 
162 
105 

400 

238 

8 

8 

8 
3 

5 

4 
2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

877 
145 

439 

114 
325 

295 

300 

360 

140 
130 
80 

216 

181 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

2 
1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

09 
72 

182 

102 
80 

161 

71 

212 

100 
86 
26 

89 

15 

2 

06 

3 

3 

040 

640 

1.249 

. 

2.220 

S4 

34 

3 

2 

1 

180 

109 
27 

21 
891 

872 

460 

80 

3 

1 

lOS 
22 

700 

50 

1 
1 
1 

49 
77 
50 

2'         80 

141 

....::!:::::: 

• 

"1      '■" 

1 

S0.970 

105 

31,083 

77 

14.480 

.1 

9.030 

81 

8,339 

68 

7.790 

33 

4.989 
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TitBlE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OP  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


IDLXNE80  ThBOVOH- 
OCT  QUABTBR. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
as  to 
idl&- 


There- 
of 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


NuMBBB  Employed  and 

TUfS   RSPOKTBO. 


Total. 


1-29 
days. 


30-59 
days. 


60-79 
days. 


1.  BaDdtiig,  Stone  Worklngp  Ete 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

2.  TnuMportatioii 

Railways 

Navifl;ation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  Handling 

Telegraphs 

8.  Clothing  and  Teztflc* 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hate,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  MMhinery  and  ShipboUding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

€.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmltttre 

7.  Food  and  Llipiors 

Food  producte 

Beverages 

8.  Theatera  and  Mnaic 

9.  Tobaceo 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

11.  PuMIe  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending 

IS.  Miseellaneons 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Grand  Total 


125.982 

6.622 
93.393 
27.067 

67.414 

27.433 
14,474 
17.773 
4.183 
3.651 

94.286 

82,791 
1.449 
3,964 
3.140 
2.942 

SS. 795 

28,839 
3.476 
1.480 

25.921 

11.4 

17.442 

9.407 
8.035 

8,709 

7.208 

9.008 

5,335 
2,320 
1,353 

16.786 

11,454 

7,934 
2.332 
1.845 
1.664 
274 
1,757 
62 


81,178 
1,202 

22,767 
7,209 

4,469 

355 
2,157 

778 

1,178 

1 

3,264 

2.665 

4 

382 

176 

37 

1.774 

1,420 

277 

77 


1.085 

659 

506 
153 

28 

456 

248 

234 
7 
7 

204 

585 

480 

157 

3 

141 

110 


24.7 

21.8 
24.4 
26.6 

6.6 

1 
14.9 

4.4 
28.2 
♦0.0 

8.5 

3  2 

0.3 

9 

6 

1.3 

5.2 

4.9 
8.0 
5.2 

1.8 

9.6 

8.8 

6.4 

1 

0.3 

6.8 

2.8 
4.4 

0.3 
0.6 

1.2 

4.7 

6.0 

6.7 
0.2 
8.5 
40.1 
3.9 
0.0 


90.221 

4.040 
68,195 
17.986 

59.445 

26.543 

11,752 

16.404 

2,910 

1.836 

88.877 

79,088 
1,445 
3,533 
2,664 
2,147 

31.844 

27,282 
3.193 
1.369 

25.418 

9,828 

16.696 

8,877 
7,819 

7,946 

6,715 

8.731 

5.081 
2,305 
1.345 

16.120 

10,818 

6.668 

2.168 
1.437 
1,603 
151 
1,347 
62 


11.128  48.019 

372  1.008 
9.32131.009 
1.435  11.002 


224 

13 


211 


6.052 

781 
1.847 
1,774 
1.649 

1 


5,616  17,926 

5.39214.219 

335 

I  1.677 

220,  1,399 
4   296 


085 

231 
358 
446 


6, 
265  5, 

13 
181 

102 

862 

805 

304 

1 


5 
149 

181 

105 

25 

1 

62 

19 

120 

43 


487,298 


44.828 


10.8 


878,817 


18, 


725 


669 

319 

350 

164 


1.706 


346 
29 
31 

661 

461 


421 
109 


105 
7 


86,618 

2,660 

27,420 

6.533 

16,978 

6,474 

21 

9.302 

1.165 

11 

65.212 

59.355 
1,110 
1.856 
1.045 
1.846 

24.866 

21.349 

2,775 

742 

22,840 

6.976 

14.106 

7,613 
6.493 

7,108 

4.860 

6,599 

3.156 
2.131 
1.313 

8.608 

8.012 

5.502 

1.874 
1,016 
1.318 
123 
1,116 
65 


662  80, 


714 


217.270 


♦Less  than  0.06 
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in  fntst  quarter  (january,  february  and  march),  1911:  (a)  males. 


Datb  Emflotkd. 


EABinNOS. 


80 

days  or 

more. 


Aggr»- 
cate. 


Per 
cap* 
ita. 


Aggregate. 


Per 
day. 


For 

three 

months. 


NUMBKR  WHO  XABNKD 


than 
$75. 


$76 

to 

$149. 


$160 

to 
$224. 


$225 
or 


4«1 


4,479.021 

230.721 
445  3.423.423 
16.   818.877 


M.IM 

19.275 

9.884 

5.117 

961 

1.824 

123 

122 


1.746 


1,616 

641 
975 


1.695 

1.475 
120 


11.794 

7.931 


146 

21 


125 


4.776.986 

2.260.296 

946,286, 

1.247.713^ 

157,652 

165.038 

S. 221. 647 

4,623.467 

97.031 

202.614 

148.536 

149.999 


494  2.116.902 

447  1.819.683 
47   218.222 
78.997 


1.867.951 
699,099 

1.209.295 

652.622 
550.673 

692,042 

446.488 

668.715 

390.081 
175,847 
102,787 

1.969.161 

901.201 

466,268 

151,032 
93.364 
98.535 

9.678 
98.239 

4,410 


49.6 

67.1 

50 

45 

80.4 

85 

80.5 

76.1 

54.2 

89.9 

68.8 

58.5 
67.1 
57.3 
55.8 
69.9 

66.6 

66.7 
68.3 
57.7 

79.1 

69.6 

72.1 

73.5 
70.4 

74.6 

66.6 

76.6 

76.8 
76.3 
76.4 

84.9 

99.9 

68.9 

69.7 
65.0 
65.6 
64.1 
72.9 
71.1 


917.116.999  96 

1.004.653  29 
13.793.680  15 
2.318,500  52 

19.706.180  72 

7.318,441  55 

2.544,360  00 

3,069.801  26 

430.096  82 

342,481  09 

16.408.999  98 

14.866,169  79 
226,846  66 
554,716  93 
401.176  30 
360.029  70 

6.768.662  65 

5,815.571  83 
660,524  78 
292,566  04 

6.459.789  02 

1.778.906  91 

9,268.958  76 

1.763.438  87 
1.494.919  89 

4.249,690  10 

948.002  76 

1.661.562  75 

1.013.700  92 
376.344  91 
261,506  92 

4.028.419  19 

2,627.972  94 

1.919.890  16 

311.412  96 
280.683  08 
370.543  40 
29,132  55 
314,055  69 
8.002  50 


$9  89 

4  35 
4  03 
2  83 

2  87 

3  24 
2  69 
2  46 
2  73 

2  08 

9  14 

3  22 
2  34 
2  74 
2  70 

2  40 

9  20 

3  20 
3  03 
3  70 

9  47 

9  00 

2  71 

2  70 
2  71 

7  16 

2  12 

2  47 

2  60 
2  14 
2  54 

2  96 

9  14 

2  89 

2  06 

3  01 
3  75 
3  01 
3  20 
1  81 


9189  72 

248  68 
202  27 

128  91 

290  66 

275  72 
216  50 
187  14 
147  80 

186  54 

184  68 

187  971 

156  99!. 

157  01 
150  59 
167  69 

212  56 

213  17 
206  87 
213  71 

259  96 

190  64 

196  16 

198  65 

191  19 

694  82 

141  18 

189  16 

199  51 
163  27 

194  43 

249  90 
261  48 

197  04 

143  64! 

195  331 
246  54 

192  93' 
233  15, 

129  07 


4.192  28.621 

136  602 
1.985  17.981 
2.071,  9,938 


2,116' 

16 

1.837, 

262 


2.906 

2,449, 


73' 

349 

34 

417 

356 

9 

52 

54 

208 

164 

163 
1 


6,299 

1.228 
1.065 
2.352 
1.544 
104 

28.276 

23.452 

671 

2.063 

1.143 

946 

5,968 

4.: 

780 
217 

997 

2,096 

2.061 

1,283 

768 

917 


250  9,952 

99  1.219 

59  391 

25  436 

15  386 


662 

908 

2.418 

1,661 
122 
153 

27 
530 

25 


757 

23,051 

5.647 

24.456 
7.330 
4,352 
9,984 
1.336 
1.454 

21.857 
18,821 
669 
651 
829 
887 

11.291 

9,922 
1,041 


6,908 

4.678 

10,769 

4,498 
6.255 

1.047 

2,044 

5.197 

2.848 

1.836 

513 

4.608 

1.962 

2.724 

367 

1.221 

578 

81 
447 

30 


28,059 

2.545 

25.178 

330 

26.690 

17.960 

4.498 

3,806 

30 

277 

95,840 

34,366 
105 
746 
343 
280 

14,778 

12,643 

1,363 

772 

18.454 

2.447 

9,728 

2,933 
795 

6,577 

469 

2.222 

1.783 

8 

431 

10,821 

6.622 

1,497 

197 
94 

772 
43 

331 


62.171 


24,666,759 


65.1 


980.508.932  72 


99  26 


9212  53>   10,549    82.460 


125,880 


169,928 


peroent. 
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TABLE  n.—  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKEB8 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


IDLSNS88  ThBOUOB- 
OUT  QUABTKR. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
as  to 
idle- 


There- 
of 
idle. 


Per 

cent 
idle. 


NUMBXB  EmfLOTBD  AND 

Rbpobted 


TotaL 


NUMBBH    KMrLOTBD— 


1-29 

days. 


30-60 
days. 


60-79 
days. 


2.  Traaaportatieii. . 

Telegraphs . . . 


9.  aothlDg  and  Teztncs 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 


Metals,  Machinery  and  ShIpbnUding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 


6.  Printing,  Binding.  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Famitare. 

8.  Theaton  and  Moaic 

9.  Tobacco 

10. 


Restaurants,  Trade.  Etc. 

Retail  trade 


11.  PnbUc  Employment. 
IS. 


Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods. 
Other  distinct  trades 

Grand  Total 


109 

109 

27.028 

24,573 

044 

1.176 

135 

600 

16 

11 
5 

2,084 

40 

1.S14 

1.950 

219 

219 

930 

1.093 

902 
50 
141 


1 
1 

963 

055 
2 
1 
5 


10 
170 


0.9 

0.0 

3.6 

3.9 
0  3 
0.1 
3.7 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

0.8 

8.7 

0.5 
0.5 

0.0 

1.1 

1.3 
0.0 
0.0 


34.783 


1,193 


3.4 


.591 
642 
525 
130 
180 

16 

11 
5 

.047 

40 

.262 

.779 

218 

218 

928 

.079 

888 
50 
141 


1.637 
1.543 


32.511 


8,321 

2.876 

39 

342 

22 
42 

1 
11 


19.161 

603 

181 

16 

138 


61 


5 

1.970 

30 

1.080 

1.498 

210 

210 


350 

350 


729 


50 
141 


1,738;  3.961 


25,633 
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in  fib8t  quastbs  {january.  february  and  march).  1011:  (b)  female& 


TiMB 

Days  Emfloted. 

Earnings. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

Per 
cap- 
iU. 

Aggregate. 

AVERAGE.             1 

NUMBER   WHO    EARNED 

80 
dftyBor 
more. 

Per 

day. 

For 

three 

months. 

Lew 

than 
875. 

875 

to 

8149. 

8150 

to 
8224. 

8225 

or 
more. 

74 
74 

6,660 

6.660 

00.0 

90.0 

111. 078  75 

11.973  76 

$1  80 

1  80 

8161  81 

161  81 

12 

12 

01 

61 

I 
1 

11 

11 

1,628,084 

1.436.451 

45.956 

26,262 

4,187 

11,128 

•0.8 

60.9 
71.6 
60.0 
32.2 
61.8 

2.588.820  06 

2.461.009  40 

66.555  09 

36.448  10 

6,734  53 

18.073  84 

1  70 

1  71 
1  45 
1  39 
1  61 
1  62 

108  27 

104  32 

103  67 

69  42 

51  80 

100  41 

4.001 

4,  i7e> 

247 

347 

111 

20 

17.622 

16.971 

197 

177 

19 

158 

2.646 
2.444 

198 

1 

2 

77S 
473 
300 

148,010 

48  S 

43.0 
60.0 

72.8 

873  00 

473  00 
400  00 

248.117  08 

1  00 
1  33 

1  68 

64  66 

43  00 
80  00 

121  21 

11 

11 

81 

5 

5 
1,834 

78 

100 

2.620 
08.006 

68.0 

74.2 

8.116  00 
806.486  20 

1  24 
0  26 

77  88 
680  60 

17 

28 
10 

IM 

32 

1,220 

124.461 

70.0 

260,000  89 

2  10 

146  66 

160 

1.088 

802 

280 

10.008 

16,693 

76  « 

76.6 

22.778  98 
22.778  98 

1  36 

1  36 

104  40 

104  49 

35 

35 

143 

143 

86 

36 

4 
4 

•28 

88.620 

00  0 

146.782  00 

1  76 

167  09 

461 

405 

02 

71.283 

67.219 
3.300 
10.714 

00.0 

64.4 
66. G 
76. C 

06.074  07 

75.838  87 
6.600  00 
12.635  80 

1  88 

1  33 

•2  on 
1  la 

88  11 

85  40 
132  00 

89  62 

484 

484 

694 

404 
.50 
140 

1 

1 

1.179 

2.071.468 

68.7 

84.248.982  52 

$2  0£ 

$180  54 

6,629 

21.642 

8.555 

1,686 
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TABLE  m.— IDLENESS  AMONG  ORGANIZED  WAGE 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 
reportins. 


Total 

number 

idle. 


BoUdiBC,  Stone  WorUng,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


2.  Tirauimortalfoii. . 

Railways 


Navig^ation . 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 


8.  aothlng  and  Teztflen 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves . . . 
Textiles , 


4.  Metols,  MMdiinerj  and  SUpbvUdliig. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  PrIntlBC,  Binding.  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmltnro. . 


,  Food  and  Llqaoro. 

Food  products .  . 
Beverages 


8.  Theater*  and  Mnoic. 

9.  Tobacco. 


10.  Bootanrants,  Trade,  Etc. . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Empioyment. 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending. 


IS.  MlacellanoooB 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  ana  leather  goods . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


2.S62 

177 
2,117 


8.249 

2.114 

488 

421 

27 

199 

288 
69 
33 
13 

102 
21 

848 

506 
28 
14 

810 

817 

888 

209 
179 

8,707 

1,418 

685 

23 
512 


205 
144 

184 

36 
13 
66 
3 
46 


Grand  Total . 


18, i 


12S.810 

6.522 
93,113 
27,175 

71,082 

27.442 
17,974 
17.773 
4.183 
3.660 

121,814 

107,364 
2.093 
5,140 
3,275 
3,442 

84,404 

29,443 
3,481 
1,480 

28,006 

11.444 

17,442 

9,407 
8,035 

10.028 

8.168 

8.227 
5,335 
2.320 
1.572 

17.860 

11.464 

8.827 
3.134 
1.895 
1.664 
274 
1.898 
62 


49.624 
1,857 

38.027 
9.640 

10.679 

1.329 
5.957 
1.627 
1.662 

4 

21,614 

18.895 

207 

1.345 

514 

653 

6.926 

5.032 
675 
318 

1,879 

2.009 

1.426 

1,152 
273 

91 

1.049 

681 

553 
60 
48 


768 

1.296 

575 
292 
197 
110 
116 
5 


476,  i 


96,808 
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WOKKEBS  AT  THE  END  OF  MABCH.  I*ll. 


:  Percent 
,      idte. 

NUMBBR   iDUt   ON   ACCOUNT  OF 

— 

T«rk  of 
work. 

Lack  of 
Block. 

The 

weather. 

Labor 
diq>utefl. 

Die- 
ability. 

Other 
oauoee. 

Cauee 
not  stated. 

SO. 4 

33  0 

45.548 
1.624 

34,549 
9,475 

S.541 
737 

748 

1.516 

539 

1 

10.680 

17.818 

180 

1.320 

205 

167 

4.178 

3.530 
368 
260 

OSS 

1,72S 

1.265 

1.089 
176 

8S 

764 

516 

466 

41 

9 

205 

662 

768 

107 
270 
164 
110 
102 
5 

S6S 

30 
316 

7 

6 

6 

20 

28 

1 

60 
25 
16 

is 

10 

60 

50 
10 

2,187 
249 

1.828 
110 

6.280 

■■5.'269 

"i.oso 

7 

7 

26 

SO 

5 

6 

155 

i55 

SO 

30 

1.540 

886 
6 

295 

362 

1.156 

066 
189 

S5 

108 

4 

1 

SO 

30 

222 

210 

i2 

1.148 

54 

1.046 

48 

64S 

544 

68 

28 
3 

265 

161 
21 
25 
14 
34 

607 

432 
17 
58 

SS8 

15S 

1S5 

63 
72 

4 

201 

lis 

87 
17 
9 

6S 

61 

41 

10 
12 
10 

9 

41 

4i 

64 

47 

7 

04 

94 

64 

54 

S 
1 

i 

s 

2 
2 

108 

198 

02 

40.8 
35  5 

92 

14.0 

4.8 
33.1 

22 

1 

9.2 

39.7 

0  1 

6 
15 

17.8 

17.6 
9  9 

SO 

30 

26.2 

15.7 

19  0 

17.2 
17.1 
16.5 

2 
2 

21.5 

4.0 

17.6 

8.2 
12.2 

2 

3.4 
0  0 

2 

11  5 

7  2 

10.4 

2  6 

3  1 

1.7 

6  6 

14.6 

18  3 

11 

15  4 

11.8 
40  1 

11 

6  1 

8  0 

20. S 

70,866 

648 

8,644 

S,280 

S.752 

460 

160 
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TABLE  IV.—  STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(a)  Bvndinsa  Aathoriaed  in  New  York  City  in  Imaumrj,  Pebnury  and  Mnrch,  1910  and  1911. 


BOROUGH. 


Number  op 

BuiLDiNoa 

Authorized. 


1910. 


1911. 


EsTxif  ATBD  Goer  or 
Projected  BniLOiNoa. 


1910. 


1911. 


NUMBXB  or  BCILDINOS  — 


COMMBNCBD. 


1910.     1911. 


COMPLETED. 


1910.     1911. 


New  Buildingb: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


Alterations: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan. 

Queens 

Richmond. . 

Total.. 


469 
1.501 

214 
1,017 

176 


3,377 


246 
816 
191 
1,244 
163 


2,660 


$9,871,105 
9,443,455 

26.852,570 

3.379,717 

432.927 


$3,456,500 
5,069.540 

23,286.155 

5,106,014 

359.837 


856 
.203 
162 
979 
121 


225 
664 
121 
1.143 
112 


1.343 
135 
701 
114 


335 
887 
165 
1.099 
139 


$49,979,774 


$37,278,076 


2,821 


2.265 


2.602 


2.625 


159 

1,871 

749 

278 

81 


123 

854 
784 
279 
125 


$336,260 

1,681.051 

2.288.956 

186,417 

46.292 


$122,855 

732.485 

2.454.652 

159.504 

121.312 


150 
666 
823 
280 
64 


95 
633 
552 
224 

87 


508 

725 

212 

53 


105 
415 
546 
224 
68 


3.138 


Total  or  New  Builo- 
]N08  AND  Altera- 
tions: 

Bronx , 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


628 
3,372 

963 
1,295 

257 


2,165 


1.670 

975 

1,523 

288 


$4,538,976 


$10,207,865 

11.124.506 

29.141.526 

3,566.134 

479,219 


$3,500,808 


$3,579,355 
5.802.025 

25,740,807 

5,265.548 

481 , 149 


1.983 


506 

985 

1,259 

185 


1,591 


320 
1,297 

673 
1,367 

199 


Total. 


6.515 


4,825 


$54,518,750 


$40,868,884 


4.804 


3.856 


1.621 


432 
1.851 
860 
913 
167 


1.358 


440 
1.302 

711 
1.323 

207 


3.983 


Namb«r  and  Estimated  Coat  of  New  and 


In  the 


Foregoinc  Table. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx : 

189 
170 
66 
37 

59 
159 

42 
103 

$7,379,500 

2.620.500 

9.380.000 

283.000 

$2,227,000 

Brooklyn 

2,341,000 
4,880,000 

Mn^nhattan . . , .    . 

Queens x 

859,000 

Total 

462 

363 

$19,663,000 

$10  307  000 

Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

14 
313 
303 

14 
3 

21 
247 
237 

14 
8 

$13,255 

123.711 

374,953 

5,070 

705 

$14,900 

Brooklyn 

102.240 
250.555 

Manhattan 

Queens 

3.620 

1,460 

Total 

647 

627 

$517,694 

$372,775 

Total  or  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 
Bronx 

203 

483 

369 

51 

3 

80 

406 

279 

117 

8 

$7,392,755 

2,744.211 

9.754,953 

288,070 

705 

$2,241,900 

Brooklyn 

2,443,240 

Manhattan 

5.130,555 

Queens 

862,620 

]&chmond 

1,460 

Total 

1.109 

890 

$20,180,694 

$10,679,775 
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TABLE  IT.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPEBATIONS  —  CoDdnaed. 
(b)  Bafblo,  BochMtor,  Sjnaue  mnd  Troy. 


CITY  AND  PERIOD. 

BUTPALO. 

January 

February 

March 

January-March.  1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905  ... 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

RooRvrxB. 

January , 

February 

March 

January-March.  1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

Stxacvsb. 

January 

February 

March 

January-March.  1911 

1910.... 
1909.... 
1908.... 
1907.... 
1906.... 
1905. . . . 
1904.... 
1903.... 
1902.... 
1901.... 
1900.... 

Tbot. 

Jamiary-Maroh,  1911 

1910 

1909 

1906 

1907 

1906 


▲DDITIONB  AND 

NKW  BDILDINOa. 

BBPAIBS. 

ALL  BUILDINOS. 

No. 

Est.  Coet. 

No. 

Est.  Cost. 

No. 

Est.  Coat. 

78 

$206,300 

51 

$67,700 

129 

$274,000 

102 

197.430 

57 

47.570 

159 

245.000 

171 

616.380 
$1,020,110 
$1,694,280 

119 
227 
219 

82.620 
$197,890 
$185,720 

290 
578 
647 

699,000 

351 

$1,218,000 

428 

$1,880,000 

441 

1.395.935 

247 

210,065 

688 

1,606.000 

260 

829.470 

193 

156,530 

453 

986.000 

291 

1.428.850 

240 

255,850 

531 

1.679.700 

344 

1,104.785 

213 

245.180 

557 

1.349.965 

275 

963.768 

171 

181.118 

446 

1.144.886 

247 

908.939 

161 

243.719 

408 

1.152.658 

205 

523.463 

117 

104.365 

322 

627.828 

284 

720.953 

141 

123.461 

425 

844.414 

182 

735.795 

112 

350.975 

294 

1.086.770 

115 

585.530 

104 

109.343 

219 

694,873 

77 

$227,425 

25 

$40,660 

102 

$268,085 

59 

181.910 

48 

51.015 

107 

232,925 

257 

755,170 
$1,164,605 

430 
203 

130.642 
$222,317 

387 
506 

885.812 

393 

$1,386,822 

419 

$1,461,868 

216 

$174,911 

635 

$1,626,779 

320 

1.199.752 

147 

132.672 

467 

1,332.424 

137 

485.345 

88 

69.728 

225 

555,073 

210 

1.602.900 

112 

114.310 

322 

1,617,210 

228 

1.181.653 

79 

106.271 

302 

1.287.924 

247 

844.949 

66 

47.578 

313 

892.527 

66 

433.280 

47 

28.665 

113 

461.945 

186 

330.812 

65 

42,401 

191 

363.213 

112 

804.574 

36 

22.166 

148 

326.740 

89 

185.450 

53 

78.704 

142 

264.154 

81 

204,550 

29 

16.425 

110 

220.975 

67 

$392,460 

22 

$14,800 

89 

$407,250 

64 

222.740 

40 

87,000 

94 

309,740 

83 

261.040 

68 

73.910 

151 

334,950 

204 

$876,230 

130 

$175,710 

334 

$1,051,940 

216 

$785,150 

138 

$109,059 

854 

$894,209 

160 

497,200 

121 

102,585 

281 

599.785 

133 

633,395 

99 

97.415 

232 

730,810 

120 

604.845 

81 

122.215 

201 

816.560 

89 

326.685 

77 

72.160 

166 

398.845 

72 

192,700 

49 

40,775 

121 

233.475 

35 

1,075,722 

44 

38,600 

79 

1.114,322 

36 

286,525 

60 

96,690 

96 

383,215 

65 

182.505 

51 

110  435 

116 

292,904 
234,767 

66 

206,757 

54 

28,010 

120 

94 

182,747 

46 
68 

84.964 

140 
81 

217.711 

13 

$56,600 

$57,265 
50  150 

$113,865 
112,550 
136,225 
375.500 

15 

62,400 
79,650 

43 

58 

17 

49 

56.575 
58.800 

66 

10 

316.700 

30 

40 

12 

111,350 

30 

40.920 
23.715 

42 

152.270 
81,715 



15 

58,000 

23 

38 
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TABLE  T.~  PROSECUTIONS  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  THE 


NuMBBB  or  Caabs. 


OFFENSE. 
(With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.) 


,  Total 
in  court. 


AnicnnsraATioN. 
Failure  to  report  accidents,  §  87 


Sanitation  and  Safktt. 
Failure  to  provide  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee 

between  0  a.  m.  and  0  p.  m.,  §  86 

Failure  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation. 


jtJt. 


Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  female  emplosrees,  §  88 . 
Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  separate  water-closets,  §  ^. . . 

Failure  to  keep  water-closets  clean,  {§  88,  94 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fans,  §  81 

Failure  to  guard  machinery.  §  81 

FaUure  to  keep  doors  unlocked  during  working  hours,  §  80. . . 

Failure  to  cease  using  unsafe  scaffolding,  I  19 

Failure  to  provide  hand  rail  on  stairway,  §  80 


Childben. 

Emplosring  child  under  14,  ft  70 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate. I  70 

Employing  child  under  10  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  {77 

Employing  child  under  10  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  5  p.  m.,  (77. 
Employing  child  under  10  in  bottling  establishment,  (93 

Women  and  Minobb. 

Employing  female  more  than  6  dajrs  in  one  week,  (77 

Employing  female  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week,  (  77 

Employing  female  minor  after  9  p.  m.,  (77 

Employing  female  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  (77 


WOBZSHOPS  IN  TCNIlfKNTS. 

Permittiiig  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unUcensed  tenements, 
(101 


Bajubibs. 
Permitting  water-closet  to  be  in  bake  room,  (  1 13 . 
FaUure  to  provide  new  floor  in  bake  room,  (  112 . . , 

Waobs. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  (  10 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  (  11 


Total — Factories . 


Failure  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees,  (  170 

Emplo3rlng  child  under  14,  (  162 

Employing  child  under  10  without  Board  of  Health  certifi- 
cate, I  162 

Emplojring  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.,  (  161 . 
Employing  female  under  21  after  10  p.  m.,  (  161 


Total — Mercantile  Establishments . 
Grand  Total 


60 


11 

•24 

20 
3 


58 


118 


31 


A.  FAC 

1 


11 
3 

21 
1 


91 


B.  MERCANTILE 

2  2 

49  60 


24 

37 

8 


120 


151 


48 
57 
11 


178 
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Pending 
March  31. 


Com- 
pleted 
during 
quarter. 


Raauu*  or  Complctbd  Casbs. 


CONVICnONB. 


Sentence 


Fine 
imposed. 


Total. 


I 


Dia- 
or 
acquittals. 


With- 
drawals. 


Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 


TORIES. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


2 

33 

27 

23 

2 

7 

5 

4 
1 

40 

32 

27 

3 

3 

8 
9 
2 

17 

8 

21 

6 

43 

40 

36 

6 

1170  00 

100  00 

100  00 

20  00 

54 

124 

85 

17 

102 

22 

$390  00 

76 

193 

120 

37 

157 

iT 

$880  00 

1 

1 

2 
6 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

i 

3 

5 

9 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

i 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 
1 
1 
5 

1 

1 

5 

1 
1 

3 

4 
8 

14 

1 

2 
2 
3 

8 

1 

2 

2 

i 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

"$20  00 

1 

2 

2 
3 

1 
1 

4 
10 

60  00 

2 

4 

3 

20  00 
60  00 

4 

17 

1 

3 
2 
3 

8 

1 

1 
1 

106  00 

60  00 

60  00 

25  00 

110  00 

1 

1 

22 

69 

35 

20 

55 

14 

$490  00 
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BUREAU  OF  FACrORT  INSPBCTION. 
TABLE  VI.—  Work  of  the  Deputy  FMtory  Innpfirtoni. 

Fznar  Qoastsb,  1911.  First 

. ^ .  quarter* 

Jan.        Feb.        Mar.      Total.  1910. 
Regular  inspectioiiB: 

FactorieB  in  separate  building? 538          333          800      1.666  1.643 

Tenant  factories 2,184       1,927      2,676      6,787  7,427 

Laundries 268           112          259          629  376 

Bakeries 137            73            57          267  655 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tunnel  workings 6              4              6            16  14 

Tenant  factory  buildings 1              3              6            10  23 

Tenement  buildings  (Ucensed) 3.088      3,443      4,099     10,630  7.371 

Total 6,207      5,895      7.903    20,005     17.509 

Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries) 490  78  131  699  454 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  license 118  166  275          559          878 

Complaints 64  42  59           165           186 

Compliances 4,119  4.970  4,623  tl3,712  *10.065 

On  special  orders 24  24  61 

Total 4,325      5,202      5.018 


109 

914 

14.545 

11,543 

764 
38 

496 

7 

Obseryattons: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) 187  268  309 

Tunnel  workings 10  12  16 

Tagging  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (fi  100) 1     12  13  53 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (S  95) 38  21  33  92  196 

Articles  in  bakeries  (S  114) 37 

Unsafe  machinery  (ft  81) 

Scaflfolding  (J  19) 

Total 39  21  45  105  286 

Prosecutions  begunf 11  7  13  31  115 


TABLE  Vn.—  Licensee  for  T« 


First  Quastbb.  1911. 


Total, 

New         Re-  first 

York     mainder  quarter. 

City,    of  SUte.  Total.  1910. 

Applications  pending  Dec.  31 33     83  6 

Applications  received  during  quarter 547              5  552  882 

Total 680    5  585  388 

On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted 504              5  509  320 

Applications  refused 40     40  22 

Applications  cancelled 6     6  2 

Applications  pending  March  31 80     80  44 

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted 18     18  19 

Applications  again  refused 2     2  6 

Applications  cancelled 6     6  4 

Total 26     ^    » 

licenses  cancelled 739          119  858  116 

Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions 3 

Net  increase  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses —217      —114  —331  +221 

Refused  applications +16     +16  — 1 

Cancelled  applications +12     +12  +6 


Outstanding  licenses,  March  31.  1911 12.745  450     13.195     12.695 


t  Includes  8,949  first  and  4.763  subsequent  visits. 
*  Includes  6,873  first  and  3.192  subsequent  visits, 
t  See  Table  V. 
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TABLE  ym.—  Nwnbw  of  ChOdrwi's  EmploTmeBt  CerttflcatM  laned  by  BMuda  of  Health  !■ 
Flrat  and  Second  ClaM  au ea. 

FiHvr  QuABTKB,  1911.  First 

> ■ «  quarter 

Cm.                                                                             Jan.         Feb.  Mar.  Total.  1910. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 254          301  338  893  726 

Brooklyn  Borough 884       1.176  1.152  3,212  2,600 

Manhattan  Borough 1,225       1,873  1.728  4,826  4.089 

Queena  Borough 160          270  231  661  517 

Richmond  Borough 6             18  7  31  31 

Total— New  York  City 2,529      3.638  3^56  •9.623  ♦7,963 

Buffalo • 97             ^65  ~     68  ~230  295 

Rocheetcr 88            95  103  286  286 

^aeuM 60            41  48  139  183 

Albany 8              4  7  19  43 

Troy 28            10  16  54  52 

Utica 42            33  36  110  124 

Yonkeri 6              7  12  *25  27 

Schenectady 17              8  17  42  61 


BUBEAU  O 
TABLE  EE.—  Wei 

F  mebcanth 

rk  ef  the  Depat 

LE  INSPECTION. 

Finar  QrASTcn.  1911. 

First 
quarter* 
1910. 
1,233 

Regular  inapectiona: 
Mercantite. 

Jan.         Feb. 

475          485 

8            27 

2 

5             15 
3              6 

Mar. 

620 

10 

4 

7 

Total. 

1,580 

45 

2 

24 

16 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling  alley** 

17 

1 

Plaree  of  amusement ......    .    . 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling  alley*  r ..,---,,.... , 

491           535 
31             37 

'.    '  "i    \'.\\\\ 
1    

641 
67 

1,667 
125 

i 

1 

1,251 

124 
9 

1 

Plaeee  of  amunement. , 

Obsenrationa: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

33            37 

===        i 

358          432 
3             11 

67 

534 
2 

*  "io 

6 

127 

1.324 
16 

•    "27 
23 

134 

1.312 

13 

5 

Bowling  alleys 

9              8 
8              9 

Places  of  amusement 

snts)... ...... . 

Investigations: 

Complaints 

Compliances  (number  of  establish  m^ 

378          460 

14             16 
154           181 

652 

38 
306 

1.390 

68 
641 

1,330 

27 
436 

Prosecutions  begun  f 

168           197 

32            27 

3 

16            35 
10              5 
62            70 

344 
61 

""36 

33 

141 

700 
120 

3 

86 

48 

273 

463 
106 

Children  illegally  employed: 

^'■«»""  (gi^::;:::::::;::::: 
"«»»  te:;:;:::;:::::::: 

imanded: 
aw-.- 

2 

111 

30 

286 

Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  d« 

/  16  years  + 

Age  proven  {  Under  14 

14-16  years 

Left  employment  for  failure  to  provi 
Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age. . 

88           113 

12              4 

1 

3              1 

'      "is    9 

209 

a 

7 

4 

410 

24 

1 

11 

'"28 

438 

11 
8 

1 

1 

20 

'  manufacturinfl 

ToUl 

30            15 
( "  certificates. 

19 

64 

41 

*  Includes  **  mercantile  '*  as  well  as  ' 
tSeeTableV. 
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TABLE  X.-~INDUSTBIAL  ACCIDENTS  RBPOBTED  UNDBR  SECTIONS  20-«,  «7  and  IM 
OF  THE  LABOR  LAW. 
(ft)  Number,  Age  aiid  Sex  of  Paraona  IiUwed.  1^  ladnstrlM. 


INDUSTRY. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
Jan.  1, 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 


AOX  OP  EMPLOTCB0  INJXTRXD  XX  ACCXDXMTB 

DuBiNo     Jantart-Mabch,     Rxpobtbd 
Priob  to  Mat  1. 


Under 
16yra. 


16-18 
years. 


ISyrs. 


Not 
stated. 


Total. 


I.  Stons,  Clat  Ain>  Glam 
Pboducts. 

1.  Stone 

2.  Mifloellaneous  mineral  products 

3.  lime,  cement  amd  plaster 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

5.  Glass 

Total 


II.  MCTALB,  MACBIirxa  AND 

CONTXTANCSS. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. . 

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc 

8.  Iron  and  steel  products 

4.  Electrical  apparatus 

5.  Vehicles 

0.  Boat  and  ship  building 

7.  Agricultural  implements 

8.  Instruments  and  appliances 

9.  Sorting  old  metals 

Total 

III.  Wood  MAifxrrACTVRas. 

1.  Saw  mill  products 

2.  Planing  mill  products 

8.  Cooperage. .  ■ 

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc 

7.  Brooms 

Total 

IV.   LSATHBB  AND  RtTBBKB  GOODS. 

1.  Leather 

2.  Fur  and  fur  goods 

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods 

4.  Lumber  and  gutta  percha  goods. . 

5.  Articles  of  peari,  horn,  bone,  hair, 

etc 

Total 


M 

• 

F 
M 

■ 

F 

A.  FACT 

1 

OKIES, 

18 
27 

M 
41 
12 
17 

M 

3 

1 

2 

2 

21 

2 

30 

a 

1 

43 

12 

1 

20 

M 

M 
F 

2 

3 

115 

4 

8 

126 

4 

* 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

« 

• 
F 
M 
F 
M 

1 

3 

1 
84 

e 

81 
9 

64 
3 
2 

20 

1 

404 

60 

2,209 

Me 

754 

M8 

2.506 

94 

193 

/ 

127 

0 

14 

36 

75 

9 

1 
32 

7 

4 

6 

1 

1 

23 

25 

6 

89 

1 

5 

475 

64 

2.366 

SM 

2 

1 
22 

704 

59 

2,682 

104 

109 

1 

3 

6 

138 

if 

15 

M 

F 

^1 

6 

209 
MM 

6,411 
1MB 

170 

M 

6,796 
149 

M 

F 

1 

6 

166 

19 

44 

179 

29 

16 

M 

1 

10 

2 

16 

7 

1 

7 
1 
3 

15 
1 
2 

184 
22 

48 

1 


i 

210 
35 
19 

f 

M 

F 

10 

2 

29 

459 
M 

35 

625 

M 

M 

a 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 

M 
F 

23 

20 
2 

36 

7 

1 

4 

1 

3 

24 

16 

1 
4 
6 

5 

3 
t 

i 

t 

77 
MS 
20 

1 

1 

1 

2 

M 

5 

42 
9 

M 

F 

J 

2 
S 

6 
8 

163 

Me 

8 

1 

179 
55 
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TABLE  X.—  biduitrlal  Acddaals  Reported  Uader  Secdoiui  SO-m.  87  aod  126  of  the  Leber  Law  — 

Conttnaed. 
(e)  Nooiber,  Age  aad  Sei  ef  Pereena  InJ  vmL  by  iBdnstriee  —  ContiDaed. 


INDUSTRY. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
Jan.  1. 

re- 
'ported 
there- 
after. 


Aon  OP  EtfPLOTEsa  Injxtbxd  in  Accxdkntb 
During  Januart-Mabch,  Rbportsd 
Pbior  to  Mat  1. 


Under 
16yra. 


1(^-18 
years. 


18yTs. 


Not 

stated. 


Total. 


V.  CBnocAUB.  OiLe,  Paints,  Etc. 
1    Dnurs  and  ehemieiLlv , .             r  -  - 

A.  F 

M 

P 
M 

F 
M 

• 
• 
■ 

m 
P 

ACTORI 
8 

ES  — Cor 

Uinued. 

9 

/ 
2 

4 

395 

8 

^11 

6 
4 

19 

22 

43 

3 

5 
2 

2 

1 
2 

409 

9 

2   Paints,  dves  and  eolora. 

2 

26 

9 

3   Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils. . 

6 

A     Afiimikl  nil  nrodiirtfl 

0 

5    Mineral  oil  oroduct* 

20 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics.. . 

7.  Miscellaneous  chemical  products. 

4 
1 

2 

1 

26 
44 

s 

Total 

M 

P 

15 

14 
5 

511 
16 

12 

537 

91 

VI.  Papkr  and  Pulp. 
2.  Puln  and  oaoer , ,  - 

M 

P 

3 

2 

1 

374 

29 

405 

5 

VII.  Pbintino  and  Papkr  Goods. 

1.  Type  and  printers'  materials 

2.  Paper  cooos 

M 

m 
P 

M 
P 
M 

1 

61 

SI 

101 

17 

8 

11 

1 

3 

1 
10 
3 

i 

3 

9 
15 
23 

7 

76 

3.  Printing  and  book  making 

4   Wall  i>ai>er 

9 

Total 

M 
P 

13 

3 
i 

32 

171 
38 

18 
6 

224 

67 

VIII.  Trxtilbs. 
1    Silk  and  silk  goods 

M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 

M 

P 
M 

P 
M 

P 

1 

3 
8 
5 
4 
4 
3 
12 
6 

1 
8 
5 
4 

1 
/ 

1 

78 
3S 
92 

eo 

101 

41 

26 
13 
15 

9 
31 

f 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

e 

5 
g 

1 

4 

10 

17 

2   Wool  manufactures 

4 

1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

4 

84 

3   Cotton  ffoods 

^n^ 

• 
4   HndiTv  and  knit  sooHs 

MS 
119 

5.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or  cot- 
ton  

55 
32 

6.  Flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufactures 

21 

IS 

36 

s 

Total 

M 

P 

11 
S 

1 
6 

31 

34 

348 

ie4 

22 

10 

402 

17S 

IX.  Clothing,   Millinrrt,   Laun- 
dry. Etc. 
1.  Men*s  clothing 

M 

P 

M 
P 

M 

« 

P 

M 

P 

2 

1 

1 

S 
6 

1 
6 

46 

13 

10 

16 

6 

3 

/ 

2 

6 

1 

3 

S 

21 

13.9 

1 

2 

1 

57 

2.  Women's  clothing 

£3 
•32 

*163 

3.  Men's  hats  and  caps 

7 

4.  Millinery .' 

2 

5 

i 

2 

6.  Laundering,  custom  dyeing,  etc . . 

6 

/ 

8 

1 

5 

Total 

M 
P 

9 

11 
11 

73 
31 

27 
138 

111 

iW 

*InehidBs  22 
YoikCity. 


and  136  females  killed  or  injured  in  the  Asoh  Bailding^^  in  New 
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TABLE  X.— bdiwtrlal  Aeddoite  Reported  Under  SectloM  lO-m,  87  mad  128  ef  the  Labor  Lew  — 

Coetieaed. 
(a)  Namber.  Age  and  Sex  of  Peraoaa  IiUared,  by  Indnatries  —  Conttaoed. 


INDUSTRY. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dentB 
before 
Jan.  1. 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 


Aqb  or  EMrLOTBVS  Injubcd  iir  Accidentb 
During  Januast-March,  Rbportco 
Pbxor  to  Mat  1. 


Under 
16yra. 


16-18 
years. 


ISyrs. 


Not 
Btoted. 


TotaL 


A. 

X.  Food,   Tobacco   and   Liquors. 
1.  Cereals,  fniita  and  groceries 

FAC 

M 

P 
M 
P 
M 

^ 
M 
F 
M 
P 
M 
P 

TORIES 
6 

—  Condu 

Ud. 

190 
7 

66 
5 

22 
6 

94 

11 
85 

4 
1 
3 

i 

1 

8 

is 

191 

1 

9 

2.  Provisions 

1 

69 

5 

3.  Dairy  products   

1 

2 

25 

e 

4.  Bakery   products,    confectionery, 
etc 

4 

4 
6 
5 
i 
2 
17 

106 

16 

6.  Beverages , 

11 

105 

t 

6.  Tobacco  products 

6 

65 
gl 

67 

sa 

Total 

M 

P 

31 

.    13 

522 

47 

31 

566 

75 

XI.  Water,  Light  and  Power. 
1.  Water 

M 

• 
• 

• 

4 
204 
202 

1 
7 
15 
2 
1 

5 

2.  Gas 

4.  Electric  light  and  power 

5.  Steam  heat  and  power 1 

4 
9 
1 

1 
2 

212 

219 

2 

0.  Garbage  dispoflAL 1 

28 

20 

Total 1 

M 

14' 

3 

438 

20 

467 

XII.  Building  Industry.         1 
A.  Carpenter  shops ' 

M 

1 

1 



XIII.    MiSCCLLANEOUa.                 1 

1.  Elevators  in  tenant  factory  build- 
ings   ' 

M 

"m" 

P 
T 

1 

5 

6 

Total  —  Factories ' 

254 

17 

271 

15 
10 
25 

353 

127 

_       480 

9.590 
10,005 

387 
168 
545 

10,345 

710 
;i.055 

B.  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


1.  Mines.  . . 

2.  Quarries. 


Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries, 


M 

• 

51 

2 

2 

83 
64 

4,         89 
64 

1 

M 

7| 

2 

147 

4|       153 

C.  BUII 

I.  Excavations. 
1    Open  excavation    

.DIN 
M 

m 

G  AND 

3 
1 

ENGINE 

i 

ERING. 

3 

4 

449 
713 

74 
60 

526 

2    Shafts  and  tunnels 

778 

Total 

M 

4 

1 

7 

1,162 

134 

1  304 

II.  Erecting  and  Structural 

Work. 

1    Iron  and  steel    

M 

• 

« 
• 

20 
23 
13 
15 

4 

160 
205 
126 
111 

36 

27 
35 
14 
10 

12 

187 

2.  Masonry. r 

i 

2 

1 

1 

242 

8    Concrete       

141 

4.  Wood      

122 

6.  Structural  work  'branch  not  speci- 
fied)   

49 

Total 

M 

75 

1 

4 

638 

98 

741 
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TABLE  X.— ladulrtai  Acddrato  Baportod  Under  Seettoos  20-m  87  aod  126  of  the  Labor  Law  — 

CoBdaoed. 
(a)  Nambar.  Age  and  Sex  ot  Persona  Injnred,  by  Lnduatries  —  Condnded. 


INDUSTRY. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
Jan.  1, 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 


Age  or  Emplotkks  Injured  in  Accidents 
During  J  an  v  art-March,  Reported 
Prior  to  Mat  1. 


Under 
16yTs. 


1&-18 
years. 


ISyrs. 


Not 
sUted. 


Total. 


C.  BUILDING  A 

I.    FiNIBHIKO  AND  FURNISHING. 

I.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal) ....     B 

Nl 

A 

■ 
1 

1 

D  ENQI^ 

1 

4 

1 

lEERINC 

3  — Concl 

udrd. 

3 

10 

4 

3 

1 

8 

63 

69 

44 

1 
1 
1 

6 

18 
9 

1 

4 

2.  Sheet  metal  work 

1 

3.  Wood  finiahing ' 

12 

4.  Glazing • 

5 

5.  Tile  laying,  mantel  setting,  etc. .      ' 

3 

6.  Painting  and  decorating ' 

15 
28 
22 

6 

1 

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc * 

1 
1 

14 

8.  Electric  wifina  and  installation. .      ' 

9.  Installation  of  machinery,  boilers, 

elevators,  etc ' 

82 
79 

45 

Total » 

i 

77 

3 

205 

37 

27^ 

*45 

IV.  Wrecking  and  Moving h 

i 

20 

3 

= 



23 

v.  Other  or  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving A 

2.  Railroad  construction ' 

I 

12 
133 

28 

1 

is 

I 

= 

8 

i 

1 

li? 

3.  I>ock  building • 

*62 

4.  Other • 

30 

1 

Total > 

i 

I 

8 

2 

174 

19;       ITTT 

^*'l        '95 

Total— Building    and    fin- 
ing     ^ 

164 

2 

16 

2.199 

291 

2  .»i„^ 

'US 

Grand  Total A 

1 

r 

425 

17 

442 

17 
10 
27 

371 

127 
498 

11.936 

416 

12.351 

682  13.0^ 

1 

840jl3.7}g 
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TABLE  X.~  INDU8TBIAL  AOCIDKNTS  RBPOBTED  UNDEB 
(b)  Part«rPenonI^iaraitNatV6 


Total 
cases.* 

Pabt  op  Person  Injurkd  (NtTMBss  of 

CAUSE. 

HEAD  AND  XBCK. 

Tnmk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Anns 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

[n:  e.  e.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 

ToUl. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

Legs 

or 
feet. 

Mechakical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors    (engines,    dynamos,    flywheels, 
etc.) 

51 
IQ 

154 
15 
34 

210 

83 
159 
231 

81 

272 
85 
24 
14 
3 
61 

17 

73 

132 

40 

6 

14 
23 
28 
31 
17 
67 
8 
59 
47 

313 

285 

22 

142 

117 

55 

25 

225 

146 
184 
153 

31 
261 

5 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

13 

1 
20 

5 

5 

78 

8 
11 
21 

7 

24 

12 
4 
2 

1 
14 

2 

22 

7 
7 
2 

3 

4 
2 
8 
3 

1 
1 
9 
5 

6 
46 

4 
30 
14 

4 

3 
20 

37 

1 
17 

6 
39 

25 

15 

126 

4 

9 

60 

12 
60 
80 
17 

208 

65 

19 

8 

2 

43 

12 

37 

121 

27 

2 

10 
19 
24 
17 
10 
61 
5 
42 
40 

289 
158 
13 
71 
36 
48 
10 
137 

101 

2 

43 

21 
167 

A.  FAC 
3 

Air  fans,  steam  pumpSt  etc 

Glaring'. '....".' 

5 

Set  screws 

1 

4 

27 

18 

19 

40 

7 

13 
2 

i 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 
10 
16 
14 

10 

1 

2 

Rbfift4n£    . 

2 

Belts  and  pulleys 

12 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

31 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) . . 
Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  c. 
Locomotives  and  trains 

51 
53 
19 

Saws 

5 

Planers  and  jointers 

3 

Shapers 

1 

Lattes 

1             2 

1 

1 

1 

Heading  machines 

Other  'wood  working  machines 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

1 

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines  

4 

4 

Paper   cutting,   stitching    and    staying 

1 

Printing  prWJ^ii 

1 

4 

linots'po  machines 

Textile  macninery: 

lacking  machines 

1 

Carding  machines 

1 
4 
3 
4 
1 
4 
1 

11 
64 
3 
37 
57 

i 

2 

1 

1 

Formers  and  knitting  nuachinitq, ,....., 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

4 

1 

Launory  machines 

Other  textile  machinery 

1 

1 

Leather  working  machinery. 

1 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

4 
56 

1 
29 
45 

1 
3 

] 
1 

2 

2 

2 
3 

1 

1 
7 

6 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

7 

1 

I.Athes 

2 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears 

10 
1 

RoUers 

4 

46 

1 
175 
87 

1 
27 

1 

170 

78 

7 

Other 

11 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc 

5 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels . 
Other 

1 
4 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  es- 

1 

Machines  not  elsewhere  classified 

33 

17 

10 

Total 

4.016 

682 

448 

99 

535 

2,285 

269 

Heat  and  Electricitt. 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc 

Explosion  of  boners,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Other  injuiias  from  steam  and  hot  liquids. . . . 

6 

64 

33 

108 

4 
13 

9 
20 

1 
7 
2 
6 

2 

4 
6 

4 

4 

18 

2 

30 

2 

28 

*Ab  in  last  column 
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ascnOMS  at-n.  Sr  and  IJt  of  the  LABOB  law— Ontflavad. 
if  IwJvy  aad  Nodbcr  •r  Deaths 


Cases). 

Natobx  of 

Imjuxt  (NvMBm  of  Casks). 

Coin, 
plete 
sevei^ 
anoeor 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
pauts 

or 
otiier. 

tions. 

Burns. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  h«^at 
orgaa. 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Mayl. 


TORIES 

3. 

4 

22 
8 

91 
3 

10 

61 

18 
58 
72 
15 

87 

19 

6 

3 

2 

20 

4 

25 

63 
15 

2 

9 
15 
12 
15 

6 
10 

3 
27 
11 

121 
92 

8 
35 
24 
21 

6 
67 

87 

4 

30 

13 
86 

1 
2 

4 

1 
2 

4 
3 

33 
6 
2 

38 

16 
21 
33 

7 

144 
56 
15 
10 

11 
2 

18 
3 
6 

25 

24 

51 
71 
24 

13 
3 
3 

1 
1 
4 

17 

3 
2 
9 
5 

2 

4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
22 

3 
12 
14 

7 

2 

1 

8 
2 
9 
2 
12 
43 

18 
16 
30 
23 

26 
4 

7 

3 

26 

1 
3 

4 

2 
9 
9 
3 

48 

23 

3 

i 

2 

1 

3 

2 

12 

14 

^f 
8 

20 

15 

11 
2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

i 

1 

3 

i 

i 

i 

io 

3 

6 

3 

4 
2 

1 

1 
I 

31 
9 

7 

38 
10 

\ 
3 
3 

5 

1 

16 

10 
7 
2 

1 
3 
5 
2 
3 
9 
1 
6 
3 

•      14 

62 

5 

21 

40 

1 

5 

32 

2 

166 

67 

3 
25 

6 

2 

6 

11 

2 

1 
1 

11 

21 
8 

8 

3 

1 
8 

? 

43 

3 

13 

27 

136 

100 

9 

62 

24 

23 

6 

90 

43 

6 

46 

6 
110 

1 

I 

4 

1 
5 

3 
2 
2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

3 

8 
6 

39 
24 

2 

3 

4 
2 

73 
11 

1 
3 

2 
3 

2 

6 

1 

io 

19 
9 
2 

26 

9 

4 
7 

8 
28 

1 
6 

3 

1 
1 

5 
4 

10 
2 

12 

3 

1 
3 

3 
1 

4 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

:::::;:: 

1 

5 

3 

18 

1 

7 

4 

2 

8 

138 

1 
26 
14 
20 

1.306 
2 

47 

1.267 

516 

75 

106 

1           709 

324 

17 

3 

52 
21 
105 

1 
8 
3 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
5 
2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

i 

1 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLB  X.--lBdHlrlal  AeddMls  Be»t«cd  Undw 
(b)  Ptot«r  Potmb  Uimnd^Ntitmmf 


Totnl 
cases.* 

Past  of  Pbbsom  Injitksd  (Ndmbbb  of 

CAUSE. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Anns 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
Hers. 

[n.  e.  o.=  Dot  elMwhera  olaMified.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

Legs 

or 

feet. 

A.  FACTORIES 


Caustics 

101 

29 

142 

20 

106 

t338 

67 
16 

40 

53 
10 
34 

i 

1 

4 

3 

20 

3 
24 

68 

7 

13 

E!zploBons  of  molten  metals 

OtSer  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Vats,  pans,  etc.   (containing  hot  liquids  or 
caustics) 

e 

2 
2C 
25 

60 
9 

Electricity 

42 

50 

30 
23 

4 

1 

Fira  and  beat  not  elsewhere  classified 

12 

Total 

947 

261 

162 

14 

172 

76 

125 

Fall  ot  Pkrson. 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

165 
116 
126 
55 
22 
73 
261 
137 
34 
37 

22 

8 
8 
5 
4 
8 
42 
14 
6 
6 

i 

i 

38 
26 
30 
6 
3 
18 
51 
12 
12 
10 

25 
14 
8 
5 

2 
8 
5 
2 

43 
36 

41 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor,  etc 

18 

Fall  in  hoifftway ,  shaft,  etc .......,,-, 

6 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

8 

51 

25 

8 

3 

4 
33 

5 
3 
2 

26 

Fall  on  level  by  supping 

5Q 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

75 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  of  tool 

3 

All  others 

12 

Total   

1,026 

123 

2 

206 

147 

64 

319 

Wbiohts  and  Falling  Objkcth. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rook  eAfth,  etc             

•1 

126 

60 

270 

114 

733 
447 

313 

7 
28 

1 
20 

5 
65 

4G 

43 
17 

28 
1 
2 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

5 

1 
5 
1 
7 

10 

30 
33 

21 

2 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

11 

5 

22 

8 

65 
50 

42 

18 
18 
45 

15 

33S 

168 

129 

1 
15 

65 

ObJActs  from  triicks  in  trnn^it.  ......... 

31 

Other  or  indefinite 

120 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sons .        

30 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by  in- 
jured person: 
Objects  in  course  of  manufacture  or  re- 
pair by  injured  person 

245 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand. 

Objects    being   loaded    or   unloaded   on 

v<*hicles              

168 
111 

Other  or  indefinite 

5 

Other  or  indefinite  .    .            

3 

3 

5 

Total 

2.132 

228 

10 

111 

206 

747 

782 

Vehicles  and  accidents  caused  by  animals 

^"                        MraCELLANEOUa. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 
etc.) 

22o 

11 

18 

30 

44 

103 

97.3 
103 

900 

75 

157 

322 

19 

160 

230 
39 

82 
9 

92 
4 

8 
8 

15 

1 

3 

191 
13 

217 
29 

455 
41 

551 

30 

1 

10 

74 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

5 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between,  edges, 

projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Cut  on  glass 

44 
3 

Injured  by  stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

Flying  objects  not  from  machines,  tools  or  ex- 
plosions  

150 

294 

1 
32 

260 

1 

11 

4 

9 

4 

All  other  onuses    .        .          

10 

28 

54 

17 

Total                                

2.709 

687 

384 

33 

487 

1,142 

303 

Total  —  Factories       

11.055 

1,992 

1,012 

481 

1,577 

4,358 

1.901 

*  As  in  last  column 


t  Includes  158  killed  or  injured  in  the  Asch  Building  fire  in  New  York  City 
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LabOT  Iaw— Co«tfai««d. 


Cases). 

Natubs  or 

Injubt  (Numbsr  of  Casxb). 

Com- 

plete 

anoeor 

Suffoca- 

loss of 

In- 

Sprains 

tion, 

Plural 

member 

ternal 

in- 
juries. 

parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

nl 

Frac- 
tures. 

effects 

of  heat 

or  gas, 

etc. 

injuries 

or 
other. 

or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
May  1. 


—  Concfi 

uded, 

10 
9 
15 

5 

19 

179 

1 

' 

i 

91 

26 

141 

18 
90 
176 

9 

1 

2 

....     j   . 

1 



1 

1 

2 

2 

t 

14 
166 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tH7 

1 

208 

9 

722 

15 

5 

1 

li               4'           190 

1 

161 

2 
4 

33 
20 
34 

'I 
,1 

6 
2 

4 

10 
6 

12 
4 
1 
2 

30 

15 
6 
2 

1 

i 

2 
3 

i 

16 
6 
4 
6 
2 
3 
44 
15 
4 
6 

49 
36 
33 
16 
6 
20 
5.1 
23 
11 
10 

23 
29 

^t 

27 
73 
63 
7 
12 

28 

11 

10 

4 

5 

4 

21 

4 

2 

1 

39 

28 

42 

14 

9 

17 

37 

17 

3 

6 

3 

1 

8 

6 

i 

12 

155 

88 

8 

106 

256 

267 

90 

212 

1 

7 

2 
27 
11 
62 

30 

211 
105 

04 

2 

13 

1 

52 

28 

123 

36 

284 

167 
126 

2 
7 

1 
8 
2 

3 

39 
47 
28 

2 

7 

2 
2 

6 

1 
2 

10 

9 

50 

26 

126 
65 
51 

1 
2 

5 

3 

12 

3 

20 
16 
16 

1 
2 



13 

7 

23 

14 

38 
46 
26 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

10 

4 

8 
9 

11 

1 
1 

11 

3 
6 

1 

0 

49 

557 

13 

349 

826 

130 

87 

170 

23 

3 

2 

17 

49 

2 

16 

88 

12 

16 

42 

02 

24 

1 
2 

210 

6 

53 

1 

2 

1 

7 
4 

3 

4 

233 
28 

210 
10 
8 

21 

10 
2 

2 

4 

444 

34 

609 
64 
141 

58 

156 
26 

46 

23 
2 

4 

15 
3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

5 
20 

1 

1 

3 

17 

2 

i 

15 

13 

1 

2 

2 

24 

2 

30 

18 

20 

3 

8 

18 

_5 

534 

20 

1.389 

271 

50 

26 

14 

405 

11 

6 

SO 

_J3 

2.543 

812 

3.131 

1,962 

535 

1= 

326 

18 

1,728 

361 

104 

of  precsding  table. 

t  Includes  146  killed  in  the  Aseh  Bwlding  fii«  in  New  York  aty. 
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New  Toek  Labor  Bulletin 
tablb: 


[June, 


(k)  Pwt«rP«nMiI^J«^Na«H«ir 


Total 

Past  of  PsaaoN  Injttbbd  (Xumbbb  or 

CAUSE. 

HBAO  AMD  MXCK. 

Tmnk 
(«- 
oapt 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
iuriaa). 

Anna 
ha^. 

Rn- 
gera. 

Total. 

Thenof 
eyaa. 

Lesa 

or 
feet. 

MscRAiacAi.  Po^ 
BOO  of  power: 

Motors  (ensinea,  fly^dieela,  etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumpa,  etc 

Set  screws 

Conyeying  and  hoistinc  macbintfy: 

Derricks,  cranes,  shovela,  etc 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatua,  n.  e.  c. 
Locomotives  and  can 

Coupling  or  uncoupling 

Collisions  or  derailments 

Struck  by  train 

Fall  from  train 

Other  or  indefinite 

Other  machinery  used  in  mines  and  quarries: 

Drills,  hammers,  etc 

Grindstones,  etc 

Total 

Heat  and  Elbctricitt. 
Ezploeives 

Drilling  into  blast  (misfires) 

Other  from  blast  (including  flying  objects) 

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Electricity 

Fire  and  heat  n.  e.  c 

Total 

Fall  of  Psrson. 
From  ladders 

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  ladder 

Other  or  indefinite 

From  scaffolds: 

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  loose  boards. . . 

Into  shafts,  hoist  ways  or  openings 

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc 

On  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc 

Fall  by  slipping  n.  e.  c 

Fall  by  tripping  n.  e.  c 

Fall  by  slipping  of  tool  n.  e.  c 

Total 

WsiaHTB  AMD  Falling  OBjscra. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (quarries) 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (mines) 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

Other  or  indefinite 

Falling  tools  or  objecta  dropped  by  other  per^ 


2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

14 

B. 

2 

1 

MINES 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 
6 
1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

a 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

23 

1 

2 

3 

9 

t 

3 

1 

1 



2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

21 

2 

6 

1 

8 

5 

19 

3 

1 
3 

3 

1 
2 

1 
3 

2 

1 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

*  As  in  laat  column 
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Caob). 

►      Hi 

Matubb  oi 

ImUST  (NUHM 

B  or  Ci 

m). 

Com. 

pteta 
avrer- 
anoeor 

kMBOf 

member 
or  part 
at  time 
ofaooi- 
dent. 

IXk- 

ternal 

in- 
JuriM. 

Lmot*- 
taona. 

Bans. 

Cati. 

BmiMi. 

•nd 

diolo- 

oatkuM. 

Fno- 
tuna. 

Snffooa- 

tion, 

•ffoeta 

of  heat 

Fhiral 

Injuriaa 

or 

OtiMV. 

avnm 
porta 

or 
othor. 

ported 

io 
Mayl. 


AND  Q 

UARRII 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

.1 

1 

1            * 

0 

1 

6 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

ft 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

^^^^^ 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 



1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 



::::::::i;::::;::i:::::::: 

I         I 

5 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

5 

1               3 

2 

4 
7 
2 

1 
7 

4 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

of  preoeding  table. 
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New  York  Labob  Bulletin 


[June, 


TABLB  X— iBdaaCrtel  Aeddento  Reported  Uader 
(b)  Pwl  or  Ptomm  I^Jved.  Natore  of 


CAUSE. 
[n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  claaeiified.] 


ToUl 
cases.  "^ 


Pabt  oy  Pbbson  Injubjbd  (Number  or 


HSAD  AMD  XBCK. 


Total. 


Thereof 
eyes. 


Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 


Arms 

or 
hands. 


Fin- 
gers. 


Legs 

or 
feet. 


Weights  and  Falling  OBjucra—Conduded. 

Fall  or  weiijht  of  objects  being  handled  by  in- 
jured person: 
Objects  upon  which  injured  persons  were 
at  work 

7 

7 
14 

I 

I 

J.  MINI 

2 

4 
8 

]S  AND 

Objects  beinR  moved  or  carried  bj'  hand . 
Other  or  indefinite 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

All  other  or  indefinite      

Total 

03 

o 

2,              9 

m 

24 

Vehicles  and  Animaus. 
Collisions  or  derailments 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Fall  from  wagon,  car,  etc 

Struck  by  wagon,  car,  etc 

1 

1 

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc 

Ivick,  push,  bito  etc.,  of  animals    , 

1 

Other  or  indefinite 

Total 

S 

1 

1              2- 

Hand  Tools. 
Hammers,  hatchets,  etc 

15 

6 

11 
2 

8 1             2 

1 

3 

Kara  and  prying  tool*?,  etc. 

1                ' 

Total 

21 

13 

8' 1              2 

4 

2 

1                1 

Miscellaneous. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between  edges, 

projecting  parts,  etc.,   n.  e.  c 

7 

1 
1 

2 

5 

1 

All  other  causes 

1 

Total 

30 

13 

'    8 

4 

9 

4 

Total — Mines  and  Quarries 

153 

25 

9 

11 

20 

37 

44 

Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

MotJ>rs  (engines,  fly  wheels,  etc.) 

6 

4 

4 
2 

27 

1 
1 

1 

C.  BUI 

2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

LDING 
2 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

G'»aring 

1 
1 

1 

Belts  and  DuUevs 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery': 

Elevators  and  hoists 

7 

1 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. . . 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Struck  by  elevators,  etc 

2 
9 

7 
2 

2 
5 

181 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Struck  by  counterweight 

etc 

Other  or  indefinite         

1 
40 

1 
21 

2 
40 

Derricks,  cranes,  shovels,  etc 



16 

34 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. . . 

Swinging  of  load,  bucket,  etc 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

46 
72 
7 
17 
39 

13 
15 
2 
2 
8 

2 

11 

1 

1 
1 

3 
9 
1 
2 
6 

3 
12 

5 

20 

Oth«r  or  indefinite 

*  As  in  kst  column 
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SMtiMM  2B^  87  and  1  Jt  or  the  Labor  Uw-Contiiivod. 
IBJWT  and  Nmbtfr  of  DMUte— GontUniod. 


Cases). 

Natubs  of 

Injubt  (Number  or  Casks). 

Com- 
plete 

In- 
temal 

in- 
juries. 

Seiveral 
parte 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

anoo  or 
loswof 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ix>rt«d 

to 
May  1. 


QUARB 

LIES— C 

oncluded 

2 
2 
3 

1 

2 
4 

S 

i 

1 

!           J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1            1' 

1 1  ■  ■  ■ 

1 

2 

1 

i 



-I 

12 



5 

30 

1 

3, 

V2 

1 

i   ....  i 

1 

i 

'l 

.  .1 

1          1 
1          1 

1 

1 

1 ■ 

•  •!     > 

1 ;;::: 

::;:;:! ' 

1 

1 

1. 

' 

1 

1 

.......               i^..               ...... 

1 

.  .1          1 

1     '2 

4 

\ 

' 

k 

1 

1               ., 

2 

2. 

3 

1 

1               2 

1 



1      .    . 

1 

4 



4             10 

1 

1      .    . 

'               - 

1 

3 

■ 

41 
1, 

It 

1 

1 

'                  1 

1 

'                ' 

::::::::r:::::: 

1 

7 

1            10             10 

1 

',•• 

2 



16 

32 

8 

1 

171            67 

1 

, 

4' 

"i- 

1              25 

.') 

4 

cf  pKcedins  table. 


AND  E 

NGINE 

ERING. 

3 
2 
2 

1 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

15 

2 

1 
4 



1 

1 
7 
3 

1 

2 

1 

36 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
61 

1 

1 
11 

1 
10 

1 

19 

63 

10 

5 
3 
2 

8 

7 

i 

0 
7 

12 

14 

1 

7 

27 

1 

2 
8 

6 
30 
3 
8 
6 

6 
4 

15 
13 

1 
1 
5 

1 
2 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

i 
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Nbw  York  Labob  Bulletin 
tablb: 


[June, 


(k): 


ItetanWf 


CAUSE. 


[n.  e.  c.=  not 


Total 


Bmip  Axn>  iracK. 


Past  ov  Pbmom  ImmuD  (Numbbb  or 


Totd. 


Tliereof 

0J'61. 


Trunk 
(«. 
«>E»t 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
jiiriea). 


Anna 

or 
handa. 


Fin- 

(onk 


Condvded. 
Conreying  and  hoiatinc  appantua  n.  e.  c. 

40 

9 

2 

C.  BI 

7 

TILDIN< 

8 

3  AND 

10 

TjOflomotiTfw  and  can  ..•..••.••« • 

72 

8 

6 

6 

14 

18 

BoaHinc  or  ^UgKtin^  .    

7 
10 

2 

11 

•    24 

11 

7 

9 
41 
1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

6 

....... 

6 

Coupling  or  unobupluig. 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Collifflons  or  derailments 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 
2 

3 
12 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
10 

1 
3 

1 
2 

2 

11 

3 

Rtnink  bv  train. 

3 

Fall  from  tn"« 

2 

Other  or  indefinite , 

2 

2 

T^rillff  hannTM^ra.  etc .  .  r.....r..T.T...- 

3 

8 

SasTs 

Crindstonee.  etc 

1 

1 

Other  or  indefinite 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

393 

84 

6 

26 

48 

85 

93 

Heat  and  Elxctrzcitt. 

37 

17 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blasts) . . . 
Blasts        

1 
36 

1 
16 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Delayed  or  premature  shots 

Tamping                               

3 

2 

12 

19 

11 
1 

20 
9 
4 

17 

21 

1 
1 
6 
8 

4 

1 
7 
5 
4 
4 
9 

1 

1 
1 

Drilling  into  blasts  (misfires) 

Other  (including  flying  objects) 

Explosion  and  i|cnition  of  gases,  dust,  etc 

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

Caustics  riime'i 

1 

1 
2 

4 

4 
6 
3 
2 
3 

7 

'.'.'.''.'.'. 

5 
4 

Ot.KAr  a/«r>w1#»nta  frnm  Ynnlfj%n  mntlll                   ... 

J 

Electricitv 

4 
8 

3 

Total 

120 

61 

20 

1 

22 

3 

13 

Fall  of  Pebson. 
From  ladders 

56 

5 

1 

5 

1 
71 

18 

Bv  breakinff  of  ladder. . .    .....  ^  ....-•. . 

9 
16 
28 

3 

137 

1 
2 

4 

2 

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  ladder 

By  fall  from  ladder 

2 
3 

1 

4 

1 

20 

7 

7 

2 

FVom  scaffolds 

18 

3 

15 

2 

28 

By  breaking  of  scaffold .... 

28 

10 

2 

20 

77 

7 

1 

6 

2 

4 

1 

4 

By  breaking  or  slipping  of  tackles  or 
supports  .   . 

3 

Bv  tiltinir  of  aeaffold                         

1 

4 
9 

1 

By  slippmg  or  tilting  of  loose  boards 

Other  or  indefinite 

1 
9 

3 

1 
8 

i 

4 
16 

*  As  in  last  oohunn 
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I  at-ii,  tr  aad  Ut  er  Ite  Laber  Uw.- 


CAflW). 

Natubs  of 

Ixjmnr  (Numbsb  of  Casu). 

Com- 
plete 
■erer- 
•neeor 
km  of 
member 
or  pert 
ettime 

ofMCi- 

dent. 

In- 
inziee. 

flAwarml 

Leoer*- 
tiona. 

Buiiiik 

Cute. 

BmiMe. 

Spnon. 

•nd 

dido- 

ontione. 

Free- 
turee. 

SulToe*. 

e^dte 
ofhe«t 
orfM, 

etc. 

Plana 
injuries 

or 
oiber. 

oevenu 
perta 

or 
other. 

Deethe 

i^ 
ported 

to 
Meyl. 


ENGns 

rEERIN 

4 

a— ConJ 
10 

Hnusd. 

4 

16 

1 

2 

8 

4 

21 

15 

6 

14 

6 

6 

25 

2 

6 

3 
4 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 
1 
3 
11 
4 
2 

2 
4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
12 
6 

1 

i 

1 
2 
7 
3 

2 
4 

1 
1 

6 
9 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
12 

1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

i 

2 

2 

1 

1 



11 

2 

1 

..::::: 

1 

1 

i 

1 

' 

1 

1 

* "   :     

2 

65 

114 

4 

38 

98 

20 

''\ 

93 

16 

14 

1 

13 

7 

2 

3 

5 

1 
^i 

16 

4 

1 ! ' 

1 
15 

1 

13 

7 

2 

3 

5 

^1 



4 

2 

1 
6 
5 

5 

1 



1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

1 

1 

i 

3 
3 

1 

'  *  *  i 

2 

10 
1 

20 
7 
4 
8 

20 

1 

1 
3 

,  .    

i  ........ 

2 

2 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 



:::::::l::::::: 

:::*::'■ 

6 
4 

4 

6i 

1 

1 

1 

l|           29 

7 

72 

7 

0 

4[ 1              24 

5 

3 

18 

6 

8 

12 

7 

23I 

2 

1 

5 

4 
9 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

4 
1 

29 

2 

1 
8 
1 

20 

4 

8 

11 

1 

'  3 
3 
1 

8 



1 

2 

64 

4 

1 

11 
3 

64 

2 

8 
2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

5 

12 

3 

2 

1 

1 

13 

3 

8 
6 

10 
34 

1 
2 

13 
37 

'"8 

6 

2 

of  preoedinc  table. 
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TABLE  : 


[June, 


(b)  PMt«f  Pgr— ln»— d^lfatwf 


Total 
cases.* 

Pabt  oy  Pebson  Injubkd  (Numbbb  of 

CAUSE. 

HBAO  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 
or 

Fin- 
gers. 

[n.  e,  c.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 

ToUl. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

Legs 

or 

feet. 

Fall  of  Pbbson — Condudsd, 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings 

From  girder<*i  joistSi  roof*,  etc  r . .  - » t , t  - 

30 
63 

Q 
17 
79 
33 

5 
41 

2 
9 

1 
1 
11 
4 
1 
3 

i 

8 
5 
3 
2 
12 
3 
1 
3 

C.  BUILDIN 
5           13 

G  AND 
5 

On  sturSi  steps,  etc 

3 

Into  trenches  excavations,  etc 

i 

20 
6 
2 
4 

6 

1 

2 

4 

Falls  by  slipping,  n,  e.  c 

Falls  by  tripping,  n.  e.  c 

Falls  by  slipping  of  tool 

2S 
17 

1 

Other  or  indefimte 

6 

Total 

460 

55 

5 

62 

62 

24 

110 

Wbzghts  and  Falukq  Objects. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (open  excavations) 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (tunnels) 

54 

110 

17 

7 

211 

106 

162 

118 

83 

4 

10 

14 

45 

1 

2 

116 

54 

21 
6 
3 

1 
2 

i 

7 
4 

2 
17 

1 

2 

14 

5 

19 
23 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

9 

Obiwtfl  from  trucks   in  transit ... 

3 

Other  or  indefinite 

2 

1 

14 
8 

17 

1 
2 

20 

7 

14 
10 
6 

1 
2 

6 
10 

53 
60 
38 

36 

Falling   tools  or  objects  dropped    by   other 
person" , ,  - , 

22 

injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  coDstruction  or  repair 
by  injured  person 

51 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand. 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

Other  or  indefinite                

38 

30 

2 

All  oth4»r  or  indefinite 

1 

1 

Total 

882 

265 

4 

54 

80 

188 

234 

Vehicles  and  Animals. 
UnexTKy*tied  ntartincr  nr  ntoDninff. ...    

12 

5 

6 

28 

47 

15 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 

15 

5 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

I^ilII  fmm  iviumnn    njini.  Ahi*                          

1 

Struck  bv  mtumnn.  csrs.  etc .  .  .  T  ,  .  T  T  . .    ..... 

3 
4 
2 

1 

15 

J>tifTnp  wftgons,  cars,  etc 

10 

10 

Other  or  indefinite 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

122 

12 

.9 

15 

27 

45 

Hand  Tools. 
^fLmmAni,  hstchets,  eto ..,.., ,  .  , 

146 
31 
47 

64 

4 

14 

25 
1 
2 

i 

3 

19 
8 
5 

40 
14 
17 

23 

Knives,  saws,  etc 

4 

Bars  and  nrvinir  tools,  etc ................. 

S 

Total 

224 

82 

28 

4 

32 

71 

35 

MlBCELLANEOUB. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between  edges, 
projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

131 

5 

108 

21 
42 

29 

3 

46 
2 

46 
3 

4 

io 

» 

Cut  on  glass 

St4pp*T^  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

104 

Flying  objects  not  from  machine,  tool  or  ex- 

18 
6 

13 

1 

3 

1 
9 

1 

All  other  causes 

5 

Total 

907 

53 

17 

3 

68 

63 

11» 

Total  —  BuUding  and  EngineeriDg. . 

2,508 

602 

79 

159 

317 

461 

64» 

Qt^M  To*^}              ,        . 

13.716 

2.619 

1.100 

651 

1.914 

4.856 

2.694 

^*  As  in  last  eohimn 
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Appsndiz. 


887 


p  t7  and  lat  «r  Ite  UA«r  Uw— OMdvdW. 


In- 
ternal 
in- 


Several 
parts 

or 
other. 


Natubb  of  Injubt  (Nxtmbui  of  Cjl 


Lacera- 


Suifooa- 

Spruns 

tion. 

Bume. 

Cuta. 

Bruim. 

and 

difllo. 

cation*. 

Frmc- 
turee. 

effects 

of  heat 

orfu, 

etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 


snoeor 
loss  of 


or  part 
at  tame 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
May  1. 


ENGIN 

PEERING 

13 
21 
2 
fi 
2 
2 

3— CoiM 

2 

7 
1 
1 
10 
4 
1 
3 

ibtdtd. 

1 

3 

i 

4 

6 

4 

1 

22 

8 

1 
6 

2 
7 

17 
2S 

11 

21 

1 
1 

3 

4 

2 
5 
1 



17 

6 
1 
2 

4 

19 

1 

4 

7 

140 

39 

1 

40 

85 

84 

33 

178 

2 

15 

1 

9 

7 

1 

2 

19 

6 

5 
3 
2 

6 

30 

2 

1 

37 

20 

44 

46 
31 

1 
2 

6 
32 

1 

1 

34 

21 

23 
19 
8 

1 

15 
18 
10 
2 
66 

26 

46 
37 

28 

1 
3 

1 

6 

17 
6 
6 

7 
9 

2 

1 
7 

4 

6 
3 
5 

2 

17 

18 

1 

2 

77 

31 

26 
8 
6 
2 
6 

1 
1 

8 
3 

1 
2 

4 

2 
1 

5 

1 

4 

2 

1 

....... 

4            67 

220 

146 

239 

38 

44 

2            193 

9 

17 

1               1 

2 

3 

2 
3 

1 
7 
14 
6 
2 

i 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 

4 

1 



i 



1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

9 
4 
3 

'""'2 

1 

loi :. 

10 

2; 

ii 

:.i      6 

':     I 

1 

2 

2!            12-        31: 

11 

36 

5 

I4I 1              26 

3 

3 

t;- 

43 
24 

121 

23 

1 
12 

3| 

6 

1 
1 

30 

^ 

" 

1 

581 

79 

36! 

3 

7 

1             41 

3 

t 
1             4«il 

i 

60 

4 

103 

4 
2 

15 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 
6 

2 

14 
17 

1 
7 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

9 
302 

67 
626 

1 

78 

173 
494 

23 

6 

2 

2 

43 

1 

3 

18 

522 

156 

130 

4 

698 

34 

57 

68 

1,014 

3.101 

898 

3.642 

2.641 

695 

466 

22 

2.199 

400 

255 

of  preceding  table. 
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PnbUah«d  Qoartorlj  bj  the  8tAt«  Dei»ftrtmeiit  of  lAbor. 

Vol.  XIU,  No.  3.      Albany,  September,   191 1         Whole  No.  48 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from 
Unemployment      190  representative  trade  unions,  with  120,000 

members,  as  to  idleness  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1911  plainly  reflect  a  less  favorable  condition  of  tht 
labor  market,  eo  far  as  demand  for  labor  is  concerned,  this  year 
than  last  or,  in  fact,  than  any  other  recent  year  except  1908.  The 
mean  percentage  of  members  reported  idle  at  the  close  of  each 
month  was  24.8  this  year  as  compared  with  19.2  last  year  and 
22.3  in  1909.  In  1908,  when  the  business  depression  folb>wing 
the  panic  of  1907  was  at  its  worst,  the  mean  percentage  was  34.7, 
the  highest  on  record  since  1901.  But  from  1902  to  1907  the 
mean  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  below  20  in  every  vear 
except  1904  when  it  was  20.2.  The  foregoing  figures  refer  to  all 
forms  of  idleness.  But  a  consideration  of  the  causes  of  idleness 
reported  shows  that  the  increase  in  1911  was  practically  all  due  to 
an  increase  in  "  unemployment,"  that  is,  lack  of  work  for  those 
able  and  willing  to  work.  By  eliminating  idleness  due  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  and  personal  disability  (sickness,  accident  and  old 
age)  the  returns  indicate  essentially  the  course  of  "  unemplny- 
ment."  On  this  basis  the  mean  percentage  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  was  22.2  as  compared  with  14.3  in  1910  and  18.9  in 
1909  with  similar  result  unfavorable  to  1911  in  comparisons  with 
earlier  years  except  1908.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  an  in- 
crease of  idleness  this  year  does  not  appear  universally  in  the 
diflFerent  industries  represented  in  the  returns.  The  most  notable 
exceptions  are  the  clothing,  printing,  food  and  liquor  and  tobacco 
trades.  It  is  in  the  metal  trades  that  the  greatest  increase  ap- 
pears, but  the  increase  is  heavy  in  the  building  and  transportation 
trades  also. 
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Ketums  of  strikes  and  lockouts  secured  by  the 
^^'u^Swas.  ^      Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  indicate 

that  labor  disputes  were  much  less  numerous 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1911  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1910,  the  nimiber  recorded  this  year  being  72  as  compared  with 
121  last  year.  There  was  a  corresponding  decrease  also  in  the 
number  of  important  disputes,  so  that  only  22  of  this  year's  dis- 
putes caused  the  loss  of  as  much  as  2,000  days'  time  by  the 
workers  involved,  as  compared  with  35  last  year.  The  total 
amount  of  time  lost  in  all  disputes,  however,  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  this  year  as  last  being  in  both  years  a  little  over  741,000 
days.  But  over  500,000  days  of  the  time  lost  this  year  was  in  a 
single  dispute,  the  general  strike  of  machinists  in  New  York  City 
on  May  1,  and  no  other  dispute  of  the  quarter  occasioned  the  loss 
of  much  over  25,000  days.  During  the  quarter  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in  30  disputes,  and  in  two 
of  these  before  any  stoppage  of  work  occurred.  In  11  disputes 
conferences  of  the  parties  were  arranged,  and  settlements  resulted 
directly  from  the  Bureau's  eflForts  in  8.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  1910  are  39  interventions,  17  conferences  and  9  direct  settle- 

°^«°*^-  «  «  « 

The  Bulletin  reproduces  the  text  of  the  laws 
Labor  Laws         ^^  ^^^^  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the 
of  1911.  special  interests  of  labor  or  employees,  and  in- 

dicates therein  the  changes  made  by  amendment 
of  previous  laws.  Of  chief  interest  among  these  are  the  purely 
protective  labor  laws  of  the  session.  Unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  any 
recent  year  is  Chapter  729.  This  act  provides  for  an  increase  of 
the  force  of  state  factory  inspectors  from  52  to  85,  and  for  a 
higher  level  of  salaries  for  the  field  force;  it  also  provides  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  field  force  on  the  district  plan  with  a  local 
office  in  each  of  eight  districts  in  charge  of  a  supervising  inspector 
at  $2,500  per  year  and  further  provides  for  raising  the  quality  of 
inspection  work  by  adding  to  the  technical  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspection  a  mechanical  engineer  at  $3,500  per  year  and 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000  per  year.     The  annual  appropriations  provide  in  full  for 
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this  increase  in  the  factory  inspection  force.  This  means^  as  a 
comparison  of  number  of  inspectors  with  number  of  places  to  be  in- 
spected shows,  that  so  fur  as  size  of  force  is  concerned  New  York's 
field  for  factory  law  enforcement  is  fully  as  well,  if  not  better, 
provided  for,  than  Great  Britain's.  This  great  advance  in  New 
York  State  in  the  matter  of  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  now  gen- 
erally recognized  as  at  present  the  most  important  problem  con- 
nected with  such  laws  in  this  country,  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability, 
Etc.,  appointed  two  years  ago,  and  which  made  its  fin-al  report  thia 
year.  A  notable  law  concerning  industrial  hygiene  is  Chapter  258 
which  requires  physicians  to  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
all  cases  attended  by  them  of  poisoning  by  lead,  phosphorus, 
arsenic  or  mercury,  or  their  compounds,  and  cases  of  anthrax 
and  compressed  air  illness,  when  such  diseases  are  contracted  by 
workers  in  connection  with  their  employment.  Chapter  ft37  re- 
vises the  special  sanitary  regulations  of  the  bakeshop  law,  defining 
more  carefully  its  application  and  the  responsibility  of  owners 
and  occupiers  for  observance  of  its  provisions.  The  restrictions 
on  child  labor  in  mercantile  pur&uits  are  substantially  increased 
by  Chapter  866  which  extends  such  restrictions  to  barber  shops 
and  shoe  polishing  establishments,  (abolishes  vacation  work 
previously  allowed  for  children  between  12  and  14,  and  prohibits 
employment  of  children  of  legal  age  for  more  than  six  days  a 
week.  Chapter  693  strengthens  the  scaffolding  law  by  requiring 
safety  rails  on  scaffolds  supported  from  below  as  well  as  those 
suspended  from  above,  the  latter  only  having  been  covered  by  the 
former  law,  and  a  new  provision  makes  local  building  authorities 
directly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  scaffolding  law  as 
well  as  that  concerning  planking  of  floors  and  enclosure  of  hoist- 
ways.  An  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on  in  first  and  second  class  cities  with  reference  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees  by  a  special  legislative  commis- 
sion is  provided  for  by  Chapter  561  of  this  year's  acts.  Finally, 
mention  may  be  made  of  several  acts  strengthening  the  laws  passed 
last  year  for  the  protection  of  immigrant  labor,  and  of  Chapter 
845  in  particular  which  takes  a  further  step  in  this  direction  by 
requiring  all  immigrant  lodging  houses  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

In.  the  table  below  is  a  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  idleness 
at  the  end  of  each  month  in  certain  representative  labor  unions 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year.  The  membership 
of  these  unions  comprised  at  the  end  of  March  about  one-quarter 
of  the  total  union  membership  in  the  State. 


IOLBinD88  IN  RuPRaBXNTATiyK  UnIONB. 


BND  OF  — 

Mean 
for  six 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Number  of  umooB 

190 

190 

190 

190 

190 

189 

190 

120.850 

120.235 

121.828 

120.877 

121.132 

121.237 

121.028 

Thereof  idle 

32,312 

29.804 

31.187 

25.798 

32.996 

27.793 

29.082 

Perventace  idle:  1011.... 

26.7 

24.8 

25.6 

21.3 

27.2 

22.9 

24.8 

1910.... 

24.5 

22.4 

22.6 

16.0 

14.5 

15.4 

19.2 

1009.... 

29.3 

26.5 

23.0 

20.3 

17.1 

17.4 

22.3 

1908.... 

36.9 

37.5 

37.5 

33.9 

32.2 

30.2 

34.7 

1907.... 

21.5 

20.1 

18.3 

10.1 

10.5 

8.1 

14.7 

1906.... 

15.0 

15.3 

11.6 

7.8 

7.0 

6.3 

10.4 

1905.... 

22.5 

19.4 

19.2 

11.8 

8.3 

9.1 

15.1 

1904.... 

25.8 

21.6 

27.1 

17.0 

15.9 

13.7 

20.2 

1903.... 

20.5 

17.8 

17.6 

17.3 

20.2 

23.1 

19.4 

1902.... 

20.9 

18.7 

17.3 

15.3 

14.0 

14.5 

16.8 

Mean  percentage:  1902-10 

24.1 

22.1 

21.6 

16.6 

15.5 

15.3 

19.2 

1902-7. 

21.0 

18.8 

18.5 

13.1 

12.7 

12.6 

16.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  one  of  the  six  months,  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  is  higher  this  year  than  in  1910,  the  mean 
being  24.8,  as  compared  with  19.2  last  year.  Furthermore  the 
contrast  between  these  two  years  is  much  more  unfavorable  to 
1911  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  period  than  in  the  first  three, 
and  the  percentage  at  the  close  of  June  is  this  year  22.9  as  against 
only  15.4  last  year.  Comparison  with  earlier  years  shows  that 
the  mean  percentage  for  1911  is  the  highest  for  the  entire  decade 
for  which  such  returns  are  available  barring  only  1908,  the  year 
of  severe  industrial  depression  consequent  upon  the  panic  late 
in  1907.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  same  is  also  true  of  the 
percentages  for  each  individual  month. 

[344] 
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A  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  idleness  reported  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  increase  shown  for  the  first  half  of  1911  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  entirely  in  the  months  prior  to  June  and  mainly 
in  that  month  also,  by  an  increase  in  "  unemployment,"  that  is 
by  lessened  demand  for  labor. 

In  order  to  compare  "  unemployment "  in  different  years  in 
these  returns,  meaning  by  that  term  idleness  due  to  lack  of  work 
for  those  able  and  willing  to  work,  it  is  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes  to  eliminate  idleness  due  to  disputes  (strike  or  lockout) 
and  that  due  to  disability,  as  is  done  in  the  next  table  below.  This 
leaves  only  idleness  due  to  lack  of  work,  whether  such  lack  be 
caused  by  (1)  business  conditions,  (2)  weather  or  seasonal 
changes,  or  (3)  lack  of  materials,  together  with  a  small  mis- 
cellaneous group  of  unspecified  causes.  This  latter  is  practically 
a-  negligible  factor  as  only  a  small  fraction  of  idleness  ever 
appears  under  it,*  while  concerning  lack-of-work  idleness  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  three  classes  above  noted  are  probably 
not  always  carefully  distinguished  in  the  returns  but  that  in  com- 
parisons between  years  for  the  same  dates  it  is  business  condi- 
tions which  are  mainly  controlling  as  to  changes  in  amount  of 
such  idleness. 


PiBcmTAoat  or  Iolbitim  or  Rbpbxssntatitb  Unions,  for  SraciriBo  Caubm. 

Mean 

Jan.     Feb.    Mar.     Apr.   May.  June.  6  moa. 
Labor  Diifnitoa. 

1904 2.6      1.6      6.6      3.1      3.9      1.7  3.2 

1906 3.1      2.9      3.4      2.4      1.4      1.3  2.4 

1906 1.8      1.6      1.4      1.1       1.8      2.0  1.6 

1907 0.7       1.0      1.4      0.4      1.6      0.7  1.0 

1906 0.4      0.3      0.3      0.3      0.2      0.2  0.3 

1909 1.4      0.5      0.5      3.7      3.0      2.9  2.0 

1910 6.4      5.6      3.9      2.0      1.4      2.3  3.6 

1911 0.6      0.6      0.5      0.8      1.8      8.8  1.3 

DinbiUty. 

1904 1.3      1.3      1.6      1.2      1.1      1.2  1.3 

1906 1.4      1.2      1.2      1.2      1.0      1.1  1.2 

1906 1.4      1.8      1.3      1.2      1.1       1.1  1.2 

1907 1.8      1.7      1.4      1.2      1.3      1.2  1.4 

1906 1.4       1.3       1.3       1.4       1.4       1.4  1.4 

1909 1.5      1.4      1.3      1.5      1.4      1.4  l.» 

1910 1.6      1.4       1.3      1.4       1.8      1.4  1.4 

1911 1.8      1.4       1.0      1.5       1.4      1.4  1.3 

*  Thus  in  the  fint  mx  montha  of  this  year,  for  example,  the  bigheet  percentage  of  idleness 
credited  to  the  miscellaneous,  unspeciBed  causes  in  any  month  was  only  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  and  the  mean  for  the  six  months  was  only  one-tenUi  of  one  per  cent. 
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7aub» 

8  —  Coned. 

Mean 

May. 

June. 

6moa. 

10.9 

10.8 

15.7 

5.0 

6.7 

11.6 

4.1 

3.2 

7.6 

7.7 

6.2 

12.4 

30.6 

28.6 

33.1 

12.7 

13.1 

18.9 

11.8 

11.7 

14.3 

24.0 

17.7 

22.3 
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Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr. 

All  Other  Cauaee  (Principally  Condition  of  Trade). 

1904 22.0  18.8  18.9  12.7 

1905 18.0  15.3  14.6  8.2 

1906 11.8  12.4  8.9  5.0 

1907 19.0  17.4  15.6  8.5 

1908 35.1  35.9  35.9  32.2 

1909 26.4  24.6  21.2  15.1 

1910 16.5  15.5  17.4  12.6 

1911 24.9  22.9  24.1  19.6 

Only  in  May  and  June  does  idleness  due  to  labor  disputes 
appear  as  more  than  an  insignificant  element  in  this  year's  returns 
from  representative  unions,  or  equal  last  year's  figures.  In  the 
May  and  June  figures  for  such  idleness  the  machinists'  strike  in 
New  York  City,  and  a  strike  of  jacket  makers  in  that  city  just 
at  the  close  of  June  are  controlling  in  these  returns.  For  a 
general  index  as  to  dispute  idleness  in  April,  May  and  June 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  later  pages  of  this  Bulletin,  which  confirm,  however,  the  infer- 
ence here  that  the  increase  in  idleness  in  1911  was  not  on  account 
of  disputes. 

In  the  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  1911  with  earlier 
years  for  individual  industries  or  groups  of  trades  with  respect 
to  idleness  in  representative  unions  at  the  end  of  June  and  the 
mean  percentage  of  idleness  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Pbbcbntaoes  of  Idlbnksb  in  Rbprksentatitb  Unions,  bt  Indubtbibs. 

bu1ldino,  btc.       transportation.       clothing,  etc.  mbtal8.  btc. 


End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean, 

June. 

6  mo8. 

June. 

6mo8. 

June. 

6mos. 

June. 

6mo8. 

1902 

14.1 

23.0 

14.6 

18.3 

28.3 

21.8 

t3.2 

t4.6 

1903 

44.9 

28.6 

7.0 

22.9 

22.4 

23.5 

9.0 

8.0 

1904 

11.9 

24.4 

7.7 

32.8 

38.4 

32.1 

14.7 

14.1 

1905 

12.7 

25.0 

6.6 

18.2 

10.2 

12.2 

4.2 

6.1 

1906 

6.4 

10.1 
25.4 
47.0 

5.9 

6.3 

32.4 

16.7 
16.8 
37.2 

5.3 

8.2 

45.2 

9.3 

8.1 

46.4 

4.8 

4.4 

31.9 

5.3 

1907 

10.7 

4.8 

1908 

36.3 

33.7 

1909 

21.5 

34.5 

20.3 

27.5 

23.1 

18.9 

13.2 

18.6 

1910 

19.6 

27.9 

5.9 

18.4 

80.7 

30.1 

6.1 

7.2 

1911 

29.6 

37.4 

17.6 

27.2 

27.4 

26.5 

33.9 

20.9 
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PRXNTIKO. 

WOOD  WORKING. 

FOOD  AND  UQUOBS. 

AND  MV8IC. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean. 

June. 

6mofl. 

June. 

6  znofl. 

June. 

6mo0. 

June. 

6  znofl. 

1902 

12.9 

12.5 
12.1 

14.8 
38.2 

22.5 
30.6 

5.4 

5.7 

7.1 
7.8 

17.5 
27.5 

9.8 

1903 

11.8 

16.5 

1904 

12.4 

12.7 

28.7 

31.2 

5.8 

6.7 

15.6 

11.9 

1905 

13.8 

8.8 

9.3 

22.8 

5.8 

7.9 

15.8 

12.1 

1906 

16.3 

17.8 

10.8 

13.2 

5.2 

8.3 

4.8 

5.6 

1907 

11.5 

12.2 

17.0 

17.9 

5.6 

6.8 

15.3 

8.4 

1908 

21.6 

21.7 

36.7 

40.0 

10.8 

11.0 

43.2 

18.1 

1909 

12.6 

11.4 

13.9 

16.2 

9.4 

10.6 

29.4 

6.3 

1910 

8.8 

9.2 

6.7 

11.6 

23.5 

14.1 

30.3 

7.2 

1911 

4.6 

5.6 

19.6 

21.4 

6.9 

9.1 

52.5 

25.3 

BBSTAUBANTB, 

PUBUC 

0TATIONABT 

TOBACCO. 

TRADB, 

BTC. 

BICPLOTMBNT. 

End  of 

Mean, 

End  Of 

Mean, 

End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean. 

June. 

6  mo8. 

June. 

6  mo8. 

June. 

6  moa. 

June. 

dmofl. 

1902 

4.6 

5.2 

2.5 

5.6 

6.6 

3.4 

* 

* 

1903 

4.4 

4.7 

4.9 

6.4 

4.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.6 

1904 

8.7 

8.0 

3.1 

7.2 

8.2 

8.8 

4.6 

3.4 

1905 

3.6 

5.9 

3.8 

6.2 

8.3 

6.6 

3.1 

2.2 

1906 

3.3 

5.4 

3.6 

5.8 

1.8 

3.1 

1.7 

2.0 

1907 

8.5 

6.6 

3.1 

4.5 

0.7 

1.7 

1.3 

1.6 

1908 

9.1 

U.O 

11.6 

11.7 

0.7 

1.1 

3.1 

3.1 

1909 

16.9 

16.0 

6.3 

7.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

1910 

22.6 

17.4 

4.6 

5.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1911 

15.5 

9.7 

2.8 

4.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

*  Included  in  metals,  etc. 

t  Includes  stationary  engine  men. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
increase  in  idleness  in  1911  over  1910,  the  most  notable  being  in 
the  clothing,  printing,  food  and  liquor,  -and  tobacco  industries. 
It  is  in  the  metal  trades  that  the  greatest  increase  over  last  year 
appears,  but  the  increase  ifi  heavy  in  the  building  and  transporta- 
tion groups  also.  In  all  three  of  these  important  groups  the 
1911  percentages  of  idleness  exceed  those  of  nearly  every  other 
recent  year  except  1908. 

In  the  two  following  tables  are  comparative  figures  as  to  idle- 
ness reported  by  representative  unions  in  New  York  City  at  the 
end  of  June.  As  usual  for  that  date  the  percentage  for  the 
metropolis  is  higher  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  One  quarter 
of  the  members  of  the  representative  unions  were  returned  as 
idle  at  the  end  of  June  this  year  as  compared  with  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  in  any  other  of  the  last  eight  years  except  1903, 
the  year  of  the  great  strike  in  the  metropolitan  building  industry,, 
and  1908,  the  year  of  severe  depression  after  the  1907  panic. 
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Pbbcbntaom  of  Idlbksm  in  RBPiiBSBNTA'nvB  Unions  in  trb  Statb  and  in  Nbw  Yobk  Cnr 

AT  TBB  End  of  Junb. 
1904.        1905.        1906.        1907.        1908.        1909.        1910.        1911. 

New  York  SUte 13.7  9.1  6.3  8.1         30.2         17.4        16.4        22.9 

New  York  City 16.9         11.1  6.8        10.0        33.3        19.0        19.4        25.2 

Idlbnbsb  in  Rbpbbbbntatxtb  Nbw  York  Citt  Unions  at  thb  End  of  Junb. 

XDLB  ON  Accomrr  of  — 


TBAB.  Unions. 

1903 77 

1904 • 

1905 85 

1906 87 

1907 89 

1908 92 

1909 92 

1910 89 

1911 88 


reporting. 

TKBBBOl 

P  IDLS.        " 

Labor 
disputes. 

Dis- 
ability. 

AU  other 
reasons. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

68,666 

21.443 

31.0 

15,296 

• 

s 

66.629 

11,250 

16.9 

1,349 

« 

« 

64,294 

7,140 

11.1 

1,005 

756 

5.383 

61,946 

4.186 

6.8 

1.315 

508 

2.278 

64.117 

6.421 

10.0 

667 

781 

6.073 

62,498 

20.804 

33.3 

129 

808 

19.867 

60.589 

11.495 

19.0 

253 

775 

10.467 

68.811 

13.342 

19.4 

1.510 

928 

10.904 

92.284 

23.213 

25.2 

3.940 

1.199 

18.074 

*  Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS    IN    NEW   YORK,   SECOND 
QUARTER,  191 1. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

While  there  were  far  fewer  disputes  this  year  (72  as  compared 
with  121),  the  statistics  of  employees  involved  in  strikes  and 
working  days  lost  thereby  for  the  second  quarter  of  1911  are 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  corresponding  figures  of  1910.  This 
year's  disputes  involved  29,980  direct  participants  and  5,982 
others  rendered  idle.  Last  year's  disputes  included  25,498  em- 
ployees directly  and  2,454  indirectly  involved. 

The  direct  participants  in  disputes  during  April,  May  and 
June  of  this  year  lost  516,418  days  and  the  others,  161,816  days. 
Old  disputes  continued  into  the  quarter  from  the  preceding 
months  caused  63,083  days'  lost  time,  making  an  aggregate  of 
741,317  for  the  second  quarter  of  1911,  which  is  only  slightly 
below  the  record  of  1910  which  was  741,359  days. 


CoicpASATiTB  Sdmicabt  or  DxspcTM,  Bbcono  Quabtkr. 

Working  Dats  Loot 
BT  ALL  Concerned. 
New  D18PUTE8.  ' • • 


' " •  Thereof 

■icpLOTBEa  CONCERNED.  In  all*     in  disputeB 

' • «  disputes     of  earlier 

Year.  Number.      Directly.     Indirectly.      Total,   in  quarter,    quarters. 

1907 112        37,650  4,911        42,661       864,000     

1008 48  3,984  442  4,426        71,033  7,016 

1909 62         18.611  4.241         22,852      271,436        83.363 

1910 121         25.498  2,464        27,962      741.369      236,630 

1911 72        29,980  6.982        85.962      741,317        63,083 


*  Including  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 

There  were  only  22  disputes  causing  as  much  as  2,000  days  of 
lost  time,  whereas  last  year  there  were  35.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  lost  time  in  the  quarter  (89  per  cent)  was  produced 
through  these  disputes  alone.    The  list  follows : 

[3491 
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PUNCIPAL  DUPDTBS. 


Emplotkes 
Affzctbd. 


LOCALITT. 


Trade. 


New  York  City MaehinisU 

New  York  City. . . .  BollermakerB 

Buffalo Woodworkers 

Now  York  City Cork  cutten 

Schenectady Ezcavatora 

Jamestown Carpenters 

New  York  Qty Bakers 

Troy Plumbers 

New  York  City Children's  jacket  makers. 

New  York  City ....  Leather  workers 

Utica Building  laborers 

IHconderoga Paper  workers 

Glasco Brickmakers 

Clark  Mills Plush  weavers 

Schenectady Hod  carriers 

Oamerville Cotton  folders 

Coeymans Brickmakers 

Brockway Brickmakers 

New  York  City.  . . .  Paper  box  makers 

Schenectady Bricklayers 

Troy Brush  workers 

Haverstraw Brickmakers 


Di- 

Date.  rectly. 

Mayl-     10,000 

May  1-JunelO...  750 

May  15-     450 

May6-Junel0...  600 

Junel0-July22..  600 

May  1-     200 

May  1-6 1,600 

May  1-Aug.  16...  106 

June2»^uly24..  3.800 

June  17-     4,000 

June  26-July  10. .  650 

June  12-     360 

May  18-June  1...  432 

May  16-27 126 

June  10-July22..  250 

May26^uly  13..  15 

May  15-22 427 

June  g-17 371 

June  10-     260 

Junel4-July8...  150 

May  12-June8...  30 

May  15-18 500 


Indi-  Aggregate 

rectly.  dasrs  loet 

4,250  «502.850 
26,250 

♦n.sso 

14,944 

♦lO.SOO 

•10,400 

9,000 

60  •8.112 

•7,600 

•7.200 

700  •6,750 

•6.120 

43  5,790 

284  3.871 
•3,750 

150  •2.950 

2.989 

2,968 

•2.860 

2,325 

144  2,154 
2,000 


•  To  June  30. 


Caubbs  or  DisPUTKa. 

NcTifBSB  OF  Disrvnes. 


Causb  OB  Objkct. 

Increase  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages 

Reduction  of  hours 

Trade  unionism 

Employment  of  particular  persons 

Working  arrangements 

Ssrmpathetic 

Miscellaneous 

Total 19 

Employees  directly  concerned 7 ,  336 


WON  BT- 

- 

Com- 

Em- 

Employees 

ploy- 

pro- 

Pend- 

directly 

Workers. 

ers. 

mised. 

ing. 

Total. 

concerned. 

8 

14 

13 

35 

4,902 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1,525 

2 

3 

1 

4 

10 

12.210 

4 

4 

2 

4 

14 

7,157 

2 

2 

4 

183 

1 

1 

2 

3.823 

1 

1 

150 

1 

1 

30 

26 
3.736 


19 
3,211 


8 
15.697 


72 


29.980 


The  results  of  disputes  cannot  very  well  be  measured  at  the 
present  time  for  the  reason  that  eight  strikes  involving  15,697 
employees  are  still  pending.  Of  those  whose  results  are  known, 
19  were  won  by  workmen,  26  by  employers  and  19  were  com- 
promised. 
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State  Intervention  in  Disputes. 

The  following  table  gives  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  adjust- 
ment of  labor  disputes  during  the  second  quarter  of  1911,  with 
corresponding  figures  for  1910  and  1909 : 


Second  QuAxnB. 

NuMBsm  or  Duputsb  in  Wricb 

iMTBRVBirnON  OCCUBRBD. 

Number  of 
disputes  in 

which 

oonferenoes 

were 

ftrmnged. 

12 

17 

11 

Settle- 
ments 
directly 
effected 
9 
9 
g 

1909. 
1910. 
1911. 

Totel. 
21 
39 
80 

Before 
strike. 

1 
1 
2 

By 
lequest. 
2 
14 
12 

By  far  the  largest  dispute  of  the  quarter  was  that  of  machinists 
in  New  York  City,  which  involved  10,000  workmen  from  May  1 
and  is  still  pending  except  in  cases  of  individual  firms  which  have 
made  settlements.  (See  accounts  of  interventions  following.) 
This  strike  and  two  others  of  the  four  most  important  disputes 
were  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor. 
The  movement  for  shorter  hours  was,  in  fact,  quite  widespread, 
having  caused  ten  strikes  and  accounting  for  nearly  half  of  all 
the  workmen  participating  in  strikes  during  the  quarter  (12,210). 
It  included  a  diversity  of  trades  —  machinists,  wood  workers, 
cork  cutters,  carpenters,  paper  makers,  shipwrights,  painters  and 
automobile  lamp  makers  —  and  various  localities  —  New  York 
City,  Buffalo,  Auburn,  Tioonderoga,  Syracuse,  Utioa  and  Glens 
Falls.  Strikes  for  wage  advances  included  half  the  total  number 
of  disputes  but  involved  only  4,902  employees.  Wage  reduc- 
tions produced  five  strikes  involving  1,525  employees  and  trade 
union  disputes  numbered  14  with  7,157  employees  participating. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  separate  interventions  follow: 

Brockway:  371  brickmakers  in  7  yards  Btnick  June  9  for  increase  of 
wages.  Bureau  intervened  June  16  and  arranged  a  conference  between 
the  manufacturers  and  strikers.  A  compromise  was  offered  by  the  employers 
and  accepted  by  the  workers  who  returned  to  work  June  20. 

Buifak>:  On  May  16,  3>50  wood  workers  employed  by  IG  firms  went  on 
strike  for  a  nine-hour  day  and  a  minimum  wage  of  30  centa  an  hour.  On 
July  18,  by  request  of  the  men,  the  Bureau  intervened  and  arranged  con- 
ferences between  the  individual  employers  and  their  men.  The  employers 
refused  to  concede  any  increase  in  wages  or  reduction  of  hours.  The  strike 
is  still  pending. 
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CoeymanB:  427  brickmakera  employed  in  5  yards  Btnick  May  15  against 
reduction  in  wages.  Bureau  intervened  the  following  day  and  interviewed 
the  manufacturers  and  strikers.  An  agreement  was  reached  that  an  investi- 
gation be  conducted  by  a  committee  ccmiposed  of  one  member  selected  by 
the  men,  one  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  representative  of  the  Bureau,  to 
determine  wages  paid  and  output  required  in  the  several  yards  along  the 
Hudson  river.  Strikers  returned  to  work  May  23,  pending  the  result  of  the 
investigation.  The  committee  found  that  about  the  same  conditions  prevailed 
in  other  yards  as  at  Coeymans  and  work  was  continued  at  the  same  rate. 

GIasco:  432  brickmakers  employed  in  4  yards  struck  May  IS  against 
wage  reduction.  Bureau  intervened  May  24  and  secured  one  employer's 
consent  to  meet  the  strikers  in  conference,  but  the  strikers  declined  to  confer 
and  refused  to  return  to  work  until  some  concessions  were  offered.  Sitrike 
ended!  June  1  when  settlement  was  made  which  restored  part  of  former 
wages. 

Uimtington:  68  carpenters  employed  by  16  firms  struck  May  1  for  signed 
agreement  with  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  May  6  and  urged  that  a 
conference  be  held  but  employers  declined  to  confer,  and  claimed  to  have 
all  the  employees  needed  by  May  10.  Most  of  the  strikers  found  employment 
elsewhere  under  union  conditions. 

New  York  City:  1,600  bakers  employed  by  230  firms  struck  May  1  for 
signed  agreement  with  the  union,  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours. 
Bureau  intervened  before  the  strike,  on  April  27,  by  request  of  employers, 
and  urged  arbitration  both  orally  and  by  written  conmmnication  with  both 
parties.  The  union  claimed  that  many  emplojrers  were  signing  the  agree- 
ment and  that  a  conference  would  not  be  necessary.  Demands  were  granted 
and  strike  ended  May  6. 

New  York  City:  750  boilermakers  employed  by  13  firms  struck  May  1 
for  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  May  2  and  arranged  a  conference 
on  May  5.  After  two  conferences  had  been  held  without  a  settlement  being 
reached,  the  employers  through  the  Bureau  offered  to  take  the  men  back  if 
th^  would  call  the  strike  off.  The  union  voted  to  return  to  work  on  old 
conditions  and  after  returning  to  work  to  take  up  the  question  of  a  trade 
agreement.     Strike  was  declared  off  June  11. 

New  York  —  Bronx:  70  bricklayers  and  laborers  employed  by  one  firm 
struck  April  3  to  enforce  payment  of  union  wages.  Bureau  intervened  April 
25  and  suggested  a  conference  but  each  party  to  the  contest  refused  to  meet 
the  other.     Strikers*  places  were  filled  with  new  employees  on  April   10. 

New  York  City:  60  channel  rail  men  employed  by  a  street  railway  com- 
pany struck  May  8  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau 
intervened  May  10  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  settlement  by  mediation 
but  the  strikers'  places  were  so  quickly  filled  that  the  company  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  treat  with  the  strikers. 

New  York  —  Brooklyn:  600  cork  cutters  in  6  factories  struck  May  6 
and  May  16  for  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau  intervened  by  request  of  a 
union  representative  on  May  16,  interviewed  both  sides  and  urged  a  settle- 
ment. Strikers  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  emf^loyers  and  returned  to 
work  under  old  conditions  on  June  12. 
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Mew  York  City:  600  fancy  leather  goods  workers  struck  June  17,  fol- 
lowed by  3,400  others  on  July  12  and  26,  for  recognition  of  union  and  in- 
crease of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  June  22  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
employers  to  meet  strikers  in  conference,  but  they  refused  to  confer  or  to 
recognize  th«  union  in  any  i^-ay.    Dispute  is  still  pending. 

New  York  City:  360  laundry  workers  employed  in  300  shops  struck 
May  29  for  recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  May  29,  inter- 
viewecl  several  employers  and!  the  union  representatives  and  sought  to 
have  the  matter  adjusted.     Union  was  recognized  and  strike  ended  June  8. 

Mew  York  City:  10,000  machinists  struck  May  1  for  reduction  of  hours 
from  9  to  8  per  day.  Bureau  intervened  April  24,  before  the  strike,  and 
arranged  a  conference  on  April  27  between  representatives  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Association  and  the  Machinists*'  Union  but  no  settlement  was  reached. 
Dispute  is  still  pending. 

New  York  City:  General  strike  of  machinists* — Bureau  arranged  a  con- 
ference on  May  8  with  representatives  of  one  firm  employing  1,500  machinists. 
iSettlement  was  reached  by  which  hours  were  to  be  reduced  to  8  per  day  on 
June  1^  1911. 

New  York  City:  General  strike  of  machinists. —  Bureau  arranged  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  one  firm  employing  850  machinists  and 
apprsntices  on  July  28  and  29,  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  settlement, 
honra  to  be  reduced  gradually. 

New  York  City;  12  paper  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck  -March  27 
to  compel  employer  to  admit  union  business  agent  to  shop  during  working 
hours.  Bureau  intervened  April  6  by  request  of  a  union  official  and  asked 
employer  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he  refused  to  do  so, 
claiming  that  places  had  been  filled  by  March  29. 

New  York  City:  30  paper  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck  March  27 
to  compel  employer  to  admit  union  business  agent  to  shop  during  working 
hours.  Bureau  intervened  April  5  by  request  of  a  union  official  and  asked 
employer  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  insist- 
ing on  running  an  open  shop.  Strikers*  places  were  filled  by  new  hands  on 
April  3. 

New  York  City:  30  paper  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck  March  27 
to  compel  employer  to  admit  union  business  agent  to  shop  during  working 
hours.  Bureau  intervened  April  5  by  request  of  a  union  official  and  asked 
employer  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  insist- 
ing on  running  an  open  shop.  Strikers'  places  were  filled  by  new  hands  on 
April  13. 

New  York  —  Brooklyn:  260  paper  box  makers  in  one  factory  struck 
June  19  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  inter 
vened  June  27  and  succeeded  in  arranging  conferences  on  June  28  and  July 
11,  but  no  settlement  was  reached.    Dispute  is  still  pending. 

New  York  City:  307  sailors,  cooks  and  others  employed  on  a  steamship 
line  struck  June  17  for  increase  of  wages  and  other  concessions.  Bureau 
intervened  the  same  day  and  arranged  conferences  which  resulted  in  settle- 
ment with  compromise  increase  in  wages.    Strikers  returned  to  work  June  21. 
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New  York  —  BrcxAlyn:  156  shipwrights  and  carpenters  employed  in  two 
ship  yards  struck  April  2^  and  May  1,  for  reduction  of  hours.  Bureau  in- 
tervened by  request  of  a  union  representative  on  May  12  and  suggested  that 
employers  meet  the  strikers  but  both  employers  refused  to  do  so.  Places 
were  filled  and  normal  operations  resumed  by  May  31. 

New  York  —  Brooklyn:  38  surgical  instrument  makers  in  one  factory 
struck  March  20  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  working  hours. 
Bureau  intervened  by  request  of  a  union  official  on  April  7  and  asked  the 
employer  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he  refused  to  meet  them. 
IStrike  ended  April  13  when  the  places  were  filled  with  non-union  men. 

Newburgh:  65  motormen  and  conductors  employed  on  the  street  railway 
struck  June  9  for  discharge  of  the  assistant  superintendent.  Bureau  inter- 
vened the  following  day  but  found  that  a  conference  had  :been  arranged  by 
the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  conference  resulted  in  an  adjustment  and  the  strikers 
returned  to  work  June  10. 

Schenectady:  250  building  laborers  employed  by  13  contractors  struck 
June  14  for  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  June  15  and  tried  to 
arrange  a  conference  but  without  success.  Strikers  returned  to  work  July 
24  at  old  rate  of  wages. 

Schenectady:  On  June  10,  600  excavators  and  street  laborers  employed 
by  5  firms  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  16  cents  an  hour 
to  26  cents  an  hour  and  a  reduction  in  hours  from  10  to  8  per  day.  On 
July  10  the  Bureau  intervened  by  request  of  the  workmen.  The  contractors 
stated  they  were  not  prepared  to  meet  or  confer  with  their  men  at  that 
time  but  would  do  so  later.  On  July  22  a  conference  was  held  and  a  com- 
promise was  reached,  granting  the  men  22  cents  an  hour  and  an  8-hour  day. 

fc^illwater:  38  steam  shovel  engineers,  carpenters  and  others  employed 
on  barge  canal  construction  struck  June  5  against  discharge  of  two  Ameri- 
cans by  an  Italian  foreman.  Bureau  intervened  on  June  8  by  request  of 
the  strikers  and  arranged  a  conference  with  the  general  superintendent. 
{Settlement  was  reached,  the  discharged  men  were  reinstated  and  strikers 
returned  to  work. 

Syracuse:  194  cigar  makers  employed  by  one  firm  went  on  strike  against 
a  violation  of  their  international  law,  claiming  the  firm  was  operating  a 
non-union  factory  in  another  city.  On  July  14,  the  Bureau  intervened  and 
arranged  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  finn>  and  union. 
So  adjustment  was  reached  at  this  conference  and  the  dispute  is  still  pend- 
ing. 

Syracuse:  233  machinists  employed  by  5  firms  struck  June  27  for  reduc- 
tion of  hours  from  10  to  9  per  day.  Bureau  intervened  July  13  by  request 
of  workmen  and  tried  to  arrange  a  conference  but  employers  refused  to 
confer  with  the  strikers.     Dispute  is  still  pending. 

Ticonderoga:  360  paper  and  pulp  workers  in  one  mill  struck  June  12 
for  change  from  2-tour  to  3-tour  system  and  for  increase  of  wages  and  union 
recognition.  Bureau  intervened  June  21  by  request  of  the  union.  Dispute 
is  still  pending. 
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Troy:  A  general  Btrike  of  all  the  journeymen  plumbers  took  place  on 
May  1,  invohring  100  men  and  50  apprentices  for  increase  in  wages  from 
^3.60  to  $4.50  per  day.  The  Bureau  made  several  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  this  strike,  but  was  unsuccessful  until  August  14  when  a 
conference  was  arranged  and  a  compromise  was  reached,  the  men  accepting 
$3.75  per  day  for  one  year  and  all  future  disputes  to  be  submitted  to 
arbitration. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 
Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law  —  Application  to  Work  Done  Out  of 

the  State. 

A  decision  by  Justice  Crane  in  the  Kings  County  Supreme 
Court  in  March  passes  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  law  of  this  state  (Sections  3  and  4  of  the 
Labor  Law)  applies  to  work  done  for  a  New  York  contractor  in 
another  state,  Justice  Crane  holding  that  it  does  not  Following 
is  the  decision,  which  was  rendered  on  a  motion  for  an  injunc- 
tion, in  full: 

The  Thompson-Starrett  Coittpany  has  a  contract  with  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  miinicipal  building.  In  this  contract  the  Thomp- 
son-Starrett Company  agreed  with  the  city  to  comply  with  aU  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Labor  Law,  the  eight  hour  and  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
being  set  forth  in  full  in  the  contract. 

That  portion  of  the  contract  which  provided  for  the  furnishing  of  the  stone 
work  was  sublet  to  the  Mt.  Waldo  Granite  Works,  which  is  doing  a  large 
part  of  this  work  at  its  place  of  business  in  Maine. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  motion,  the  Mt.  Waldo  Granite  Company  stands 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company;  and  the  work  done 
by  the  former  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mere  purchase  of  materials  in  the 
i^tate  of  Maine,  but  is  the  doing  of  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
contract  out  of  the  State. 

The  question  presented  upon  this  motion  is  simply  this:  Can  a  contractor, 
under  the  Labor  Law,  agreeing  with  the  city  for  municipal  work,  do  a  large 
part  of  the  work  out  of  the  State;  and,  if  he  does,  must  he  pay  to  the 
worlonen  on  this  out-of -State  woric  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  city? 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  that  the  cutting,  trimming  and  dressing  of  the 
stone  pursuant  to  the  plans  and  specifications  are  done  in  Maine  at  three 
dollars  per  day  per  workman,  the  prevailing  rate  in  New  York  city,  where 
the  municipal  building  is  in  process  of  erection,  being  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  day.  It  is  conceded  that  for  all  work  done  within  the  State  of 
New  York  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  has  been  and  is  being  paid.  Can  a 
contractor,  therefore,  do  part  of  the  work  out  of  the  State,  without  paying 
the  out-of-state  workmen  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  New  York  State? 
The  plaintiff  claims  that  he  cannot  and  seeks  by  this  motion  an  injunction 
under  section  4  of  article  2  of  the  Labor  Law  preventing  payment  of  money 
earned  under  the  contract.  The  defendants  claim  that  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  the  contract  or  of  the  Labor  Law. 

[3561 
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1.  liiere  is  nothing  in  tho  contract  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company 
with  the  city  of  New  York  that  requires  the  cutting,  dressing  and  trimming 
of  stone  to  be  done  within  the  Sbate  of  New  York.  The  details  regarding  tlie 
doing  of  this  work  are  very  full  and  complete,  even  providing  in  section  179 
of  the  contract  that  '*  all  carving  of  granite  work  shall  be  hand-work 
done  •  •  •  under  the  direction  of  a  master  carver  who  shall  have  had 
at  least  live  years'  experience  as  such/'  etc.,  but  I  can  find  among  the  nu- 
merous details  no  restriction  as  to  the  place  of  work. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Labor  Law  (chap.  36  of  the  Laws  of  1909)  which 
requires  any  work,  or  this  work  of  cutting,  trimming  and  dressing  stone,  to 
be  done  at  or  near  the  place  of  construction,  or  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

Section  14  of  chapter  415  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  requiring  that  all  stones 
used  in  State  or  municipal  work  shall  be  worked,  dressed  and  carved  within 
the  i>tate,  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  People  ex  rel.  Treat  v,  Coler, 
166  N.  Y.  144.  This  provision,  therefore,  was  not  continued  in  the  subsequent 
Labor  Law.  Whether  such  a  provision  would  now  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Court  of  Appeals  may  be  open  to  question.  Sufficient  for  this 
motion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  before  me,  or  in  the  Labor  Law, 
which  would  prevent  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company,  or  the  Mt.  Waldo 
Granite  Works,  from  working  upon  the  stone  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

If,  therefore,  this  work  can  be  done  without  the  State,  must  the  con- 
tractors pay  the  out-of-state  workmen  the  wages  prevailing  within  this  9tate? 

I.  There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  or  in  the  Labor  Law  which  states  so 
specifically. 

II.  Was  section  3  of  article  2  of  the  Labor  Law  intended  to  apply  to  any 
other  workmen  than  those  working  within  the  State  of  New  York?  The 
acts  of  a  ^ate  Legislature  can  have  no  extra-territorial  effect  and,  of  course, 
should  not  be  presumed  to  apply  to  any  other  conditions  than  exist  within 
the  State,  llien,  again,  it  is  specifically  stated  in  section  3  that  the  eight- 
hour  provision  only  applies  to  employees  in  this  State,  and  as  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wage  clauses  immediately  follow  in  the  same  section  it  is  the  natural 
conclusion  that  these  also  apply  only  to  workmen  within  the  State.  The 
wording  of  section  3  indicates  that  it  only  applies  to  the  work  done  in  the 
SUte. 

III.  Also  we  might  expect  that,  if  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York  State  is  to 
be  given  the  interpretation  demanded  by  the  plaintiff,  we  would  find  in  other 
Htates  a  like  regulation  -^  the  labor  legislation  throughout  the  country  might 
rea8onaJt>ly  be  presumed  to  be  uniform.  This  plaintiff  is  the  financial  secretary 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of 
.America.  The  association,  I  take  it,  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
granite  cutters  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  seeks  uniform  legislation 
where  like  conditions  prevail.  The  Lahor  Laws,  like  the  Employers'  Liability 
Acts,  have  been  a  matter  of  gradual  growth  in  the  yarious  States  andi  have 
been  reasonably  uniform  in  their  aims  and  purposes.  While,  therefore,  no 
guide  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  York  statute,  it  may  be  of  some 
help,  in  determining  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  statute,  to  refer  to  the 
Labor  Law  of  Massachusetts  (Laws  of  1907,  chap.  260,  found  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Revised  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass.,  p.  828)    which 
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reads:  "  Every  contract,  excluding  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
or  supplies,  to  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  county  therein,  •  •  • 
is  a  party,  which  may  inrvolve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or 
mechanics  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman-  or  mechanic 
vx>f'king  itithin  thi9  Commonwealth  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub- 
contractor or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  shall  be  requested  or  required  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  one  calendar  day,  and  every  such  contract  which 
does  not  contain  this  stipulation  shall  be  null  and  void." 

it  will  be  noted  that  this  law  specifically  states  that  it  only  refers  to 
workmen  within  the  State.  Such  is  the  policy  of  Massachusetts;  such  clearly 
to  my  mind  is  the  meaning  of  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  insists,  very  strenuously,  that,  by  taking  the 
work  into  adjoining  States,  the  purposes  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1905  and  the  Labor  Law  of  1900  can  be  defeated. 

If  individuals  have  that  liberty  of  contract  which  enables  them  to  provide 
that  the  work  contracted  for  shall  be  done  at  a  particular  place,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  State  or  a  miinicipaHty  thereof  has  not  the 
same  liberty  of  contract.  When  it  c<Hnes  to  the  question  whether  the  Legis- 
lature can  compel  the  nmnicipaliiy  to  require  the  cutting,  trimming  and 
dressing  of  stone  to  be  done  within  the  State  of  New  York,  it  may  be  that 
the  constitutional  amendment  of  1905  is  not  broad>  enough  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  such  regulation  and  control.  However,  this 
matter  is  not  before  me  and  must  finally  rest,  should  such  legislation  be  re- 
enacted,  with  the  highest  court  of  this  State  to  again  consider  its  own  cases 
in  the*  lipfbt  of  the  Atkin  case  {Atkin  v.  Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207)  and  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  1905. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  motion  for  injunction  herein  is  denied. 

Benefit  from  Railway  Relief  Fund  May  Bar  Action  for  Damages. 

Plaintiff,  who  was  injured  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defend- 
ant company,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  a  member  of  a  volun- 
tary relief  fund  department  organized  by  defendant.  Each  em- 
ployee, upon  applying  for  membership,  agreed  in  the  written 
application  as  follows :  "  I  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits 
from  the  said  Relief  Fund  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a 
release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said  Obmpany  arising 
from  such  injury  or  death,  which  could  be  made  by  or  through 
me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representatives  will  execute  such  fur- 
ther instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such 
acquittance."  After  the  accident  the  plaintiff  received  from  the 
defendant  eighty-five  dollars  which  was  paid  at  six  different  times 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day  as  provided  in  the  agreement. 
Plaintiff  then  began  action  for  damages  against  defendant  alleg- 
ing that  the  release  clause  above  cited,  rendered  the  agreement 
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void  on  three  grounds,  namely,  that  it  was  against  public  policy, 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  section  64  of  the  Railroad  Law  (the 
Barnes  Act),  and  was  in  violation  of  section  201  of  the  Insurance 
Law  of  the  State.  The  decision  of  the  Appellate  Court  was 
adverse  to  the  plaintiff  on  each  of  these  grounds  and  is  of  especial 
interest  since  neither  of  these  questions  had  previously  been 
passed  upon  by  any  Appellate  Court  in  the  State.  In  Johnston 
V.  Fargo  (184  K  Y.  379,  affg.  98  App.  Div.  436)*  it  was  held 
that  a  contract  by  which  an  employee  assumed  all  risk  of  injury 
which  might  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  employment  even  though 
due  to  the  negligence  of  employer,  was  invalid  as  being  against 
public  policy.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  plaintiff  had 
the  option  of  accepting  the  benefit  payments  from  defendant  or 
of  taking  the  chances  of  litigation. 

The  Barnes  Act  (Section  64  of  the  Railroad  Law)  provides 
that  no  contract  shall  limit  the  liability  of  a  railroad  corporation 
for  injuries  received  by  an  employee  due  to  the  negligence  of 
such  railroad  or  any  vice-principal  thereof.  The  court  held  that 
the  release  clause  in  the  present  application  did  not  limit  the 
liability  of  the  defendant  railroad.  Plaintiff  had  two  remedies 
open  to  him,  and  the  acceptance  of  one  (the  benefit  payments) 
barred  him  from  the  other  (bringing  action  for  damages).  "Any 
act  which  forbade  an  employee  from  exercising  untrammeled  his 
right  to  adjust  his  damages  for  injuries  with  his  employer,  or 
which  debarred  him  from  choosing  which  of  two  remedies  avail- 
able to  him  he  will  adopt,  would  be  invalid." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  (219  U.  S.  549) 
the  constitutionality  of  an  Iowa  statute,  which  provides  that  no 
contract  of  insurance  relief,  nor  the  acceptance  of^such  benefit 
by  the  injured  person  or  his  heirs,  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  a 
cause  of  action  for  damages.  That  statute  specifically  provided, 
however,  that  "nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  or  invalidate  any  settlement  for  damages  between  the 
parties  subsequent  to  the  injuries  received."  The  Appellate 
Court  held  that  this  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  was  not 
in  conflict  with  its  conclusion  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
Colaizzi  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  143  App.  Div.  638. 

*  Fo  ifull  text  of  this  decUion,  aee  June,  1906,  BullHin,  pp.  217-21 
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Employers'  Liability. 

UNSAFE    SCAFFOLDS    (SECTION    18    OF   THE    LABOR   LAW). 

A  firm  was  engaged  in  installing  an  automatic  sprinkling  sys- 
tem for  a  dock.  The  scaffold  used  in  the  installation  was  21  feet 
in  height  and  was  made  by  placing  joists  across  the  supporting 
trusses  of  the  roof,  across  which  joists  rested  loose  planks.  De- 
fendant's foreman  ordered  plaintiff  and  a  fellow-workman  to  go 
up  and  shift  the  loose  planks.  They  went  up  a  ladder  and  when 
plaintiff  stepped  upon  one  of  the  joists  in  order  to  shift  a  plank, 
the  joist  broke,  due  to  a  discoverable  defect  as  was  afterward 
ascertained,  thereby  throwing  the  plaintiff  to  the  floor,  21  feet 
below.  The  trial  court  awarded  $17,000  damages  from  which 
judgment  defendant  appealed.  , 

Defendant  claimed  that  plaintiff  was  engaged  in  building  a 
scaffold  and  was  not  performing  labor  within  the  meaning  of 
section  18  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  Appellate  Division  found, 
however,  that  the  construction  of  the  scaffold  was  complete  prior 
to  the  accident  and  that  plaintiff's  work  required  him  to  make 
use  of  the  scaffold,  hence  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  was 
applicable.  The  judgment  of  the  trial  court  was  unanimously 
affirmed.  O'Neil  v.  Manufacturers'  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co., 
143  App.  Div.  56. 

employers'  liability  law  of  1902. 

What  are  "  WaySj  Works  and  Machinery."  The  New  York 
Contracting  Company,  defeodant,  was  engaged  in  excavation  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal  in  New  York  City.  Plain- 
tiff was  assistant  to  a  blaster  and  was  ordered  by  the  latter  to 
probe  a  hole  which  had  been  drilled  into  rock.  A  charge  of 
dynamite  had,  however,  been  placed  in  this  hole  by  order  of 
another  blaster,  also  in  the  service  of  the  defendant,  and  when  the 
steel  probe  came  in  contact  with  the  dynamite  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion which  inflicted  injuries  upon  the  plaintiff.  In  the  trial 
court,  a  jury  awarded  $8,000  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  from  which 
verdict  defendant  took  an  appeal. 

Plaintiff  charged  negligence  under  the  common  law  and  also 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1902.     Under  the  Em- 
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ployers'  Liability  Act,  it  was  charged  that  the  "  ways  "  provided 
by  the  defendant  were  not  in  proper  condition  due  to  negligence 
of  persons  in  its  service.  The  Appellate  Division  held  that  the 
trial  court  erred  in  pennitting  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  against 
the  defendant  on  this  charge.  "  *  *  *  it  is  quite  clear  that 
there  were  no  ^  ways,  works  or  machinery '  furnished  or  provided 
by  the  master.  It  would  not  do  to  hold  that  the  rock  in  which 
the  holes  were  drilled,  and  which  was  being  constantly  blasted 
away,  was  provided  by  the  master  as  a  ^  way '  for  the  use  of  the 
employees,  and  argument  is  not  needed  to  demonstrate  that 
neither  the  rock  in  which  the  hole  was  drilled  nor  the  dynamite 
which  was  inserted  in  it  was  any  part  of  the  '  works '  or  *  ma- 
chinery' furnished  or  provided  by  the  master  for  use  in  its 
business."  McGowna  v.  New  York  Contracting  Co.,  143  App. 
Div.  1. 

LIABILITY  UNDER  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

Safe  Place  to  Work,  Plaintiff  was  employed  as  a  lineman  by 
defendant  company  which  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  line  of 
poles  and  wires  for  the  conveyance  of  electric  power.  The  com- 
pany employed  "  groundmen,"  who  dug  the  holes ;  the  "  f ramers," 
who  prepared  the  poles ;  the  **  polesetters,"  who  placed  the  poles ; 
and  the  "linemen,"  who  strung  the  wires.  The  evidence  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  pole  had  not  been  properly  set  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  foreman  had  been  drawn  to  this  fact.  The 
evidence  also  showed  that  the  plaintiff  had  nothing  to  do  with 
setting  the  pole  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  its  unsafe  con- 
dition prior  to  the  accident.  Upon  the  question  of  the  master's 
negligence  at  common  law  in  this  case  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
as  follows: 

The  case  turns  upon  the  question  whether  it  was  the  defendant's  duty 
to  furnish  the  plaintiif  with  a  safe  place  in  which  to  work.  To  state  it 
differently,  the  question  is  whether  the  general  rule  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  provide  a  fairly  safe  working  place  for 
his  servants,  applies  to  a  case  like  the  one  at  bar.  That  rule  does  not  apply 
'*  where  the  prosecution  of  the  work  itself  makes  the  pUtce  and  creates  the 
danger."  (0*C<mnell  v.  Clark,  22  App.  Div.  466;  Stourbridge  v.  Brooklyn 
City  R.  R.  Co.,  9  App.  Div.  129;  Citrone  v.  O'Rourke  Engineering  Construe- 
tion  Co.,  188  N.  Y.  339;  Capaaao  v.  Woolfolk,  163  N.  Y.  472,  476;  Perry  v. 
Rogers,  157  N.  Y.  261.)  The  reason  for  this  exception  to  the  general  rule 
is  that  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  hold  a  master  to  the  duty  of  provid- 
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ing  a  safe  pUce  when  the  very  woric  in  which  the  servant  is  engaged  makes 
it  unsafe.  If  a  man  is  engaged  in  tearing  dawn  a  house  he  is  constantly 
exposed  to  dangers  of  his  own  creation;  and  in  such  a  case  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  common  purpose  are  fellow-servants  for  whose  negligence 
in  executing  the  details  of  the  work  the  master  is  not  liable,  even  though 
*'  the  work  is  done  in  successive  stages,  different  parts  thereof  being  devolved 
upon  different  persons,  and  the  labor  performed  by  one  set  of  employees 
being  prior  in  time  to  that  performed  by  another  set"  {Citrone  v.  O^Rourke 
Engineering  Vonstr.  Co.,  343,  supra,  and  cases  there  cited,) 

in  the  case  at  bar  the  evidence  tended  to  establish  that  the  pole  which 
fell  with  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  properly  set  If  the  work  of  setting 
poles  was  a  part  of  the  construction  of  this  electric  line,  it  follows  that  it 
was  part  of  the  very  work  which  created  the  place  in  which  the  plaintiff 
ivas  called  upon  to  work,  and  that  the  n^ligence  of  the  polesetters  was  the 
negligence  of  the  plaintiff's  fellow-servants  in  a  detail  of  the  work  in  pursuit 
of  the  common  purpose  in  which  all  were  engaged.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
case  can  be  open  to  any  other  view.  If  this  had  been  a  completed  line  upon 
which  the  plaintiff  had  been  employed  to  string  additional  wires  he  would 
lind  support  in  the  cases  of  McGuire  v.  Bell  Telephone  Co.  (167  N.  Y.  208, 
210);  Kranz  v.  L.  /.  Ry,  Co,  (123  N.  Y.  1);  Finn  v.  Cassidy  (IfiS  N.  Y. 
5^),  and  other  similar  cases  upon  which  he  relies.  But  this  was  not  a 
completed  line.  The  work  of  setting  the  poles  and  the  work  of  stringing  the 
wires  were  details  of  the  common  employment,  performed  at  different  times 
and  by  different  men,  but  all  in  the  process  of  creating  the  very  place  in 
which  the  plaintiff  met  with  his  injury.  We  cannot  distinguish  the  ease  at 
bar  from  the  Viirone  case,  and  that  is  enough  to  render  further  discussion 
unprofitable.  MulUn  v.  Genesee  County  Electric  Light,  Power  and  Qas  Com- 
pany, 202  N.  Y.  276. 
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In  later  pages  will  be  found  the  text  of  the  New  York  laws  of 
1911  which  directly  or  indirectly  deal  with  the  interests  of  labor^ 
with  indication  of  changes  made  in  case  of  amendments  of  exist- 
ing law.  As  in  previous  Bulletins  the  selection  of  statutes  for 
reproduction  under  the  title  of  "  labor  laws ''  haa  been  made 
broadly^  so  as  to  include  not  only  all  those  which  explicitly  deal 
with  the  rights,  obligations  or  interests  of  employees  as  such,  but 
also  those  which,  while  not  of  that  character  in  express  terms, 
nevertheless  in  purpose  or  effect  especially  concern  labor.  The 
list  of  acts  here  reproduced  includes  27  laws.  But  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  number  has  practically  no 
significance  either  by  itself  or,  still  less,  for  comparative  purposes, 
in  view  of  the  broadness  of  the  selection  made  and  the  consequent 
possibility  of  varying  interpretation  of  what  should  be  included  in 
such  a  compilation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  a  number 
by  itself  takes  no  account  of  the  varying  importance  of  individual 
acts. 

Eof orcement  of  Labor  Laws. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  most  important  problem  con- 
nected with  labor  laws  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  that 
of  enforcement.  To  this  problem  the  special  Commission  on 
Employers'  Liability,  Etc.,  which  presented  its  report  on  causes 
and  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  in  this  state  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1911,  gave  first  place  and  its  first  recommendation  was 
an  increase  in  the  factory  inspection  force  of  the  Department  of* 
Labor.  Carrying  out  this  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
was  enacted  chapter  729  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  which  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  important  labor  law  of  this  year  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  any  recent  year. 

The  law  as  enacted  embodies  in  full  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  recommendation  with  the  addition  of  two 
minor  items.  By  it  the  force  of  factory  inspectors  provided  by 
law  is  increased  from  60*  to  85.     In  addition  important  changes 

*The  actual  number  of  inspeeton  for  which  appropria  tionawere  made  under  the  old  law  for 
the  current  year  wa«  62. 
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were  made  with  a  view  to  raising  the  quality  of  the  inspection 
force.  Thus  the  salary  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  is  increased 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000;  the  expert  or  supervising  positions  on  the 
force,  which  have  heretofore  been  four  in  number  at  a  salary  of 
$2,400  per  year  each  (two  assistant  factory  inspectors,  one  medical 
inspector  and  one  sui)erintendent  of  licenses),  are  increased  to 
thirteen  by  the  addition  of  a  mechanical  engineer  at  $3,500  and 
eight  supervising  inspectors  at  $2,500  each;  and  while  the  old 
law  provided  for  only  five  inspectors  at  $1,500,  the  others  being 
limited  to  $1,200,  the  new  act  provides  for  thirty  in  the  $1,500 
grade. 

The  inspection  force  thus  specified  by  the  factory  law  is  fully 
provided  for  in  the  appropriations  made  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1,  1911.  This  means  that  for  the  coming  year  the 
available  inspection  staff  for  enforcement  of  factory  laws  in  New 
York  State  will  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  this 
country.  While  this  is  true  as  to  mere  size  of  force,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  definite  comparison  with  any  other  state  could  only  be 
made,  of  course,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  fields  which  have  to  be  covered  in  each  state  as  well  as  varying 
scope  of  laws,  and  for  this  adequate  data  are  not  conveniently  at 
hand.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  on  this  basis, 
however,  with  the  British  inspection  force.  The  report  of  the 
British  chief  inspector  of  factories  for  1910  gives  the  number  of 
persons  on  his  factory  inspection  staff  in  that  year  as  200  includ- 
ing exi)erts  and  tlu^so  in  su{>erior  positions.  The  same  report 
gives  the  total  numlx?r  of  registered  factories  and  workshops  sub- 
ject to  inspection  in  that  year  as  265,1-^2,  which  is  equivalent  to 
one  person  on  the  staff  to  1,300  establishments.  Under  the  new 
law  in  this  state  the  insjx^ction  staff,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
British  figures,  will  numl)er  90  persons.  The  number  of  factories 
and  shops  inspected  in  the  state  in  1910  was  43,225.  If  to  this 
number  be  added  13,195  licensed  tenements  at  the  end  of  last 
March,  and  something  less  tban  200  mines  and  quarries,  there  is  a 
total  of  about  57,000  places  vsubject  to  inspection,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  person  on  the  staff  to  each  G30  establishments.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  rather  crude  comparison,  which  does  not  go  intf> 
a  consideration  of  the  scope  of  the  laws  to  be  enforced  by  inspec- 
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tors  in  the  two  countries.  But  these  are  in  general  so  nearly 
similar  that  with  a  differenee  of  100  per  cent  in  the  ratio  of  staff 
to  places  under  insjx>ction,  it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  size  of 
force  Ts  concerned,  New  York's  field  for  factory  law  enforcement 
is  fully  as  well,  if  not  better,  provided  for,  than  Great  Britain's. 

It  may  be  added  that  although  the  above  enlargement  of  the 
factory  inspection  force  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the 
particular  problem  of  accident  prevention,  its  benefits  will  be  in 
no  wise  confined  to  that  particular  line  of  work,  but  will  apply  to 
the  entire  field  of  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  enforcement  note  should  be 
made  of  chapter  749  which  rewrites  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Law  which  specify  penalties  for  violations  of  the  Labor  Law.  A 
revision  of  these  penalties  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Employers'  Liability,  Etc.  The  law  enacted,  however,  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  those  recommendations.  The  only  change 
made  by  chapter  749  is  to  raise  the  maximum  limit  of  fine  for  a 
second  oflfense  from  $200  to  $250. 

Health  and  Safety. 
No  labor  legislation  is  of  more  vital  interest  to  wage  earners 
than  that  designed  to  safeguard  the  worker's  health,  life  and  limb. 
Of  leading  importance,  therefore,  in  the  year's  labor  laws  is  a 
group  of  acts  dealing  with  this  subject. 

HEALTH. 

Bakery  Sanitation,  By  chapter  637  the  special  provisions  con- 
cerning bakeries  in  article  VIII  of  the  Labor  Law  are  entirely  re- 
vised. The  specific  provisions  as  to  ventilation,  drainage,  cleanli- 
ness, etc.,  remain  about  as  before  but  the  new  law  makes  more 
definite  the  exact  application  of  the  article  and  where  responsi- 
bility for  its  observance  rests.  By  the  terms  of  the  new  law 
article  VIII  applies  only  to  bakeries,  whereas  in  the  old  law  con- 
fectionery establishments  were  also  subject  to  its  provisions  re- 
garding cleanliness,  except,  however,  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend  any  or  all  of  its  provisions  to 
any  "factory  located  in  a  cellar  wherein  any  food  product  is 
manufactured."     A  new  clause  also  places  hotel  bakeries  speeifi- 
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callj  under  the  law  with  respect  to  machinery,  safety  devices  and 
sanitary  conditions.  With  respect  to  responsibility  the  old  law 
specified  only  that  if  alterations  were  required  on  premises  orders 
therefor  might  be  issued  to  either  owner  or  occupier  of  a  bakery. 
But  the  new  act  definitely  divides  responsibility  so  that  responsi- 
bility  for  those  provisions  affecting  the  structure  of  a  bakery,  such 
as  drainage,  plumbing,  ventilation,  etc,  rests  upon  the  owner  while 
responsibility  with  respect  to  maintaining  sanitary  conditions 
(cleanliness,  etc.),  is  placed  upon  the  occupier,  except  that  the 
responsibility  of  either  may  be  transferred  to  the  other  by  the 
terms  of  a  lease,  a  duplicate  of  which  must  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor. 

Reporting  of  Industrial  Diseases.  An  important  step  in  the 
campaign  for  industrial  hygiene  has  been  taken  by  the  enactment 
of  chapter  258  which  requires  all  medical  practitioners  to  re- 
port to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  all  cases  attended  by  them  of 
poisoning  by  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury,  or  their  com- 
pounds, or  cases  of  anthrax  or  compressed  air  illness  (the 
•^' bends"),  contracted  by  workers  in  connection  with  their  em- 
ployment. This  act  should  afford  the  necessary  information  for 
intelligent,  and  therefore  effective,  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
these  more  virulent  menaces  to  the  health  of  workers  in  certain 
industries.  The  New  York  law  was  enacted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
which  also  recommended  such  a  law  in  all  the  states,  five  of  which, 
in  addition  to  New  York,  have  this  year  passed  similar  acts. 

Hours  of  Drug  Clerics.  By  chapter  630  the  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Law  restricting  the  hours  of  work  of  drug  clerks  to 
70  per  week  with  one  full  day  off  in  every  two  weeks,  which  was 
last  year  extended  in  its  application  from  New  York  City  to  all 
first-class  cities  (BuffaloandEochester  in  addition  to  New  York), 
is  extended  to  all  places  in  the  state.  The  limit  of  hours  for  any 
two  consecutive  weeks  is  reduced  from  140  to  132,  and  the  general 
restriction  is  made  to  apply  specifically  to  "  drug  stores  "  as  well 
as  "  pharmacies." 

SAFETY. 

Safety  on  Building  WorJe.  Chapter  6&3  embodies  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  for  safety  in  building  work,  which 
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were  recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability, 
Etc.,  in  its  report  on  causes  and  prevention  of  accidents.  Section 
18  of  the  Labor  Law  is  amended  so  as  to  require  safety  rails 
on  scaffolds  supported  from  below  as  well  as  on  those  suspended 
from  above,  the  latter  only  having  been  covered  by  the  old  law. 
Still  more  important  is  a  change  as  to  enforcement  of  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor  Law  concerning  safety  in  building  work. 
Heretofore  the  provisions  relating  to  scaffolds  (in  sections  18  and 
19),  have  been  subject  to  enforcement  only  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  and  by  him  only  on  complaint  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 20,  relative  to  planking  of  floors  and  enclosure  of  hoistways, 
were  enforceable  in  similar  fashion  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
but  local  building  authorities  in  cities  were  also  charged  with  their 
enforcement.  The  new  law  makes  no  change  with  reference  to 
enforcement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  but  extends  the  duty 
of  enforcement  by  the  local  authorities  in  cities  to  cover  all  the 
safety  provisions  (of  sections  18  and  19,  as  well  as  20)  and  con- 
fers on  such  authorities  the  same  powers  for  the  purpose  as  are 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Safety  from  Fire,  An  act  of  1911,  which  is  not  designed 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  wage  earners,  but  which  clearly  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  protection  from  fire  in 
factories  as  well  as  protection  of  employees  from  dangers  in  con- 
nection with  steam  boilers,  is  chapter  451  establishing  the  office 
of  state  fire  marshal.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  fire  marshal  to  enforce  all  state  laws  concerning  pre- 
vention of  fires,  fire  escapes,  and  exits  from  factories  and  other 
places  where  people  work,  and  those  concerning  inspection  of 
steam  boilers,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  touching  these  matters 
will  rest  coincidently  on  both  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the 
fire  marshal.  For  details  as  to  the  fire  marshal's  duties  and 
powers  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  text  of  the  law  which 
is  reproduced  in  later  pages. 

The  America/n  Museum  of  Safety.  It  is  generally  agreed  by 
students  of  the  problem  of  accident  prevention  that  its  solution  is 
to  be  reached,  so  far  as  it  is  attainable,  largely  by  means  of  educa- 
tion ;  education  as  to  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  education  as  to 
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the  means  of  safety.  This  being  true  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
among  the  labor  laws  of  1911  an  act  'to  incorporate  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety,  whose  object  is  ''  to  study  and  promote  means 
and  methods  of  safety  and  sanitation  and  the  application  thereof 
to  any  and  all  public  and  private  occupations  whatsoever."  Of 
special  interest  here  is  a  clause  of  the  act  (chapter  15^)  providing 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  such  state  official  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a  trustee  of  the 
museum. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CITY  FACTOBIES. 

Chapter  561  of  this  year's  laws  may  be  set  down  as  an  outcome 
of  the  Asch  Building  fire  in  New  York  City  last  March  in  which 
146  employees  in  a  loft  factory  lost  their  lives.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  a  commission  of  nine  members  (two  senators,  two  assem- 
blymen and  four  appointed  by  the  Governor)  to  investigate  the 
conditions  under  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  loft  build- 
ings and  otherwise  in  first  and  second  class  cities.  While  this 
commission  owes  its  inception  to  an  accident  from  fire,  its  investi- 
gations are  not  limited  to  safety  from  fire  only,  but  may  cover 
anything  with  reference  to  the  "  health  and  safety  of  operatives 
as  well  as  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the  public."  The  act 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  and  directs  the  commission  to 
report  by  February  15,  1912.  The  following  have  been  appointed 
as  members  of  this  commission:  from  the  Legislature,  Senators 
Wagner  of  New  York  (majority  leader  of  the  Senate),  and 
Hamilton  of  Ripley,  Assemblymen  Smith  of  New  York  (majority 
leader),  Jackson  of  Buffalo,  and  C.  W.  Phillips  of  Rochester; 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Miss  Mary  E.  Dreier,  president  of 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
Simon  Brentano  (publisher)  and  Robert  E.  Dowling  (president 
of  the  City  Investing  Company),  both  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
A.  I.  Elkns  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  counsel  for  the  commission. 

Child  Labor  in  Mercantile  Pursuits. 
A  notable  advance  in  the  child  labor  laws  of  the  state  is  to  be 
found  in  chapter  866  of  the  LavTS  of  1911'.     In  the  first  place,  the 
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reBtrictioDs  upon  child  labor  in  mercantile  establishments  are  ex- 
tended to  cover  barber  shops  and  shoe  polishing  establishments, 
this  being  designed  particularly  to  cover  bootblacks.  In  the 
second  place,  vacation  work  in  any  mercantile  pursuit  specified  in 
the  law,  by  children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  heretofore 
permitted,  is  abolished.  In  the  third  place,  one  day's  rest  in 
seven  is  assured  to  all  children  legally  employed  under  the  mer- 
cantile law,  by  prohibition  of  their  employment  for  more  than  six 
days  a  week. 

Immigrant  Labor. 

By  the  establishment  last  year  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and 
Immigration  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  accompanied  by  the 
passage  of  two  or  three  other  acts  designed  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
foreign  laborers,  the  state  practically  committed  itself  to  the  policy 
of  special  protection  of  immigrant  labor  and  efforts  to  improve  its 
condition.  Further  steps  in  this  direction  are  to  be  found  in 
several  of  this  year's  laws.  Chapter  393  strengthens  last  year's 
law  for  the  licensing  of  private  bankers.  Chapters  415,  540  and 
578  similarly  add  to  the  protection  afforded  by  last  year's  act  de- 
signed to  prevent  fraud  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  railroad 
and  steamship  tickets.  A  new  and  more  advanced  step  appears 
in  chapter  845,  which  provides  for  the  licensing  of  all  immigrant 
lodging-houses  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

MiaceUaneons. 

Payment  of  Wages.  Chapter  873*  amends  the  lien  law  so  as  to 
insure  payment  of  wages  due  to  employees  of  contractors  for 
public  work  by  giving  such  employees  a  lien  for  any  unpaid  wages 
due,  on  the  public  monies  available  for  such  work.  Mention 
may  also  be  made  of  a  local  act  in  chapter  414,  which  requires 
semi-monthly  payment  of  wages  to  employees  of  public  buildings 
in  Buffalo,  which  is  in  line  with  other  semi-monthly  pay  laws  of 
the  last  year  or  two. 

Assigwment  of  Wages.  Chapter  626  marks  progress  in  dealing 
with  abuses  connected  with  the  salary  loan  business  and  assign- 
ment of  future  wages  for  debt.    Its  most  important  provisions  are 

*PMMd  at  the  adjourned  semioa  in  September  and  not  reprinted  in  this  Bulletin.    This  act 
repoiled  chapter  450  of  this  year's  laws. 
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a  requirement  of  registration  with  comitj  clerks  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  loaning  monej  on  salaries  or  wages  and  limitation  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  such  loans  to  18  per  cent  or  less  per  year.  It 
also  requires  that  an  assignment  of  wages  must  be  dated  on  the 
same  day  as  the  actual  making  of  the  loan. 

Oamishee  of  Wages.  Chapters  489  and  532  amend  the 
Garnishee  Law,  on  the  one  hand  by  permitting  more  than  one 
execution  against  the  wages  of  a  debtor  though  only  one  may  be 
satisfied  at  a  time,  and  on  the  other  by  excluding  from  the  law 
any  judgment  recovered  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  September 
1,  1908,  when  the  amended  law  of  that  year  took  effect,  which 
law  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  (in  Laird  v.  Carton,  196  N, 
Y.  169)  to  be  retroactive. 

Employment  Agencies.  Chapter  575  adds  a  new  section  (950) 
to  the  Penal  Law,  and  thereby  makes  false  statements  of  any  sort 
by  employment  agencies  to  those  seeking  or  furnishing  employ- 
ment, a  misdemeanor. 

Pensions  for  Municipal  Employees.  Of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  wage  earners'  pensions  is  chapter  839,  which 
amends  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  and  establishes  a  relief  and 
pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  street  cleaning 
department  to  pay  pensions  to  permanently  disabled  or  super- 
annuated employees  and  death  benefits  to  employees  fatally  in- 
jured while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Another  amend- 
ment to  the  New  York  City  Charter,  by  chapter  '669,  provides  for 
the  retirement  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  any 
municipal  employee  after  30  years  of  service,  on  an  annuity  not 
to  exceed  one-half  wages  or  salary. 

Licensing  of  Trades.  Last  year  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
moving  picture  machine  operators  in  New  York  City  to  be 
licensed.  By  chapter  252  of  this  year's  laws  a  similar  licensing 
requirement  is  established  for  all  the  first-class  cities,  that  is,  for 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  as  well  as  New  York  City.  Moving 
picture  machine  operators'  licenses  are  issued  by  local  municipal 
authorities.  As  also  of  interest  to  certain  wage  earners  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Law  requiring  chauffeurs  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  amended  this  year  by  chapter  491,  are 
printed  in  this  Bulletin. 
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CondiLctors  and  Brakemen  as  Policemen.  The  section  of  the 
Railroad  Law  (88)  which  pennits  the  Governor  to  appoint  as 
policemen  conductors  and  brakemen  on  steam  railroads  as  well  as 
others  on  both  steam  railroads  and  steamboats^  is  amended  by 
chapter  817  so  that  the  appointment  of  any  such  policeman  may 
he  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Heretofore  the  law 
has  specified  only  that  such  an  appointment  should  end  when  the 
railroad  or  steamboat  company  filed  notice  that  the  services  of 
such  a  policeman  were  no  longer  required. 

Industrial  Directory  of  New  York.  A  law  of  this  year,  which 
is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  labor  law  but  which  may  indirectly 
concern  the  interests  of  labor,  and  which  in  any  case  directly 
affects  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  chapter  565,  which  requires 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  prepare  annually  an  industrial 
directory  of  all  cities  and  villages  with  a  population  of  1,000  or 
more.  This  act  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion on  Distribution  of  Population  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes 
last  fall  to  co-operate  with  the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Con- 
gestion of  Population.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  afford  manu- 
facturers information  concerning  the  advantages  of  different  cities 
and  villages  for  manufacturing  purposes  with  the  idea  of  thus 
aiding  toward  a  better  distribution  of  the  state's  industrial  popu- 
lation. The  information  which  the  act  specifies  as  to  be  included 
in  the  directory  is  of  very  broad  scope,  including  a  large  amount 
of  labor  statistics  as  well  as  information  concerning  natural  re- 
sources, transportation  facilities,  etc.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  amount  included  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  coming  year  for  this  new  work  is  $2,500. 
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EXECUTIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS    AND    TEXT     OF 
LABOR  LAWS  OF  1911. 

Recommendations  Concerning  Labor  in  Annual  Message  of  Governor  Dix,  191 1. 

Labos. 

In  my  opinion,  additional  legislation  establishing  the  rights  of 
laboring  men,  in  case  of  injury  while  performing  their  work,  to 
compensation  from  their  employer,  should  be  placed  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  of  the  State,  and  there  should  be  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vision for  the  enlargement  and  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
legal  restrictions  placed  upon  the  employment  of  child  labor. 

This  is  a  subject  which  comes  home  most  closely  to  a  very  large 
number  of  citizens  of  the  state  and  merits  and  should  receive  your 
most  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration. 

Text  of  the  Labor  Laws  of  191 1. 

[Arranged  in  chronological  order  of  enactment  as  indicated  by  chapter  numbers.  In  the  case 
of  acts  which  make  changes  in  existing  law,  new  matter  introduced  is  printed  in  italic^  ^^E®  '^'^^ 
old  matter  omitted  is  enclosed  in  brackets.  Acts  containing  only  new  matter  are  in  Roman 
tjrpe  throughout.] 

CHAPTER  2. 
An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  commission,  appointed  pursuant  to 
chapter  five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  employers'  liability  and  certain  other 
questions  specified  in  such  act. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , 
do  enact  cw  foUotcs: 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  commission  appointed  pursuant  to  chapter 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  payable 
by  the  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  and  the  certificate  of 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  such  act. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  immediately. 

Approved,  February  14. 

CHAPTER  152. 
An  Act  to  give  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  a  charter  of  incorporation. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Philip  T.  Dodge,  Charles  A.  Doremus,  Norman  E.  Ditman, 
Robert  A.  Franks,  George  Gilmour,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Albert  A.  Hopkins, 
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Frederick  R.  Hutton,  Charles  Kirchhoff,  Edaon  S.  Lott,  Thomas  Lynch,  T. 
Comerford  Martin,  William  J.  Moran,  Fred  E.  Rogers,  Louis  L.  Seaman, 
James  Speyer,  Albert  R.  Shattuck,  William  H.  Tolman,  Franklin  W^ebster, 
Henry  D.  Wliitfield  and  Arthur  Williams,  and  such  other  persons  as  may 
hereafter  he  associated  with  them,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  con* 
stituted  and  created  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  and  title  of  American 
Museum  of  Safety. 

S  2.  The  objects  of  the  corporation  hereby  created  are  to  study  and  pro- 
mote means  and  methods  of  safety  and  sanitation  and  the  application  thereof 
to  any  and  all  public  or  private  occupations  whatsoever,  and  of  advancing 
knowledge  of  kindred  subjects;  and  to  that  end  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
museum,  library  and  laboratories,  and  their  branches  wherein  all  matters, 
methods  and  means  for  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  people  as  to 
their  safety  and  health  may  be  studied,  tested  and  promoted,  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the  number  of  casualties  and  avoiding  the  causes  of  physical  suffer- 
ing and  of  premature  death;  and  to  disseminate  the  results  of  such  study, 
researches  and  test  by  lectures,  exhibitions  and  other  publications. 

•S  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  maintain  its  principal  office  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  city,  county  and  state  of  New  York,  and  it  shall 
be  perpetual,  and  it  shall  have  the  general  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  the  same  are  declared  in  chapter  twenty-three  of  the  consolidated 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  said  body  corporate  shall  be  classed  as  an 
educational  corporation. 

S  4.  For  the  uses  and  purposes  aforesaid,  the  said  corporation  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  take  and  hold  <by  grant,  devise,  bequest,  gift,  purchase, 
lease  or  otherwise,  either  absolutely  or  in  trust,  any  real  or  personal  property, 
in  any  amount,  which  may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purposes  of  its  in- 
corporation; and  to  lease,  mortgage,  grant,  sell  or  convey  any  real  or  personal 
property,  or  any  interest  therein  which  it  may  own,  and  to  .invest  and  rein- 
vest the  proceeds  of  any  such  disposition  of  such  property  in  such  manner  as 
such  trustees  shall  deem  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  such  corporation,  and 
to  erect  and  maintain  all  necessary  and  suitable  buildings. 

S  5.  All  the  powers  and  privileges  shall  be  exercised  by  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  hereafter 
be  associated  with  them  and  their  successors,  and  such  persons  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  known  as  trustees.  No  trustee  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts 
of  such  corporation.  The  qualifications,  nuroiber  and  terms  of  office  of  all 
trustees,  the  manner  of  selecting  their  successors,  the  manner  of  filling  or 
causing  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees,  the  manner  and  cause  of  removal, 
and  the  method  of  resignation  of  trustees  shall  be  provided  by  ithe  by-laws 
of  said  corporation.  The  number  of  such  trustees  shall  not  'be  reduced  below 
seven.  Such  trustees  shall  hold  office  for  such  term  or  terms  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  by-laws.  No  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  receive  any 
pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services  as  such  trustee.  The  by-laws  of  the 
corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  adopted  by  the  trustees  mentioned  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  the  majority  thereof. 
Such  by-laws  may  thereafter  be  amended,  modified  or  repealed,  or  new  ones 
adopted  in  the  manner  therein*  prescribed.  Such  by-laws  shall  prescribe  the 
names,  number,  terms  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  said  corporation,  and  said 
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bj-law8  may  prescribe  and  regulate  such  other  matters  and  things  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  'be  determined  upon  by  said  trustees.  Said  trustees,  by 
by-law,  resolution  or  otherwise,  may  name,  constitute  and  appoint  an  executive 
committee  or  other  committees  or  boards,  consisting  of  persons,  resident  of 
the  state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  and  may  give  and  grant  unto  any  such 
committee  or  committees  or  boards  such  of  their  powers,  privileges  nad  duties, 
or  either  of  them,  as  said  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

S  6.  The  commissioner  of  labor  or  such  state  official  as  may  be  designated 
fay  the  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a  trustee  of  the  corporation  hereby  created. 

I  7.  The  supreme  court  shall  possess  and  exercise  a  supervising  power  over 
the  corporation  aforesaid,  and  may  at  any  time,  on  reasonable  notice  to  the 
trustees,  compel  from  them  a  full  account  of  the  execution  of  their  trust, 
and  said  corporation  shall  «t  any  time  render  such  report  as  either  branch 
of  the  legislature  shall  call  upon  it  to  render. 

§  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  May   19. 

CHAPTER  252. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  general  city  law,  in  relation  to  license  to  opesate 
moving  picture  apparatus. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repreaeMed  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  ae  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  two  of  chapter  twenty -six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  cities,  constituting  chapter 
twenty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section,  to  be  section  eighteen,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  18.  License  to  operate  moving  picture  apparatus. —  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  operate  any  moving  picture  apparatus  and  its 
connections  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  unless  such  person  or  persons  so  operat- 
ing such  apparatus  is  duly  licensed  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  person  de- 
siring to  act  as  such  operator  shall  make  application  for  a  license  to  so  act 
to  the  mayor  or  licensing  authority  designated  by  the  mayor,  unless  the  charter 
of  said  city  so  designates,  which  officer  shall  furnish  to  each  applicant  blank 
forms  of  application  which  the  applicant  shall  fill  out.  Such  officer  shall 
make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  examination  of  applicants  and  the 
issuance  of  licenses  and  certificates.  A  license  shall  not  be  granted  to  an 
applicant  unless  he  shall  have  served  as  an  apprentice  under  a  licensed  oper- 
ator, for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation; the  application  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  contain  a  verified  state- 
ment to  that  effect;  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  licensed 
operator  to  the  same  effect;  before  entering  upon  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
the  applicant  must  register  his  name  and  address  with  the  officer  issuing  such 
license.  The  applicant  shall  be  given  a  practical  examination  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  officer  required  to  issue  such  license  and  if  found  competent  as  to  his 
ability  to  operate  moving  picture  apparatus  and  its  connections  shall  receive 
within  six  days  after  such  examination  a  license  as  herein  provided.  Such 
license  may  foe  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  by  the  officer  issuing  the 
same.     Every  license  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  _from  the  date  of 
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issue  unless  sooner  revoked  or  suspencled.  Every  'license,  unless  rovoked  or 
suspended,  as  herein  provided,  may  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  issue  thereof  be  renewed  by  the  officer  issuing  it  in  his  discretion  upon 
application  and  with  or  without  further  examination  as  he  may  direct.  Every 
application  for  renewal  of  license  must  be  made  within  the  thirty  days  pre- 
vious to  the  expiration  of  such  license.  With  every  license  granted  there 
shall  be  issued  to  every  person  obtaining  such  license  a  certificate,  certifying 
that  the  person  named  therein  is  duly  authorized  to  operate  moving  picture 
apparatus  and  its  connections.  Such  certificate  shall  be  displayed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  room  where  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued  operates 
moving  picture  apparatus  and  its  connections.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  procure  a  license  unless  he  shall  be  of  full  age.  Any  person  offending 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section,  as  well  as  any  person  who  employs 
or  permits  a  person  not  licensed  as  herein  provided  to  operate  moving  pic- 
ture apparatus  and  its  connections,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  ibe  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  both. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  but  shall  not  affect  or  apply 
to  existing  licenses,  nor  to  the  holders  of  existing  licenses. 

Approved,  June  6. 

CHAPTER  268. 

An  Act  to  «meiid  article  four  of  the  Ubor  Uw,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  in  relation 
to  medical  reports  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repreaeruted  in  Senate  and  Aaeembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  four  of  the  labor  law,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  section  numbered  fifty -eight,  to  read  as  follows: 

g  58.  Industrial  poisonings  to  be  reported. —  1.  Bvery  medical  practitioner 
attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  a  patient  whom  he  believes  to  be  suffering 
from  poisoning  from  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury  or  their  com- 
pounds, or  from  anthrax,  or  from  compressed  air  illness,  contracted  as  the 
result  of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  employment,  shall  send  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  a  notice  stating  the  name  and  full  postal  address  and  place 
of  employment  of  the  patient  and  the  disease  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  practitioner,  the  patient  is  suffering,  with  such  other  and  fur- 
ther information  as  may  be  required  by  the  said  commissioner. 

2.  If  any  medical  practitioner,  when  required  by  this  section  to  send  a 
notice,  fails  forthwith  to  send  the  same,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  he  may  call  upon  the  state  and  local  boards  of 
health  for  assistance. 

I  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Approved,  June  6. 
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CHAPTER  893. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  general  business  law,  in  relation  to  private  liankers. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Sennte  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  twenty- five,  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine-a, 
twenty-nine-d  and  twenty-nine-e  of  chapter  twenty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  general  business,  constituting 
chapter  twenty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  inserted  by  chapter  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  are  hereby 
amended  to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

i  25.  Licenses,  bonds  and  deposits. —  Except  as  provided  in  section  twenty- 
nine-d,  no  individual  or  partnership  shall  hereafter  engage  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  business  of  receiving  deposits  of  money  for  safe-keeping  or  for 
the  purpose  of  transmission  to  another  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  without  having  first  obtained  from  the  comptroller  a  license  to 
engage  in  such  business.  Before  receiving  such  license  the  applicant  therefor 
shall  file  with  the  comptroller  a  written  statement  in  the  form  to  be  pre- 
scrvbed  by  the  comptroller  and  verified  by  the  individual  or  members  of  the 
firm  making  the  application,  showing  the  amount  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  applicant,  designating  the  place  where  the  applicant  proposes  to  engage 
in  business,  that  the  applicant  has  been,  or  if  the  applicant  shall  constitute  a 
partnership,  that  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof  having  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  business  of  such  partnership  have  been  continuously  for  a 
period  of  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  application  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States.  Such  applicant  shall  at  the  same  time  deposit  with 
the  comptroller  five  thousand  dollars  if  the  applicant  is  engaged  only  in  the 
business  of  receiving  money  for  transmission  to  another  and  othencise  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  money  or  in  securities  which  shall  consist  of  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  of  this  state  or  of  any  municipality  thereof,  or  other  bonds 
approved  by  the  comptroller,  and  if  a  deposit  of  securities  shall  be  so  made 
in  lieu  of  [ten  thousand  dollars  in]  money,  the  comptroller  shall  thereafter 
require  the  applicant  to  maintain  such  deposit  at  all  times  at  a  value  which 
shall  equal  the  sum  that  the  applicant  is  required  by  this  section  to  deposit 
[of  ten  thousand  dollars].  In  addition  thereto  there  shall  be  presented  to 
the  comptroller  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  executed  by 
the  applicant  and  by  a  surety  company  approved  by  the  comptroller,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  faithful  holding  of  all  moneys  that  may  be  deposited  with 
the  applicant,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  deposit  and  the  repay- 
ment of  such  moneys  so  deposited  and  upon  the  faithful  transmission  of  any 
money  which  shall  be  delivered  to  such  applicant  for  transmission  to  another, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  applicant,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  full  amount  of  such  bond  to  the  assignee,  receiver  or  trustee 
of  the  applicant,  as  the  case  may  require,  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  making 
such  deposits  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  deliver  money  to  the  applicant  for 
transmission  to  another.  The  penalty  of  the  bond  shall  be  five  thousand 
dollars  if  the  applicant  is  engaged  only  in  the  business  of  receiving  money  for 
transmission  to  another,  in  all  other  cases  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shaU, 
if  the  deposits  of  the  applicants  do  not  exceed  twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  be 
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five  thousand  dollars,  and  if  in  excess  thereof,  the  penalt}^  of  such  bond  shall 
he  increased  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  additional  twenty-fiv^  thousand 
dollars  of  deposits,  or  fraction  thereof,  not  espceeding,  however,  a  mawivMim 
penalty  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  [a  sum  fixed  by  the  comptroller,  which  shall 
not  be  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars]. 
In  lieu  of  the  aforesaid  bond  the  applicant  may  deposit  and  ihe  comptroller 
shall  accept  money  and  securities  of  the  character  above  described.  The  money 
and  securities  so  deposited  shall  be  held  on  the  conditions  specified  in  the 
aforesaid  bond.  If  securities  be  deposited  in  lieu  of  the  aforesaid  bond,  and 
be  accepted  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  comptroller  shall  require  the  appli- 
cant to  maintain  such  deposit  at  a  value  equal  to  the  amount  fixed  as  the 
penalty  of  the  bond  in  lieu  of  which  such  money  and  securities  shall  be  so 
deposited.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  the  comptroller  shall  cause  to 
be  posted  upon  a  bulletin  to  be  maintained  by  him  in  his  office  in  a  place 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  at  noon  of  the  succeeding  Friday  the  name  of 
the  applicant  and  whether  individual  or  partnership,  and  the  proposed  business 
address  designated  in  the  application.  After  notice  of  the  application  shall 
have  been  so  posted  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  he  may  in  his  discretion  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  application.  In  the  event  of  his  approval  he  shall 
accept  the  money,  securities  and  bond,  if  there  be  one,  and  hold  them  for  the 
purposes  herein  set  forth,  and  shall  issue  a  license  authorising  the  applicant 
to  carry  on  the  aforesaid  business  at  the  place  designated  in  the  application 
and  to  be  specified  in  the  license  certificate.  For  such  license  the  licensee 
shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars.  Such  license  shall  not  be  transferred  or 
assigned.  It  shall  not  authorize  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  place 
other  than  that  described  in  the  license  certificate,  except  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  comptroller.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  license 
certificate  issued  by  the  comptroller  pursuant  to  this  article  the  licensee 
named  therein  shall  cause  such  license  certificate  to  be  posted  and  at  all 
times  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  place  of  business  for  which  it  is  issued, 
so  that  all  persons  visiting  such  place  may  readily  see  the  same.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  partnership  holding  such  license  certificate  to 
post  such  certificate  or  to  permit  such  certificate  to  be  posted  upon  premises 
other  than  those  designated  therein  or  to  which  it  has  been  transferred  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  knowingly  to  deface  or  destroy  any 
such  license  certificate.  If  it  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
comptroller  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  by  him  prescribed,  that 
an  unexpired  license  certificate  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  article  has  been  lost  or  destroyed  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  holder, 
the  comptroller  shall  issue  a  duplicate  license  therefor.  The  money  and 
securities  deposited  with  the  comptroller  as  herein  provided  and  the  money 
which  in  case  of  default  shall  be  paid  on  the  aforesaid  bond  by  any  applicant 
or  the  surety  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
depositors  of  the  licensee  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  deliver  money  to  such 
licensee  for  transmission  to  another,  and  such  beneficiaries  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  absolute  preference  as  to  such  money  or  securities,  over  all  general 
creditors  of  the  licensee.  Such  money  and  securities  shall  in  the  event  of  the 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  licensee  be  delivered  by  the  comptroller  on 
the  order  or  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  the  assignee. 
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receiver  or  trustee  of  the  licensee  designated  in  such  order  or  judgment.  The 
comptroller  shall  keep  a  book  or  books  in  which  the  licenses  granted  and  the 
bonds  filed  shall  be  entered  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  license,  the  name  or  names  of  the  principals, 
the  place  where  the  business  licensed  is  to  be  transacted  and  the  name  of 
the  surety  company  upon  the  bond  filed,  and  the  amount  of  all  moneys  and 
a  description  of  all  securities  deposited,  which  record  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection.  The  comptroller  shall  cause  to  be  printed  annually  on  the  first 
day  of  January  and  distriibuted  upon  application,  a  list  of  all  licenses  granted 
and  remaining  unrevoked.  The  comptroller  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  over 
to  each  such  licensee  all  moneys  received  by  him  as  interest  upon  any  moneys 
or  securities  deposited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

i  27.  Penalties  for  conducting  business  without  license^  et  cetera. —  Any 
person  or  partnership  carrying  on  the  business  specified  in  section  twenty-five 
of  this  article  without  having  obtained  from  the  comptroller  a  license  there- 
for, or  who  shall  carry  on  such  business  after  the  revocation  of  a  license  to 
carry  on  such  business,  or  who,  without  such  license  shall,  on  any  sign,  letter- 
head, advertisement  or  publication  of  any  kind  use  the  word  "  banking "  or 
*' banker"  or  any  equivalent  term,  in  any  language,  in  connection  with  any 
business  whatsoever,  or  who  shall  fail  to  display  the  license  certificate  as 
provided  in  section  twenty-five  hereof,  or  who  shall  fail  to  keep  books  of 
account  or  to  make  the  reports  as  herein  provided,  or  any  person  or  partner- 
ship not  having  a  license  who  shall  adyertise  or  publish  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, either  orally  or  in  writing,  any  statement  intended  to  convey  or 
actually  conveying  the  idea  or  impression  that  such  licensee  is  in  any  way 
under  the  supervision  of  this  state  or  of  any  ofiicer  thereof,  or  that  this  state 
or  any  ofiicer  thereof  has  passed  in  any  way  whatsoever  upon  the  responsibility, 
solvency  or  qualifications  of  such  licensee  to  engage  in  such  business,  or  that 
this  state  or  any  officer  thereof  has  examined  any  accounts,  of  said  licensee 
or  has  in  any  way  certified  that  such  licensee  is  in  any  way  a  fit  person  to 
carry  on  such  business,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

i  28.  Perjury. —  Any  person  who  in  any  application  for  a  license  presented 
to  the  comptroller,  or  in  any  report  uMide  under  this  article,  or  on  any  ex- 
amination or  inquiry  pursuant  to  section  ttoenty-nine-e  hereof,  shall  swear 
falsely  as  to  the  [amount]  nature  or  value  of  [the]  his  assets,  or  the  amount 
of  his  liabilities  [of  the  applicant  or  as  to  the  amount  of  the  assets  or  liabil- 
ities of  a  licensee]  or  in  any  other  particular,  [or]  and  any  person  who  in 
any  affidavit  made  under  section  twenty-nine-d  of  this  article  shall  swear 
falsely  as  to  any  fact  therein  stated,  is  guilty  of  perjury. 

§  29-a.  Discharge  and  renewal  of  bonds,  subsitution  of  securities,  et  cetera. 
—  The  surety  in  a  bond  given  pursuant  to  this  article  may  give  notice  to  the 
comptroller  in  writing  requesting  to  be  released  from  responsibility  on  ac- 
count of  any  future  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond,  and  that  the  principal 
in  the  bond  be  required  to  give  a  new  surety,  and  thereupon  the  comptroller 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  directed  to  the  principal  upon  said  bond  at  the 
place  designated  by  him  for  the  transaction  of  business  requiring  him  within 
ten  days  from  a  day  therein  specified  to  file  a  new  bond  in  the  form  required 
therein  with  a  new  surety,  approved  by  the  comptroller,  or  money  or  securities 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  upon  the  filing  of  such  new  bond  or  such  money  or  securi- 
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ties  in  lieu  thereof  within  the  time  specified,  -bat  not  before,  the  surety  upon 
the  old  <bond  shall  be  discharged  from  liability  upon  the  bond  given  by  it 
for  any  subsequent  act  or  default  of  the  principal.  Whenever  money  or 
securities  are  deposited  with  the  comptroller  pursuant  to  this  article,  he  may 
in  his  discretion  permit  the  substitution  of  securities  for  money,  or  of  money 
for  securities,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  of  money  or  securities  for  any  bond,  or 
of  a  bond  for  money  or  securities  deposited  (other  than  the  money  or 
securities  [of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars]  which  the  licensee  is  required 
by  section  twenty-five  hereof  to  keep  at  all  times  on  deposit  with  the  comp- 
troller), or  the  withdrawal  of  securities  deposited  and  the  substitution  of 
others  of  equal  value  in  their  place,  and  if  the  total  value  of  securities  become 
substantially  impaired  he  shall  require  the  deposit  of  money  or  additional 
securities  sufficient  to  cover  the  impairment  in  value.  In  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  such  principal  to  file  a  new  bond  or  such  money  or  securities  in  lieu 
thereof,  or  to  deposit  money  or  additional  securities  to  cover  any  impairment 
of  value  of  securities  theretofore  deposited,  within  the  time  specified,  the 
comptroller  shall  forthwith  revoke  the  license  of  such  principal.  In  the  event 
that  the  licensee  shall  at  any  time  discontinue  the  business  license  or  with 
respect  to  which  a  bond  shall  have  been  filed  or  money  or  securities  shall  have 
been  deposited  pursuant  to  this  article,  the  comptroller  on  the  order  or  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  cancel  the  bond  filed  by  the 
licensee  and  return  to  the  licensee  all  moneys  and  securities  deposited. 

§  29-d.  Exceptions. —  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  (1)  to  any 
corporation  or  *'  individual  banker  "  authorized  to  do  business  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  banking  law,  nor  to  any  association  organized  under  the  national 
banking  act;  nor  (2)  to  any  hotel-keeper  who  shall  receive  money  for  safe- 
keeping from  a  guest;  nor  (3)  to  any  express  company  having  contravta  unth 
railroad  companies  for  the  operation  of  an  express  service  upon  the  lines  of 
such  railroad  companies  [or]  nor  to  any  telegraph  company  receiving  money 
for  transmission;  nor  (4)  to  any  individual  or  partnership  receiving  money 
on  deposit  for  safe-keeping  or  for  transmission  to  others,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  where  the  average  amount  of  each  sum  received  on  deposit,  or  for 
transmission,  by  such  individual  or  partnership  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  affidavit  herein- 
after specified,  shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  proof  of  which 
fact  by  affidavit  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comptroller  shall  be  made  by  the 
individual  or  a  member  of  the  partnership  seeking  exemption  hereunder, 
whenever  thereunto  requested  by  the  comptroller;  nor  (5)  to  any  individual 
or  partnership  who  would  otherwise  be  required  to  comply  with  section 
twenty-five  of  this  article  who  shall  file  with  the  comptroller  a  bond 
in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  approved  by  the  comptroller 
as  to  form  and  sufficiency,  for  the  purpose  and  conditioned  as  in  said  section 
prescribed,  where  the  business  is  conducted  in  a  city  having  a  population  of 
one  million  or  over  and  if  conducted  elsewhere  in  the  state  such  bond  shall 
be  in  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars;  or  in  lieu  thereof  money  or  securities 
approved  by  the  comptroller  of  the  same  amount.  The  provisions  of  section 
twenty-nine-a  shall  be  applicable  to  such  bond,  or  deposit  of  money  or 
securities. 
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§  29-e.  [Conttnictioii  of  this  article. —  Nothing  in  this  article  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  require  the  comptroller  to  make  any  inquiry  or  examina- 
tion as  to  the  responsibility  or  solvency  of  any  applicant  for  a  license  or  of 
any  licensee  hereunder.]  Examination  by  comptroller;  penalty  for  inter fer- 
ence  therewith;  proceedings  by  attorney-general.  1.  Whenever  the  comptroller 
ahall  deem  it  expedient,  he  may,  either  personally  or  by  one  of  his  deputies, 
or  by  examiners  appointed  by  him^  examine  every  applicant  for  a  license  or 
any  licensee  hereunder  unth  respect  to  the  nature  and  value  of  his  assets,  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  are  invested,  the  amount  and  character  of  his  lior 
bilities,  and  the  conditions  under  which  his  business  is  conducted.  For  the 
purposes  of  such  examination  the  comptroller,  his  deptUies  and  examiners^ 
shall  have  free  access  to  the  vaults,  safes,  books,  papers  and  securities  of 
such  applicant  or  licensee,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  examine  the  sam^  and 
to  make  inventories,  statements  of  accounts  and  transcripts  from  such  books 
and  papers.  The  person  making  such  examination  may  summon  said  applicant 
or  licensee,  and  any  other  witnesses  who  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  examine 
them  under  oath  with  respect  to  the  matters  aforesaid,  and  for  that  purpose 
may  administer  oaths.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  conducting  such 
examination  to  file  the  testimony  taken,  together  with  such  inventories,  state- 
ments of  account  and  transcripts,  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller, 

2.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  appear  and  testify  when 
so  required,  or  who  shall  interfere  unth  or  obstruct  such  examination,  or  pre- 
vent access  to  the  aforesaid  vaults,  safes,  books,  papers  and  securities,  or  fail 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  the  person  making  such  examination,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

3.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  licensee  hereunder  is  insolvent  or 
that  the  condition  of  the  business  conducted  by  him  is  such  as  to  render  its 
continuance  hazardous,  or  that  such  licensee  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  hereof,  the  comptroller  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  attorney - 
general,  who  shall  thereupon  institute  an  action  in  the  supreme  court  to  winti 
up  the  business  so  licensed  and  to  restrain  the  licensee  from  conducting  the 
same,  and  in  such  action  the  court  may  appoint  a  temporary  receiver  to 
enforce  the  bond  given  under  section  twenty- five  hereof,  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  and  effects  of  the  licensee,  to  convert  them  into  money^  and  to 
hold  the  same  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  court. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved,  June  21. 

CHAPTER  414. 
An  Act  to  amend  cliapter  thirty-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  public  buildings  and  grounds 
belonging  to  Erie  county  and  the  city  of  Buffalo/'  in  relation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  regular  employees. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Sew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  public  buildings  and 
grounds  belonging  to  Erie  county  and  the  city  of  Buffalo/'  a^  amended  by 
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chapter  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  4.  All  expenses  incurred  for  the  alteration,  repairing,  warming,  lighting, 
cleaning,  protection  and  care  of  said  hall,  and  for  the  improvement^  care  and 
protection  of  the  grounds  for  the  site  thereof,  shall  be  borne  equally  by 
the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  county  of  Erie,  and  all  appropriations  therefor, 
shall  be  paid  to  said  trustees  and  be  disbursed  by  them  for  such  pur- 
poses. They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  superintendent  and 
engineer,  who  shall  be  removed  only  upon  written  charges  sustained  by 
a  majority  of  the  trustees,  after  a  hearing;  also,  to  employ  such  other 
servants  and  workmen  as  may>  be  necessary,  and  discharge  the  same  at 
pleasure;  to  make  such  repairs  and  refurnishings  in  and  about  such  build- 
ings and  grounds  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  proper;  and  to  defray 
all  incidental  expenses  for  the  care  and  management  thereof;  to  make 
such  ordinances  and  regulations  for  the  protection  and  care  of  said  hall  and 
grounds,  and  the  prohibition  of  nuisances  in  said  building  and  upon  said 
grounds  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  posted  in  said  hall  and  upon  said  grounds,  and  they  may  prescribe  a 
penalty,  not  exceeding  'ten  dollars,  for  any  violation  thereof,  in  addition  to 
the  damages  incurred  by  said  act,  and  may  summarily  enforce  the  same 
before  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  offenses  for  the  violation  of  ordinances 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
ordinances  are  enforced,  or  they  may  maintain  an  action  therefor  as  such 
trustees.  They  shall  yearly  ascertain  the  amount  required  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  county, 
and  to  the  common  council  of  said  city.  They  shall  yearly  make  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  said  county,  and  to  the  common  council  of  said  city, 
a  detailed  report  of  the  money  disbursed  by  them  during  the  year  preceding. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Iboard  of  supervisors  of  said  county,  and  the 
common  council  of  said  city,  to  provide  in  equal  proportion  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  place  the  same  in  the  treasury 
of  said  city  and  county,  respectively,  subject  to  the  order  of  said  trustees  for 
such  purpose.  But  the  said  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  may  reimburse  themselves  for  the  necessary  expenses  actually 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  All  persons  regularly  employed  by 
said  trustees  shall  he  paid  semi-monthly. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  23,  1911. 

CHAPTER  415. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  falae  or  misleading  information 

as  to  tickets,  voyages  or  Tesaels. 

The  People  of  the  8tate  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,''  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1563.  Adyertising  as  agent,  without  written  authorisation;  false  or  mis- 
leading information. —  No  person  issuing,  selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  passage 
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ticket  or  any  instrument  giving  or  pnrporting  to  give  any  right,  either  abso- 
lutely or  upon  any  condition  or  contingency,  to  a  passage  or  conveyance  upon 
any  vessel,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  in  any  vessel,  shall  hold  himself  out  to  be 
or  advertise  himself  in  any  way  as  the  agent  of  the  owner  or  consignees  of  such 
vessel  or  line,  unless  he  has  received  authority  in  writing  therefor,  specifying 
the  name  of  the  company,  line  or  vessel  for  which  he  is  authorized  to  act  as 
agent  and  the  city,  town  or  village,  together  with  the  street,  and  the 
street  number  in  which  his  office  is  kept  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  and 
unless  such  written  authorization  is  conspicuously  displayed  in  such  office. 
Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  passage  tickets  on 
board  any  such  vessel  or  to  the  offices  of  the  actual  owners  or  consignees  of 
such  vessel.  No  person  issuing,  selling  or  offering  to  sell  or  holding  himself 
out  aa  being  authorized  to  sell  any  such  passage  ticket  or  instrument  giving 
or  purporting  to  give  any  such  right  to  passage  or  conveyance  shall  give  or 
cause  to  he  given  any  false  or  misleading  information  or  shall  print y  publish, 
distribute  or  circulate  or  cause  to  be  printed,  publiahed,  distributed  or  cir- 
culated any  false  or  misleading  advertisement,  circular^  circular  letter, 
pamphlet,  card,  hand-bill  or  other  printed  paper  or  notice  in  regard  to  said 
passage,  ticket  or  instrument  or  the  passage  or  voyage  to  v:hich  it  entitles  or 
purports  to  entitle  its  owner,  purchaser  or  holder  or  line  over  which,  or  the 
vessel  for  which  such  passage  is  sold  or  offered  or  as  to  his  agency  for  such 
line  or  vessel. 

i  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved,  June  23. 

CHAPTER  450.  * 

An  Act  to  amend  the  lien  law,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  persons  famish- 
ing niAterials  and  labor  for  the  constmction  or  repair  of  public  buildings 
or  other  public  works. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  liens,  constituting  chapter  thirty- three  of  the 
consolidated  laws,''  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto,  after  article  three 
thereof,  a  new  article,  to  be  article  three-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  3^ A. 

PuBUc  Works;  Securing  Claims  fob  Labor  and  Material. 

Section  62.  Public  contracts;  laborers  and  materialmen  to  be  secured. 

63.  Lien  of  claimant  for  labor  or  material;   intervention  in  action. 

64.  Action'  by  person  furnishing  labor  and  material. 

65.  Complaint;  notice  to  persons  interested. 

66.  Costs. 

I  62.  Public  contracts;  laborers  and  materialmen  to  be  secured. —  Whenever, 
after  this  article  takes  effect,  any  person  enters  into  a  written  contract  with 
the  state  or  with  any  board,  commission  or  department  .thereof,  or  with  any 
municipal   corporation,   for  the  construction  of  any  public  building,  or   for 

*Thb  act  was  repealed  by  chapter  873,  passed  at  the  adjourned  session  in  September. 
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the  prosecution  and  completion  of  any  public  work,  or  for  repairs  upon  any 
public  building  or  public  work,  he  shall  be  required  before  commencing  such 
work  to  execute  a  bond  with  a  surety  company  authorized  to  do  business  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  as  surety,  in  an  amount  not  less  than  one-third  the 
contract  price  for  such  work,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
contract,  and  also  that  the  contractor  shall  promptly  make  payment  of  the 
sums  due  to  all  persons  supplying  labor  and  materials  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  provided  for  in  such  contract. 

g  63.  Lien  of  claimant  for  labor  or  material;  intenrention  in  action.'Any 
person  who  furnishes  labor  or  materials  used  in  the  construction  or  repair  of 
any  public  building  or  in  any  public  work  above  specified,  payment  for  which 
is  not  made  when  due,  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  amount  secured  by  the  bond 
of  the  contractor  and  the  right  'to  intervene,  and  be  made  a  party  in  any 
action  instituted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  or  by  the  municipal  corporation 
concerned,  upon  such  bond  and  have  his  rights  and  claims  adjudicated  in 
such  action,  and  judgment  rendered  thereon,  subject,  however,  to  the  priority 
of  the  claim  and  judgment  of  the  state  or  of  the  municipal  corporation.  If 
the  full  amount  of  the  liability  of  the  surety  on  said  bond  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  all  such  claims  and  demands,  then,  after  paying  the 
full  amount  due  to  the  state  or  to  the  municipal  corporation  concerned,  the 
remainder  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  said  interveners. 

i  64.  Action  by  perstfn  furnishing  labor  and  material. —  If  an  action  shall 
not  be  brought  by  the  state  or  by  the  municipal  corporation  concerned  upon 
such  bond  within  six  months  from  the  completion  and  final  settlement  of  said 
contract,  then  any  person  who  has  supplied  the  contractor  with  labor  or  ma- 
terials for  which  payment  has  not  been  made,  upon  application  therefor,  and 
upon  filing  an  affidavit  with  the  department  of  the  state  or  of  the  municipal 
corporation  under  the  direction  of  which  said  work  has  been  prosecuted,  that 
labor  or  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work  has  been  supplied  by  him 
and  that  payment  therefor  has  not  been  made,  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
certified  copy  of  said  contract  and  bond,  upon  payment  of  the  reasonable 
expense  of  making  such  copy;  and  in  such  case,  he  shall  have  a  right  of 
action  upon  said  bond,  and  shall  be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  bring  an 
action  thereon  in  the  supreme  court  in  the  name  of  the  state  or  of  the 
municipal  corporation,  in  the  district  in  which  said  contract  was  performed 
and  executed,  irrespective  of  the  amount  in  controversy,  for  his  use  and  bene- 
fit, against  said  contractor  and  his  sureties,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  to 
final  judgment  and  execution.  Where  such  suit  is  instituted  by  any  of  such 
creditors  on  the  bond  of  the  contractor,  it  shall  not  be  commenced  until  after 
the  complete  performance  of  said  contract  and  final  settlement  thereof,  and 
shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  the  performance  and  final  settle- 
ment of  said  contract  and  not  later.  Any  number  of  claimants  for  labor  or 
material  may  unite  in  bringing  said  action.  Where  such  action  is  commenced 
by  a  creditor  or  by  creditors,  only  one  action  shall  be  brought,  and  any 
creditor  may  file  his  claim  in  such  action  and  be  made  a  party  thereto  within 
one  year  from  the  completion  of  the  work  under  said  contract.  If  the  recovery 
upon  the  bond  should  be  found  inadequate  to  pay  the  respective  amounts 
found  due  to  all  said  creditors,  judgment  shall  be  given  to  each  creditor  pro 
rata  of  the  aniount  of  his  recovery.     The  surety  on  said  bond  may  pay  into 
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court  for  diatribution  among  said  claimants  and  creditora  the  full  amount 
of  the  surety's  liability,  to  wit,  the  penalty  named  in  the  bond,  less  any 
amount  which  said  surety  may  have  "been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  state  or  to 
the  municipal  corporation  concerned  by  reason  of  the  execution  of  said  bond, 
and  upon  so  paying,  the  surety  will  be  relieved  from  further  liability. 

I  65.  Complaint;  notice  to  persons  interested. —  In  all  suits  instituted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  shall  state  the  names 
and  residence  addresses  of  all  known  creditors  of  the  contractor  arising  out 
of  said  work.  A  notice  of  the  commencement  and  of  the  pendency  of  such 
action,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  court  may  direct,  shall  be  given  to 
all  such  known  creditors,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment and  pendency  of  such  action  shall  be  published  in  such  newspaper  or 
newspapers  as  the  court  shall  designate  as  most  likely  to  give  notice  to  any 
other  persons  having  such  claims  for  at  least  six  successive  weeks;  the  last 
publication  to  be  at  least  two  months  before  the  time  above  limited  for  inter- 
vening in  such  action  shall  expire. 

§  66.  Costs. —  Costs  shall  be  awarded  in  any  action  brought  as  herein  pro- 
vided in  the  discretion  of  the  court  as  provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure 
for  suits  in  equity. 

S  2.  Sections  five,  twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-five,  forty- 
two  and  sixty  of  such  chapter  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  26. 

CHAPTER  451. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  insurance  law,  in  relation  to  estaUishing  the  office  of 
state  fire  marshal,  defining  his  powers  and  duties,  and  providing  for  his 
compensation  and  the  maintenance  of  his  office. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aasemhli/, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  insurance  corporations,  constituting  chapter 
twenty-eight  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein 
a  new  article,  to  be  article  ten-a  thereof,  and  to  read  as  follows: 


ARTICLE  X-A. 

State  Fire  Mabshal. 

Section  350.  Office   of   state    fire    marshal    established;    appointment;    term; 
salary. 

351.  Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal. 

352.  Deputies. 

353.  Assistant  officers. 

354.  Duties  of  the  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  to  investigate 

the  cause  and  origin  of  all  fires. 

355.  Duties    of    the    state    fire    marshal    and    assistants    to    inspect 

property. 

356.  Powers  of  state  fire  marshal,  deputies  and  assistants. 
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Section  357.  Records. 

358.  Annual  report. 

359.  Witnesses. 

360.  Duties  of  district  attorney. 

361.  Compensation  of  assistants. 

362.  Penalties. 

g  350.  Office  of  state  fire  maTshal  established;  appointment;  term;  salary. — 
The  office  of  state  fire  marshal  is  hereby  established.  The  governor  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint,  within  thirty  days  after  this  act  shall 
take  effect,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  a  suitable  person 
who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  state,  as  state  fire  marshal,  who  shall  hold  the 
office  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. The  office  of  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  be  located  in  the  capitol  in  the 
city  of  Albany.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
and  shall  be  paid,  in  addition,  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  shall  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  state  fire  marshal,  the  governor  shall  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  manner  provided  in  this  section.  The  state  fire  marshal  and  his 
deputies  shall  take  and  subscribe  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  the  constitutional  oath  within  fifteen  days  from  time  of  notice  of  their 
appointment  respectively. 

S  351.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  fire  marshal  to  enforce  all  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  state,  and  the  several  counties,  cities  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  except  in  cities  having  over  one  million  inhabitants,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  prevention  of  fires; 

2.  The  storage,  sale  or  use  of  combustibles  and  explosives; 

d.  The  instalUtion  and  maintenance  of  automaitdc  or  other  fire-alarm 
systems  and  fire  extinguishing  equipment; 

4.  The  inspection  of  steam  boilers; 

5.  The  construction,  maintenance  and  regulation  of  fire  escapee; 

6.  The  means  and  adequacy  of  exit,  in  case  of  fire,  from  factories,  asylums, 
hospitals,  churches,  schools,  halls,  theaters,  amphitheaters  and  all  other  places 
in  which  numbers  of  persons  work,  live,  or  congregate  from  time  to  time  for 
any  purpose; 

7.  The  suppression  of  arson  and  investigation  of  the  cause,  origin  and 
circumstances  of  fires. 

§  352.  I>epiitie8.-~  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  appoint  a  first  deputy  fire 
marshal,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  second  deputy  fire  marshal  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars.  Each  such  deputy  shall  also  be  paid  his  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
state  fire  marshal  shall  also  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  other  clerks  and 
assistants  as  shall  be  needed  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  or  his  inability  from  any 
cause  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  such  duties  shall  devolve  upon 
the  first  deputy  state  fire  marshal;  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  state 
fire  marshal  and  the  first  deputy  state  fire  marshal,  or  their  inability  from 
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any  cause  to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  their  office,  such  duties  and 
powers  shall  devolve  upon  the  second  deputy  state  fire  marshal. 

§  353.  Assistant  officers. —  All  municipal  fire  marshals  in  those  municipali- 
ties having  such  officers,  and,  where  no  such  officer  exists,  the  chief  of^he 
fire  department  of  every  incorporated  city  or  village  in  which  a  fire  depart- 
ment is  established,  the  president  or  like  senior  officer  of  each  incorporated 
village  in  which  no  fire  department  exists,  and  the  clerk  of  each  organized 
town  without  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  village  or  city,  shall  be,  by 
virtue  of  such  office  so  held  by  them,  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  and 
subject  to  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  this  article  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  directions  of  the  state  fire  marshal  in  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  hereof. 

Immediately  upon  taking  office  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  prepare  instruc- 
tions to  the  assistants  designated  herein  and  forms  for  their  use  in  the  reports 
required  by  this  article  and  cause  them  to  be  printed  and  sent,  together  with 
a  copy  of  this  article,  to  each  such  officer  located  in  this  state. 

§  354.  Duties  of  the  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  to  investigate  the 
cause  and  origin  of  all  fires. —  The  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  as 
defined  in  the  preceding  section  shall  investigate  the  cause,  origin  and  circum- 
stances of  every  fire  occurring  in  any  city,  village  or  town  in  this  state  by 
which  property  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
determine  whether  the  fire  was  the  result  of  carelessness  or  design.  Such 
investigation  shall  be  begun  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  fire 
by  the  assistant  in  whose  territory  such  fire  has  occurred,  and  if  it  appears 
to  the  officer  making  such  investigation  that  such  fire  is  of  suspicious  origin, 
the  state  fire  marshal  shall  be  immediately  notified  of  such  fact.  Every 
fire  occurring  in  this  state  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  state  fire 
marshal  within  thirty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  same  by  the  oi^Scer 
designated  in  section  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  this  article  in  whose 
jurisdiction  such  fire  has  occurred;  such  report  shall  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  fire  marshal  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  all  facts 
relating  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  such  fire  that  can  be  ascertained,  the 
extent  of  damage  thereof  and  the  insurance  upon  such  property,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required. 

§  355.  Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal  and  assistants  to  inspect  property. — 
The  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  upon  the  complaint  of  any 
person  or  whenever  he  or  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  shall  inspect  all 
buildings  and  premises  within  their  jurisdiction.  Whenever  any  of  said 
officers  shall  find  any  building  or  other  structure  which,  for  want  of  repairs, 
lack  of  or  insufficient  fire  escapes,  automatic  or  other  fire  alarm  apparatus 
or  fire  extinguishing  equipment,  or  by  reason  of  age  or  dilapidated  condition 
or  for  any  other  cause,  is  especially  liable  to  fire  and  which  is  so  situated 
as  to  endanger  other  property,  and  whenever  such  officer  shall  find  in  any 
building  combustible  or  explosive  matter  or  inflammable  conditions  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  such  buildings  he  or  they  »hall  order  the  same  to  be 
removed  or  remedied,  and  such  order  shall  forthwith  be  complied  with  by  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  such  premises  or  buildings.  If  such  order  is  made  by 
any  deputy  or  assistant  to  the  state  fire  marshal  such  owner  or  occupant 
may,  within  twenty-four  hours,  appeal  to  the  state  fire  marshal,  who  shall, 
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within  ten  days,  review  audi  order  and  file  his  decision  thereon,  and  unless  by 
his  authority  the  order  is  revoked  or  modified  it  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  be  obeyed  by  such  owner  or  occupant. 

Any  owner  or  occupant  failing  to  comply  with  such  order  within  ten  days 
after  said  appeal  shall  have  been  determined,  or,  if  no  appeal  is  taken,  then 
within  ten  days  after  the  service  of  the  said  order,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect  thereafter.  The  service  of  any 
such  order  shall  be  made  upon  the  occupant  of  the  premises  to  whom  it  is 
directed  by  either  delivering  a  true  copy  of  same  to  such  occupant  personally 
or  by  delivering  the  same  to  and  leaving  it  with  any  person  in  charge  of 
the  premises,  or  in  case  no  such  person  is  found  upon  the  premises  by 
affixing  a  copy  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  door  to  the  entrance 
of  the  said  premises;  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  serve  such  an  order 
upon  the  owner  of  premises,  such  order  may  be  served  either  by  delivering 
to  and  leaving  with  the  said  person  a  true  copy  of  the  said  order,  or,  if  such 
owner  is  absent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer  making  the  order,  by 
mailing  such  copy  to  the  owner's  last  known  post-office  address. 

The  penalty  herein  provided  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  in  any 
court  of  the  county  where  such  property  is  located,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  fire  marshal  or  any  of  his 
assistants  herein  designated,  by  the  legally  constituted  law  officer  of  the  city, 
village  or  town  where  such  property  is  located  or  by  an  attorney  specially 
designated  therefor  by  the  attorney-general. 

The  state  fire  marshal  shall  also  cause  to  be  inspected  all  boilers  in 
buildings  and  all  other  places  where  same  are  used  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  except  where  a  certificate  has  been  filed  certifying  that  such  boilers 
have  been  inspected  by  a  duly  authorized  insurance  company.  A  fee  of  five 
dollars  shall  be  charged  the  owner  or  lessee  of  such  boiler  inspected  by  the 
ini^pector  of  the  office  of  the  state  fire  marshal. 

I  356.  Powers  of  state  fire  nurshal,  deputies  and  assistants.— The  state 
fire  marshal  or  his  deputies  may,  in  addition  to  the  investigation  made  by  any 
of  his  assistants,  at  any  time  investigate  as  to  the  origin  or  circumstances 
of  any  fire  occurring  in  this  state.  The  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  and 
assistants  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel  them  to 
attend  before  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  to  testify  in  relation  to  any  matter 
which  is  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion, and  may  require  the  production  of  any  book,  paper  or  document  deemed 
pertinent  or  necessary  to  the  inquiry,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  to  any  person  appearing  as  a  witness  before  them; 
such  examination  may  be  public  or  private  as  the  officers  conducting  the 
investigation  may  determine. 

No  person  shall  he  excused  from  attending  before  the  said  fire  marshal  or 
any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants  when  summoned  so  to  attend,  nor,  when  ordered 
so  to  do,  »hall  they  be  excused  from  testifying  or  producing  any  books,  papers 
or  documents  before  such  officer  upon  any  investigation,  proceeding  or  inquiry 
instituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  upon  the  ground  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  testimony  or  the  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required 
of  him  may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture,  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  a  penalty  or 
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forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  may  have  been  required  so  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be 
received  against  him  upon  any  criminal  investigation  or  proceeding;  if,  after 
any  such  examination  of  witness  or  any  investigation,  the  state  fire  marshal 
or  any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  such  fire  indicate  that  a  crime  has  been  conunitted,  he  shall  present 
the  testimony  taken  on  such  examination,  together  with  any  other  data  in 
his  possession  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  county,  with  the  request 
that  he  institute  such  criminal  proceedings  as  such  testimony  or  data  may 
warrant. 

The  state  fire  marshal  or  his  deputies  or  any  of  his  assistants  may  at  all 
reasonable  hours  enter  any  building  or  premises  within  his  jurisdiction  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  which,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  he  or  they  may  deem  necessary  to  be  made. 

I  357.  Secords. —  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  record  of 
all  fires  occurring  in  this  state  and  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  same, 
including  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  such  fires  and  the  damage  caused 
thereby,  and  whether  such  losses  were  covered  by  insurance  and,  if  so,  in  what 
amount.  Such  record  shall  be  made  daily  from  the  reports  made  to  him  by 
his  assistants  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  All  such  records  shall  be 
public,  except  any  testimony  taken  in  any  investigation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  which  the  state  fire  marshal  in  his  discretion  may 
withhold  from  the  public. 

f  3d8.  Annual  report. —  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  annually,  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  transmit  to  the  legislature  a  full  report  of 
his  proceedings  under  this  artfcle  and  such  statistics  as  he  may  wish  to  in- 
clude tlierein;  he  shall  also  recommend  any  amendments  to  the  law  which 
in  his  judgment  shall  be  desirable. 

I  359.  WitneBses. —  Any  witness  who  refuses  to  obey  a  summons  of  the 
btate  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  or  who  refuses  to  be  sworn  or  to 
testify,  or  who  disobeys  any  lawful  order  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  his  depu- 
ties or  assistants  in  relation  to  any  investigation  instituted  by  him  or  them, 
or  who  fails  or  refuses  to  produce  any  book,  paper  or  document  touching  any 
matter  under  investigation  or  examination,  or  who  is  guilty  of  any  con- 
temptuous act  after  being  summoned  to  appear  before  him,  or  either  of  them, 
to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  any  matter  or  subject  under  examination  or 
investigation  as  aforesaid,  may  be  punished  as  for  contempt  of  court. 

I  360.  Duties  of  district  attorney. —  The  district  attorney  of  any  county 
upon  request  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants,  shall  assist 
such  officers  upon  an  investigation  of  any  fire  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  of 
suspicious  origin. 

I  361.  Compensation  of  assistants. —  Except  in  cities  having  over  seventy- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  all  assistants  of  the  state  fire  marshal  not  receiv- 
ing a  salary  from  the  state  of  New  York  shall  receive,  upon  the  audit  of  the 
state  fire  marshal,  fifty  cents  for  each  report  of  each  separate  fire  reported 
to  the  state  fire  marshal  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  in  addition 
there  shall  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  the  fire  departments,  or  to  the  president 
or   like   senior  officer  of  each   incorporated  village  in   which   no  paid  fire 
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department  exists,  or  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  organized  town  without  the 
limitb  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city,  whose  duty  it  shall  have  been  to 
make  and  who  actually  made  the  investigation,  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents  for 
racli  mile  travelled  to  the  place  of  fire,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  state 
fire  marshal,  where  an  investigation  has  been  had  a  sum  not  to  exceed  two 
dollars  for  each  day's  service  spent  in  such  investigation. 

I  362.  Penalties. —  All  penalties,  fees  or  forfeitures  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  cities  having  more  than  one  million  in- 
habitants, which  maintains  a  municipal  fire  marshal  except  that  such  munici- 
pal fire  marshal  shall  prepare  and  forward  such  reports  as  to  fires,  et  cetera, 
which  the  state  fire  marshal  may  require. 

I  X  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  June  26 

CHAPTER  488. 

An  Act  to  amend  lection  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  relating  to  executions  against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary, 
income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  of  a  judgment  debtor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  yew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

f  1391.  In  addition  to  the  exemptions,  allowed  'by  the  last  section,  neces- 
sary household  furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  professional  instrmnents, 
furniture  and  library,  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
together  with  the  necessary  food  for  the  team,  for  ninety  days,  are  exempt 
from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution,  when  owned  by  a  person,  being 
a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for  which  he  provides,  except  where  the 
execution  is  issued,  upon  a  judgment,  recovered  wholly  upon  one  or  more 
demands,  either  for  work  performed  in  the  family  as  a  domestic  or  for  the 
purchase  money,  of  one  or  more  articles,  exempt  as  prescribed  in  this  or  the 
last  section.  Where  a  judgment  has  been  recovered,  and  where  an  execution 
issued  upon  said  judgment  has  been  returned  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied, 
and  where  any  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or 
profits  are  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor  or  shall  thereafter  become 
due  and  owing  to  him,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  dollars  or  more  per  week, 
[and  where  no  execution  issued  as  hereafter  provided  for  in  this  section  is 
unsatisfied  and  outstanding  against  said  judgment  debtor,]  the  judgment 
creditor  may  apply  to  the  court  in  which  said  judgment  was  recovered  or  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same  without  notice  to  the  judgment  debtor 
and  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  facts  by  affidavits  or  otherwise,  the 
court,  if  a  court  not  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice  thereof,  must  issue,  or 
if  a  court  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice,  mujst  grant  an  order  direct- 
ing that  an  execution  issue  against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income 
from  trust  funds  or  profits  of  said  judgment  debtor,  and  on  presentation  of 
such  execution  by  the  officer  to  whom  delivered  for  collection  to  the  person 
or  persons  from  whom  such  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust 
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funds  or  profits  are  dm  and  owing,  or  mav  tberemfter  beoome  due  and 
owing  to  the  judgment  debtor,  said  execution  shall  become  a  lien  and  a  con- 
tinuing lery  upon  the  wages,  earnings,  debts,  salarr,  inoome  from  trust 
fund>  or  profits  due  or  to  become  due  to  said  judgment  debtor  to  the  amount 
specified  therein  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum  thereof,  and  said  levy 
frball  be  a  continuing  levr  until  said  execution  and  the  expenses  thereof  are 
fully  satisfied  and  paid  or  until  modified  as  hereinafter  provided  [.]  hut 
only  one  ej:e^ution  aoainst  the  tr^gcs,  debts,  earnings,  talanf,  income  from 
trust  fumJs  or  profiU  of  said  judgment  debtor  shall  be  satisfied  at  one  time 
and  tchere  more  than  one  e,recution  has  been  issued  or  shall  6e  issued  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  section  against  the  same  judgment  debtor,  they 
shall  be  sntijsfied  in  the  order  of  priority  in  which  such  executions  are  pre- 
sented to  the  person  or  persons  from  tchom  such  ttages,  debts,  eamingSy  salary, 
income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  are  due  and  ouring.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  any  person  or  corporation,  municipal  or  otherwise,  to  whom  said  execu- 
tion shall  be  presented,  and  who  shall  at  such  time  be  indebted  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor,  named  in  such  execution,  or  who  shall  become  indebted  to  such 
judgment  debtor  in  the  future,  and  while  said  execution  shall  remain  a  lien 
upon  said  indebtedness  to  pay  over  to  the  officer  presenting  the  same,  such 
amount  of  such  indebtedness  as  such  execution  shall  prescribe  until  said 
execution  shall  be  wholly  satisfied  and  such  paymoit  shall  be  a  bar  to  any 
action  therefor  by  any  such  judgment  debtor.  If  such  person  or  corporation, 
municipal  or  otherwise,  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  presented  shall  fail, 
or  refuse  to  pay  o\'er  to  said  officer  presenting  said  execution,  the  percentage 
of  said  indebtedness,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  therefor  by  the  judgment 
creditor  named  in  such  execution,  and  the  amount  so  recovered  by  such 
judgment  creditor  shall  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  said  execution. 
Either  party  may  apply  at  any  time  to  the  court  from  which  such  execution 
shall  issue  or  to  any  judge  or  justice  issuing  the  same,  or  to  the  county 
judge  of  the  county,  and  in  any  county  where  there  is  no  county  judge,  to  any 
justice  of  the  city  court  upon  such  notice  to  the  other  party  as  such  court, 
judge,  or  justice  shall  direct  for  a  modification  of  said  execution,  and  upon 
such  hearing  the  said  court,  judge  or  justice  may  make  such  modification  of 
the  said  execution  as  shall  be  deemed  just,  and  such  execution  as  so  modified 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  or  until 
further  modified  as  herein  provided. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved  June  27. 

CHAPTER  491.* 
An  Act  to  amend  the  highway  law,  in  relation  to  motor  Tehides. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  caption  of  section  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  included 
in  the  schedule  of  sections  to  article  eleven  of  chapter  thirty  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  highways,  consti- 
tuting chapter  twenty-five  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  inserted  therein  by 
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chapter  ihree  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  [Registration]  License  of  (Chauf- 
feurs; renewals. 

§  2.  Sections  two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three,  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  as  inserted  in  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  are  hereby  amended  to  read,  respect- 
ively, as  follows: 

I  281.  Definitioiuu — The  term  "motor  vehicle"  as  used  in  this  article, 
except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided,  shall  include  all  vehicles  propelled 
by  any  power  other  than  muscular  power,  except  motor  bicycles,  motor  cycles, 
traction  engines,  road  rollers,  fire  wagons  and  engines,  police  patrol  wagons, 
ambulances  and  such  vehicles  as  run  only  upon  rails  or  tracks.  *  *  * 
The  term  "  chauffeur  "  shall  mean  any  person  operating  or  driving  a  motor 
vehicle,  as  an  employee  or  for  hire,     ♦     •     • 

I  289.  License  of  chauffeurs;  renewals. —  1.  License  of  chauffeurs.  Applica- 
tion for  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles,  as  a  chauffeur,  may  be  made,  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  secretary  of  state  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  upon 
blanks  prepared  under  his  authority.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  appoint 
examiners  and  cause  examinations  to  be  held  at  convenient  points  through- 
out the  state  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  application  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  the  applicant  in  such  numbers  and  forms 
as  the  secretary  of  state  shall  prescribe,  said  photograph  to  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  application  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  fee  provided  herein.  Before  such  a  license  is  granted  the  applicant  shall 
pass  such  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  as  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
require[,  and  no  license  shall  be  issued  until  the  secretary  of  state  or  his 
authorized  agent  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  proper  person  to  receive 
it].  No  chauffeur's  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  To  each  person  shall  be  assigned  some  distinguishing  number 
or  mark,  and  the  license  issued  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  determine;  it  may  contain  special  restrictions  and  limitations 
concerning  the  type  of  motor  power,  horse  power,  design  and  other  features 
of  the  motor  vehicles  which  the  licensee  may  operate;  it  shall  contain  the 
distinguishing  number  or  mark  assigned  to  the  licensee,  his  name,  place  of 
residence  and  address,  a  brief  description  of  the  licensee  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  and  the  photograph  of  the  licensee.  Such  distinctive  number 
or  mark  shall  be  of  a  distinctly  different  color  each  year  and  in  any  year 
shall  be  of  the  same  color  as  that  of  the  number  plates  issued  for  that  year. 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  furnish  to  every  chauffeur  so  licensed  a  suitable 
metal  badge  with  the  distinguishing  number  or  mark  assigned  to  him  thereon 
without  extra  charge  therefor.  This  badge  shall  thereafter  be  worn  by  such 
cha/uffeur  affiwed  to  [pinned  upon]  his  clothing  in  a  conspicuous  place,  at 
all  times  while  he  is  operating  or  driving  a  motor  vehicle  upon  the  public 
highway.  Said  badge  shall  be  valid  only  during  the  term  of  the  license  of  the 
chauffeur  to  whom  it  is  issued  as  aforesaid.  Every  person  licensed  to  oper- 
ate motor  vehicles  as  aforesaid  shall  indorse  his  usual  signature  on  the 
margin  of  the  license,  in  the  space  provided  for  the  purpose,  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  said  license,  and  such  license  shall  not  be  valid  until  so 
indorsed.    Every  application   for   license  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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time  to  the  court  from  which  such  execution  shall  issue,  or  to  any  judge  or 
justice  issuing  the  same,  or  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county,  and  in  any 
county  where  there  is  no  county  judge,  to  any  justice  of  the  city  court  upon 
such  notice  to  the  other  party  as  such  court,  judge,  or  justice  shall  direct  for 
a  modification  of  said  execution,  and  upon  such  hearing  the  said  court,  judge 
or  justice  may  make  such  modification  of  said  execution  as  shall  be  deemed 
just,  and  such  execution  as  so  modified  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  or  until  further  modified  as  herein  provided. 
This  section,  so  far  €ls  it  relates  to  wages  and  salary,  dite  and  owing  or  to  he- 
come  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor,  shall  not  apply  to  judgments  re- 
covered  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  and  any  execution  heretofore  issued  upon  such  judgments  pursuant  to 
an  order  heretofore  granted  under  this  section  shall,  when  this  act  takes  effect, 
cease  to  be  a  lien  and  continuing  levy  upon  wages  and  salary  thereafter  to 
become  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor, 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved,  June  29. 

CHAPTER  540. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  soliciting  or  procnring  the  sur- 
render of  tickets  of  immigrant  passengers. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  crime,  constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  by  the  addition  thereto  of  a  section,  to  be  known  as  section  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  as  follows: 

§  1572.  Soliciting  the  surrender  of  tickets  a  misdemeanor. — ^Any  hotel, 
boarding-house,  lodging-house  or  restaurant  owner,  proprietor,  manager,  clerk 
or  other  employee  or  any  runner,  guide,  porter  or  solicitor  who  solicits  in  any 
manner  any  immigrant  or  steerage  passenger  inward  or  outward  bound,  having 
a  railroad  or  steamship  ticket,  order  or  other  instrument  entitling  or  pur- 
porting to  entitle  such  passenger  to  transportation  or  conveyance  on  any  rail- 
road or  steamship,  to  surrender  such  ticket,  order  or  other  instrument  to  such 
hotel,  boarding-house,  lodging-house  or  restaurant  owner,  proprietor,  manager 
or  other  employee  or  to  any  runner,  guide,  porter  or  solicitor  or  any  other 
person  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  any  such  immigrant  or  steerage  passenger 
in  any  such  hotel,  boarding-house,  lodging-house,  or  restaurant,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved,  June  29. 

CHAPTER  561. 

An  Act  to  create  a  commission  to  investigate  the  conditions  nnder  which 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  in  this 
state,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Netc  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as- follows: 

Section  1.  A  commission  of  nine  members  is  hereby  created  consisting  of 
two  senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  three  members 
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of  the  assembly  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  four  other 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Such  commission  shall  investi- 
gate as  speedily  as  possible  the  existing  conditions  under  which  manufacture 
is  carried  on  in  so-called  loft  buildings  and  otherwise  in  the  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  in  the  state,  including  in  such  investigation  matters  affecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  operatives  as  well  as  the  security  and  best  interests 
of  the  public,  the  character  of  the  buildings  and  structures  in  which  such 
manufacture  or  other  business  takes  place,  and  the  laws  and  ordinances  now 
regulating  their  erection,  maintenance  and  supervision,  to  the  end,  among 
other  things,  that  such  remedial  legislation  may  be  enacted  as  will  eliminate 
existing  peril  to  the  life  and  health  of  operatives  and  other  occupants  in  ex- 
isting or  new  structures,  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
Such  commission  shall  also  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under 
which  manufacture  takes  place  in  other  cities  of  this  state  and  country,  and 
elsewhere,  if  it  shall  so  determine. 

f  2.  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  elect  its  chairman  and  other 
officers,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and 
papers ;  to  employ  counsel,  a  secretary,  stenographers  and  all  necessary  clerical 
assistants;  and  shall  otherwise  have  all  the  powers  of  a  legislative  committee 
as  provided  by  the  legislative  law,  including  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  proceedings.  The  members  of  such  commission  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

§  3.  Such  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  together  with 
its  recommendations,  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

I  4.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  needed,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  payable  by  the  treasurer 
on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  on  the  order  of  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mission. The  commission  may  also  receive  and  expend  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  any  money  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  30. 

CHAPTER  565. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of  an  industrial 
directory  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Asaembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  three  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- 
one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section,  to  be  section  forty-nine,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  49.  Indnttrial  directory. — The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  prepare  annu- 
ally an  industrial  directory  for  all  cities  and  villages  having  a  population  of 
one  thousand  or  more  according  to  the  last  preceding  federal  census  or  state 
enumeration.  Such  directory  shall  contain  information  regarding  opportuni- 
ties  and   advantages   for  manufacturing  in  every   such  city  or  village,  the 
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factories  established  therein,  hours  of  labor,  housing  conditions,  railroad  and 
water  connections,  water  power,  natural  resources,  wages  and  such  other  data 
regarding  social,  economic  and  industrial  conditions  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commissioner  would  be  of  value  to  prospective  manufacturers,  and  their  em- 
ployees. If  a  city  is  divided  into  boroughs  the  directory  shall  contain  such 
information  as  to  each  borough. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  inunediately. 

lApproved,  June  30. 

CHAPTER  575. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  misrepresentation  In  regard 

to  employment 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follotcs: 

Section  1.  Article  eighty-six  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
the  addition  thereto  of  a  section,  to  be  known  as  section  nine  hundred  and 
fifty,  as  follows: 

I  950.  False  statements  in  regard  to  employment. —  Any  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation,  or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof,  who  makes  to  any 
person  furnishing  or  seeking  employment  any  statement  which  is  false,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  false,  in  regard  to  any  employment,  work  or  situation,  its 
nature,  location,  duration,  wages,  or  salary  attached  thereto,  or  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  said  employment,  work,  or  situation,  or  who  shall 
offer  or  hold  himself  out  as  in  a  position  to  secure  or  furnish  employment 
without  having  an  order  therefor  or  such  employment  to  be  filled  or  shall 
misrepresent  any  other  material  matter  in  connection  with  said  employment, 
work,  or  situation,  and  by  reason  of  such  statement,  offer,  holding  out  or  mis- 
representation, any  person  shall  seek  the  employment,  work  or  situation,  in 
respect  to  which  such  statement,  offer,  holding  out  or  misrepresentation  was 
n>ade,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  June  30. 

CHAPTER  578. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  general  business  law,  in  relation  to  the  licensing  of 
persons  claiming  to  be  authorised  to  sell  transportation  tickets  or  orders. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  A>ir  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follotcs: 

Section  1.  Chapter  twenty  of  the  consolidated  laws,  as  enacted  by  chapter 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  150.  Licenses  to  sell  transportation  tickets  or  orders  for  transportation 
to  or  from  foreign  countries. —  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  other  than 
railroad  companies  [or  transatlantic  steamship  companies]  or  the 
agents    of    such    railroad    companies     or     steamship    companies    duly     ap- 
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pointed  in  writing,  shall  hereafter  engage  within  this  state  in  the 
sale  of  steamship  tickets  or  orders  for  transportation  to  or  from  foreign 
countries  or  shall  advertise  or  hold  themselves  out  as  authorized  or  entitled 
to  sell  such  steamship  tickets  or  orders  for  transportation  without  having  first 
procured  a  license  to  carry  on  such  business  from  the  comptroller.  Such 
license  shall  be  granted  on  an  application  designating  the  place  where  the 
business  for  which  a  license  is  sought  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  satisfactory  proof  by  affidavit  of  good  moral  character.  Such 
license  shall  be  granted  upon  the  payment  to  the  comptroller  of  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  shall  be  renewed  on  payment  of  a  like  fee  annually. 
Every  license  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  licensee,  a  designation  of  the  city, 
street  and  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  licensee  is  authorized  to  carry 
on  business,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  Such  license  shall  not 
be  transferred  or  assigned,  nor  authorize [,  the  transaction  of  business]  the 
licensee  or  his  agents  to  transact  business  or  to  advertise  or  hold  himself  or 
themselves  out  as  authorized  and  entitled  to  transact  such  business  at  any 
place  other  than  that  designated  in  the  license,  except  with  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  comptroller.  The  license  shall  run  to  the  first  day  of  September 
next  ensuing  the  date  thereof,  and  no  longer,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the 
comptroller. 

f  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved,  June  30. 

CHAPTER  626. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  personal  property  law,  relative  to  lenders  of  money  on 

salaries. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  yew  ^ortc^  represented  in  /Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  forty-two  of  chapter  forty- five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  personal  property,  constituting 
chapter  forty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  42.  [Lenders  of  money  on  salaries  to  file  copies  of  Agteemtnt.]— Regulat- 
ing loans  of  money  on  salaries. — 1.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  corporation 
or  company,  who  shall  after  [March  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,] 
the  passage  of  this  act,  make  to  any  employee  an  advance  of  money,  or  loan,  on 
account  of  salary  or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned  in  the  future  by  such  individual, 
upon  an  assignment  or  note  covering  such  loans  or  advances,  shall  not  acquire 
any  right  to  collect  or  attach  the  same  while  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
employer,  unless  such  note  or  assignment  is  dated  on  the  same  day  on  which 
such  loan  is  actually  made,  and  unless  within  a  period  of  three  days  after  [the 
execution  of  such  assignment  or  notes  and  the  making  of  such  loan  or  loans, 
the  party  making  such  loan  and  taking  such  assignment]  such  loan  and  assign- 
ment or  note  are  actually  made  the  party  making  such  loan  or  loans  and  taking 
such  assignment  or  notes  shall  have  filed  with  the  employer  or  employers  of 
the  individual  or  individuals  so  assigning  his  present  or  prospective  salary  or 
wages,  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  such  agreement  or  assignment  or  notes 
under  which  the  claim  is  made.    The  day  of  making  a  loan  or  advance  unthin 
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the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  he  the  day  when  the  money  is  de- 
livered to  the  borrower,  and  the  subsequent  execution  of  an  instrument  by 
virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  time  of  the 
actual  making  of  such  loan  or  advance, 

2.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  brought 
by  the  holder  of  any  such  contract,  assignment  or  notes,  given  by  an  em- 
ployee for  moneys  loaned  on  account  of  salary  or  wages,  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  charge  in  any  manner  the  employer  or  employers,  unless  [it  shall  appear 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that]  a  copy  of  such  agreement,  assignment 
or  notes,  together  with  a  notice  of  lien,  was  duly  filed  with  the  employer  or 
employers  of  the  person  making  such  agreement,  assignment  or  notes,  by  the 
person  or  persons,  corporation  or  company  making  said  loan  within  three 
days  after  the  said  loan  was  actually  made  and  the  said  agreement,  assign^ 
meat  or  notes  were  given  as  provided  in  the  previous  section, 

3.  Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  seeking  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  loaning  money  upon  security  of  an  assignment  of  salary  or  wages 
either  earned  or  to  be  earned  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next 
ensuing  the  passage  of  this  act,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  said 
person,  firm  or  corporation  has  its  place  of  business  or  transacts  business  a 
statement  under  oath  containing  the  name  and  residence  of  the  individual; 
or  in  case  of  a  firm,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  partners;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  officers  and  directors,  man- 
agers or  trustees  of  such  corporation;  and  the  place  or  places  where  said 
business  is  transacted  by  such  an  individual,  firm  or  corporation.  After  July 
the  first  next  ensuing  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  loaning  money  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  act  without, 
prior  to  engaging  in  such  business,  filing  a  statement  as  provided  in  this  act. 

4.  The  several  county  clerks  of  this  state  shall  keep  an  alphabetical  index 
of  all  persons,  firms  or  corporations  filing  certificates  provided  for  herein,  and 
for  the  indexing  and  filing  of  such  certificates,  they  shall  receive  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  A  copy  of  such  certificate,  duly  certified  to  by  the  county  clerk  in 
whose  office  the  same  was  filed,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  in  all  courts  of 
law  in  this  state  of  the  fads  therein  contained. 

5.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  person  shall  directly  or  indirecily  re- 
ceive or  accept  for  the  use  and  sale  of  his  personal  credit  or  for  m<iking  any 
advance  or  loan  of  money,  either  wholly  or  partly  in  anticipation  of  salary 
or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned,  a  greater  sum  than  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  such  loan  or  advance,  either  as  a  bonus, 
interest  or  otherwise,  or  under  the  guise  of  a  charge  for  investigating  the 
status  of  a  person  applying  for  su^h  loan  or  advance,  drawing  of  papers  or 
other  service  in  connection  with  such  loan  or  advance,  except  such  charges  as 
are  now  permitted  by  section  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  chapter  twenty-five 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  knoum  as  the  "  general  business 
law:* 

6.  Every  person,  firm,  corporation,  director,  agent,  officer  or  member  thereof 
who  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  assent  to 
such  violation,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Approved,  July  8. 
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CHAPTER  eSO. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  pvblic  liealth  Uw,  reUtive  to  working  hours  in  phar- 
nuciet  or  drug  ttorei. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  chapter  forty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  public 
health,  constituting  chapter  forty-five  of  the  consolidated  laws/'  as  amended 
by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

§  236.  Working  hours  and  sleeping  apaitments.— No  [pharmacist,  druggist,] 
apprentice  or  employee  in  any  pharmacy  or  drug  store  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  work  more  than  seventy  hours  a  week.  Nothing  in  this  section 
prohibits  working  six  hours  overtime  any  week  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  succeeding  week,  provided,  however,  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
hours  in  any  such  two  weeks  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  [forty]  thirty- 
two  hours.  [The  working  hours  per  day  shall  be  consecutive,  allowing  ont> 
hour  for  each  meal.]  The  hours  shall  be  so  arranged  that  an  employee  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  at  least  one  full  day  oflT  in  two  consecutive 
weeks.  [This  paragraph  applies  to  cities  of  the  first  class.]  No  proprietor 
of  any  pharmacy  or  drug  store  shall  require  [or  permit]  any  clerk  to  sleep 
in  any  room  or  apartment  in  or  connected  with  such  store  that  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  local  board  of  health. 

§  2.  Subdivision  nine  of  section  two  hundred  and  forty  of  such  chapter,  as 
amended  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

9.  Any  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy  or  drug  store  [in  a  city  of  the  first  class] 
to  require  more  than  seventy  working  hours  a  week  in  other  arrangement 
than  that  permitted  by  section  two  hundred  and  thirty-six;  and  for  any  pro- 
prietor of  a  pharmacy  or  drug  store  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  same 
section  in  regard  to  sleeping  apartments. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  July  10. 

CHAPTER  687. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  bakeries. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  section  syllabus  of  article  eight  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty  one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
Section  110.  Hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confectioneries. 

111.  [Drainage  and   plumbing  of  buildings  and   rooms  occupied  by 

bakeries.]     Definitions. 

112.  [Requirements  as  to  rooms,  furniture,  utensils  and  manufactured 

products.]     General  requirements. 
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Section  113.  [Wash-room  and  clofleta;  sleeping  places.]     Maintenance. 
114.  Inspection  of  bakeries  [and  confectioneries]. 
(115.  Notice  requiring  alterations.] 

f  2.  Sections  one  hundred  and  eleven,  one  hundred  and  twelve,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  ''An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty-one  of  tne  consolidated  laws,"  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

I  111.  [Drainage  and  plnmUnf  of  buildings  and  rooms  occnpied  by 
bakeries.] — Definitions.  [All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread, 
macarom,  spaghetti,  pie  or  cake  bakeries,  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in 
a  manner  conducive  to  the  proper  and  healthful  sanitary  condition  thereof, 
and  shall  be  constructed  with  air  shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipe^, 
sufficient  to  insure  adequate  and  proper  ventilation.  No  cellar  or  basement 
shall  be  occupied  or  used  as  a  bakery,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  less 
than  eight  feet  in  height  which  was  used  for  a  bakery  on  the  second  day  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  need  not  be  altered  to  conform  to  the 
provision  with  respect  to  height  of  rooms.  Basements  or  cellars  used  as  con- 
fectionery and  ice  cream  manufacturing  shops  shall  foe  not  less  than  seven 
feet  in  height;  except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  more  than  six  feet  in 
height  which  was  used  as  a  confectionery  or  ice  cream  manufacturing  shop 
before  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  need  not  be  altered  to  conform 
with  this  provision.]  All  buildings  or  rooms,  except  kitchens  in  hotels  and 
private  residences,  used  or  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  making,  preparing  or 
baking  bread,  biwmits,  pastry,  cakes,  doughnuts,  crullers  noodles,  macaroni 
or  spaghetti,  to  be  sold  or  consumed  on  or  off  the  premises,  shaU  for  tM 
purpose  of  this  act  be  deemed  bakeries.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  the  machinery,  safety  devices  and  sani- 
tary conditions  in  hotel  bakeries  that  he  has  with  respect  thereto  in  bt^eries 
as  defined  by  this  chapter.  The  term  cellar  when  used  in  this  article  shall 
mean  a  room  or  part  of  a  building  which  is  more  than  one-half  its  height  be- 
low the  level  of  the  curb  or  ground  adjoining  the  building  {excluding  area- 
ways).  The  term  owner  as  used  in  this  article  shcLll  be  construed  to  mean  the 
oumer  or  owners  of  the  freehold  of  the  premises,  or  the  lessee  or  joint  lessees 
of  the  whole  thereof 4  or  his,  her  or  their  agent  in  charge  of  the  propertyL 
The  term  occupier  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  person,  firm  or  corporation 
in  actual  possession  of  the  premises,  who  either  himself  makes,  prepares  or 
bakes  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  hires  or  employs  others 
to  do  it  for  him.  Bakeries  are  factories  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter, 
and  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  article  six  hereof. 

•§  112.  [Requirements  as  to  rooms,  furniture,  utensils  and  manvfactvred 
products.]*— G^eneml  requirements.  [Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  in  height  and  shall 
have,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  an  impermeable  floor 
constructed  of  cement,  or  of  iiles  laid  in  cement,  or  an  additional  flooring  of 
wood  properly  saturated  with  linseed  oil.  The  side  walls  of  such  rooms  shall 
be  plastered  or  wainscoted.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  require  the  side 
walls  and  ceiling  to  be  whitewashed,  at  least  once  in  three  months.    He  may 
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also  require  the  woodwork  of  such  walls  to  be  painted.  The  furniture  and 
utensils  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  cleansed  and  not 
prevent  the  proper  cleaning  of  any  part  of  a  room.  The  manu- 
factured flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  dry  and 
airy  rooms  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves,  and  all  other  facilities  for 
storing  the  same  can  be  properly  cleaned.  No  domestic  animals,  except  cats, 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  used  as  a  biscuit,  bread,  pie  or  cake 
bakery  or  any  room  in  such  bakery  where  flour  or  meal  products  are  stored.] 
All  bakeries  shall  be  provided  %Dith  proper  and  sufficient  drainage  and  ^oith 
suitable  sinks,  supplied  u)ith  clean  running  water,  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
and  keeping  clean  the  utensils  and  apparatus  used  therein.  AU  bakerdes 
shall  be  provided  with  windows,  or  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  with  ventilating  hoods  and  pipes  over  ovens  and  ashpits,  or  with  other 
mechanical  means,  to  so  ventilate  samp  as  to  render  httrmless  to  the  persons 
tporking  therein,  any  steam,  gases,  vapors,  dust,  etocessive  heat  or  any  im- 
purities that  may  be  generated  or  released  by  or  in  the  process  of  making, 
preparing  or  baking  in  said  bakeries.  Every  bakery  shall  be  at  least  eight 
feet  in  height  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  finished  floor  to  the  under  side 
of  the  ceiling,  and  shall  have  a  flooring  of  even,  smooth  cement,  or  of  tiles 
laid  in  cement,  or  a  wooden  floor,  so  laid  and  constructed  as  to  be  free  from 
cracks,  holes  and  interstices,  except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  less  than 
eight  feet  in  height  which  was  used  for  a  btikery  on  the  second  day  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-fvoe,  need  not  be  altered  to  conform  to  this  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  height;  the  side  walls  and  ceiling  shall  be  either  plas- 
tered, ceiled  or  wainscoted.  The  furniture,  troughs  and  utensils  shall  be  so 
arranged  and  constructed  as  not  to  prevent  their  cleaning  or  the.  cleaning  of 
every  part  of  the  bakery.  Every  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  water-closets,  and  such  water-closets  shall  be  separate  and  apart 
from  and  unconnected  unth  the  bakeroom  or  rooms  where  food  products  are 
stored  or  sold, 

f  113.  [Wash-room  and  closets;  sleeping  places. ]— Maintenance.  [Every 
such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  washroom  and  water-closet  or 
water-closets  apart  from  the  bakeroom,  or  rooms  where  the  manufacture  of 
such  food  products  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  earth-cloeet,  privy  or 
ashpit  shall  be  within  or  connected  directly  with  the  bakeroom  of  any  bak- 
ery, hotel  or  public  restaurant.  No  person  shall  sleep  in  a  room  occupied 
as  a  bakeroom.  Sleeping  places  for  the  persons  employed  in  the  bakery 
shall  be  separate  from  the  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are 
manufactured  or  stored.  If  the  sleeping  places  are  on  the  same  floor  where 
such  products  are  manufactured,  stored  or  sold,  the  commissioner  of  labor 
may  inspect  and  order  them  put  in  a  proper  sanitary  ocmdition.]  All  floors, 
walls,  stairs,  shelves,  furniture,  utensils,  yards,  areaways,  plumbing,  drains 
and  sewers,  in  or  in  connection  with  bakeries,  in  bakery  water-closets  and 
washrooms,  in  rooms  where  raw  materials  are  stored,  and  in  rooms  where 
the  manufactured  product  is  stored,  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  maintained  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  free  from  all  kinds  of 
vermin.  All  interior  u?oodwork,  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  painted  or  lime- 
washed  once  every  three  months,  where  so  required  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor.    Proper  sanitary  receptacles  shall  be  provided  and  used  for  storing 
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coal,  ashes,  refuse  and  garbage.  Receptacles  for  refuse  and  garbage  shaU 
have  their  contents  removed  from  bakeries  daily  and  shaU  be  maintained  in 
a  cleanly  and  sanitary  condition  at  all  times;  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  in  a  bakery  or  room  where  rate  materials  or  manufactured  product  of 
such  bakery  is  stored  is  prohibited.  No  person  shall  sleep,  or  be  permitted, 
allowed  or  suffered  to  sleep  in  a  bakery,  in  a  room  where  raw  materials  are 
stored,  or  in  rooms  where  the  manufactured  product  is  stored  or  sold,  and 
no  domestic  animals  or  birds,  except  cats,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
such  rooms. 

i  114.  Inspection  of  bakenes  [and  confectioneries].  [Bakeries  and  con- 
fectionery establishments  are  factories  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter 
and  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  six  thereof.  They  shall  be  kept 
at  all  times  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  c<Midition.  If  on  inspection  the  com- 
missioner of  lal)or  find  any  bakeiy  or  confectionery  to  be  so  unclean,  ill* 
drained  or  ill- ventilated  as  to  be  unsanitary,  be  may  after  not  less  than 
forty-eight  hours'  notice  in  writing,  to  be  served  by  affixing  the  notice  on 
the  inside  of  the  main  entrance  door  of  said  bakery,  order  the  person  found 
in  charge  thereof  immediately  to  cease  operating  it  until  it  be  properly 
cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated.  If  such  bakery  or  confectionery  b«  there- 
upon continued  in  operation  or  be  thereafter  operated  before  it  be  properly 
cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated,  the  commissioner  of  labor  may,  after  first 
making  and  filing  in  the  public  records  of  his  office  a  written  order  stating 
the  reasons  therefor,  at  once  and  without  further  notice  fasten  up  and  seal 
the  oven  or  other  cooking  apparatus  of  said  bakery  or  confectionery,  and  affix 
to  all  materials,  receptacles,  tools  and  instruments  found  therein,  labds  or 
conspicuous  signs  bearing  the  word  '^  unclean."  No  one  but  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  shall  remove  any  such  seal,  label  or  sign,  and  he  may 
refuse  to  remove  it  until  such  bakery  or  confectionery  be  properly  cleaned, 
drained  or  ventilated.  ]■  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  building 
wherein  a  bakery  is  located  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  section  one 
hundred  and  twelve  of  this  article,  and  of  the  occupier  to  comply  with  all 
the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  this  article,  unless  by 
the  terms  of  a  valid  lease  the  responsibility  for  compliance  thereufith  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  other  party  to  the  lease,  and  a  duplicate  original 
lease,  containing  such  obligation,  shall  have  been  previously  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  in  which  event  the  party  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility shall  be  responsible  for  such  compliance.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
may,  in  his  discretion,  apply  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  to  a 
factory  located  in  a  cellar  wherein  any  food  product  is  manufactured,  pro- 
vided that  basements  or  cellars  used  as  confectionery  or  ice  cream  manufac- 
turing shops  shall  not  be  required  to  conform  to  the  requirement  as  to  height 
of  rooms.  Such  establishments  shall  be  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height, 
except  that  any  cellar  or  basement  so  used  before  October  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  six,  which  is  more  than  six  feet  in  height  need  not  be  altered  to 
conform  to  this  provision.  If  on  inspection  the  commissioner  of  labor  find 
a  bakery  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  so  unclean,  ill-drained  or  ill-ventilated 
as  to  be  unsanitary,  he  may,  after  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours*  notice  in 
writing,  to  be  served  by  affixing  the  notice  on  the  inside  of  the  main  entrance 
door  of  said  bakery,  order  the  person  found  in  charge  thereof  immediately 
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to  cease  operating  it  until  it  shall  he  properly  cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated, 
Jf  euck  hakery  he  thereupon  continued  in  operation  or  he  thereafter  operated 
hefore  it  he  properly  cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated^  the  commissioner  of 
lahor  ffioy,  after  first  making  and  filing  in  the  public  records  of  his  office  a 
written  order  stating  the  reasons  therefor,  at  once  and  unthout  further  notice 
fasten  up  and  seal  the  oven  or  other  cooking  apparatus  of  said  hakery,  and 
affiw  to  all  materials,  receptacles,  tools  and  instruments  found  therein,  labels 
or  conspicuous  signs  hearing  the  word  "unclean,'*  No  one  hut  the  commis- 
sioner of  lahor  shall  remove  any  such  seal,  lahel  or  sign,  and  he  may  refuse 
to  remove  it  until  such  hakery  he  properly  cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated, 

§  3.  Secticm  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved  July  10. 

CHAPTER  669. 

An  Act  amending  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  reUtive  to  retirement  from 
active  service  of  ofllcers,  derlu  and  employees. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  six,  title  one- a,  sections  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Greater  New 
York  charter,  as  re-enaeted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nin€teen  hundred  and  one,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  1-A. 

SETIBEMEKT    FBOU    ACTIVE    SEBVIOB   OF   OFFICEBS,    CLERKS    AND    EMPLOYEES.    [IN 
THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  FINANCE.] 

Section  165.  [Comptroller;  a]  Authority  to  recommend  retirement  of  em- 
ployees after  [twenty-five]  thirty  years*  service,  [in  finance 
department.] 

166.  Authority  of  board  of  estimate  to  retire  employees,  [in  finance 

department.] 

167.  Annuities  to  retired  employees,  [in  finance  department.]     [Comp- 

troller;  a]   Authority  to  recommend  retirement  of  employees 
after    [thirty-five]    thirty   years'   service    [in    finance   depart- 
ment]. 
§165.  [The  comptroller]  Any  memher  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  judgment  it  shall  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  service,  to  recommend  to  [the  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment]  said  hoard  the  retirement   from  active  service  of  any  officer, 
clerk  or  employee  [in  the  department  of  finance]  who  shall  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  city  of  New  York  or  of  any  of  the  municipalities,  counties  or 
parts  thereof  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  city  of  New  York  for  a 
period  of  [thirty-five]  thirty  years  and  upwards  and  who  shall  have  become 
physically   or   mentally   incapacitated   for  the   further   performances   of   the 
duties  of  his  position.     [In  the  event  that  any  such  officer,  clerk  or  employee 
is  performing  duty  in  the  office  of  the  chamberlain,  then  the  chamberlain  is 
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authorized  to  make  the  recommendation  to  the  hoard  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment instead  of  the  comptroller.  At  least  ten  years  of  such  serv- 
ice shall  have  heen  performed  hy  the  person  recommended  for  retire- 
mentf  in  the  department  of  finance  immediately  prior  to  such  retirement.] 
The  term  of  service,  however,  shall  not  he  affected  by  any  change  in  title, 
duty  or  salary  or  by  any  promotion  or  by  any  vacation  or  leave  of  absence 
or  by  any  temporary  disability  by  reason  of  sickness  or  accident  or  by  any 
transfer  from  one  department  or  office  to  another  department  or  office  during 
the  period  of  service,  or  by  any  change  of  any  of  the  boards,  bureaus  or  de- 
partments in  which  service  shall  have  been  performed  from  ai»  office  paid  by 
fees  to  a  salaried  office.  But  th%8  eection  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who 
is y  or  may  be,  entitled  to  share  in  the  police  pension  fvnd,  or  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment relief  fund,  or  in  the  public  school  teachers*  retirement  fund,  or  in  the 
health  department  pension  fund,  or  in  the  retirement  fund  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

AITTHCttrrT     OF     BOAKD     Or     ESTIMATE     TO     BETIBE     EMPL0TEE8.       [IN     FINANCE 

DEPARTMENT.] 

§  166.  The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  is  herel^  authorized  and 
empowered  to  retire  from  active  service  any  person  recommended  for  retire- 
ment as  provided  by  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  this  act.  Reason- 
able notice  of  its  proposed  action  shall  be  given  by  said  board  to  any  person 
intended  to  be  retired  and  an  opportunity  [to  be  heard]  of  making  an  explana- 
tion shall  be  given  to  such  person.  The  board  shall  state  its  reasons  for  re- 
tiring any  such  person  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public  service  requires 
such  retirement. 

ANNUTIES  TO  BETIBED  EMPLOYEES.     [IN  FINANCE  DEPARTMENT.] 

§  167.  Any  person  retired  from  active  service  pursuant  to  sections  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  this  act  shall  be  awarded 
and  granted  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  an  annual  sum  or 
annuity  to  be  fixed  by  said  board  [equal  to]  not  exceeding^  however,  one-half 
of  the  amount  which  his  annual  salary  or  compensation  averages  for  the 
period  of  three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  time  of  his  retirement,  [not 
exceeding,  however,  in  any  instance  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.]  The  comptroller  shall  pay  the  annuities  granted  in 
monthly  installments  out  of  the  receipts  of  excise  moneys  or  liquor  taxes  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  New  York  as  constituted  by  this  act.  Such  payments 
to  continue  during  the  lifetime  of  the  person  or  persons  so  retired. 

Approved,  July  18. 

CHAPTER  683. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  scaffolding  and  the  protection 
of  employees  in  bvildings  in  cities. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Scfiate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  eighteen  and  twenty  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting 
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chapter  thirty -one  of  the  conaolidated  laws/'  are  hereby  amended  to  read, 
respectively,  as  follows: 

I  18.  Scaffolding*  for  use  of  employeei. —  A  person  employing  or  directing 
another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  ereotion,  repairing,  altering  or 
painting  of  a  house,  building  or  structure  sh«ll  not  furnish  or  erect,  or 
cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scaffold- 
ing, hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  which  are  unsafe, 
unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated 
as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or 
engaged. 

Scaffolding  or  staging  swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  support,  or 
erected  ivith  atationary  eupporte,  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  or 
floor,  except  acaffolding  wholly  within  the  interior  of  a  building  and  which 
eovere  the  entire  floor  epaoe  of  any  room  therein,  shall  have  a  safety  rail  of 
[wood]  suitable  material,  properly  bolted,  secured  and  braced,  rising  at 
least  thirty-four  inches  above  the  floor  or  main  portions  of  such  scaffolding 
or  staging  and  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outside  and  the  ends 
thereof,  with  auch  openinga  as  may  be  neceaaary  for  the  delivery  of  male* 
riala,  and  properly  attached  thereto,  and  such  scaffolding  or  staging  shall 
be  90  fastened  as  to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from  the  building  or 
structure. 

i  20.  Protection  of  persona  employed  on  bnildingi  ia  dtiei. — All  contractors 
and  owners,  when  constructing  buildings  in  cities,  where  the  plans  and 
specifications  require  the  floors  to  be  arched  between  the  beams  thereof,  or 
where  the  floors  or  fllling  in  between  the  floors  are  of  flre-proof  material 
or  brick-work,  shall  complete  the  flooring  or  fllling  in  as  the  building  pro- 
gresses, to  not  less  than  within  three  tiers  of  beams  below  that  on  which 
the  iron  work  is  being  erected.  If  the  plans  and  speciflcations  of  such  build- 
ings do  not  require  fllling  in  between  the  beams  of  floors  with  brick  or 
fire-proof  material  all  contractors  for  carpenter  work,  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, shall  lay  the  under-flooring  thereof  on  each  story  as  the  building 
progresses,  to  not  less  than  within  two  stories  below  the  one  to  which  suoh 
building  has  been  erected.  Where  double  floors  are  not  to  be  used,  suoh 
contractor,  shall  keep  planked  over  the  floor  two  stories  below  the  "^tory 
where  the  work  is  being  performed.  If  the  floor  beams  are  of  iron  or  iteel, 
the  contractors  for  the  iron  or  steel  work  of  buildings  in  course  of  construc- 
tion or  the  owners  of  such  buildings  shall  thoroughly  plank  over  the  entire 
tier  of  iron  or  steel  beams  on  which  the  structural  iron  or  steel  work  is 
being  erected,  except  such  spaces  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the 
proper  construction  of  such  iron  or  steel  work,  and  for  the  raising  or  lower- 
ing of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  such  building,  or  suoh 
spaces  as  may  be  designated  by  the  plans  and  speciflcations  for  stairways 
and  elevator  shafts.  If  elevators,  elevating  nmchines  or  hod-hoisting  ap- 
paratus are  used  within  a  building  in  the  course  of  construction,  for  the 
purpose  of  lifting  materials  to  be  used  in  such  construction,  the  contractors 
or  owners  shall  cause  the  shafts  or  openings  in  each  floor  to  be  inclosed  or 
fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  a  barrier  at  least  eigbt  feet  in  height,  except  on 
two  sides  which  may  be  used  for  taking  off  and  putting  on  materials,  and 
those  sides  shall  be  guarded  by  an  adjustable  barrier  not  less  than  three  nor 
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more  than  four  feet  from  the  floor  and  not  less  than  two  feet  from  the  edge 
of  such  shaft  or  opening.  If  a  building  in  course  of  construction  is  five 
stories  or  more  in  height,  no  lumber  or  timber  needed  fof  such  c(Hi9truetion 
shall  be  hoisted  or  lifted  on  the  outside  of  such  building.  The  chief  officer, 
in  any  city,  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  building  laws  of  such  city 
and  the  commissioner  of  labor  are  hereby  charged  with  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  sections  eighteen  and  nineteen,  and  said  chief  officer 
in  any  city  charged  toith  the  enforcement  of  the  building  laws  of  stich  city 
shall  have  the  same  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  as  are  vested 
in  the  commissioner  of  labor, 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  July  18. 

CHAPTER  720. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  organization,  powers  and 

duties  of  the  department  of  labor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  forty,  forty-one,  forty-five,  sixty  and  sixty-one  of  chap- 
tor  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  are 
hereby  amended  to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

S  40.  Commissioner  of  labor. —  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  department  of 
labor  the  head  of  which  shall  be  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
and  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  appointed.  He  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  He  shall  appoint  all 
officers,  clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  department  of  labor. 

§  41.  Deputy  commissioners. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  forthwith 
upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  appoint  and  may  at  pleasure  re- 
move two  deputy  commissioners  of  labor,  who  shall  receive  such  annual  sal- 
aries, not  to  exceed  [three]  four  thousand  dollars  [each]  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  respectively,  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 
The  powers  hereinafter  conferred  upon  the  first  and  second  deputy  commis- 
sioners shall  not  include  the  appointment  of  officers,  clerks  or  other  em- 
ployees in  any  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  of  labor. 

§  45.  Sub-offices. —  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  establish  and  maintain 
a  sub-office  in  any  city  [of  the  first  class]  if  in  his  opinion  it  be  necessary. 
He  may  designate  any  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  to  take  charge  of 
and  manage  any  such  office,  subject  to  his  direction.  The  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  of  such  office  shall  be  paid  as  are  other  expenses  of  the 
conmiissioner  of  labor. 

I  60.  Chief  factory  inspector. —  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  bureau  of 
factory  inspection.  The  first  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  the  chief 
factory  inspector  of  the  state  and  in  immediate  charge  of  this  bureau,  but 
subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

I  61.  [Deputies]  Factory  inspectors.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  ap- 
point from  time  to  time  not  more  than  [sixty]  eighty-five  persons  as  [deputy] 
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factory  inspectors,  not  more  than  [ten]  fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  women, 
and  who  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time.  The  [deputy]  factory  in- 
spectors may  be  divided  into  [three]  five  grades,  but  not  more  than  [five] 
thirty  shall  be  of  the  third  grade,  and  not  more  than  eight  shall  he  of  the 
fourth  grade  and  not  more  than  one  shall  he  of  the  fifth  grade.  Each  [dep- 
uty] inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  each  of  the  second  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  and  each  of  the  third  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  There  shall  he  after  Octoher  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven,  no  further  appointments  in  the  first  grade  and  no  vacan- 
cies in  the  first  grade  shall  he  filled.  There  may  he  at  any  time  not  to  ex- 
c^^  f'f^y  P^sons  in  the  second  grade.  Each  inspector  of  the  fourth  grade 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Each 
inspector  of  the  fifth  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  Each  inspector  of  the  fifth  grade  shall  he  a  mechanical 
engineer, 

I  2.  Subdivisions  one  and  three  of  section  sixty-two  of  such  chapter  are 
hereby  amended  to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

I.  The  commissioner  of  labor  [may]  shall  from  time  to  time  divide  the 
state  into  districts,  assign  one  [or  more  deputy]  factory  inspector [s]  of  the 
fourth  grade  to  each  district  as  supervising  inspector,  and  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion transfer  them  from  one  district  to  another;  he  may  assign  any  [of 
them]  factory  inspector  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  factories 
or  to  enforce  any  special  provisions  of  this  chapter ;  and  he  may  assign  any 
one  or  more  of  them  to  act  as  clerks  in  any  office  of  the  department. 

3.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  first  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  and 
his  assistant  or  assistants  and  every  [deputy  or  acting  deputy]  factory  in- 
spector may  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  enter  any  place,  building  or 
room  where  and  when  any  labor  is  being  performed  which  is  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  may  enter  any  factory  whenever  he  may  have 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  such  labor  is  being  performed  therein. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Appoved  July  21. 

CHAPTER  749. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  penalties  for  violations  of  the 

labor  law. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Ifew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  chapter  eighty-eight 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws," 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

f  1276.  Violations  of  provisiona  of  labor  law. —  Any  person  who  violates  or 
does  not  comply  with: 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  three  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  depart- 
ment of  labor; 

2.  The  provisions  of  article  four  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics ; 
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3.  The  provisions  of  article  five  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  factory  inspection; 

4.  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  factories ; 

6.  The  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  in  tenements; 

6.  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  bakeries 
and  [confectioneries]  confectionery  estahlishmente ; 

7.  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  mercan- 
tile establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein; 

8.  And  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  rela- 
tion to  any  application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter 
required  by  articles  six  and  eleven  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affi- 
davit, record,  transcript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for, 

Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  for 
a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars; 
for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  ^fty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved  July  24. 

CHAPTER  817. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  the  revocation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  conductors  and  brakemen  as  policemen. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaemhty, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  rail- 
roads, constituting  chapter  forty-nine  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  88.  When  conductors  and  brakemen  may  be  policemen. —  The  governor 
may  appoint  any  conductor  or  brakeman  on  any  train  conveying  passengers 
on  any  steam  railroad  in  this  state,  a  policeman,  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
policeman  in  cities  and  villages,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  arrest  of  all  persons  committing  offenses  upon  the 
land  or  property  of  the  corporation  owning  or  operating  such  railroad;  and 
he  may  also  appoint,  on  the  application  of  any  such  corporation,  or  of  any 
steamboat  company,  such  additional  policemen,  designated  by  it,  as  he  may 
deem  proper,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers.  Every  such  policeman  shall 
within  fifteen  days  after  receiving  his  commission,  and  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  the  constitutions!  oath  of  office,  and 
file  it  with  his  commission  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  post- 
office  address  of  the  person  appointed  shall  appear  in  the  commission,  and 
whenever  such  address  is  changed  the  person  appointed  shall  file  with  the 
governor  a  statement  of  the  new  address.  Every  such  policeman  shall  when 
on  duty  wear  a  metallic  shield  with  the  words  '*  railroad  police "  or  *'  steam- 
boat police,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  name  of  the  corporation  for  which 
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appointed  inscribed  thereon,  which  shall  always  be  worn  in  plain  view,  ex- 
cept when  employed  as  a  detective.  The  compensation  of  every  such  police- 
man shall  be  such  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  corporation 
for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  corporation.  When  any 
corporation  shall  no  longer  require  the  services*  of  any  such  policeman  it 
may  file  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  office  in  which  notice  of  his  appointment 
was  originally  filed,  and  thereupon  such  appointment  shall  cease  and  be  at 
an  end.  The  governor  may  also  at  pleasure  revoke  the  appointment  of  any 
such  policeman  by  filing  a  revocation  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  mailing  a  notice  of  such  filing  to  the  corporation  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  and  also  to  the  person  whose  appointment  is  revoked,  at  his  last 
post-office  address  as  the  same  appears  in  the  conumission  or  the  latest  state- 
ment thereof  on  file.  If  such  person  thereafter,  knowing  of  such  revocation 
or  having  in  any  manner  received  notice  thereof,  exercises  or  attempts  to 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  a  policeman,  under  this  section,  he  shall  he 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  the  filing  and  mailing  of  such  notice,  m  above 
provided,  shaU  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  person  knew  of  the 
revocation, 

I  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  July  28. 

CHAPTER  839. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  relief 
and  pension  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  clerical  and  uni- 
formed forces  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  eleven,  title  three  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter, 
as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto,  immediately  after 
section  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  thereof,  eleven  new  sections,  to  be  known 
as  sections  five  hundred  and  forty-eight,  five  hundred  and  forty-nine,  five 
hundred  and  fifty,  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  five  hundred  and  fifty-two,  five 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  to  read  as  follows: 

I  548.  There  shall  be  a  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the  department  of  street 
cleaning  which  shall  be  made  up,  administered  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  clerical  and  uniformed  forces  of  the  department  of  street  clean- 
ing as  defined  by  section  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  charter,  and  the 
incumbents  of  such  other  positions  in  said  department  as  have  been  created 
and  not  specified  in  section  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  charter. 

I  549.  The  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  of 
the  city  of  New  York  shall  consist  of  the  following  moneys  and  the  interest 
and  income  thereof: 

First.  A  simi  of  money  equal  to,  but  not  greater  than,  three  per  centum  of 
the  weekly  or  monthly  pay,  salary  or  compensation  of  each  such  member  of 
the  department  of  street  cleaning,  which  sum  shall  be  deducted,  weekly  or 
monthly,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  comptroller  from  the  pay,  salary  or 
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compensation,  of  each  and  every  such  member  of  the  department  of  street 
cleaning,  and  the  said  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and 
directed  to  deduct  said  sum  of  money  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  the  same 
monthly  to  the  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the 
department  of  street  cleaning. 

Second.  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary,  or  any  part  thereof,  for- 
feited, deducted  or  withheld  from  any  such  member  of  the  department  of 
street  cleaning  on  account  of  fines,  suspensions  or  absence  from  any  cause, 
loss  of  time,  sickness  or  other  disability,  physical  or  mental,  to  be  paid 
monthly  by  the  comptroller  to  the  treasurer  and  trustee  of  said  pension  fund, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  sweeper,  driver,  hostler,  stableman  or  other  employee 
who  may  have  been  sick  or  absent  from  any  cause,  and  whose  position  has 
been  filled  by  an  extra  sweeper,  driver,  stableman  or  other  temporary  em- 
ployee, to  whom  compensation  has  been  paid. 

Third.  All  moneys  received  for  the  privilege  of  scow  trimming  or  assorting 
of  refuse  at  the  various  dumps  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  or 
Bronx,  or  at  any  other  place  where  refuse  may  be  disposed  of,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  the  provisions  of  any  contract  now  in  force  between  the  city  of 
New  York  and  contractors  give  such  privilege  to  the  contractors.  All  con- 
tracts hereafter  made  shall  stipulate  that  the  proceeds  from  such  trinuning 
or  assorting  of  refuse  shall  be  paid  by  the  comptroller  to  the  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  said  pension  fund. 

Fourth.  All  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  steam  or  house  ashes,  garbage 
and  refuse,  collected  by  the  department  of  street  cleaning,  and  any  moneys 
that  may  be  received  for  the  disposal  of  such  steam  or  house  ashes,  garbage 
or  refuse. 

Fifth.  All  proceeds  of  sales  of  condemned  horses  or  other  property  of  said 
department,  excepting  real  property;  and  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  unharnessed  trucks,  carts,  wagons  and  vehicles  of  any  description,  and 
of  all  boxes,  barrels,  bales  or  other  merchandise,  or  other  movable  property, 
found  in  any  public  street  or  place  and  removed  therefrom  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  street  cleaning  under  any  provision  of  law  authorizing  said  com- 
missioner to  remove  and  to  sell  such  incumbrances,  as  exceeds  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  sales  of  such  condemned  property  or  unredeemed  incumbrances 
and  which  is  not,  under  such  provision  of  the  law,  payable  to  the  lawful 
owner  or  owners  of  such  incumbrances  so  sold,  and  all  moneys  collected  for 
the  release  of  merchandise,  unharnessed  vehicles  or  movable  property  removed 
as  aforesaid. 

Sixth.  Any  and  all  unexpended  balances  of  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  or  compensation  of  such  members  of  the  department  of 
street  cleaning  remaining  unexpended  after  the  allowance  of  all  claims  pay- 
able therefrom.  And  the  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  over  such 
unexpended  balances  to  the  treasurer  and  trustee  of  said  pension  fund  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  such  amounts  were  appro- 
priated, after  allowing  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  payable  therefrom 
as  aforesaid. 

Seventh.  All  gifts  or  bequests  which  may  be  made  to  said  fund  or  the  com- 
missioner of  street  cleaning  as  treasurer  and  trustee  of  said  fund. 

§  650.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  shall  be  the  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  said  relief  and  pension   fund.    He  shall,  before  entering  upon   his 
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duties  as  treasurer  and  trustee  thereof,  deliver  to  the  comptroller  a  bond  in 
the  penal  sum  of  seventy-fiye  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the -comp- 
troller, conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  and  performance  of  his  duties 
as  such  treasurer  and  trustee.  Compensation  shall  be  made  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  street  cleaning  for  the  expense  of  procuring  sureties  for  said  bond, 
to  be  paid  out  of  said  pension  fund.  Said  treasurer  and  trustee  shall  have 
charge  of  and  administer  said  fund.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  applicable 
to  said  fund,  and,  from  time  to  time,  shall  invest  such  moneys,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  any  manner  allowed  by  law  for  investments  by  savings  banks,  as 
he  shall  deem  beneficial  to  said  fund;  and  he  is  empowered  to  make  all  nec- 
essary contracts  and  to  conduct  necessary  and  proper  actions  and  proceedings 
in  the  premises,  and  to  pay  from  said  fund  the  relief  or  pensions  granted 
in  pursuance  of  this  act.  And  he  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  establish, 
from  time  to  time,  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposition  and  invest- 
ment, preservation  and  administration  of  said  pension  fund  as  he  may  deem 
best.  No  payment  whatever  shall  be  allowed  or  made  by  said  treasurer  and 
trustee  from  said  fund  as  reward,  gratuity  or  compensation  to  any  person  for 
salary  or  service  rendered  to  or  for  said  treasurer  and  trustee,  except  pay- 
ment of  necessary  legal  expenses  and  compensation  as  aforesaid  for  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  sureties  on  said  bond.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning 
may  employ  the  members  of  the  clerical  force  in  such  clerical  work  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  care  and  administration  of  said  fund  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  duties  and  without  extra  compensation.  On  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February  of  each  year  the  said  treasurer  and  trustee  shall  make  a  verified 
report  to  the  mayor  containing  a  statement  of  the  account  of  said  fund  under 
his  control  and  of  all  receipts,  investments  and  disbursements,  on  account 
of  said  fund,  together  with  the  name  and  residence  of  each  beneficiary. 
There  phall  be  an  auditing  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  tiif! 
department  of  street  cleaning,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  auditing  committee,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  in 
each  year,  to  examine  the  condition  of  said  relief  and  pension  fund  and  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  said  treasurer  and  trustee  and  to  make  report  thereon 
to  the  mayor  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 

{  551.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning,  as  treasurer  and  trustee  of 
said  relief  and  pension  fund,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  and 
hold  any  and  all  gifts  or  bequests  which  may  be  made  to  such  fund,  and  to 
transfer  such  gifts  or  bequests  to  his  successor,  together  with  all  other  moneys 
or  property  belonging  to  said  fund. 

{  552.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  shall  have  power  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  retire  and  dismiss  from  membership  in  his  department  a  member 
of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  he  shall 
grant  relief  or  a  pension  to  such  member  so  rotired  and  dismissed  from  mem- 
bership, and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members  of  said  department  who 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  such  relief  or  pension,  to  be  paid  from  said  relief 
or  pension  fund,  in  monthly  instalments,  as  follows: 

First.  To  any  such  member  who,  at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
while  in  the  actual  performance  of  duty,  and  without  fault  or  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  such  member,  shall  have  become  permanently  disabled,  physically 
or  mentally,  so  as  to  be  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  such  member. 
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provided  that  such  unfitness  for  duty  has  bfeen  certified  Us  hy  a  majority  of 
the  medical  examiners  of  said  department,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month. 

Second.  To  the  widow  of  any  member  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning 
who,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  killed  while  in  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duty,  or  shall  have  died  from  the  effects  of  any  injury 
received  while  in  the  actual  performance  of  such  duty,  the  sum  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  to  the  widow  of  any  member  of 
such  force  who  shall  hereafter  die  and  who  shall  have  been  ten  years  in  the 
service  in  said  department  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  who  shall  have  been 
retired  on  a  pension,  as  hereinafter  provided,  if  there  shall  be  no  child  or 
children  of  such  member  under  eighteen  years  of  age,* the  sum  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  the  discretion  of  said  treasurer  and 
trustee;  and  if  there  be  such  child  or  children  of  such  member  under  the 
age  aforesaid,  then  such  sum  may  be  divided  between  such  widow,  child  or 
children  in  such  proportion  and  in  such  manner  as  the  said  treasurer  and 
trustee  may  direct.  The  right  of  such  widow  to  such  pension  shall  cease  and 
terminate  at  her  death  or  remarriage;  or  if  she  shall  have  been  guilty  of 
conduct  which  in  the  opinion  of  said  treasurer  and  trustee  renders  payment 
inexpedient. 

Third.  To  any  child  or  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  of  such  member 
killed  or  dying  as  aforesaid,  or  dying  after  retiremeni  leaving  no  widow,  or 
if  a  widow,  then  after  her  death,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  to  be  paid  as  such  treasurer  and  trustee  shall  direct  until  such 
child  or  children  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  shall  have 
married. 

Fourth.  To  the  widowed  mother  of  any  such  member,  who  was  the  sole  sup- 
port of  such  mother,  who  shall  die  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  cease  upon  the  death  or  remar- 
riage of  such  widowed  mother. 

I  553.  Any  such  member  who  has  or  shall  have  performed  duty  as  such 
member  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  upwards  shall  be  relieved  and  dismissed 
from  said  force  upon  his  or  her  own  application,  or  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioner, upon  an  examination  by  the  medical  examiners  of  said  department, 
to  be  made  at  any  time  when  so  applied  for  or  when  so  ordered,  if  a  majority 
of  such  medical  examiners  shall  certify  that  such  member  is  permanently  dis- 
abled, physically  or  mentally,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  duty;  and  such  member 
so  relieved  and  dismissed  from  said  force  shall  be  paid  from  said  fund  in 
monthly  instalments  during  his  or  her  lifetime  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  annual  salary  or  compensation  of  such  member  when  he  or  she  was  so  re- 
tired; and  any  such  member  who  shall  have  performed  duty  on  said  force  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  or  upward,  whether  continuous  or  rendered  during 
different  periods,  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  may,  upon 
the  application  of  such  member  in  writing,  be  relieved  and  dismissed  from 
said  force  and  service,  and  shall  be  paid  from  said  fund  in  monthly  instal- 
ments during  his  or  her  lifetime  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  annual 
salary  or  compensation  of  such  member  when  so  retired;  provided,  however, 
that  no  such  member  shall  be  so  retired  or  granted  a  pension  while  there 
are  charges  of  official   misconduct   pending  against  him   or   her.    Pensions 
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granted  under  this  section  shall  be  for  the  natural  life  of  the  pensioner  and 
shall  not  be  revoked,  repealed  or  diminivhed. 

I  554.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning,  as  such  treasurer  and  trustee, 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  all  such  rules,  orders  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  rela- 
tive  to  pensions  and  may  employ  members  of  the  department  for  such  purpose 
60  far  as  may  be  required. 

I  555.  The  moneys  or  other  property  of  the  relief  and  pension  fund  of  the 
department  of  street  cleaning  and  all  pensions  or  relief  moneys  granted  and 
payable  from  said  fund  shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  exempt  from  levy  and 
sale  under  execution,  and  from  all  processes  or  proceedings  to  enjoin  pay- 
ment, or  to  recover  such  moneys  or  property,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  creditor 
or  other  person  having  or  asserting  any  claim  against,  or  debt  or  liability 
of  any  person  entitled  to  such  pension  or  relief. 

S  656.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
BO  far  as  it  applies  to  the  deduction  by  the  comptroller  of  three  per  centum  of 
the  pay,  salary  or  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  department  of  street 
cleaning,  and  to  the  collection  and  taking  over  by  said  treasurer  and  trustee  of 
such  other  moneys  as  are  provided  by  this  act  to  be  taken  for  such  fund, 
and  all  such  moneys  shall  be  so  taken  and  held  for  such  purpose  by  said  treas- 
urer and  trustee  on  and  after  said  date.  Provided,  however,  that  no  such 
deduction  of  such  per  centum  shall  be  made  by  the  comptroller  from  the  pay, 
ealaiy  or  compensation  of  any  person  who  is  or  was  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  street  cleaning  on  or  before  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  unless  such  member  shall  have  given  his  or  her  consent  in  writing  to 
the  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  on  or  before  that  date  that  he  or  she 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  authorizes  the  comptroller 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  so  deduct  such  per  centum ;  and  any  such  member 
who  fails  to  give  such  written  consent  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  or  to  become 
a  beneficiary  of  said  relief  and  pension  fund;  but  such  deduction  of  such  per 
centum  shall  be  made  by  the  comptroller  without  such  consent  from  the  pay, 
salary  or  compensation  of  any  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  street  cleaning  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
and  all  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  or  become  beneficiaries  of  said  relief 
and  pension  fund  without  such  written  consent  to  such  deduction. 

§  557.  No  relief  or  pension  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  prior  to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen, 
excepting  that  relief  and  pensions  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  payable  to  and  through  members  of  the  department  who  shall  die 
or  become  disabled  on  and  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
but  the  payment  of  such  relief  or  pension  shall  be  postponed  until  January 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  on  which  date  the  provisions  of  this  act 
providing  for  the  payment  of  relief  or  pensions  shall  take  effect. 

1*558.  Except  as  hereinbefore  otherwise  provided,  this  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 

Approved,  July  28. 

*So  in  original. 
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CHAPTER  845. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  by  providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation 
of  immigrant  lodging  places. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York^  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  ten-a  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  entitled  '^An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- 
one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  sec- 
tion, to  be  known  as  section  one  hundred  and  fifty-six-a,  which  shall  read  as 
follows: 

I  156-a.  The  licensing  and  regulation  of  immigrant  lodging  places. —  1.  No 
person  shall  hereafter,  directly  or  indirectly,  own,  conduct  or  keep  an  immi- 
grant lodging  place  without  having  first  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of 
labor  a  license  therefor.  Before  receiving  such  license  the  applicant  therefor 
shall  file  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe, 
a  statement  verified  by  such  applicant,  or  if  said  applicant  is  a  corporation, 
by  one  of  its  officers,  designating  the  location  of  the  immigrant  lodging  place 
for  which  a  license  shall  be  requested,  and  specifying  the  number  of  board- 
ers or  lodgers  received  by  said  applicant  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding such  application  at  the  place  for  which  a  license  is  sought,  or  if  no 
business  shall  have  previously  been  conducted  at  said  place  the  maximum 
number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  whfch  it  will  accommodate.     With  such  appli- 

'  cation  there  shall  be  presented  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  proof  of  the  good 
moral  character  of  the  applicant,  and  in  case  such  applicant  is  a  corporation, 
of  its  ofiicers,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  two  or  more  sureties  or  of  a  surety  company  approved  by  the  c6m- 
missioner  of  labor,  conditioned  that  the  obligor  shall  obey  all  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  applicable  to  such  immigrant  lodging  place  prescribed  by 
any  lawful  authority,  and  that  such  obligor  shall  discharge  all  obligations 
and  pay  all  damages,  loss  and  injuries  which  shall  accrue  to  any  person  or 
persons  dealing  with  such  licensee,  by  reason  of  any  contract  or  other  obli- 

X  gation  of  such  licensee  or  resulting  from  any  fraud  or  deceit,  conversion  of 
property,  oppression,  excessive  charges,  or  other  wrongful  act  of  said  licensee 
or  of  his  servants  or  agents  in  connection  with  the  business  so  licensed.  Where 
the  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  specified  in  said  application  shall  not  exceed 
ten  persons  the  penalty  of  said  bond  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars,  where  it 
shall  be  more  than  ten  and  less  than  fifty  persons  it  shall  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  where-  the  number  shall  be  more  than  fifty  it  shall  be 
five  hundred  dollars.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  bring  an  action  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  bond  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  On  the 
approval  of  the 'application  for  said  license  and  of  the  bond  filed  therewith 
the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  issue  a  license  authorizing  the  applicant  to 
own,  conduct  and  manage  an  immigrant  lodging  place  at  the  place  designated 
in  the  application  and  to  be  specified  in  the  license  certificate.  For  such 
license  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  fee  of  five 
dollars  where  the  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  stated  in  the  application 
does  not  exceed  ten,  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  where  such  number  exceeds  ten  and 
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does  not  exceed  fifty,  and  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  where  such  number  ex- 
ceeds fifty.  Such  license  shall  not  be  transferable  without  the  consent  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  nor  authorize  the  conduct  of  an  immigrant  lodg- 
ing place  on  any  other  premises  than  those  described  in  the  application.  Such 
license  shall  be  renewable  annually  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  based  on  the 
maximum  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers  received  by  the  licensee  at  the 
place  licensed  during  the  preceding  year.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
keep  a  book  or  Ixx^s  in  which  the  licenses  granted  and  the  bonds  filed  shall 
be  entered  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  the  license,  the  name  or  names  of  the  principals,  the  place  where 
the  business  licensed  is  to  be  transacted,  the  names  of  the  sureties  upon  the 
bond  filed  and  the  amount  of  the  license  fee  paid  by  the  licensee. 

2.  Every  licensee  shall  keep  conspicuously  posted  in  the  public  rooms  and 
in  each  bedroom  of  the  place  licensed  a  statement  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  in  the  language  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of  said 
place,  specifying  the  rate  of  cfiarges  by  the  day  and  week  for  lodging,  for 
meals  supplied,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  baggage,  the  services 
of  guides,  and  other  service  rendered  to  such  patrons.  No  sum  shall  be 
charged  or  received  by  or  for  the  licensee  in  excess  of  such  posted  rates  for 
any  service  rendered,  and  payment  shall  not  be  enforceable  for  any  charge 
in  excess  of  such  rates.  A  eopy  of  the  rates  so  posted  shall  be  filed  by  the 
licensee  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  no  increased  rate  shall  be  charged 
or  received  until  a  revised  schedule  showing  such  increase  shall  have  been 
fil«d  with  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Every  such  licensee  shall  likewise  file 
with  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  list  specifying  the  names  and  addresses  of 
every  person  employed  by  such  licensee  as  a  runner,  guide  or  other  employee, 
and  showing  whether  such  person  is  employed  at  a  salary  or  on  commission. 

3.  A  license  granted  hereunder  shall  be  revocable  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  on  notice  to  the  licensee  and  for  cause  shown. 

4.  The  term  immigrant  lodging  place  as  used  in  this  section  includes  any 
place,  boarding  house,  lodging  house,  inn  or  hotel  where  principally  immi- 
grants or  emigrants  while  in  transit,  or  aliens  are  received,  lodged,  boarded 
or  harbored,  which  shall  not  include  any  place  maintained  or  conducted  by  a 
charitable,  philanthropic  or  religious  society,  association  or  corporation. 
Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  temporary  sleeping  quar- 
ters in  labor  or  construction  camps. 

5.  Any  person  or  any  officer  of  a  corporation  owning,  conducting  or  man- 
aging an  immigrant  lodging  place  without  having  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  a  license  therefor,  or  who  shall  carry  on  such  business  after  the 
revocation  of  a  license  to  carry  on  such  business,  or  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

6.  The  license  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  paid  to  the 'comptroller  and 
shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the  joint  discretion  of  the  comptroller 
and  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section, 

I  2.  This  act  shall  take  efi'ect  on  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven. 
Approved,  July  28. 
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CHAPTER  866. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  mercantile  eataUiahmenta. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aesemhly, 
do  enact  as  follotoa : 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  amended,  are  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

{161.  Hours  of  labor  of  minora. —  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with 
any  mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  or  telegraph  office,  restaurafit, 
hotel,  apartment-house,  theater  or  other  place  of  amusement,  bowling  alley, 
barber  shop,  ahoe-polishing  establishment,  or  in  the  distribution  or  tranamis- 
sion  of  merchandise,  articles  or  messages,  or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of 
articles  [or  as  a  messenger,  usher  or  checker  in  places  of  amusement,]  more 
than  siw  days  or  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  nine  hours 
in  any  one  day,  or  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  any  day.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employment  prohibited  or  regulated  by  section  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
of  the  penal  law.  No  female  employee  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age  shall  be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection 
with  any  mercantile  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week; 
or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
shorter  work  day  of  some  one  day  of  the  week;  or  before  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  This  section  does 
not  apply  to  the  employment  of  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upward  be- 
tween the  eighteenth  day  of  December  and  the  following  twenty-fourth  day 
of  December,  both  inclusive.  Not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  noonday  meal  of  the  employees  of  any  such  establishment.  Whenever 
any  employee  is  employed  or  permitted  to  work  after  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  such  employee  shall  be  allowed  at  least  twenty  minutes  to  obtain 
lunch  or  supper  between  five  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

§  162.  Employment  of  children. —  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  or  in  conection  with  any  mercantile 
or  other  business  or  establishment  specified  in  the  preceding  section [,  except 
that  a  child  upward  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  employed  therein  in  villages 
and  cities  of  the  second  or  third  class,  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  or  district  where  such  establishment  is  situated]. 
No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  unless  an  employment  certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  this  article, 
shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of 
employment  of  such  child. 

§  168.  Waah-rooma  and  water-doaeta. — Suitable  and  proper  wash-rooms  and 
water-closets  shall  be  provided  in,  adjacent  to  or  connected  with  mercantile 
establishments  [where  women  and  children  are  employed].  Such  rooms  and 
closets  shall  be  so  located  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  em- 
ployees of  such  establishments. 
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Such  w»ter-cloBet8  shall  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated,  and,  at  all 
times,  kept  in  a  clean  condition.  The  water-closets  assigned  to  the  female 
employees  of  auch  establishments  shall  be  separate  from  those  assigned  to 
the  male  employees. 

If  a  mercantile  establishment  has  not  provided  wash-rooms  and  water-closets, 
as  required  by  this  section,  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  com- 
missioners of  the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  establishment  is  situated, 
unless  such  establishment  is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  class,  in  which  pase 
the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  owner,  agent  or 
lessee  of  the  building  occupied  by  such  establishment  a  written  notice  of  the 
omission  and  directing  such  owner,  agent  or  lessee  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  respecting  such  wash-rooms  and  water-closets. 

Such  owner  shall,  wilhin  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  cause 
such  wash-rooms  and  water  closets  to  be  provided. 

S  2.  Section  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting 
chapter  thirty -one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  repealed. 

S  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Approved,  July  29. 

14 
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INTERNATIONAL    TRADE    UNION    STATISTICS4 

In  the  following  pages  appear  the  latest  statistics  available 
concerning  trade  unions  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
The  standing  of  the  several  countries  for  which  any  figures  are 
available,  as  to  trade  union  membership,  is  as  follows : 

Source  of 

CouNTBT.  Date.                infonnation.  Membership, 

^Qermany Average      1910  Unions 2,688, 144 

*United  States  and  Canada 1910  Estimated 2.625.000 

*Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland Jan.     1,  1911  Government 2.426.592 

♦France Jan.     1,  1910  Government 977.350 

(New  York March,    1911  Chnemment 4S6, 770^ 

♦Austria 1910  Unions 400.565 

♦Italy 1910  Government 167,256 

Sweden 1910  Unions 148.649 

♦The  Netherlands Jan.     1.1910  Government 143.850 

♦Belgium 1909  Unions 138,928 

♦Denmark 1910  Unions 131.563 

♦Switserland 1909  Unions 110.749 

♦Hungary Jan.     1.1910  Unions 85.266 

Norway Jan.     1,1910  Unions 43.570 

Spain June,       1910  Unions 40,984 

Finland Jan.     1,1910  Unions 19.928 

Bulgaria 1909  Unions 18.753 

Rumania 1909  Unions 8.515 

Bosnia  and  Henegovina 1909  Unions 4,470 

Servia 1909  Unions 4.462 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 1909  Unions 4.36 1 


*■  See  special  article  on  subsequent  page. 

The  sources  of  information  for  the  figures  above,  for  the  most 
important  countries,  are  given  in  special  articles  on  following 
pages.  For  all  other  countries  the  figures  are  borrowed  from  the 
report  for  1909  of  the  international  secretary  of  trade  unions 
(Berlin). 

American  Labor  Organisations. 

As  explained  in  former  Bulletins,  no  absolutely  accurate  figures 
of  the  total  trade  union  membership  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  can  be  given,  nor  can  the  figures  for  the  United  States 
and  Canadaf  be  separated,  but  enough  data  are  at  hand,  covering 

1  For  earlier  statistics  see  Bvllitin  for  March.  1905,  and  those  for  September  of  1906.  1907. 
1909  an  i  1910. 

t  According  to  the  Canadian  Labour  Oaaette,  April,  1911.  there  are  1.725  trade  unions  in 
Canada,  of  which  1 ,  520  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  282  are  Canadian 
or  local  organisations.    No  information  in  regard  to  membership  is  giyen. 
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the  majority  of  American  unions,  to  permit  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, and  also  to  show  the  trend  of  trade  union  membership  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

The  following  table  gives,  for  two  consecutive  years,  the  mem- 
bership of  those  unions  for  which  information  is  available : 

American  Federation  of  Labor (Av'ge  1009)       1,482.872     (Av*ge  1010)       1,562.112 

Independent  railway  uniona:** 

Carmen (June.  1009)  18.622                     ♦♦  •• 

Conductors (Jan.,   1010)  30.640  (Jan..  1011)  42.840 

Encineera! (Jan..   1010)  57.600  (Jan..  1011)  61.568 

FIrunen (Jan..   1010)  63.548  (Jan.,  1011)  71.308 

Trainmen (Jan.,  1010)  102.718  (Jan..  1011)  113,871 

Other  independent  unions: 

Bricklayers  and  maaona (Jan..    1010)  61.827  (Jan..  1011)  76.500 

Letter  carriers (Jan..   1010)  26.075  (Jan..  1011)  26.034 

Stotionaiy  engineers  (Nat'I  Ann.) ... .  (Aug.,  1010)  10.000  (July.  1011)  20.000 

Flint  glass  workers (Feb..  1010)  8,442  (Feb.,  1011)  8,806 

Shoe  workers  (United) (Jan.,   1010)  4.500  (Jan.,  1011)  8,857 

Building  laborers  (International  Pro- 
tective)   (Sept.,  1010)  6,444  (Aug..  1011)  7,010 

Window  glass  workers (May.  1010)  7.000  (July.  1011^  6.200 

Woolsorten  and  graders (June.  1010)  1 .  600  (July.  101 1)  1 .  400 


1,800.706  2.006.105 


Western  Federation  of  Miners t  1011  40.063 


Total ; 2.056, 168 


**  Six  unions  of  railroad  employees  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  namely, 
the  car  workers,  switchmen,  telegraphers,  maintenance  of  way  employees,  railway  clerks  and 
railway  carmen,  the  latter  since  1010.     (See  table  on  the  following  page.) 

t  No  figures  available  before  1011. 

Of  the  above  figures,  those  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  represent  the  average  number  paying  per  capita  tax  to  the 
Federation;  figures  for  the  railroad  conductors,  engineers  and 
firemen  are  bdsed  on  number  of  members  assessed  for  benefits; 
those  for  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  represent  the  mem- 
bership given  when  application  was  made  for  a  charter  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  all  other  figures  were  obtained 
directly  from  the  national  secretaries  of  the  unions.  The  com- 
bined membership  of  all  unions  given  above,  at  the  latest  date, 
totals  2,056,158.  To  this  total  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  complete  membership  of  all  unions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  membership  figures  of  several  federated  and  national 
unions  such  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  the  Knights 
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of  Labor,  the  dissenting  branch  of  the  Electrical  Workers,  and 
many  smaller  or  local  organizations,  of  which  Canada  alone  has 
232.  For  all  those  organizations  no  figures  are  available.  Fur^ 
thermore,  the  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
computed  from  per  capita  taxes,  does  not  represent  the  full 
strength  of  the  Federation,  the  secretary  of  which  estimated 
this  membership  in  September,  1910,  to  be  1,744,444:,  or  fully 
162,332  more  members  than  the  number  given  above.  The  com- 
bined membership  of  those  unions  for  which  figures  are  available 
for  two  latest  years  is  1,899,796  and  2,006,195  respectively,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  106,399  members,  or  5.3  per  cent,  the  increase 
affecting  in  a  fairly  even  proportion  most  of  the  organizations. 
For  this  reason  an  estimate  for  the  total  number  ot  trade  union 
members  in  the  United  'States  and  Canada  of  2,625,000,  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent  or  126,000  members  over  the  estimate  of 
last  year,  would  seem  to  be  fairly  justified. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION   OF  LABOR.* 

The  average  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  the  year  1910,  based  on  the  number  of  members  paying  per 
capita  tax.  to  the  Federation,  was  1,562,112,  showing  an  increase 
of  79,240  members  over  the  preceding  year.  "  While  the  average 
paid-up  membership  for  the  twelve  months  is  1,562,112,"  says  the 
secretary's  report,  "  the  membership  paid  and  reported  upon  for . 
the  month  of  September  is  1,644,444.  Adding  to  this  number 
100,000  members,  which  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  membership  of 
the  various  international  organizations  for  whom  per  capita  tax 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  Sep- 
tember, because  of  strikes,  the  organizations  affiliated  to  the  Feder- 
ation have  a  grand  total  of  over  1,744,444  members.'' 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  charters  issued  since 
1897  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  also  membership, 
receipts  and  expenditures: 

*  iUport  c/  th§  proettdino*  of  th4  thirUmUh  annual  eont^rMon  of  th*  American  Federation  of  Labor 
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Nttig^M        ToUl      Natioul 


NfttioBal  F6d«c»-  Loeia 

Tbajl     unioM.     tioaa.  UBiont.  ToUl.  banhip.^  banhip.*  affllUtod.  BMiipti. 

1807 8  aO  180  817  |7.480  86«,8Sft  U  818.640  810.114 

1808 0  18  183  808  14.701  878.018  87  18.804  10.107 

1800 0  88  406  450  71.408  840.488  78  88,767  80.601 

1000 14  101  784  840  108.800  648.831  83  71.130  88.878 

1001 7  137  783  018  880.818  787.687  87  116.831  118.708 

1003 14  188  877  1.084  386.888  1.034.800  07  144.408  110.067 

1003 30  174  1.180  1.888  441.401  1.466.800  118  347.808  106.016 

1004 11  104  838  448  300.600  f  1.676. 400  130  330.006  3Q8.001 

1006 8  08  316  387  1181.100  1,404.800  118  307.418  106.170 

1006 6  67  864  817  t^O.lOO  1.444.300  110  317.816  818.640 

1007 a  78  306  878  04.770  1,688.070  116  174.880  160.060 

1006 70  166  384  43.016  1.686.886  116  307.666  106.087 

1000 8  44  130  176  1104,018  1.483.878  118  383.878  308.703 

1010 3  84  348  884  70.340  1.668.113  130  108.471  177.860 


*  Tbe  mambenhip  represanto  tha  numbar  of  mambara  payinff  duaa  to  tha  A.  F.  of  L.  araniMd 
for  tha  twalya  montha  andad  on  Ootobar  31  for  aaob  yaar  from  1807  to  1001.  and  on  fiaptamoar 
30,  for  1002-10. 

t  Tha  olBeiAl  fi«uraa  for  1004  wara  1.676.200.  but  th«y  involva  tha  dupliaation  of  tba  alnta 
quarryman'a  union  with  800  mamban. 

tLoaa. 

Charters  issued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1910 
numbered  834,  or  about  twice  as  many  as  in  the  previous  year, 
including  two  charters  to  national  unions,  namely  the  railway 
carmen  and  the  tunnel  and  subway  constructors.  Important  gains 
in  membership  are  shown  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters with  an  increase  of  26,400  members  and  the  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  whose  membership  increased  from  1,800  to  18,700,  the 
increase  taking  place  mainly  during  the  garment  workers'  strikes 
in  Chicago  and  New  York,  when  many  unorganized  workers 
joined  the  unions.  The  figures  for  all  unions  in  the  last  three 
years  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

NAnoiTAL  Umom  Ajtviuatbd  With  nn  AmniOAif  FnoaBATioif  or  Labob. 

Araraga  monthly 


Nams  or  OaoAinBAnoif. 

Amarieaa  Fadaintion  of  Labor  —  loeal  unions 

Aators'  National  Protaatiya  Union  of  Amaiiaa 

Bakaiy  and  Confaotionary  Workars'  Intamational  Union  of 

Amarica 

Baiban*  Intanational  Union.  Jouniayman 

BiU  Poatais  and  Billafs  of  Amarioa.  National  Alliaaoa 

Blaeicainitha,  Intaniataonal  Brotharhood  of 

Boilar  Makara  and  Ixon  Ship  Buildara  of  Amariea.  Bfotharliood  of 

BookbindaiB,  IntamatioBal  Brotharhood  of 

Boot  and  Shoa  Wo^Bia' Union 82.000       88.000       83.500 

Brawary  Workman,  Int«national  Union  of  Unitad 40.000       40.000       40.000 


1808. 

1808. 

1810. 

88.688 

18.473 

30.413 

1.100 

1.100 

1.100 

10.800 

10.700 

18.700 

86.800 

85.500 

38.500 

1.400 

1.400 

1.400 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

15.800 

18.600 

16.100 

7.800 

7.100 

7.800 
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NAnoNAL  Unionb  Afitliatbd  With  thb  Amsbican  FaoaBATioir  or  Labob  —  CotUimud. 

Avenico  montUy 
membenhip  TeportecL 


Namb  of  Obcianuation.  1908.  1909.  1910. 

Brick.  Tile  and  Tern  CotU  Workers'  AUUnoe,  Intl 2,800  2,S0O  3.800 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers.  IntemstionBlABBooUtion  of  10.000  10.000  10.000 

Broom  and  Whisk  Makers'  Union.  International 800  800  600 

Brush  Makers  International  Union 400  200  200 

Cap  Makers  of  N.  America.  United  aoth  Hat  and 1.300  1.600  2.100 

Carmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 22.800 

Carpenters  and  Joiners.  Amalgamated  Society  of 8.100  7.300  7,100 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  United  Brotherhood  of 179.600  164.000  100.400 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  International 1.500  1.600  1.100 

Car  Workers,  International  Association  of 4.400  5.000  5,000 

Cement  Workers.  American  Brotherhood  of 7.300  9,000  9,000 

Chainmakers'  National  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America.  600  300  200 

Cigarmakers*  International  Union  of  America 40.900  39.800  43.200 

Qerks.  Brotherhood  of  Railway 5.600  5.000 

Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  Retail 60, 000  15, 000  15, 000 

Clerks,  National  Federation  of  Post-Office 1,200  1,300  1.400 

Compressed  Air  Workers' Union.  International 1.300  800  600 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 4.900  4. 100  4. 100 

Curtain  Operatives  of  Ameriea,  Amalgamated  Lace 800  800  800 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers.  International  Union  of 300  300  300 

Electrical  Workers  of  America.  International  Brotherhood  of . . .  82 .  100  13 ,  800  16 ,  000 

Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of 2.500  2,000  2, 100 

Engineers.  International  Union  of  Steam 16.800  16.100  16.000 

Firemen.  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary . .  .* 17 ,  300  10. 700  8 ,  100 

Fishermen's  National  Protective  Association,  Lobster 600  f  f 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employees,  International  Union  of 800  800  300 

Foundry  Employees.  International  Brotherhood  of 700  600  700 

Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen's  International  Union  of 

America.  Interior 7.800  4.600  4.700 

Fur  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Int'l  Ass'n  of . .  400  200  200 

Garment  Workers  of  America,  United 48,900  53,400  54,200 

Garment  Workers' Union.  International  Ladies' 1,600  1,800  18,700 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada.  8,800  9,300  10,000 

Glass  Workers'  International  Aasociation.  Amalgamated 1.200  1,100  1.200 

Glove  Workers'  Union  of  An^erica.  International 800  800  800 

Gold  Beaters'  National  Protective  Union  of  America,  United. . .  500  t  t 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America 13 .  000  13 .  100  13 .  400 

Hatters  of  North  America,  United 8.500  8,500  .8,500 

Hod  Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  Int'l ..  11. 200  8,800  11,400 
Horseshoors  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union 

of  Journeymen 6,100  7,200  7,200 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and 

Bartenders*  International  League  of  America 38.600  36.800  37.000 

Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  of  America.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Heat.  Frost  and  General 800  600  500 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 10.000  6.000  8,000 

Jewelry  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International 400  300  400 

Knife  Grinders' National  Union,  Table 300  200  200 

Knife  Blade  Grinders'  and  Finishers'  National  Union,  Pocket. . .  300  300  300 

Lathers.  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 5.800  5.000  6.000 

Laundry  Workers' International  Union.  Shirt.  Waist  and 4.000  3.600  2.900 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods.  United  Brotherhood  of 4.000  4,000  3.700 

Leather  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 800  800  800 

Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Associa- 

Uon  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 1.100  1.300  1.70o 

t  Suspended. 
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Natiohai.  Unions  ArmATaD  With  th*  Amibican  Fsdbbation  of  Labob  —  Continued. 

AverBBB  monthly 
membership  reported. 


Namb  or  Obganuation.  1906.  1909.  1910. 
Lithographio  Preas  Feeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

International  Protective  Association 1,000  900 

Longshoremen's  Association.  International 31,600  21,300  20,800 

MachiniaU.  International  Association  of 62. 100  48,400  66.900 

Maintenaneeof  Way  Employees,  International  Brotherhood  of.  13,600  10,000  8,700 

Marble  Workers,  International  Association  of 2,200  2,400  2,700 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amalg'd  6,300  6,300  6,400 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Plater  and  Brass  Workers'  International 

Union  of  North  America 10,000  10,000  10,000 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United 262.600  267.000  233,700 

Molders' Union  of  North  America,  Iron 60,000  60,000  60.000 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of 37,600  39.400  40,000 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers of  America,Brotherhood of  64,800  60,600  63,600 

Paper  Makers  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 4,300  1,000  1,600 

Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America 6,600  6,000  6,200 

Pavers  and  Hammermen,  International  Union  of 1 ,600  1,600  1 ,600 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada 2,000  2,600  3.200 

Photo-Engravers'  Union  of  North  America,  International 2 ,  900  3 ,  200  3 ,  600 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers*  Union  of  America,  International 6,000  4,000  4,000 

Plasterers' Intefnational  Ass'n  of  United  States  and  Canada 14,600  15,200 

Plumbers,  Qas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  United  Association  of 18,000  18,400  20,000 

Potteia,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 6,900  6,900  6, 800 

Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  United 600  200  200 

Print  Cutters'  Association  of  America,  National 400  400  400 

Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Machine 600  600  600 

Printers'   Union  of   North  America,   International  Steel  and 

Copperplate 1,200  1.200  1,300 

Printers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Tip 200  200  200 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  International 17,200  17,800  18,600 

Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  United  States  and 

Canada,  International  Brotherhood  of 1,000  700 

Quany  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  America 4,600  4,600  6,000 

Roofers*  Union  of  America,  International  Slate  and  Tile 600  600  600 

Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers.  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of 1 ,000  1 ,000  1 ,  100 

Saw  Smiths'  National  Union 300  800  300 

Seamen's  Union  of  America,  International 26,600  16,800  16,000 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance,  Amalgamated 16, 100  16,000  16,200 

Shingle  Weavers'  Union  of  America.  International 1 ,700  1,800  1 ,800 

Shipwrights,  Joiners  and  Calkers  of  America,  National  Union  of  1,600  1,600  900 

Slate  Workers,  International  Union  of 2,700  2. 100  1 ,400 

Spinners*  Association,  Cotton  Mule 2,200  2,200  2,200 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Helpers  of  America,  Inter- 
national Association  of 6,600  6,600  6,600 

Steel  Plate  Transferrers'  Association  of  America 100  100  100 

Stereotypers' and  Electrotjrpers' Union  of  North  America,  Int'l.  8,100  3,600  4,000 

Stone  Cutters' Association,  Journeymen 8,300  8,900  8.000 

Stove  Mounters'  International  Union 1 ,400  1 ,000  900 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalga- 
mated Association  of 32.000  33,300  36,700 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 9,300  8,000  8,000 

Tailors'  Union  of  America,  Journeymen 16,100  13,200  11 ,700 

Teamsters,  International  Brotherhood  of 37,700  82,000  35,800 

Telagraphers,  Order  of  Railroad 16.000  16,000  20,000 

Telsgnphers' Union  of  America,  The  Commercial 1,900  1,000  1,000 
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National  Unions  Afiujatbd  With  nn  Ambbican  Fbdbsation  or  Labob — Condudid. 

ATWg>  momihly 
membenhip  reported. 

Namb  or  Oboanuation.  1908.  1909.  1910. 

TeztUeWorkenof  America.  United 12.900  lO.OOO  10.000 

ThefttricAl  Stage  Employee*' IntmnatioDAl  Ailianoe 6.200  8,000  9.000 

Tile  Layers  and  Helpers*  Union.  International  Ceramio  Mosaio 

andEncausUo 1.900  1.700  1.900 

Tin  FUte  Workers' Protective  AsBooUtion  of  America.  Int'l. .. .  1.400  1.500  800 

Tobacco  Workers' International  Union 4.600  4.300  4.100 

Trayelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers'  International 

Union  of  America 500  500  600 

Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors' International  Union 1,300 

Typosimphieal  Union.  Intomational 44.000  45.500  49.100 

Upholsterers'  International  Union  of  North  America 2.800  2.800  2.800 

Watch  Case  Engrsvers,  Intomational  Association  of 200  200  200 

Weavers*  Amalgamated  Association.  Elastic  Goring 100  100  100 

Wire  Weavers' Protectivo  Association.  American 300  300  300 

Wood  Carvers'  Association  of  North  America.  International.. . .  1 .300  1,300  1 .200 

Woodsmen  and  Saw  Mill  Workers.  International  Brotherhood  of  300  700  600 

Wood  Workers'  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated.  4.000  4.100  3,200 

Total 1.586.885  1.482.872  1.562.112 

The  benefits  paid  to  members  by  national  unions  in  1908, 
1909  and  1910  were  as  follows: 

1908. 

Death  benefits $1,257,244  29 

Death  benefito  (memberi'  wives) 31,390  00 

Sick  benefiU 593.541  34 

TraveUttg  benefits 51.093  86 

Tool  insurance 5.871  63 

Unemployed  benefits. 205.254  31 

Total $2,144,395  43 


1909. 

$1,187,043  51 

49.200  00 

731.955  15 

51.967  87 

5.063  02 

484.028  49 

1910. 

$1,320,641  5^ 

53.492  00 

719.165  66 

42.909  55 

6.945  41 

197.806  00 

$2,509,258  04 

$2,340,962  14 

Owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  industrial  situation,  expendi- 
tures for  unemployment  benefits  decreased  $286,220,  or  by  about 
two-thirds,  i^  the  year  1910.  During  the  same  year  expenses  for 
death  benefits  increased  $138,598,  while  expenses  for  sick  and 
traveling  benefits  decreased  slightly,  the  net  result  being  a  de- 
crease of  $168,295  from  the  preceding  year  in  the  total  sum  of 
expenditures.  The  detailed  figures  are  reprinted  in  the  following 
table.  They  do  not  include  the  considerable  sums  expended  in 
the  way  of  benefits  by  the  local  lodges  or  branches  of  the  national 
unions  and  not  reported  to  the  national  oflScers. 
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BamFm  Paid  bt  Intuucational  OBOAioiATiom  AvnuAm  with  nn  A.  F.  or  L.  1010.* 

Death 


Death 
benefiu. 
$2,700  00 
22.446  00 
8,100  00 
3.76b  00 
14.500  00 


benefite, 
members' 

wivee. 

$626  00 


Oboamuations. 

Bakera 

Barben 

BoUennaken 

Bookbiadera 

Boot  and  iboe  worken 

Brick,    tile    and    terra    ootta 

workers 800  00     

Bridge    and    structural    iron 

workers 11,200  00     

Broommakers 825  00     

Brushmakers 60  00     

Carpenters.  Brotherhood 260,001  77    33,660  00 

Carpenters.  Amalgamated 2.064  60     

Carriage  and  wagon  wooers. .  760  00     

CarTer8.wood 2,660  00     

Cigarmakefs 226.000  00      4,800  00 


Siok 

beneats. 

$11,666  66 

40.111  82 


TrsTeling 
benefits. 


Unem- 
ployed 
benefite. 


60.622  06 


600  00 


90,000  00 
7.765  66 


$16  00 


184  66  $31,810  06 


Clerks. 

Commercial  telegraphers 

Coopers 

Curtain  opeiatiTes,  laoe 

Catting  die  and  cutter  makers . 

Xaeetrical  workers 

Engrayers.  watch  case 

Fitters,  steam 

Foundry  employees 

Freight  handlers 

Qarment  workers,  ladies' 

QUm  botUe  btowers 

Glass  workers.  Amalgamated. . 

Hatters 

Hodcarrien 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Jeweliy  workers 

Lather* 

Leather  woAer*  on  horse  goods 

Lithographers 

Lithographic  pressf seders 

Machine    printers    and    color 

mixers 

Machinists 

Meat  cutters 

Metal  poUshers.' 

Metal  workers,  sheet 

Molders 

Painters 

Patternmakers 

Paying  cutters 

Photo^ngravers 

Piano  and  organ  workers 

Plumbers 

Potters 

Print  cutters 

Printing  piessiiieii 

Pulp  and  sulphite  workers 

Quarry  worlcers 


186,000  00 
16,720  00 


41.000  00   76,000  00 


260  00 


7,400  00 
1,200  00 
2,770  60 
4,026  00 

376  00  

8,400  00  

30  00 

2,000  00  

400  00 
8.110  00 

160  00  

66,000  00  40.000  00 

602  00 

76.000  00   1.000  00  4.000  00 

4.10000  

44,900  00 
2,700  00 


1,000  00 


075  00 
1,000  00 


1.500  00 


67,671  22 

10.666  00 

134  00 


4.461  80 

2.000  00 

12,600  00 

300  00 


6,428  00 


600  00     

38,800  00     

1,80000     

6,750  00     

11,60000     

68,632  00     136,464  10 

86.240  00      0.326  00       10,075  00 

3,200  00     6,027  70 

1.00000     

1.876  00 

2.000  00 

10,000  00 

300  00 

076  25 

17,100  00 


1,060  00 


4,023  05 
3,038  62 


000  00 
600  00 


3,000  00 


760  00 


*  Ezeiusiye  of  tool  insurance,  as  follows:  Carpenters, 
$180;  freight  handlers,  $28.  and  patternmakers,  $2,626. 


kted.  $4,168;  oanrers,  woody 
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BairanTB  Paid  bt  Imtibnational  OBOANUATioNft,  Etc.  —  Concluded. 


Obqanisations. 

Bailroad  telegraphers 

Railway  carmen 

Railway  employeee,  street  and 
eleotrio 

Sawsmiths 

Shipwrishts 

Slate  and  tile  roofers 

Spinners 

Stereotypers  and  electrotypers 

Stonecutters 

Stove  mounters 

Switchmen 

Tailors 

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  workers 

Travelers'  goods  and  leather 
workers 

Tunnel  and  subway  construc- 
tors  

Typographical  union 

Weavers,  elastic  goring 

Weavers,  wire 


Death 

benefits. 

Death  members'  Sick 

benefits.  wives.  benefits. 

$85,800  00     

3,749  60     $24,553  05 


Unem- 
Traveling  ployed 
benefits.        benefits. 


20.000  00     $19,777  85 

500  00 

00     


1.900 

800 

1,500 

2,400 

1,800 

1,700 

128,550 

10,412 

70 

1,250 


$300  00 


600  00 


16,000  00 


21.820  55 
5,271  00 


350  00        $462  00 


1,200  00 

43.045  00 

300  00 

1,056  60 


600  00      1,500  00 
200  00     


800  00 
144  00 


Total $1,320,641  52  $53,492  00  $719,165  66  $42,909  55  $197,808  00 


BBNBriTB  Paid  bt  CioARUAKXBa'  Intebmational  Union,  1879-1910b. 


Ybab.1I 
1879*.. 
1880... 
1881 1.. 
1882}.. 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890§.. 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897**. 


Strike 
benefit. 

$3,668  23 
4.950  36 
21,797  68 
44.850  41 
27,812  13 
143,547  36 
61,087  28 
54,402  61 
13.871  62 
45,303  62 
5.202  52 
18.414  27 
33.531  78 
37,477  60 
18,228  15 
44,966  76 
44.039  06 
27.446  46 
12.175  09 


Sick 
benefit. 


Death  or 

total 
disability      Traveling 
benefit.  benefit. 


Out-of-work 
benefit. 


$3,987  73 

17,145  28 

22,250  56 

31,551  50 

29,379  89 

42.225  59 

63.900  88 

58.824  19 

59.519  94 

64.660  47 

87.472  97 

89.906  30 

104.391  83 

106.758  37 

112.567  06 

109,208  62 

112.774  63 


$75  00 

1.674  25 

2.690  00 

8.920  00 

4.214  00 

4.820  00 

8.850  00 

21,319  75 

19,175  60 

26.043  00 

38.068  35 

44.701  97 

49,468  33 

62,158  77 

66.725  98 

78,768  09 

69,186  67 


$2,080  15 
12,747  09 
20,386  64 
37,135  20 
39,632  08 
26,683  54 
31,835  71 
49,281  04 
42,894  75 
43,540  44 
37,914  72 
53,535  73 
47,732  47 
60,476  11 
42,154  17 
41.657  16 
83.076  22 
29.067  04 


$22,760  50 

21.223  50 

17,460  75 

89.402  75 

174,517  25 

166,377  25 

175.767  25 

117.471  40 


Mem- 
ber- 
ship, ft 
2.729 
4,440 
14.604 
11,430 
13.214 
11,371 
12,000 
24,672 
20.560 
17.133 
17.555 
24,624 
24.221 
26.678 
26,788 
27,828 
27,760 
27,318 
26.347 


Cash 

balance. 

$5,066  2^ 

11,151  62 

37,740  79 

77,506  29 

126,783  30 

70,078  3O 

85,511  40 

172.813  25 

227,288  24 

239,190«53 

285,136  54 

383,072  82 

421.950  06 

503,829  20 

456,732  l3 

340,788  06 

236,213  05 

177,033  l2 

194,240  30 


b  Cigarmakers'  Official  Journal  April  15, 1911. 

*  Weekly  dues.  10  cents.  f  Weekly  dues,  15  cents.  %  Weekly  dues,  20  cents. 

IT  The  fiscal  year  prior  to  January  1,  1886,  closed  on  October  31. 

I  Weekly  dues,  25  cenU.  **  Weekly  dues.  30  cents. 

ft  Exclusive  of  members  paying  only  15  cents  or  20  cents  a  week  since  1897  and  1888.  respectively 
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BBNBFm  Paid  bt  Cioabiiakvbs*  Intkbnational  Ukxon.  1879-1910b  —  Concluded, 


Death  or 

total 

Mem- 

Strike 

Biok 

diaabiUty 

Traveling 

Out-of-worV 

:    ber- 

Caah 

YlAH.^ 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

ship.tt 

balance. 

1898... 

825.118  59  $111,283  60 

$94,939  83  $25,237  43 

$70,197  70  $26,460  $227,597  01 

1899... 

12.331  63 

107.785  07 

98.993  83 

24.234  33 

38.037  00 

28.994 

292,407  95 

1900... 

137.823  23 

117,455  84 

98.291  00 

33,238  13 

23,897  00 

33.955 

314,806  24 

1901... 

105.216  71 

134,614  11 

138.456  38 

44,652  73 

27,083  76 

83,974 

321,124  33 

1902... 

85.274  14 

137.403  45 

128.447  63 

45,314  05 

21,071  00 

37.023 

361.811  29 

1903... 

20.858  16 

147.054  56 

138.975  91 

52.621  41 

15,558  00 

39.301 

495.117  01 

1904... 

32,888  88 

163.226  18 

151.752  93 

58,728  71 

29,872  50 

41.536 

589,234  20 

1906... 

9.820  83 

165.917  80 

162.818  82 

55,293  93 

35,168  60 

40.075 

688.679  13 

1906... 

44,735  43 

162.905  82 

185.514  17 

50.660  21 

23,911  00 

39.250 

714.506  14 

1907... 

22.644  68 

173,605  67 

207,558  87 

60.063  86 

19.497  60 

41,337 

775,305  85 

1908... 

32.423  39 

184.755  69 

220,979  71 

46,613  44 

101.483  60 

40.354 

705,960  75 

1909... 

19.999  58 

186.983  28 

238,284  47 

41.589  34 

76.107  25 

44,414 

672.184  39 

1910... 

221.044  70 

189.438  59 

226.717  53 

39,828  77 

39,917  00 

43.837 

489.426  98 

b  dsftrmakerB*  Official  Journal  April  15. 1911. 

?The  fiscal  year  prior  to  January  1, 1886,  dosed  on  October  31. 
t  Ezeiueive  of  members  pajring  only  15  or  Tf)  cents  a  week  since  1897  and  1888,  respectively 

Austria* 

The  membership  of  Austrian  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the 
national  federation  decreased  from  415,256  in  1909,  to  400,665 
in  1910,  showing  a  loss  of  14,691  members,  and  a  loss  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  members  since  1907,  when  these  unions  had 
their  highest  membership  of  501,099.  Most  members  lost  by  the 
national  unions  were  gained  by  the  Czech  unions  which  have 
about  70,000  members  now.  The  following  table  shows  the  mem- 
bership of  Austrian  trade  unions  since  1892: 

Unions. 


Local 

District 

Member- 

End of 

—                    National. 

branches. 

org. 

Total. 

ship. 

Increase 

1892 

10 

474 

240 

724 

46,606 

1896 

17 

775 
1,284 

284 
242 

1,076 
.    1,556 

98,669 
119,334 

52,063 

1899 

30 

20.665 

1901 

32 

1,273 

266 

1,571 

110,060 

t284 

1902 

47 

1,397 

241 

1,685 

135.178 

16,128 

1903 

61 

1,623 

192 

1,866 

154.665 

10,487 

1904 

45 

2,108 

121 

2,274 

189.121 

34,456 

1905 

47 

2,964 

100 

3,111 

323.099 

133,978 

1906 

49 

4.062 

89 

448.270 

125,171 

1907 

49 

6,030 

77 

5,166 

601,094 

52,824 

1908 

51 

5,337 

78 

6,466 

482,279 

tl8.816 

1909 

52 

4.371 

27 

4,460 

416,266 

t67.023 

1910 

"  .im 



400,665 

t 14, 691 

*  CorreapondenzblaU  der  OtntrdikommiMion  der  OtwerkfchafUn  DetUschlandM,  Berlin,  July  15, 1911. 
t  Decrease. 
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Beoeipts  of  the  national  unions  in  1910  were  8,604,176  crowns, 
expenditures  8,023,783  crowns,  and  funds  in  the  treasury 
amounted  to  11,377,344  crowns,  not  including  a  strike  fund  of 
3,530,436  crowns  which  is  administered  separately. 

Belgiimi.* 
The  total  membership  of  Belgian  trade  unions  in  190©,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained  by  the  secretary  of  the  "Conmiission 
Syndicale'*  of  Belgium,  was  138,928,  comprising  102,511  mem- 
bers of  socialist  or  independent  unions  and  36,417  members  of 
Christian  unions.  The  membership  of  these  unions  by  industries 
is  as  follows : 

Umom. 


Sodaliflt  or 

iNDtmsT.                  *                                independent.  Chriatian. 

Minet 26,727  4.292 

Testilee 18.000  9. 140 

Metal 13,819  .           3,439 

Stone 9,660  1.008 

01e« 6,847     

Dianiond 4,300     

Wood 3,820  2,352 

AUothen 19,438  16,188 


Totd 102,611  38.417 


Denmark.  t« 
The  Danish  Central  Federation  of  Labor  included,  at  the  end 
of  1910,  64  national  federations  and  7  local  unions  with  a  total 
membership  of  101,563,  showing  a  slight  increase  in  membership 
over  the  previous  year  when  it  was  98,643.  Besides,  there  were 
about  thirty  thousand  workmen  in  organizations  not  affiliated  with 
the  central  federation,  thus  making  the  total  membership  of  all 
unions  in  Denmark  131,563.  The  largest  national  federations 
affiliated  with  the  central  body  were,  unskilled  laborers  (29,997)  ; 
blacksmiths  and  machinery  constructors  (10,000);  furniture 
makers* (6,229)  ;  and  masons  (5,083).  The  largest  of  tbe  unaf- 
filiated organizations  were  the  plumbers  (11,000),  the  railroad 
employees  (6,225),  the  carpenters  (3,839)  and  the  brewery 
workers  (3,838). 

*  8€Mnlk  Intematianal  Rtporl  on  Um  Trad*  Union  Moumont,  by  the  international  aeoretary  of 
the  national  trade  union  centers.    Berlin.  1011. 
t  Corr§9pondonobtaU,  ate.,  Berlin,  May  13.  1011. 
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In  March,  1910,  there  were  48  imemployment  insurance  funds 
in  existence,  with  95,289  members,  of  whom  9,561  were  women. 
Unemployment  benefits  i>aid  out  in  1909-1910  amounted  to 
1,473,872  crowns.  Receipts  for  the  same  period  were  1,946,259 
crowns,  of  which  1,117,997  crowns  were  contributed  by  the 
workers  and  the  rest  by  the  government  and  the  municipalities. 

FraBM.* 

The  number  of  trade  unions  (syndicats  professionnels  ouvriers) 
in  France,  on  the  first  of  January,  1910,  was  5,260  with  977,350 
members,  showing  an  increase  in  membership  of  35,289  and  a 
decrease  of  94  unions  since  January  1,  1909. 

Number  of  unions,  membership  and  per  cent  of  union  members 
to  total  number  employed  in  specified  industries,  on  January  1, 
1909,  and  January  1,  1910^  were  as  follows: 

ofuBion 

NuMBBB  o»  Umom.     Nvkbbb  or  Mmwwh,     to  total 

* '  »  number 

iNouvnuu.  Jan.  1. 1000  Jan.  1.1010.  Jan.  1.1000.  Jan.  1.1010.  wnploywi. 

Commsroe  and  trEDsportotioD S80  001  273,832  208.711  26.70 

Building 814  770  02.623  102.250  10.18 

Metal 668  628  08.861  01.720  16.83 

Textiles 866  840  70.668  78.684  18.18 

Minea 06  06  67.068  67.867  87.48 

Acriculture.  fofectiy  and  fiahinc. . . .  651  662  64.346  55.143  1.80 

Food  pfToducts.  Commerce  and  man-  •' 

ufaotureof 841  818  68.686  40.847  8.16 

Chemical  produoU 132  128  40.806  80.604  34.80 

Wood  and  furniture 357  866  35.600  37.780  16.07 

Clothing,  dyeing  and  cleanins 278  255  24.062  26.686  6.04 

Paper  and  printing 318  322  27.416-  26.306  20.50 

Uberal  profeenona 120  136  23.766  26,222  16.00 

Leather  and  hides 206  202  27.626  26.037  17.80 

Stone,  glass  and  clay  products 164  158  17,847  10,084  13.31 

Domestic  sad  personal  service 06  05  17.381  16,146  1.58 

Quarries 75  71  10.030  14,606  24.26 

Total 5,364  5,260        044.761        077,350     


From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  miners  and  the 
employees  in  the  chemical  industry  have  the  largest  percentage 
of  organized  workers,  including  respectively  37.48  per  cent  and 
34.80  per  cent  of  all  employees,  while  the  workers  in  the  clothing 
industry  are  unionized  only  to  the  extent  of  6.04  per  cent  of  the 
employees,  and  the  lowest  percentage  is  shown  by  the  agricultural 


•  JMl^n  de  VO^/kot  du  Travail.  Paris.  Nov..  1010. 
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workers  and  those  engaged  in  personal  and  domestic  service,  with 
1.89  and  1.58  per  cent  of  organized  employees  respectively.  Over 
one-third  of  all  organized  workmen  (350,04:1)  are  found  in  Paris 
and  the  surrounding  department  of  the  Seine. 

Germany.* 

The  total  membership  of  German  trade  unions  in  1910  was 
2,688,144,  comparing  with  a  membership  of  2,447,538  in  1909, 
and  showing  a  gain  of  240,606  members  since  1909.  The  most 
important  gains  were  made  by  the  Qewerkschaften  or  social- 
democratic  unions,  their  membership  increasing  from  1,832,667 
in  1909,  to  2,017,298  in  1910,  with  a  net  gain  of  184,631  mem- 
bers. The  Federation  of  Christian  unions  gained  24,378  mem- 
bers, the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  gained  14,543  members,  and 
17,054  members  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  unaffiliated 
and  local  organizations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  financial  statistics,  and  com- 
parative membership  for  1909  and  1910: 

MwiMBBBny  FnfAXOH,  1910  (or  iiAitn).t 

IntnMe  Expcodi-       Cadhon 

1W9.        mo.      in  mo.    ~    • 


SodAMeiDocrfttie national unioDi...  1,882,M7  3.017.206  184,031  04.872.100  67.026.580  82.876.801 

Hineh-DonekcrunioiM 106.028  122.871  14.848  2.028.008  2,632,381  2,001.074 

Federation  of  Chriftiuittnioui 270.781  206.120  24.378  6.480.004  4.010.270  0.113,710 

UnaflUiated  ^»^'a*m>  and  local  organ- 

isationi 2^.002  263,148  17.064  1,870.243  1.880,606  1,878.403 

Total 2.447,688  2.688.144  240.606  74.800.120  06.065.762  62,503,782 


t  Mark  =  23.8  rents. 

Receipts  for  all  German  unions  increased  about  15  million 
marks  in  1910  (59^/^  millions  in  1909  and  74%  millions  in 
1910),  and  the  increase  in  expenditures  was  about  13  millions 
(54  millions  in  1909  and  67  millions  in  1910).  The  social 
democratic  unions,  whose  expenditures  were  about  58  millions 
out  of  a  total  of  69  millions  expended  by  all  unions,  spent  20% 
million  marks  on  strike  benefits  in  1910  or  fully  12%  millions 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  expenditures  on  unemploy- 
ment benefits  by  the  same  unions  decreased  2%  millions  in  1910 
(9%  millions  in  1909  and  7  millions  in  1910).  Benefits  for  sick- 
ness and  invalidity  were  respectively  9  millions  and  5  millions 
in  1910,  and  exceed  by  a  slight  margin  only  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  the  same  purpose  in  the  preceding  year, 

•  ConupondenMaU  etc.,  Berlin,  Aug,  12,  1011. 
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The  growth  of  social-democratic  unions  since  1891  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Gbowth  of  Social  Democratic  UmoNs  (Gbwbbxscha>tbn),  1891-1910. 

RSCKIPTB.'*  EXPBNDITUKZS.* 


National 

No.  of 

Member- 

Women 

No. 

Aggregate 

No. 

Aggregate 

TSAX. 

uniooA. 

branchefl. 

ship. 

included,  unions. 

amount. 

unions. 

amount. 

1891.... 

62 

2.551 

277,659 

49 

1.116.658 

47 

1,606,534 

1802 

56 

3,956 

237,094 

4.355 

46 

2.031.922 

60 

1,786,271 

1893.... 

61 

4,133 

223.530 

5.384 

44 

2.246.366 

44 

2.036,025 

1894... 

54 

4.350 

246,494 

5,251 

41 

2.685.564 

44 

2.135.606 

1895.... 

53 

4,819 

259,175 

6.697 

47 

3.036.803 

48 

2,488.015 

1866.... 

51 

5,430 

329.230 

15,265 

49 

3.616.444 

50 

3.323.713 

1897.... 

56 

6,151 

412,359 

14.644 

51 

4.063.696 

52 

3.642.807 

1898.... 

57 

6,756 

493,742 

13,481 

57 

6,608,667 

67 

4.279,726 

1899.... 

55 

7,623 

580,473 

19.280 

65 

7.687.154 

66 

6,450.876 

1900. . . . 

58 

680.427 

22,844 

58 

9.464,075 

68 

8.068,021 

1901 

57 

677.510 

23.699 

56 

9,722.720 

56 

8,967,168 

1902.... 

60 

8.634 

733.206 

28.218 

60 

11,097.774 

60 

10,253.669 

1903.... 

63 

887,698 

40.666 

63 

16.419.991 

63 

13.724.336 

1904.... 

63 

1.052,108 

48,604 

63 

20.190.630 

63 

17.788.766 

1905. . . . 

64 

9.525 

1.344.803 

74.411 

64 

27.812.267 

64 

26.024.234 

1906. . . . 

66 

11,037 

1,689,709 

118.908 

66 

41.602.939 

66 

36.963.413 

1907 

61 

1.865.506 

136.929 

63 

61.896.784 

63 

43.122.619 

1906. . . . 

60 

1,831,731 

138.443 

62 

48.644.396 

62 

42.067.616 

1909. . . . 

57 

11,725 

1,832.667 

133.888 

67 

60.529.114 

67 

46.264,031 

1910 

53 

11,926 

2,017,298 

161.512 

67 

64,372,190 

67 

57.926.666 

*In  marks. 


The  numbers  of  members  in  the  19  principal  unions  for  the 
past  three  years  were  as  follows : 


OBOANXZATIOir. 


Affiliation.  - 


Metal  workers Social  Democratic. 

Masons 

Factory  operatives 

Wood  workers 

Transport  woricers 

Miners 

Textile  workers 

Miners Cbrinian 

Railway  mechanics Independent 

Building  laborers Social  Democratic . 

Printers ■              " 

Carpenters •               • 

Painters •               ■ 

Tailors 

Machinists  and  metal  workers Hirsch-Duncker. . . 

Shoemakers Social  Democratic. 

Brewery  workers ■               * 

Textile  workers Christian 

Building  mechanics  and  laborers "        


NUMBBB  OF  MaUBBBfl. 


1910. 

415.863 

173.626 

159,162 

168.767 

124,891 

120,493 

113.822 

82.028 

80,447 

61,867 

60.923 

64.908 

42.692 

42.152 

40.584 

39.954 

37.075 

34.756 

34.048 


1909. 
366.270 
171.337 
136,946 
148.942 
92,039 
113.328 
101.488 
78.619 
66.767 
66.663 
67.836 
53.077 
39.201 
88.208 
37,647 
36,138 
33.695 
30.263 
34,418 


1908. 

860,099 

175,019 

136.195 

146.337 

88,096 

112,192 

116,403 

75,260 

41.064 

55.526 

65,482 

51,119 

39,485 

39.806 

37.976 

37.097 

33.279 

37,561 

35,302 
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Great  BiitaiiLf 

At  the  end  of  1910  the  number  of  trade  unions  known  by  the 
British  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  in  exist- 
ence was  1,154,  with  a  total  membership  of  2,426,692,  showing 
an  increase  of  79,493  members  or  3.4  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  is  the  largest  membership  recorded  in  the  history  of 
British  trade  unionism,  being  0.6  per  cent  larger  than  the  highest 
previously  attained,  in  the  year  1907^. 

The  following  table  gives  the  membership,  by  groups  of  trades, 
of  British  trade  unions  at  the  end  of  the  years  1908,  1909  and 
1910: 

Mbmbbiisbip  at  m  "Exm  or  — 

r  *  . 

Qboutc  or  Tradu.  1008.  1009.  1010. 

BuUding 178.081  103.601  167,708 

Mining  And  quarryinc 718,052  717,025  729,728 

Metal,  engineering  and  ihipbuilding 304.776  367,385  360,374 

Textile 362.606  365,405  370.108 

Clothing 66,637  66,036  66,783 

RaUway  wrvioe 118,713  112,130  116.214 

Tramway  and  other  land  transport 37.237  38.536  42.091 

Seamen.  a.M  k  and  wharf  Ubor 64.702  61.420  71,630 

Printing 72,070  71.261  73.880 

Other  occupations  302,006  303,600  410,380 

Total 2.376.760      2.347,100      2,426,602 


All  groups  of  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  building  trades, 
show  increases  in  membership  over  the  previous  year,  and  in  the 
mining,  textile,  transport  (except  railway  service),  and  printing 
groups,  as  well  as  in  the  group  of  "  Other  Occupations,"  the  mem- 
bership for  1910  was  the  highest  yet  recorded.  The  number  of 
women  trade  union  members,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  industry,  rose  from  209,573  at  the  end  of  1909, 
to  221,272  inj  1910. 

The  following  table*  gives  a  summary  of  the  financial  statistics 
of  the  hundred  principal  unions,  embracing  over  60  per  cent  of 
all  members  of  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year© 
1900-1909,  statistics  for  1910  not  being  available: 

I  The  Board  of  Trade  Lahovr  OoMdU,  London.  Axigust.  1911. 
The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  OoMcUe,  London.  December,  1010. 
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PBK  cmm  or  total  fob  — 


Unem- 

Working 

Unem- 

Strike 

ploywi 

Other    and  other 

ploy«i 

Ybab. 

tOMauWht 

funds. 

Total.       benefits.  beaefiU.  beneflta  azpenaes. 

benefits. 

1900... 

1.206.130 

£3.729.136 

£1.440.074  . 

9.8 

18.1 

47.1 

25.0 

£261.114 

1901... 

1.216.198 

4.133.109 

1.638,312 

12.8 

19.8 

43.9 

23.5 

325.249 

1902... 

1.212.296 

4,418.724 

1.799.676 

12.2 

23.9 

41.5 

22.4 

430.140 

19CB... 

1.200.966 

4.601,873 

1.916.286 

9.2 

26.8 

41.2 

22.8 

612.767 

1904... 

1.196.764 

4.669.941 

2.043,667 

6.7 

32.0 

41.6 

20.7 

664.245 

1906... 

1.213.667 

4.818.302 

2.064.959 

10.3 

26.4 

43.6 

20.7 

623.622 

1906... 

1,297,967 

6.204,676 

1.060.099 

7.8 

21.6 

47.1 

23.6 

424,370 

1907... 

1.469,967 

5.644.876 

2.056,430 

6.6 

22.5 

47.5 

28.4 

463.783 

1906... 

1.434.930 

6.178.446 

3,204.411 

19.0 

31.4 

33.2 

16.4 

1.005.721 

1909... 

1.422.299 

6.061.460 

2,687.416 

5.8 

35.1 

39.6 

19.6 

943.659 

Accumulated  funds  at  the  end  of  1909  amounted  to  £5,051,460, 
showing  a  decrease  of  £119,733  from  the  preceding  year,  this 
decrease  being  parallel  with  a  decrease  of  £177,551  in  the  income 
and  a  decrease  of  £523,767  in  the  expenditures.  The  total  amount 
expended  on  unemployed  benefits  decreased  only  slightly  (£1,005,- 
721  in  1908  and  £943,659  in  1909),  while  the  proportion  of 
expenditures  on  the  same  benefits  was  tlje  highest  reached  in  any 
year  (35.1  per  cent  of  all  expenditures).  There  was  an  enormous 
decrease  in  the  amount  spent  for  strike  benefits  (£608,776  in  1908 
and  £154,991  in  1909),  this  result  being  due  mainly  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disputes  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
industry  and  in  the  textile  trades.  Expenditures  per  member  on 
sick  and  accident  benefits  were  6s.  2d.  in  1909,  a  decrease  of  2d. 
from  the  previous  year,  and  superannuation  benefits  in  the  same 
year  averaged  5s.  3^/^d.,  an  increase  of  4d.  over  1908. 

Hungary.* 
The  total  membership  of  Hungarian  trade  unions  at  the  end 
of  1909  was  85,266,  showing  a  decrease  for  the  second  year  in 
succession,  the  decrease  being  16,788  for  the  year  1909,  and 
28,138  for  the  year  1908.  Out  of  the  total  membership,  74,482 
were  members  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the  national  federa- 
tion. The  membership  of  industrial  unions  since  1901  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

*  S^renik  Inttmational  Report  on  th$  Trade  Union  MotemerU,  Etc.,  Berlin,  1911. 
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Trade  Unions  in  Manupacturcs  and  Mechanical  Indostribb. 

Annual  Increabb. 

Number  of  / • « 

End  or  —  membcra.       Number.     Per  cent. 

1901 10,000     

1902 16,270 

1903 : 41,138 

1904 63 .  169 

1906 71 , 173 

1906 129,332 

1907 : . . . .        130, 192 

1908 102,054 

1909 86,266 


5,270 

62.7 

26,868 

169.9 

12,031 

29.3 

18,004 

33.9 

68,159 

81,7 

860 

0.6 

♦28,138 

♦21.6 

♦16.788 

♦19.7 

♦  Deereaae. 

The  strongest  groups  of  unions  in  1909  were  those  of  the  metal 
workers  (13,616,  or  a  loss  of  8,386)  ;  the  wood  workers  (11,351, 
decrease  751) ;  the  building  trades  (9,720,  decrease  5,780);  and 
the  printers  (9,154,  increase  2^36). 

Eeceipts  amounted  to  1,506,637  crowns  in  1909,  expenditures 
to  1,421,116  crowns,  and  cash  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  1,279,579  crowns. 

Italy.t 

At  the  beginning  of  1910  the  number  of  members  of  industrial 
unions  in  Italy  was  167,256,  comparing  with  175,836  in  1909, 
and  showing  a  decrease  of  7,580  members.  The  metal  trades  in- 
creased their  membership  from  8,000  to  11,330,  and  the  lithogra- 
phers from  954  to  1,340,  while  the  membership  of  most  other 
federations  remained  stationary  or  decreased.  The  membership 
of  agricultural  unions  decreased  from  405,149  in  1909  to  378,156 
in  1910,  and  of  these,  163,355  were  members  of  unions  affiliated 
with  the  national  federation. 

The  number  of  local  industrial  unions  and  members,  by  trades, 
in  1909  and  1910,  was  as  follows : 

t  BoUMino  delT  UjSicio  del  Lavoro,  Home,^Aug\i8t,  1910. 
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Unions. 

Railway  employees 

Building  trades 

Typographioal  trades 

Metal  trades 

Textile  workers 

Hat  makers 

Seamen «. 

State  employees 

Bakers 

Glass  workers 

Hospital  emplosrees 

Chemical  workers 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees 

Pottery  workers 

Bookbinders 

Wood  workers 

Leather  workers 

lithographers 

Bottle  makers 

Glass  workers'  helpers 

Railway  employees  (Sardinia) 

Window  glsas  workers 

Clothing  cutters 

Sulphur  workers 

Jewelry  workers 

Butcher  workmen 

Total 2,538 


NuMBSR  or  Local 

NuMBBB  or 

Unions. 

Members. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

1,250 

1.250 

44,961 

44.961 

487 

434 

41,782 

42.220 

119 

71 

12,578 

12.400 

70 

81 

8.000 

11.330 

103 

80 

11.124 

9.491 

43 

44 

5,510 

5.802 

* 

10 

e 

5,766 

58 

52 

9,082 

4.953 

100 

78 

8.593 

4.846 

19 

19 

3.526 

3.526 

69 

59 

3.465 

3,465 

23 

25 

8.164 

3,192 

26 

12 

4.419 

2.614 

27 

26 

2,225 

2,097 

7 

15 

2.166 

2.064 

46 

53 

2,a-8 

1,831 

15 

16 

2.080 

1,589 

13 

30 

954 

1,340 

6 

7 

1.092 

1.240 

12 

13 

913 

1.181 

« 

1 

* 

1.100 

11 

10 

150 

■    169 

« 

9 

* 

80 

23 

* 

5.911 

e 

14 

* 

1,528 

s 

7 

• 

610 

e 

2.395       175.836       167,256 


*  Not  in  existence  or  lapsed. 

The  Netherlands. 
The  foUawing  table,  borrowed  from  the  Ihitch  government  re- 
port on  trade  unions,*  gives  the  membership  of  trade  unions  in 
Holland  for  the  years  1908,  1909  and  1910: 

MsifBEBSHIP,  JaNUABT  1, 

Obganixations.  1908.  1909.  1910. 

Protestant  unions 5,478  6.707  8.209 

Roman  Catholic  unions 19.446  19,885  22.924 

Other  denominational  unions 2,172  2.761  2,805 

Other  unions 95,622  98,450  109,912 

Total 122,718      127,803      143,850 

Switzerland.! 
According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  "  Swiss  trade 
union  federation"  the  membership  of  trade  unions  in  {Switzer- 
land, in  1909,  was  about  110,749,  this  figure  not  including  several 


*  Btknovl  oHraiehl  tan  den  onvfono  dtr  VakbeiDBging  op  1  Januari^  1910. 

t  SisraM  Jm^nuOMnal  Report  on  the  Trade  Union  Mofoment,  Etc.,  Berlin.  1911. 
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smaller  organizationfl  whose  membership  oould  not  be  ascertained. 
Of  the  total  number  of  trade  unionists,  62,099  were  members  of 
unions  affiliated  with  the  national  federation,  38,650  members 
of  independent  unions  and  10,000  members  of  Christian  unions. 
The  strongest  groups  of  unions  were  those  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, 33,000;  the  metal  workers,  13,110;  the  watch- 
makers, 10,000;  and  the  wood  wor^^rs,  6,510. 

The  receipts  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  national  federation 
amounted  in  1909  to  1,459,816  francs,  comparing  with  receipts 
of  1,443,860  francs  in  1908,  and  expenditures  in  19Q9  were 
1,163,503  francs,  comparing  with  expenditures  of  1,459,816  in 
1908. 
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RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 

United  States. 

Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  document  No.  645,  6l&t  Congress,  2d  session.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Comrnjissioner  of  Labor.  Vol.  VII.  Conditions  under  which 
children  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  Pages  303.  Vol.  VIII.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  its  relation  to  employment.  Pages  176.  Washington,  1911. 
Contents:     Vol.  VII.     Chapter  I.  Reason  for  leaving  school  and  going  to 

work.     Chapter  II.  Circumstances  possibly  influential  in  causing  children  to 

leave  school.     Chapter  III.  Industrial  experience  of  children.     Chapter  IV. 

Legal  conditions  atfecting  the  ^nployment  and  school  attendance  of  children. 

Chapter  V.  Retardation,  repeating  and  elimination. 

Vol.  VIII.  Chapter  I.  Scope  of  the  investigation;  the  juvenile  courts,  etc. 
Chapter  II.  Working  and  non-working  offenders  compared.  Chapter  III. 
Juvenile  delinquents,  by  occupation  and  offense.  Chapter  IV.  Offenses  show- 
ing direct  connection  with  occupation.  Chapter  V.  Night  work,  hours  of 
labor,  and  home  conditions  of.  delinquents.  Appendix  A.  Record  forms  used 
by  juvenile  courts.  Appendix  B.  Juvenile  court,  adult,  delinquency,  and 
newsboy  laws. 

Investigation  relative  to  wages  and  prices  of  commodities.     Senate  document 
No.  S47,  61st  Congress,  3d  session.     Washington,  1911.     4  volumes. 
Contents:     Vol.  I.  Report  of  committee  and  views  of  minority,  pages  187. 

Vol.  II.  Hearings  before  committee  and  digest  of  evidence,  pages   189-1155. 

Vol.  III.  Wages  and  prices  in  United  States  and  abroad,  pages  1157-2047. 

Vol.  IV.  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  United  States  and  abroad  and  index, 

pages  2051-2305. 

bV)urth  report  of  the  Comniissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910.     Washington, 

1911,  pages  465. 

Previous  reports  on  labor  conditions  in  Hawaii  were  issued  in  1901,  1902 
and  1905.  Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  present  report  include  population  by 
race,  the  sugar  industry,  conditions  of  employment  and  wages,  income  and 
cost  of  living  of  workpeople,  immigration  and  the  Japanese  strike  of  1909. 

Bulletin   of   the   Bureau   of   Labor.     Department   of   Commerce   and   Labor, 
January-March,   1911.     Nos.  92-93.     Washington,   1911. 

Leading  articles:  No.  92.  Industrial  accidents  in  Germany.  Workmen's 
cotopensation  and  insurance  legislation,  1911. 

No.  93.  Wholesale  prices,  1890-1910.  Cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

Illinois. 

IVenty-ninth  annual  coal  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
1910.    Springfield,  1911,  pages  XV-H537. 
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INDIAKA. 

Fourtemth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  of  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  establiahmentB,  laundries,  bakeries,  quarries,  printing  offices, 
hotels,  and  public  buildings,  1910.    Indianapolis,  1911,  pages  339. 

bVventh  biennial  report  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Commission,  1909-1910.  In- 
dianapolis, 1911,  pages  95. 

The  report  contains  a  history  of  strikes  in  Indiana  in  the  years  1909  and 
11>10,  and  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  labor  commission  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  or  settlement  of  strikes. 

Massachusetts. 
SSecond  annual  report  on  labor  organizations,  1909.    Part  III  of  the  fortieth 
annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor,  pages  2i63~355.     Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics.    Boston,  1911. 

The  total  number  of  labor  organizations  existing  in  Massachusetts  on 
December  1,  1900,  was  1,244,  one  more  than  in  1908.  The  aggregate  member- 
ship  of  1,185  organizations  makdng  reports  in  1909  was  168,037,  comparing 
with  a  membership  of  161,887  in  1908,  when  1,160  organizations  made  reports. 
Ihe  aggregate  sum  of  benefits  paid  to  members  by  414  unions  out  of  856 
answering  the  inquiries,  amounted  to  $175,686,  while  the  remaining  442 
unions  reported  the  payment  of  no  benefits  whatever.  Of  818  unions  answer- 
ing inquiries  concerning  trade  agreements,  418  or  51.10  per  cent  reported 
that  tl.ey  had  agreements  with  employers. 

Carroll  Davidson  Wright.     A  memorial  by  Horace  G.  Wadlin.     Part  IV  of 
the   fortieth   annual   report   on   the   statistics   of   labor    (pages   359-404). 
Bureau  of  Statistics.     Boston,  1911. 
Life  and  work  of  Colonel  Wright  with  special  reference  to  his  activities  as 

Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  United  States 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Fortieth  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor  for  the  year  1909.     Bureau 

of  Statistics.    Boston,  1911,  pages  xii+404. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  (pages 
3-112).  Part  II.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (pages  115-260).  Part  III.  Labor 
organizations  ( pages  263-35<5 ) .  Part  IV.  Carroll  Davidson  Wright,  a  memorial 
(pages  359-404). 

Michigan. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Michigan.    Lansing, 

1911,  pages  517. 

The  report  covers  free  employment  bureaus,  factory  inspection,  accidents  in 
1910,  coal  mine  inspection,  labor  laws,  prison  statistics,  etc. 

Ohio. 

Thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  the   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  the  year  1909.     Springfield,  1911,  pages  480. 
Contents:     Part  I.     Laws  governing  the  bureau   (pages  12-16).     Part  II. 

Manufactures,   number  employed,   number  of   days  worked,   wages,  earnings 

and  hours  of  labor  (pages  18-439).    Part  III.    Coal  mining  (pages  442^-464). 

Part  IV.     Free  public  employment  offices  and  chronology  of  labor  bureaus 

(pages  456-476). 
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IVenty-Bizth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  of  Workahops, 
Factories  and  Public  Buildings,  1900.  Springfield,  1910,  pages  290. 
The  report  contains  the  general  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  factories  inspected  by  counties,  statistical  tables  of  factories,  bake- 
fthops^  etc.,  inspected,  classified  by  industries  with  age  and  sex  of  employees 
and  orders  issued,  statistics  of  accidents  and  prosecutions. 

Oregon. 

Biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 

1909-1910,  pages  207. 

Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  include  the  labor  laws  of  Oregon,  labor 
organizations,  and  wealth  and  resources  by  counties. 

Pewnsylvawia. 

IVenty-lirst  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1910.     Harrisburg,  1911,  pages  67. 

Phiuppinb  Islands. 

First   annual   report  of  the  Bureau  of   Labor.     Fiscal  year    1910.    Manila, 

1911,  pages  174. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  created  by  the  Legis- 
lature by  an  act  of  June  18,- 1908,  and  was  organized  on  July  1,  1909.  Sub- 
jects covered  by  the  report  include  free  employment  offices,  strikes,  wages 
on  public  work,  migration  of  laborers,  statistics  of  labor,  wages  and  cost  of 
living  in  Manila  and  the  provinces,  and  recommendations  for  new  labor 
legislation. 

International  Reports. 
Medici  e  Ispettorato  del  lavoro.    Commissione  Internazionale   permanente  per 

lo  studio  delle  malattie  professional!.     Milano,  1011,  pages  177. 

Report  on  medical  inspection  of  labor  by  the  Permanent  International 
Commission  for  the  study  of  professional  diseases.  The  volume  contains  a 
history  of  medical  inspection,  a  review  of  the  state  of  medical  inspection  at 
the  present  time  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  in  existence,  a  chronological 
table  of  international  social  legislation  for  the  years  190»-1909,  a  critical 
examination  of  medical  inspection  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  and 
a  bibliography  of  industrial  hygiene  and  medical  inspection. 

Foreign  Countries. 
Australia. 

New  South  Wales. —  Fifth  annual   report  of  the  Director  of  Labour,  State 
Labour   Bureau  of  New  South   Wales,   for  year   ended  30th  June,    1910. 
Sydney,  1911,  pages  61. 
The   report  covers   free  employment  bureaus   and  government  farms   for 

unemployed. 

Canada. 

Ontario. —  Twenty- third  annual  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,   1910.     Toronto,  1911,  pages  83. 

Finland. 

Y5ty9ntekij&ttaret  suomen  teollisuudessa.  Tutkimus  Keisarillisen  Suomen 
Senaatin  Mft^rl^yksestM,  ja  Teollisuushallituksen  Vlivalvonnan  Alaisena 
toimttanut  Tekla  Hultin.    Helsingfors,  1911,  pages  x4-49. 
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InTeatigation  of  the  night  work  of  women  in  Finnish  industriea  Out  of 
a  total  of  32,000  women  engaged  in  industrial  work,  4,800  or  16  per  c^it  were 
found  to  work  at  night,  and  of  those  37.5  per  cent  were  employed  in  saw 
mills,  and  27.1  per  cent  in  the  paper  induBtry.  The  longest  hours  were 
worked  by  the  women  employed  in  the  paper  industry,  71V^  to  78  hours  per 
week,  and  the  shortest  in  the  printing  industry  in  which  the  hours  varied 
fr<Mik  3<S  to  a  nuiTimum  of  60  per  week.  Hours  of  labor  in  saw  mills  and 
in  textile  factories  were  from  50^  to  06  per  week. 

France. 

£nqu6te  sur  le  travail  &  domicile  dans  I'industrie  de  la  lingerie.  Tome  IV. 
Oflice  du  Travail,  Miniature  du  Travail  et  de  la  Prfevoyance  Sociale.  Paris, 
1911,  pages  454. 

The  fourth  volume  on  home  work  in  the  linen  goods  industry  containing 
the  results  of  an  investigation  by  the  French  Labor  Bureau.  The  present 
volume  describes  conditions  in  the  southeastern  part  of  France.  The  fifth 
and  last  volume,  to  be  issued  later,  will  deal  with  the  general  results  of  the 
investigation. 

Statistique  des  graves  et  des  recours  d.  la  conciliation  et  d.  Tarbitrage  survenus 
pendant  i'ann^e  1909.  Direction  du  Travail.  Ministdre  du  Travail  et  de 
la  Prevoyance  Sociale.     Paris,  1911,  pages  xviii-h466. 

Keport  on  strikes  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  during  the  year  1909. 
There  were  1,025  strikes  in  France  in  the  year  1900,  involving  167,492 
workers  in  5,672  establishments.  The  loss  of  working  days  on  account  of 
strikes  amounted  to  3,559,880  days,  including  213,678  days  lost  by  work- 
people indirectly  involved,  showing  twice  the  loss  of  the  year  1908,  when 
1,752,025  days  were  lost  for  the  same  cause.  As  to  results,  21.17  per  cent 
of  the  strikes  with  16.46  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  successful,  36.28  per 
cent  of  the  strikes  with  57.40  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  compromised, 
and  39.56  per  cent  of  the  strikes  with  26.14  of  the  strikers  failed. 

Annual  re  btatistique.  Vingt-neuvi^me,  1909.  'Ministdre  du  Travail  et  de  la 
Prevoyance  Sociale.  Paris,  1910,  pages  lxiii+ 394 4-224*. 
Statistical  year-book  of  France  for  the  year  1909;  ^imong  the  new  subjects 
contained  in  the  year-book  are  extracts  from  the  1906  census  of  population, 
giving  inhabitants  classified  by  age,  family  condition,  nationality,  place  of 
birth,  and  trade  or  profession  and  the  first  results  of  the  law  providing 
aseistance  for  old  people  and  invalids.  In  the  appendix  containing  interna- 
tional statistics  a  table  of  Index  numbers  is  added  showing  the  trend  of  wages 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Gbeat  Britain. 
Annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the 

year  1910.     London,  1911,  pages  xxvi-h264. 

The  volume  contains  the  general  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  sectional 
reports,  reports  of  inspector  of  textile  particulars,  inspector  for  dangerous 
trades,  electrical  inspector  and  medical  inspector,  a  special  article  on  der- 
matitis caused  in  the  manufacture  of  roll  tobacco,  and  special  reports  on 
hours  and  conditions  of  work  in  typewriting  offices  and  on  methods  of  deter- 
mination of  dust  and  lead  in  the  air  of  workrooms.  The  appendix  contains 
tables  of  accidents^  cases  of  poisoning,  prosecutions,  etc. 
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Italy. 

Atti  dell  a  Commiseione  Parlamentare  d'Inchiesta  Bulla  condizione  degM 
operai  delle  miniere  della  Sardegna.  4  volumes.  Rome,  1911. 
Report  of  the  parliamentary  commission  instituted  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  mijiers  in  Sardinia.  The  first  volume,  containing  the  results  of  the 
iBTefltigftiion  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  deals,  among  other 
subjects,  with  woman  and  child  labor,  labor  organizations,  employment  bu- 
reaus, wages  and  the  truck  system,  housing  and  food,  hygiene,  and  industrial 
insurance.  The  remiaining  three  volumes  contain  the  tables,  the  accounts 
of  hearings  before  the  commission,  the  answers  to  circular  letters  and 
schedules,  etc. 

New  Zealand. 

Awards^  recommendations,  agreements,  etc.,  made  under  the  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  Act,  for  the  year  1910  Vol.  XI.  Department 
of  Labor.     Wellington,  1011,  pages  xcvi+786. 

Sweden. 

Fabriker  och  Handtverk.  Kommerskollegii  Underdaniga  Ber&ttelse  for  Ar 
1909.     Stockholm,  1911,  pa^ires  xxxv-f  125. 

Report  on  manufacturing  establishments  and  artisans  in  Sweden  in  1909. 
According  to  the  report  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
was  11,261  employing  289,205  workmen,  and  artisans  numbered  61,362  with 
52,484  workmen  or  helpers.  The  value  of  products  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments is  computed  at  1,928  million  francs,  showing  a  decrease  of  81 
million  francs  since  1908;  these  figures  however  include  repetitions.  The 
value  of  raw  products  and  goods  in  process  of  manufacture  is  included  again 
in  the  computation  of  the  value  of  finished  products. 
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Statistical  Tables  for  Second  Quarter,  xpix. 

I.  Number  and  percentas0  of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions. 
II.  Causes  of  unemployment. 

III.  Idleness  in  New  York  City. 

IV.  Building  operations  m  principal  cities: 

(a)  New  York  City. 

(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 
V.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 

VI.  Children's  employment  certificates. 
VII.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 
VIII.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 
IX.  Prosecutions  for  violation  of  factory  and  mercantile  laws. 
X.  Industrial  accidents. 

(a)  Ace  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

(b)  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 

[443] 
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TABLE  I.-.  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  MEMBERS 


Industrics  or  Groups  or  Traoeb. 


Un- 
ions. 


MXMBXBS  RkPORTINO. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Msr. 


April.      May. 


June. 


1.  BnDdinc.  Stone  Working.  Etc.  .  . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades.  .  . 
Building  and  street  labor 

2.  TransportaUon 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling 

Telegraph-H 

S.  nothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals.  Machinery  and  Shipbldg. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing.  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. . . 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  ToImcco 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade.  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Emptoyment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  MiBcellaneoua 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

I-^ather  and  leather  goods .  .  .  . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  trades 

Total 


12 

7 
5 

S 

6 

10 

ft 
3 

1 

2 
5 
6 

?l 

2 


S2.108  SI. 387 

928  922 

29,053  28,. 338 

2,127  2,127 


14,919 

6,083' 
4,000l 
4,000 

598. 

238, 

35.428! 

33.4«9| 

1,082 1 

557; 

320 

8,947 

8.014 
483 
450 

6.908 

3.399 

4.587 
2.066 
2,521 

1.4251 

3.069| 

3.234! 

2.379, 

841 1 

"i 

2,592, 

2.837: 

1,406 

395 
110 
476 
425 


15,164 

6.143 

4,150 

4.045 

608 

218 

35.649 

33.674 

1.093 

547 

33.5 

8.968 

8.035 

483 
450 

6.912 

3.366 


I 


tl90  120.859  120.235 


225 

380 

831 

14 

560 

836 

310 

405 
110 
475 
320 


32,443  32,452 

960  1.006 

29.352  29,391 

2,131  2,055 


15,396 

6,245 

4,100 

4.200 

624 

227 

35.381 

33.314 

1,074 

690 

303 

9.203 

8,269 
484 
450 

6,904 

3,421 


635 

091 
544 

370 

028 

243 

389 

840 
14 

554 

855 

395 

420 
110 
476 
389 


121,828 


14,779 

6.191 

4,050 

3.645 

644 

249 

35,343 

33.297 

1.049 

694 

303 

8.942 

8,083 
409 
450 

7.099 

3.394 


380 

826 
554 

339 

012 

233 

375 

845 

13 

573 

005 

326 

420 
110 
470 
326 


I 
32.743    32.641 

1.019      1.017 
29.547    29,561 

2,077      2,063 


14,857 

6,205 

4.150i 

3.640 

613 

249 

35,190 

33,089 

1,060 

732 

303* 

8.908 

8.048 
410 
450 

7,129 

3,429 


387 

827 
560 

418 

995 

222 

374 

835 

13 

570 

053 

331 

420 
110 
475 
326 


120,877 


121,132 


14,943 

6,196 

4.150 

3,615 

60S 

374 

35,225 

33,132 

1.064 
726 
303 

8,782 

7,997 

335 

450 

7.117 

3,401 

4,448 

1.913 
2.535 

1,643 

2,999 

3,146 

2.299 

835 

12 

2,583 

3,096 

1.314 
405 

110 
473 


121,237 


*  Three  unions  in  June, 
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of  reprbsentattve  tsadb  unions,  january  to  june,  1911. 


NuMBBS  Idlb. 

PSBCSMTAQS  IdLK 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April,  j 

May. 

June. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

11,818 

391 

10,657 

765 

18,975 
382 

12,825 
768 

15,480 

351 

14,422 

707 

1 
11,082 

342 

10,043 

697 

10,301 

362 

9.071 

868 

9.648 

346 

8.446 

856 

36.8 
4M 
36  7 
36.0 

44.6 

41.4 
45.3 
36.1 

47.7 
36.6 
49.1 
33.2 

34.1 

34.0 
34.2 
33.9 

31.6 

35.5 
30.7 
41.8 

29.6 

34.0 
28.6 
41.5 

4.852 

244 

4,000 

555 

53 

4.841 
249 

4,060 

490 

52 

4,884 
279 

4,000 
420 
135 

3.983 

365 

2.900 

590 

108 

3,406 

378 

2.460 

525 

52 

2,630 

400 

1,660 

523 

57 

32.6 

4.0 

100.0 

13.9 

8.9 

0.0 

36.1 

36.1 

16.4 

32.7 

1.6 

31.9 

4.1 

97.6 

12.1 

8  6 

0.0 

21.4 

21.4 

18.4 

43.3 

1.5 

31.4 

4.6 
97.6 
10.0 
21.6 

0.0 

19.0 

18.7 

28.4 

22.3 

9.6 

26.8 

6.9 
71.0 
16.2 
16.8 

0.0 

17.6 

18.1 

11.8 

3.6 

9.9 

22.9 

6.1 

69.0 

14.4 

8.6 

0.0 

38.7 
40.7 
11.6 
0.5 
11.8 

17.6 

6.5 
39.8 
14.5 
9.4 
0.0 

12,448 

12.084 

177 

182 

5 

7.838 

7,190 

201 

237 

5 

8.707 

6.240 

284 

154 

29 

6.200 

6.021 

124 

25 

30 

13.619 

13.465 
124 

4 
36 

9,660 

9,462 

117 

6 

75 

27.4 
28.5 
11.0 
0.8 
24.8 

939 

776 
113 
50 

1.157 

978 

129 

50 

1.730 

1,628 
152 
50 

1,499 

1,408 
41 
50 

2,914 

2,829 
36 
50 

2.980 

2,891 
39 
60 

10.6 

9.7 
23.4 
11.1 

12.9 

12.2 
26.7 
11.1 

18.8 

18.6 
31.4 
11.1 

16.8 

17.4 
10.0 
11.1 

32.7 

35.2 

8.6 

11.1 

33.9 
36.2 
11.6 
11.1 

817 

832 

316 

600 

479 

324 

4.6 

4.8 

4.6 

8.6 

6.7 

4.6 

789 

743 

807 

727 

626 

668 

23.2 

22.1 

23.6 

21.4 

18.3 

19.6 

490 

416 
74 

408 

333 
73 

480 

395 
85 

402 

311 

91 

368 

292 
76 

309 

232 

77 

10.7 

20.1 
2.9 

9.0 

16.8 
2.9 

10.4 

18.9 
3.3 

9.2 

17.0 
3.6 

8.4 

16.0 
3.0 

6.9 

12.1 
3.0 

4 

3 

64 

664 

666 

810 

0.3 

0.2 

3.9 

48.8 

46.2 

62.6 

187 

279 

218 

320 

278 

464 

6.1 

9.3 

7.2 

10.6 

9.3 

16.6 

148 

112 
31 

157 

129 
28 

189 

182 

7 

118 

98 
20 

106 

90 
16 

87 
71 
16 

4.4 

4.7 
3.7 
O.G 

2.0 

4.9 
5.4 
3.4 
O.G 

1.2 

6.8 

7.6 

1   0.8 

0.0 

3.6 

4.1 
2.4 
0.0 

1.0 

3.3 

3.8 
1.9 
0.0 

1.5 

2.8 

3.1 
1.9 
0  0 

88 

43 

34 

26 

39 

26 

1.0 

57 

61 

68 

45 

63 

39 

2.fl 

1.8 

*•' 

1.6 

1.7 

1.3 

220 

184 

281 

133 
6 

135 
7 

162 

163 

168 

16. « 

O.G 
18.2 
32.6 
10. e 

14.(1 

O.C 

7.3 

35. £ 

l.S 

'  20.1 

31.7 

5.5 

;   28.4 

1.8 

12.2 

0.0 

1.8 

33.0 

1.6 

11.6 

0.0 
.  0.0 
30.5 

2.6 

12.0 

0  0 

20 
155 
45 

8 

170 

6 

2 
155 

5 

■ " "  i45 

a 

4 

146 
9 

3.6 

30.7 

2.8 

82.812 

29,804 

1  31,187 

j  26.798 

32.996 

27.793 

26.1 

24. C 

26.6 

21.3 

27.2 

22.9 

\  uniona  in  June. 
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TARLB  n.— CAUSBS  OF  IDLENESS  AMONG  MEMBEB8  OF 

IWOVSTRIBS   OB  GbODPS  OV  TbaOBS. 

Labob  DjBrxmB. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Ma. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

1.  BnfldlBf.  scone  Workiiic,  Etc 

29 

24 

32 

40 

142 

376 

Stone  working 

Building  and 'paving  trades 

29 

24 

32 

40 

142 

375 

Building  and  atreetlabor 

2-  TnuMportatioii 

36 

30 

"        RaOways.              

Navigation 

Teaming  and  ^ab  driving 

36 

30 

Freight  handling 7 

S.  CloChiBg  and  Textiles 

281 
126 

386 

230 

160 

86 

80 

94 

94 

2.278 

Garments 

2,278 

HatSt  caps  and  furs 

156 

156 

150 

6 

TextUes                "                   

Iron  and  steel 

103 

3 
100 

272 

153 
119 

409 

300 
100 

179 

170 
0 

1.931 

1.922 
0 

1.749 

1,744 

Other  metals 

5 

Rhip^MiMing 

S.  Printing,  Binding.  Etc 

g.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmitnre 

6 

62 

7.  Food  and  Llonora ! . . 

22S 

226 

2 

Food  proiJucts 

2 

Beverage* 

8*  Theateni  and  Mnalc 

3 

9.  Tobacco                  . 

181 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

BarbAring 

R^tftil  trftd* 

11.  Public  EmDloTment 

' 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

TiOather  and  leather  coods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  trades 

Total 

674 

685 

621 

306 

2.173 

4,647 
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BIPUtBBNTATITS  TBADB  UNIONS,  lANVABT  TO  JUNE,  I>11. 


Disability. 

All  OrBSR  Rbabonb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

Jane. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

64« 

8 
636 

2 

lit 

192 

668 

8 

653 

2 

216 

187 

841 

5 
332 

4 

192 

177 

862 

■  862 

208 

180 
10 
10 
3 

840 
2 

837 

1 

227 

196 
16 
15 
2 

768 

"752 
1 

204 

194 

8 

2 

11.188 

383 

9.092 

763 

4,604 

52 

4.000 

500 

52 

18.288 
374 

12,148 
766 

4.626 
62 

4.050 

465 

49 

16,107 

346 

14,058 

703 

4,612 
102 

4,000 
390 
120 

10.180 

342 

9.141 

697 

8.760 
185 

2.890 
580 
105 

9,819 
360 

8,092 
867 

3.178 
183 

2,435 

510 

50 

8.520 

346 

7.319 

855 

2.426 

206 
1.650 

20 

1 

25 
3 

is 

515 
55 

46 

10 

30 

1 

64 

17 

26 

6 

5 

149 

114 
10 
26 

262 

78 

88 
60 
28 

101 

83 

26 
7 

20 

12 
4 
4 

66 

26 

24 

5 

60 

22 

24 

4 

68 

30 

22 

6 

12,121 

11,949 
147 
25 

7.198 

'l75 
75 

6,687 

6.228 

280 

■■'29 

1,142 

1.077 
40 
25 

118 

728 

444 

379 
65 

61 

128 

180 

124 
6 

6.069 

5.915 

100 

14 

30 

1.164 

1.107 
22 
25 

866 

684 

354 

299 
55 

650 

215 

104 

90 
14 

18.476 

13.339 
100 

7,814 

7.144 
95 

5 

36 

826 

785 
16 
25 

234 

686 

885 

282 
53 

660 

186 

86 
73 
12 

76 

186 

165 

6 

25 

20S 

66 

27 

27 

4 

179 

142 
12 
25 

202 

79 

86 

16 
20 

8 

» 

69 

58 

1 

166 

131 
10 
25 

285 

48 

48 

12 
36 

4 

105 

14 

8 
6 

167 

122 
10 
25 

246 

85 

83 

10 
23 

6 

98 

21 

17 
4 

140 

106 

9 

25 

240 

42 

66 

10 
46 

8 

68 

88 
31 

7 

660 

618 

7 

25 

114 

784 

287 

190 
47 

786 

711 

25 

180 
670 

818 

273 
45 

1,091 

1.041 
25 
25 

84 

664 

261 

220 
31 

807 

84 

U 

26 

7 

108 

110 

86 
24 

178 

124 

103 
21 

216 

49 

40 
9 

66 

48 
9 
6 

84 

11 

9 

26 

6 
7 

39 
6 

4 

26 
6 

6 

MM 

7 
27 

60 
198 

42 
179 

47 

272 

133 

4 

135 

39 
165 

48 
149 

84 

158 

2 

2 


2 

2 

18 
155 
20 

6 

170 

3 

4 

155 

145 

4 

145 

25 

3 

7 

5 

4 

5 

4 

M        ! 

1.684 

1,686 

1,260 

1,774 

1.764 

1.688 

80,064 

27.484 

29.806 

23.719 

29,069 

21,608 
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New  York  Labob  Biii.lbtin. 
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TABLE  in.— IDLENESS  AMONG  MEMBERS  OF  REPBESBNTATIVE  TBADE  UNIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK  Crnr  at  the  end  of  JUNE,  1911. 


IKDU0TBIB8  OR  GbOUPS  OF  TrADM. 


Un- 
;ions. 


Mem- 
bers 
report- 


Num- 
ber 
idle. 


Per 
cent, 
idle. 


Idlb  on  Accouirr  of  — 


Unem- 
pay- 
ment.* 


Labor 

di». 

pates. 


Disa- 
bility. 


Other 


4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
IS. 


BaildiBg.  Scone  Working.  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 

Transportation 

Rauwasrs 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. . . 

"fiwigt^t  h^n^ling 

Telegraphs 

Clothing  and  TozOles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. . . . 

Metalfl,  Machinery,  Etc 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

Printing,  Bindlitf.  Etc 

Wood  Working  and  Fnniitwo 

Food  and  Uflnora 

Food  products 

Beverages 

Tiieaters  and  Moaic 

Tobaeeo 

ReeUnrantfl,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Public  Employment 

Stationary  Engine  Men 

Miecellanooaa 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . 
Glass  and  glassware 

Total 


25.46S 

885 

22,597 

1,981 

4,620 
538 

3,300 
408 
374 

33,790 

32,303 

926 

601 

5.095 

4.910 
336 

460 

0.989 
3,249 

3,434 

1,619 
1,815 

1,152 

1,080 

1,880 
1,380 

2,205 

I 

2.038 

I 

583 

110 

473 


88 


8.454 
271 

7,368 
825 


408 


9.583 

9.410 

117 

6 

2.350 

2,267 
39 
60 

322 

003 

277 

208 

69 

092 

283 

41 

41 

17 
33 

149 

4 
146 


92.284  23.213 

1 


88.2 

30.6 
32.6 
41.6 

9.0 

0.6 

12.4 

7.8 

0.0 

28.3 
29.1 
12.6 


7,726 
271 

6.629 
825 

430 


400 
30 


7,150 

7,106 
50 


41.4 

46.2 
11.6 
11.1 

4.0 

20.4 

8.1 

12.8 
3.8 

00.1 

13.8 

3.0 

3.0 

0.8 
1.0 

25.0 

3.6 
30.7 


070 

620 
26 
25 

84 

502 

223 

196 

27 

092 
193 

10 

16 


31 

149 

4 
145 


25.2 


17,931 


2,278 
2,278 


1,594 

1.689 
6 


3,940 


081 

'631 


54 

26 

22 

6 

92 

68 

9 

26 

288 

41 

52 

10 
42 


45 


46 


1,199< 


143 


•  Inclusive  of  lack  of  work,  lack  of  material  and  the  weather. 
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TABLE  IV. --STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPKBATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(a)  N«w  York  Gtty:    Aprfl.  May  and  Joae,  1910  and  1911. 


BOROUGH. 


NuMBaa  or 

Buildings 

Adthorubd. 


1010. 


1011. 


EorrucATBD  Cost  of 
Pbojsctbd  BuiLDiiras. 


1010. 


1011. 


NuMBKR  or  Buildings  — 


COMliaNCBD. 


1010.     1011 


COMPLSTXD. 


1010.       1011 


Naw  ButLDnros: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

Tota' 

Altbrations: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

Total  or  Nbw  Build- 
ings AND  Altbra- 
tions: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 


602 
2,030 

208 
1,242 

265 


438 
2.000 

300 
1,761 

343 


$12,176,230 

10,683,775 

35,503.375 

4,170.120 

1.402.030 


$7,085,235 

12,851.615 

32.048,575 

7.568,666 

804.360 


566 
1,657 

225 
1,242 

267 


434 
1.601 

217 
1,561 

306 


400 
1,641 

148 
1,046 

215 


355 
750 
200 
1.585 
206 


4,437 


4.851 


$64,026,430 


$60,358,460 


8.057 


4.118 


3,540 


3,204 


200 

1.242 

1.184 

360 

124 


106 

2,321 

1.227 

328 

187 


$520,600 

1.103.870 

4.684.317 

276,030 

80,040 


$330,527 

1,303.781 

4.873,335 

180,422 

80,044 


200 
803 
835 
860 
118 


168 
801 
848 
280 
174 


108 
780 
708 
301 
•128 


151 
408 
701 
306 
210 


3,128 


4.250 


$6,755,766 


$6,777,100 


2.325 


2.280 


2.115 


1,776 


811 
3,272 
1.482 
1,611 


634 
4.321 
1.536 
2.080 

530 


$12,606,830 

11.877.645 

40.277,602 

4.446.160 

1.483.870 


$7,424,762 

14.155.306 

36.021,010 

7.740.088 

884.413 


766 
2,460 
1.060 
1,611 

385 


602 
2.402 
1,065 
1.850 

470 


688        506 
2.421    1.167 


866 

1,347 

343 


7.565 


0.110 


$70,782,106 


$67,135,560 


6,282 


6,308 


5,655 


010 
1.801 
506 


4.080 


Tenemant  BaUdiiig  Indndad  Abora. 


BOROUGH. 

Nuhbbb  or 
Buildings. 

Estimatbd  Cost. 

1010. 

1011. 

1010. 

1011. 

Nbw  Tbmbmbnts: 
Bronx ... 

285 

165 

66 

85 

132 

150 

57 

266 

3 

$0,650,000 

2,154,700 

11,546.000 

532,700 

$5,004,500 

2.608.100 

6.713.000 

2.425.100 

11  500 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan .    .    . 

Queens 

Total 

601 

617 

$23,883,400 

$16,042,200 

Rbmodblbd  Tbnbments: 
Bronx 

33 
336 
403 

21 
1 

25 
350 
384 

21 
2 

$37,665 

171.843 

738.475 

8.505 

150 

$20,000 
215,023 
521.235 

Brooklyn 

MimhiLttan    . 

Queens 

12,500 
200 

^chmond 

Total 

884 

782 

$056,728 

$768,058 

Total  or  Nbw  and  Rbmodblbd  Tbnbmbnts: 
Bronx 

318 
501 
550 
106 
1 

157 
6O0 

441 

287 

5 

$0,687,665 

2,326,543 

12,284.475 

541.205 

150 

$5,114,500 
2.013,123 
7,234.235 
2.437.600 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

l^chmond ,......-, 

11,700 

Total 

1.485 

1.300 

$24,840,128 

$17,711,158 
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TABLE  IV.  —  STATISTICS  OP  BUILDING  OPBBATIONS  —  CMtinMd. 
(b)  BnflUo,  Rochaatar.  SyracoM  and  Troy. 


ADDITIONB   ABTD 

City  ai 

fD  Period. 

NEW   BUILOINOB. 

REPAnUI. 

ALL  BVXLDXNOS. 

BrFFALO. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Coat. 

April 

239 

$807,100 

143 

$110,900 

382 

$918,000 

May 

241 

839,610 

159 

94.490 

400 

934.000 

June 

1911 

1910 

224 

881,570 

139 

86.430 
$291,820 
$354,420 

363 

968.000 

April-June 

704  a$2.528.180 
739    $2,471,580 

441 

1.145 

$2,820,000 

460 

1.119 

$2,826,000 

1909 

619 

2.367,690 

442 

422.310 

1,061 

2,790.000 

1908 

526 

1,525.820 

360 

298,180 

885 

1,824,000 

1907 

606 

1.999,685 

429 

505.015 

1.034 

2,604,700 

1906 

639 

3,507  630 

3.M 

234.880 

993 

3,742,510 

1906 

647 

2,003.987 

409 

366,250 

1,066 

2.370,237 

1904 

.566 

1,695.360 

337 

281,845 

903 

1.977.020 

1903 

406 

2.443.250 

229 

210,786 

636 

2,654.036 

1902 

a. 

276 

834,712 

265 

256.204 

540 

1.090,916 

ROCHESTEI 

April 

May 

236 

$936,708 

163 

$139,851 

399 

$1,076,559 

252 

984.938 

120 

86,710 

872 

1,070,648 

June 

1911 

1910 

233 

786.844 
b$2. 708.490 
$3,318,038 

140 

185.912 
$411,473 
$305,394 

373 

972,756 

ApriWune 

721 
921 

423 

1,144 

$3,119,963 

340 

1,261 

$3,623,432 

1909 

734 

2.792.664 

250 

294,306 

984 

3,066.370 

1908 

404 

1.465.435 

116 

101,025 

520 

1.566,460 

1907 

487 

1.787.835 

149 

269.195 

636 

2,057,030 

1906 

468 

1.609.184 

160 

315.026 

618 

1,924,210 

1906 

428 

1,689.257 

140 

156.868 

568 

1.846.125 

1904 

286 

1,808,204 
464,222 

77 
71 

79.630 
46,204 

863 
263 

1.887.884 

1903 

192 

610,426 

1902 

182 
94 

790,940 

109 

89 
83 

148,563 

291 

188 
193 

930,503 

Syracusx. 
ADril 

$372,300 
409.540 

$126,558 
89,756 

$498,858 

X?;:::::: 

110 

499.295 

June 

,  1911 

1910 

100 

379.085 
$1,160,925 
$1,808,607 

69 

105.290 
$321,603 
$283,470 

169 

484.875 

April-June 

304 
344 

241 

546 

$1,482,528 

239 

683 

$2,092,077 

1909 

276 

1.688.056 

261 

317,385 

527 

2,005.441 

1908 

152 

599.175 

231 

187.650 

383 

786,825 

1907 

218 

989.530 

263 

342.663 

481 

1.332.193 

1906 

170 

973.920 

176 

107.390 

345 

1.081.310 

1906 

148 

549.425 

172 

119.838 

320 

669.263 

1904 

116 

577.383 

166 

112.138 

282 

689.521 

1903 

95 

578.470 

125 

99.840 

220 

678,310 

1902 

78 

222,180 

128 

74.970 

206 

297,160 

Thoy. 

April-June .  . 

.1911 

41 

e$694,700 

90 

d  $320,176 

131 

$1,014,875 

1910 

37 

149.960 

107 

98.276 

144 

248.235 

1909 

39 

215.650 

92 

69,000 

131 

284.650 

1908 

33 

237.800 

87 

95.665 

120 

333.456 

1907 

37 

243,400 

80 

62.905 

117 

306.305 

1906 

22 

177,960 

118 

23.000 

140 

200,950 

a  Includes  brick  college  building  to  cost  $150,000. 

6  Includes  fireproof  building  to  cost  $150,000. 

c  Includes  county  building,  $122,200,  and  public  aohool  to  ooat  $300,000. 

d  Includes  additions  and  repairs  to  novitiate  to  cost  $250,000. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Tible  v.—  Work  of  Um  Bvtmtf  Fkctory  bipoclon. 


RejniUr  iiiS|)ectton8: 
Factories  in  separate  buildings . 

Tenant  factories 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tunnel  workings .' 

Tenant  factory  buildings 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) . . 


Total. 


Special  inq;)ections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries) . 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  license 

Complaints 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments) 

On  special  ordeis 


Obaervataons: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed).. 
Tunnel  workings 


Tagging,  to  stop  work: 
Goods' 


in  tenements  (}  100) 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (}  05) . 

Articles  in  bakeries  (}  114) 

Unsafe  machinery  (ft  81) 

Scaffolding  (}  19) 


Ssco 

iND   QUAI 

tT»R.   1911. 

Second 
quarter, 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

1910. 

922 

1,314 

1.818 

4.054 

3.929 

3,084 

3,069 

2.820 

8.973 

6.602 

286 

333 

341 

960 

794 

152 

268 

299 

•   719 

1.246 

15 

20 

37 

72 

47 

5 

3 

12 

20 

n 

35 

20 

12 

67 

21 

430 

214 

96 

746 

4.331 

4,935 
361 

2^ 

84 

3,737 

80 


Total 4, 139 


133 

9 


13 
59 


5.241 
265 

5,435 
104 

15.611 
720 

16.981 
320 

115 

85 

4.372 

186 

146 

38 

3,321 

286 

499 

207 

*11.430 

552 

657 

105 

19.420 

•  750 

4,758 

3.791 

12.688 

10.932 

136 

17 

166 

4 

435 
30 

685 
43 

15 
16 


8 
16 
35 


21 
90 
51 


Total. 


72 


31 


59 


162 


Froseoutions  begunt . 


37 


22 


19 


78 


18 
64 
78 


160 


97 


*  Includes  7.061  first  and  4,369  subsequent  visits, 
t  Includes  5,270  first  and  4,150  subsequent  visits. 
t  See  table  IX. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Table  VI.—  Number  of  ChUdren's  OnpIoyineBt  Certlflaitefl  bnied  by  Bowda  ef  HetOth  in  Fin  t 


Second  Quabter,  1911.  Second 

— .  quarter, 

,,    .  ^                  CiTT.  April.  May.  June.      Total.      1910. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 263  309  700      1,272          902 

Brooklyn  Borough 1,007  1,236  1,957      4,200      3,336 

Manhattan  Borough 1,204  1,626  3,065      5,895      5,329 

Queens  Borough 170  211  347          728          625 

Richmond  Borough 7  9  10            26            25 

Total 2,651  3.391  6.079  ♦12,121  nO,217 

Buffalo 92  76  276          444           556 

Rochester 118  121  441          680          461 

Syracuse 55  51  166          262           277 

Albany 13  8  34            55            89 

Troy 9  9  45            63           112 

Utica 20  21  110          151           260 

Yonkers 11  11  27            49            24 

Schenectady 13  30  96          139           121 


*  Includes  "  mercantile  "  aa  well  as  "  manufacturing  *'  eatabliflhments. 


Table  VIL—  Uceaoes  for  Teiiem«iit  Bifaanftictaraa. 

Sbcokd  Quabtbb,  1911. 


Total 

New       Re-  second 

York  mainder  quarter, 

City,  of  State.    Total.      1910. 

Applications  pending  Mar.  31 30     30  44 

Applications  received  during  quarter 376     376  622 


Total 406  406  666 

On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted 308  308  579 

Applications  refiiaed 61  61  46 

Applications  cancelled 3  3  7 

Applications  pending  June  30 34  34  34 

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted 72  72  26 

Applications  refused  again 3  3  4 

Applications  cancelled 54  54  8 


Total 129     129  38 

Licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  licensee 107     107  136 

Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions 4     4  5 


Net  increase  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses +269  +269  +464 

Refused  applications — 65  -—66  +12 

Cancelled  application.«» +67  +57     


Outstanding  licenses  June  30,  1911 13,014  460     13,464     13,158 
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BUREAU  OP  MBRCANTILE  INSPECTION. 
TUile  vm.—  Work  of  the  I>epaC7  Marouitfle  iMpectora. 

Sboond  Quabtbr,  1911. 


ResuUr  inspectionfl: 

MeTCAntilB 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling  aUeyB 

Places  of  amuBement. . 


Special  inspectio 
*'    santfle.... 


Mercantuc 

Office. 

Hotel. 


Bowling  alleys 

Places  of  amusement. . 


Observations: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling  allejrs 

Places  of  amusement . 


Total. 


Investigations: 

Complaints 

Compliances  (number  of  establishments) . 


Total. 


Prosecutions  begun  * 

Children  illegally  employed: 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

iBoys 


Under  16 
14  to  16 

Total 


Apiil.       May.       June.      Total. 


Second 

quarter. 

1910. 


Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded: 
A,e  proT«.  U  to  16  (  JJ  J^-J  +^-  ■•■■■■ 
Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age 


Total. 


504 
20 

4 

15 

424 
8 

1 
8 
6 

384 
7 

1 
6 
9 

1.312 

35 

2 

18 

30 

1.398 

25 

2 

543 

447 

407 

1,397 

1.425 

==ss== 



== 

== 

56 

1 

36 

32 

124 

1 

127 

i 

1 

i 

i 

2 

59 

37 

32 

128 

127 

==^= 



==: 



■' 

314 
16 

.      10 

371 
5 

5 

20 

371 
4 
3 
2 
6 

1,056 

25 

3 

17 

52 

1,031 
7 
2 

26 

366 


401 


386      1,153      1,040 


26 
265 


160 


28 

18 

70 

37 

211 

180 

656 

608 

237 

198 

726 

645 

— — ^— 

^=ss 

• 

68 

57 

174 

101 

^=== 



^= 

■ 

2 

3 

7 

7 

38 

22 

108 

359 

16 

19 

53 

31 

82 

55 

99 

229 

566 

138 

397 

963 

1 

== 

== 

— — ^^ 

1 

3 

5 

12 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

9 

8 

4 

8 

16 

24 

;■■-.■    1 

"  ■.  ■■  : 

: 

■■: 

•See.TablellX. 
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TABLE  IX.— PROSECUTIONS  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  THE 


OFFENSE. 
(With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.) 


NcMBKB  OF  Cases — 


Pending 
March  31. 


Begun 
during 
quarter. 


Total 
in  court. 


Sanitation  and  Safbtt. 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  halls,  S  81 

Failure  to  provide  light  in  water^losets,  ft  88 

Failure  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation, 


f86. 


Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  females,  f  88 

Failure  to  white  washwalls  and  ceilings,  ft  84 

Failure  to  provide  additional  or  separate  water-closets,  §  88. . 

Failure  to  clean  water-closets,  §  88 

Failure  to  repair  water-closets,  ft  Q4 

Failure  to  clean  floors,  §  84 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  sjrstem,  }  81 

Failure  to  guard  saws,  ft  81 

Failure  to  guard  set-ecrews,  ft  81 

Permitting  windows  to  be  obstructed  by  bars,  etc.,  }}  80,  83 . . 

Permitting  doors  to  be  locked  during  working  hours,  }  80 

Failure  to  provide  hand-rail,  {80 


Chili>rkn. 

Emplo3Hng  child  imder  14,  ft  70 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 
170 


Employing  child  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  before 
8  A.  M.  or  after  5  p.  >i.,  }  77 


W0HK8HOP8  in  Tensmknts. 

Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tenement 

houses,  I  100 


Wages. 
Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  I  10 . 
Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  f  11 . , 


Total  —  Factories. 


22 


13 

23 

9 


78 


A.  Wmt 


15 
27 
15 


09 


Failure  to  produce  empk>yment  certificate  upon  demand  of 
deputy  mercantile  inspector,  §  167 .  ..................... 

B. 

I 

74 

51 
29 
15 

I 

Interfering  with  deputy  factory  inspector,  §8  43,  172 

Failure  to  pmvide  fleata  for  f«nial«  emplnynefl,  §  170, ,.,..,,  , 

2 

17 

8 

21 

6 

4 
2 

Employing  child  under  14,  J  162 

91 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate. 

59 

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.,  }  161. 
Employing  female  under  21  ^.ft^r  10  p.  m.,  }  161    .,.,... , 

50 

21 

Total  —  Mercantile  Establishments 

54 

174 

228 

Grand  Total 

76 

251 

327 
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Com- 
nleted 
during 
quarter. 

RasuLTs  or  Complstso  Casbb. 

Pendioc 
June  30. 

CONTICTZONS. 

Di». 
missals  or 
acquittals. 

With- 
drawals. 

Amount 
of  fines 

Sentence 
suspended. 

Fine 
imposed. 

Total. 

imposed. 

tories. 

1 

i 

5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

i 

8 

1 
2 

2 
8 
5 

i 

5 

7 

1 

i 

6 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

3 
2 
2 

7 

15 

6 

1 
4 
3 

3 

3 
6 

1 
1 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 
8 
2 
2 

8 
19 
9 

1 
.2 

*  $26*66 

7 
8 
6 

1 

130  00 

140  00 

20  00 

1 

1 

87 

02 

36 

14 

50 

9 

3 

$310  00 

1 

i 

43 

27 
20 
11 

2 

25 

8 
11 
3 

1 

2 

68 

35 
31 
14 

2 

6 

5 
2 
6 

1 

3 

2 

74 

40 
33 
20 

$40  66 

17 

19 
.17 

1 

620  00 

160  00 

230  00 

80  00 

66 

172 

102 

49 

151 

21 

$1,030  00 

93 

234 

158 

68 

201 

30 

3 

$1,340  00 
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TABLE  X.— INDUSTRIAL  ACGIDBNTB  BSPOSTBD  UNDBB  SECTIGNS  20»,  87  AND  126 

OF  THE  LABOR  LAW,  SBCOI^ID  QUARTER,  1911. 

(a)  Vnmbet,  Age  aad  Sex  of  Pctmm  lajnred,  by  IndnatrlM. 


Induvtbt. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
April  1, 

re- 
ported 
there- 
after. 


AOB  OF  EliPLOTXM  IkJTTXXD  IN  Ac* 

CDBim     DtnoNO    ApnOi-Juifx 
Rbposisd  Pbiob  to  Avoqst  1- 


Un- 
der 
16. 


lfr-18 
years. 


18 
years 


Not 


TotaL 


A.  FACTORIES. 


1    Stone                

M 

m 

F 
M 

F 

3 
3 

33 
37 

/ 
67 
36 
28 

1 

5 

4 

7 
2 

41 

9    Hyrianjtll&nAnuii  minATAl  oroductfl 

40 

i 

21    T.ivnA   flAmMit  aikI  nieeter 

71 

A    'Rrlrlc    tilii  and  notterv.                

1 

10 

1 
1 

44 

6   Glass          

31 

1 

Xotal      

M 

F 

11 

8 

201 

18 

227 

» 

^— ^— 

II.    MVTALS.  MaCHIMSS  Ain>  CoifTBTANCBS. 
1     Cin\A   fiitvAr  And  nnMious  stones. 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

« 

« 
« 

F 
M 

1 

3 
» 

38 

10 

94 

6 

20 

7 

41 

12 

4 

8 

5 

25 

1 
479 

2,1^ 

505 

55 

2,107 

207 

145 

111 

7 

11 

2 

"'26 

5 

85 

5 

i 
56 
15 

4 
6 

2 

30 

5 

2    Conner  lead.  sine,  etc 

10 

3 

546 

57 

19 

6 

2.367 

MO 

4    El«rtrical  aonaratus 

2 

1 

535 

2.205 

5    Vehicles 

22 
3 

1 
1 

R    nniit  And  nhin  hiiildinor , 

235 

7    ArieiilturA.1  imnlements 

153 

R    TfiAtninwmtji  And  annlianoes. 

2 

i 

1 

126 

0     flnrtinff  old  metaifl                       

11 
18 

Total        T 

M 

F 

68 

18 

1 

220 

ar 

5.772 

too 

205 

e 

6.210 

14S 

III.  Woon  Makufactubm. 

1     OaH.  mill  nroduota                            

M 
M 

F 
M 

a 
« 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

15 

193 

I 

21 

38 

138 

M 

39 

2 
20 

i 

3 
13 

■**i6 

17 

2    PlAninflr  mill  nroducts 

14 

1 

8 

222 

1 

22 

4    Wood  turned  and  carved ,,..,,-, 

2 

4 

8 
14 
M 

5 

1 

i 

44 

R    FnmiturA  and  cabinet  work 

165 

4 

fl    PiAnoA  onr&ns  etc 

13 

1 

55 

1 

7    Brooms       r 

1 

29 
1 

2 

32 

0 

Xotal      .             .      -  r 

M 

F 

33 

8 

80 
4 

473 

51 

557 

8 

—^^—.^ 

IV.  LiATHSB  Ain>  RuBBBB  Qoone. 
1    Leather 

M 

« 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 
M 

F 

1 

2 

4 

21 
16 

i 

1 

8 

1 

' 

23 

o    fStr  And  fur  soods 

21 

7 

S    T^AfliAr  And  canvaii  ffoods          .  . .  . .  t  r  1 1 .  -  ^ 

1 

5 

8 
7 

1 

jr 

3 

78 

8 

33 

51 
5 

94 

i5 

4    PiiVihAT  And  mitta  nercha  goods 

34 

5 

5.  Articles  of  pearl  horn,  bone,  hair,  etc 

1 

1 

55 

0 

Total 

L 

3 

6 

18 
9 

199 
15 

4 
i 

227 

J0 

s= 

== 
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TABLE  X. 
(ft)  Nomber,  Afe  ftad  Sex  of 


8ftw4  Qaarter,  1911  —  CoftUnaed 
IiU«r«d.  b7  Indiutriefl— Continaed. 


Sex. 

Acci- 
dents 
before 
April  1, 

ported 
here- 
after. 

Aoa  OP  EicpLOTBBs  Injubbo  IK  Ac- 

CIDBMTB       DtTBINO      APBII/-JuNX, 

RBPOBTxn  Pbiob  to  August  U 

iKDTTflTBT. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

lfr-18 
years. 

18 

Not 
stated. 

Total. 

A.  FACTOB 

V.  Cbvmicalb,  Oils,  Paints.  Etc. 
1 .  Oruc  sikI  ohftm^wUs 

JES- 

M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

£ 

F 

-Contxm 
2 

i 

led. 

^ 

i 

22 
6 
3 
1 

441 
7 

24 
5 

10 
7 

26 

24 

78 
A 

16 

479 

2.  Psintfl,  dy6s  and  colon 

h\ 

3.  Wood  slrohol  ftnd  essentua  oils 

e 

10 

4.  Animsl  oil  product" 

10 

5.  Mineral  oil  products 

1 
1 
1 
3 

28 

0.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics 

1 

27 

5 

7.  Miscellaneous  eliemical  products 

82 

1 

6 

Total 

M 

F 

3 

1 

5 

30 
7 

610 
id 

26 

667 

*8 

VI.  Papmb  akd  Pulp. 
2.  PuId  and  namr ........  ^ 

M 

1 

13 

379 

.._.^.? 

402 

VII.  PanrnMa  amd  Patbb  Goooa. 
2.  Paper  goods. 

M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

M 

2 

i9 

5 

8 
5 

14 

10 

21 

6 

1 

73 

20 

166 

J7 

2 

1 



4 
8 
13 

94 

3.  Prmtinc  and  book  makinc 

-^ 

4.  Wall  v»pet 

22 

3 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

21 
5 

3 
5 

36 
16 

3 

1 
9 
i 
6 

13 
P 
3 

4 

1 

242 
S7 

10 

«^ 
?i 

24 
79 
5/ 
23 
10 
16 
10 
22 
.    1 

17 

8 

3 
8 

i 

2 

5 

2 

i 

2 

298 

VIII.  TaxnuBs. 
1 .  ffilV  wvf  silk  goods 

68 
16 

5 

i 

i 

1 
1 

105 

3.  Cotton  goods 

27 
79 

29 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

1 

1 

93 

45 

6.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or  cotton. 

6.  Flsz,  hemp  and  Jute  manufacture 

1 

i 

i 

1 

28 
11 
22 

7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc 

15 
25 

i 

Total 

M 

F 

3 

1 

4 

i 

39 

£4 

312 

i04 

13 

4 

368 

ISA 

IX.   CLOTHIKa,  MiLLXNXBT,  LaUNDBT,  EtC. 

1.  Men's  clothing 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 
M 

F 

« 

M 

F 

1 
1 

k 

k 

1 

1 

6 
P 

4 

i 

1 
1 

35 
8 

? 

/ 

1 

8 
» 

2 

1 

49 

2.  Women's  clothing 

« 

3r  Men's  hats  and  caps 

16 
3 

;B 

4    Millm^ry 

2 

B 

5.  Miscellaneous  needle  work 

7 

10 
6 

i 

1 
i 

17 

0.  Laundering,  custom  dying,  etc 

2 

11 

7.  Clip  sorting 

2 
1 

8 

1 

65 
^0 

12 
1j8 

Total 

M  '             3 

1 
s 

12 

80 

F 

7 

86 
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TABLE  X.—  IndBMrtal  Aeddanta,  SMMHid  Qoftrtor,  1«11— Cmtdned. 
(ft)  Number,  Age  ftnd  Sex  ef  Peraeu  IiOwed,  br  Indulrlee — Omdnned. 


Industry. 


Sex. 


Acci- 

denta 

before 

April  1, 

re- 
ported 
there- 
efter. 


AoB  OP  Emplotsbs  Inxubbd  nr  Ao 

CXDBim      DURIMO       APBIIrJnifX, 
RftPOBTBD  PSIOB    TO    AUOUVT    1. 


Unr 

der 

16. 


16-18 
yeera. 


18 
yean 

+. 


Not 
stated. 


Totftl. 


A.  FACTOR] 

X.  Food,  Liquoxs  and  Tobacco. 
Cereals,  fruits  and  sroceries 

[E8- 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

M 
F 
M 

» 

F 

-Condut 
7 

ted. 

4 

196 

5 

83 

1 

22 

103 

8 

138 

34 

8 

4 
3 

i 

6 

"io 

1 
1 

204 

9 

Provisions 

2 



3 

80 

J 

Dairy  products 

2 

1 
7 

i 

2 
4 

24 

B^ery  products,  confectionery,  etc 

116 

/ 
11 

i 

IM 
150 

Tobacco  products 

88 

IS 

Totol 

M 
F 

22 
1 

1 

19 
8 

676 
MO 

25 
1 

621 

M9 

XI.  Watbx,  Light  and  Powxb. 
Water 

M 

m 
« 

1 

1 

2 
206 
158 

4 

5 

5 

1 

2 

Gas 

211 

Electric  light  and  power 

1 

164 

Steam,  heat  and  power 

6 

Total 

M 

2 

1 

870 

11 

382 

XII.  Building  Indubtbt. 
Carpenter's  shops 

M 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

Plumber's  shops 

4 

Total 

M 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Total — Factories 

M 

F 

171 

82 

7« 

426 

114 

9.192 
S66 

~394 
57 

10,044 

618 

B.  MINES  AND  QUARRIES 


1.  Mines.  .  . 

2.  Quarries. 


Total — Mines  and  Quarries. 


M 

m 

2 

1 

116 
138 

6 

4 

121 
142 

M 

2 

1 

263 

9 

263 

________ 

—^— 

— — — 

I.  Excavations. 
1    Open  excavations 

M 

« 

21 

12 

1 

1 

16 

4 

934 
867 

4 

126 
86 

1.076 
956 

2.  Shafts  and  tunnels 

3    Dredging ,....,... 

4 

Total 

M 

34 

1 

19 

1,806 

210 

2,035 

II.  Erbctino  and  Stbuctubal  Wobk. 
1 .  Iron  and  rteel ■. . . . 

M 

6 

1 

2 
2 
3 

236 
284 
226 
146 
66 

65 
52 
19 
12 
25 

293 

2.  Masonry 

338 

3.  Concrete 

248 

4.  Wood 

5 
10 

168 

6.  Structural  work,  branch  not  specified 

90 

Totol 

M 

22 

7 

957 

163 

1.127 
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TABLE  X.—  IndwCrial  AcddMita.  Second  Qnartar,  1911— Condvded. 
(a)  NwubcTp  Af  •  mnd  Sos  of  Persons  IiUved,  bj  iBdostrieo— JCondaded. 


iNDuonr. 


Sex. 


Acci-  {Aax  or  Emplotkbs  Ikjurbd  in  AC' 
dents  ciDXNTS  Dubino  Aprii^-Junv, 
before  ■      Rxportsd  Pbiob  to  August  1. 

AprU  1,- 
re- 

ported      Un-     ,ii_io       18 

there-       der     iJ-JJ    yean 
•fter.        16.      y*^-      +. 


Not 
stated. 


Total. 


C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  — Concluded. 


III.   FxHISHIlfO  AND  FuJUfXSHINO. 
1 .    Roofipg  (ATiwpt  aheet  mAtAl) 

M 

16 
10 

2 
3 
1 

"io 

13 
32 

8 

17 

2    Sheet  metal  work 



3 

22 

3.  Wood  finifthmg 

1 

4    Glating , 

1 

i 

2 

5 

35 

97 

194 

52 

6 

6.  Painting  and  dAcorAting . ,  ^ 

2 
2 

1 



46 

7    Plumbing,  piping,  etc . .". 

111 

S.  Electrical  wiruuTand  iostallation 

228 

etc 

66 

Total 

M 

6, 

9 

414 

64 

487 

IV.  WXXCUKG  AND  MOTXNQ 

M 

1 

46 

4 

AO 

V.   OtHSR  or    MlBCXLLANSOUa. 

1    Road  making  and  paving 

M 

2 
27 

85 

636 

90 

6 
23 

4 

90 

2^  Railroad  construction 

; 

2 

661 

3     TVw»lr  hnilding 

94 

Total 

M 

29 

2 

867 

86 

895 

Total— Building  and  Engineering. . . 

M 

90 

1 

37 

4.033 

473 

4.544 

Grand  Total 

M 

F 
T 

263 

Ig 

275 

33 
It 
45 

464 

m 

678 

13,478 
13.833 

876 

37 

913 

14,861 

618 
15.369 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 


[September, 


TABLE  X.-  Induatriia  Aeddenta. 
(b)  Piwt of  Peraonligiired,  Nature 


Total 
casea.* 

Caum. 

HIADAMDNSCK. 

Trunk 
(except 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
jurieB). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

[n.  e.  o.=Dot  elBewhere  elaarified.] 

ToUl. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Lees 

or 
feet. 

A.  FACTO 


MXCHANICAL  POWKB. 

Tranamiflsion  of  power: 

Motors  (engmee,  dynamoa»  fly  wheels, 
etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveving  andT hoisting  machinery: 

Eleyators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.). 

Hoisting   and   conveying   apiMtratua, 
n.  e.  c 

Locomotives  ufed  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers  and  jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines. 
Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calendars   and   otiier   paper^making 
machines 

PapeiHSutting,  stitching  and  staying 
machines 

Printing  pn 

linoti 
Textile  1 

Picking  I . 

Carding  machines. 

Spinning  machines. 

Looms 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other 
textile  machinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

Laundry  machines 

Other  textile  machnery 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines. . . 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers . 

Shears 

Rollers 

Planers 

Power  tools  (chippers,  etc.) 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Ck>ntaet     with     grindstones,     emery 
wheels,  etc 

Struck    by    fragments    of    polishing 
wheels. 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery 

establishments,  etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  classified. 

ToUl 


58 
22 

196 
12 
24 

165 

? 
I 

19 

2 

2 

9 

4 
21 

4 

4 

61 

28 

14 

150 

6 

4 

56 

7 
2 

3 

14 

1 
1 

1 
11 

3 

7 

87 
112 

8 
16 

11 
6 

6 
13 

8 
34 

37 
34 

247 
67 

39 

8 

3 

22 
15 

n 

77 
6 

58 
17 

271 
81 
21 
10 
3 
86 

18 

? 
3 

5 
3 

2 

11 
2 

1 

33 

10 

1 
2 
1 
9 

195 

63 

18 

5 

2 

67 

4 

2 

1 

31 

8 

2 

1 

"21 

1 

86 

4 

1 

1 

28 

47 

3 

134 
73 

1 

11 
23 
25 
26 

2 
1 

7 
13 

122 
54 

1 

7 

18 
13 

8 

2 

4 

4 

5 

4 

14 

8 

1 

2 

6 
59 
18 
95 
43 

296 

272 
17 

167 
32 
39 
26 
6 
53 

215 

6 
54 
10 
69 
36 

273 
121 
7 
69 
15 
29 
14 

1 

i 

4 

8 

18 

6 

14 

39 

4 

42 

4 
6 
2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

91 

3 

3 

3 

6 

30 

31 

2 
74 

3 
42 

1 

6 

1 
4 



2 
8 
2 

1 
5 
1 

i 

5 
24 
12 

4 

3 

5 

3 

30 

18 
139 

2 
9 

124 

1 

1 

26 

92 

4 

237 
124 

221 
59 

210 
51 

1 
1 

3 
19 

8 
39 

4 

31 
211 

10 
29 

21 
150 

18 

8 

4 

6 

3,943 

684 

457 

115 

563 

2,19*^ 

252 

*  As  in  last  column 
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SacMd  Qoartor.  1*11  —  Contbiaed. 
of  bjnnr  and  Nvmbar  of  Deaths. 


Caakb). 

Natubb  01 

Injubt  (NriiBXB  or  Cabxs). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance 
or  loss 
of  mem- 
ber or 
part  at 

time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Inter- 
nal 
in- 
juries. 

8ev. 
eral 
parts 

or 
other. 

1 

cera-  1  Buns, 
tions. 

i 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dis- 
loca- 
tions. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffo- 
cation, 

effects 

of  heat 

or  gas. 

etc. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.  1. 

RIES. 

1 

2 
1 
5 
2 
7 
10 

17 
9 

17 
14 

7 
2 

X6 

8, 

106 

5 

4 
47 

25 

1 

77 

11 

7 

3 

3 

31 

58 
33 

2 

i 

3 

i 

4 
I 

1 
8 
1 

15 
6 

39 
3 

1 
37 

5 
16 

33 
3 

151 

56 

12 

3 

1 
42 

15 

12 

44 

13 
1 

4 
2 
4 

4 

3 
45 

1 
25 
22 

132 
98 

6 
77 

9 
28 

4 

1 
10 
96 

40 

25 
47 

12 
91 

11 
2 

19 
2 
4 

27 

28 
26 

70 
24 

11 

1 

i 

3 
1 

2 

11 
5 

30 
2 

10 

33 

19 
19 

46 
20 

29 

11 

2 

2 

2 

1 

35 

1 

4 

3 
5 

10 
2 

41 
29 

1 
1 

1 
2 

i 

3 

3 

6 

5 
2 

8 
3 

1 
1 

1 
12 

5 
2 

14 

8 

2 

1 

2 
2 

6 

3 

4 

3 

f 

9 

4 

16 

19 
17 

4 

11 
6 
14 

11 

8 

7 

7 

4 

11 
6 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 
2 

3 

1 
1 

6 
15 
10 
10 

2 

5 

5 

28 

14 

114 

55 

4 

31 

11 

8 

8 

2 

12 

53 

70 

11 
20 

9 
64 

i 

5 

2 

i 

1 
11 

7 

2 

4 

2 

6 

4 

1 
3 
4 
3 

1 
2 

1 
11 

1 

14 

87 

3 

86 

4 
1 
2 
3 
25 
21 

5 

190 
47 

5 
21 

5 
3 

3 
5 
7 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 

23 

5 

34 

26 

2 

9 

7 

2 

2 
2 

1 
3 

5 

4 

1 

1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

2 

a 

73 
7 

8 

3 

1 

2 
3 

12 

1 

4 

3 
36 

7 

5 
0 

4 

27 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

4 
2 

10 

4 
2 

1 
2 

3 

1 
2 

Ifi 

1           4 





6j       132 

1.151 

68 

1.294 

516 

4g 

i           86 

' 

779 

1  -f 

324 

ak23 

===== 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  X.— Idnfltaial  Aeddeala, 
(b)  Pttft  of  PenoB  lojored,  Natve  •> 


Total 
eaaeii.* 

Past  ov  PKBaoN  iNiTTBSD  (Numbu  or 

Cauob. 

Tnink 
(except 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juriee). 

Annfl 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
een. 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Legs 

or 

feet. 

Hbat  and  Elbctbicitt. 
Ezplottves  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 
Explosion  and  ignition  of  gaees.  dust,  etc. . 


Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc 
Other  injuriea  from  steam  ana  hot  liquids 

Caustics 

En>IoBioBB  of  molten  metal 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Vats,  pans,  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or 

caustics) 

Eleotricilnr 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  c 


Total. 


Fall  op  Psbson. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. . . . 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc.. 
Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support .... 

Fall  through  opening  in  floor,  etc 

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  supping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  of  tool 

All  others 


Total. 


Wbiohts  akd  Falling  Objbcts. 

Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

Other  or  indefinite 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 


persoi 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  in  course  of  manufacture  or 

repair  by  injured  person 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by 

hand 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded  on 

vehicles 

Other  or  indefinite 
All  others  or  indefinite . 


Total. 


Vehicles  and  animals 

Miscellaneous. 
Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches, 

files,  etc.) 

Tools  m  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Striking    against,    or    catching    between, 

edges,  projecting  parts,  n.  e.  c 

Cut  on  glass 

Stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

Flying  objects  not  from  machines,  tools  or 

exfMosions 


6 
66 
43 
134 
123 
37 
124 

12 
109 
184 


114 

105 

138 

43 

12 

66 

164 

123 

28 

76 


5 

116 

55 


54 


776 

253 

7 
9Q 


2,142 


248 


780 
106 

700 

80 

166 

446 


212 


80 


1 
11 

4 
107 

15 


226 


138 
30 


376 


A.    FACTO 


134 


33 


2 
10 

4 
45 
11 

7 
14 

1 
36 
81 


176 


12 


13 


150 


33 


3151 


220 


136 


30 

100 

38 

2 

10 


243 


28 


196 
17 


210 

30 


58 


2 
4 

34 
0 
3 

63 

7 

1 

15 


60 


172 

309 

101 

3 

27 


710 


47 


357 
35 


381 
40 


138 


31 
24 
35 
24 

1 

8 

47 

40 

7 

13 


230 


4 

40 

31 

156 

16 


110 
251 


80 
1 


726 


116 


67 
15 


6 
166 


6  22  27  8 

*  As  in  last  column 
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a»cMd  QMftar.  1911  —  Coatlaaed. 


Inter- 
nal 
in- 


eral 
parU 

or 
other. 


Natuxb  or  Imjxtbt  (Nuiibbb  or  Cabbs). 


La. 

oera- 
tions. 


Bums 


Cuts. 


BruiiM. 


Spraina 
and 
dia- 
loca- 

tiona. 


Frao- 
tures. 


Suffo- 
cation, 

effects 

of  heat 

or  gas, 

etc. 


Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance 
or  loss 

of  mem- 
ber or 

part  at 
time 

of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.  1. 


RIES  — ConltniMcl. 


1 
19 
28 
27 
13 
17 
11 

3 

31 
29 

2 

1 

3 
42 
86 
133 
115 
36 
120 

10 
88 
163 

1 

22 

3 

1 

1 

4 
1 
8 
1 
3 

2 

18 
7 

5 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

10 

2 

177 

3 

746 

29 

6 

10 

44 

1 

14 

1 
i 

26 
24 
41 

8 

6 
24 

7 
10 

3 
14 

9 
0 

11 
2 
1 
1 

31 

12 
1 

10 

:::::: 

7 
10 
11 

3 

82 
28 
36 
16 

2 
12 
26 
23 

5 
15 

25 

30 
22 
7 
4 
14 
41 
40 
12 
10 

9 
5 

12 
4 
1 
5 

14 
5 
2 
6 

32 
23 
46 
11 

4 
26 
22 
18 

4 
19 

3 
1 

1 

2 

2 

7 
28 
25 

4 
14 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

102 

87 

4 

109 

195 

205 

63 

205 

1 

7 

1 
17 

3 
80 

10 

79 
180 

64 

1 
15 

1 

53 

23 

146 

16 

149 

233 

78 

1 

30 

2 
5 

4 
3 

15 
78 

15 

1 
17 

8 
61 

8 

26 
48 

26 

1 
14 

12 

1 
19 

3 

10 
14 
6 

19 
12 
89 

18 

101 
210 

61 

4 
26 

1 
4 

5 
5 
14 

2 

13 

23 

9 





1 

1 

6 

1 

1 
2 

3 

2 

7 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

9 

^I------ 

3 

10 

68 

MO 

5 

450 

730 

131 

76| 

210 

20 

4 

4 

11 

58 

27 

8. 

10 

17 

47 

1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

5 

164 
23 

167 
7 
8 

34 

2 
4 

7 

381 
42 

446 

70 

140 

112 

145 
25 

50 
1 
5 

14 

14 

1 

4 

11 
3 

4 

63 
12 

34 
2 
3 

275 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 

7 

1 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  X.— I 
(b)  Pvt«iFmnonMmlnnd.N»tmn9i 


Total 
caaes.* 

Pabtov 

Pbbsom  Injubed  (Num 

BBB07 

Cause. 

Tnmlr 

Fin- 
sen. 

[n.  e.  c.=not  elacwhere  clMsified.] 

Total. 

There- 
of 

(except 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juriee). 

Anns 

or 
hands. 

Legs 

or 

feet. 

MisCBLLANBOUS  —  Concluded. 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 

Total 

Totel  —  Factories 

Mbchanical  Powbb. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Gearing 

Conveving  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  hoists 

Derricks,  cranes,  shovels,  etc. . . 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus 

Swinging  of  load,  bucket,  etc 

Unexpected  started  or  stopping. . 

Loading  or  unloading 

Other  or  indefinite 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery, 
n.  e.  c 

Locomotives  and  cars 

Boarding  or  alighting 

Coupling  or  uncoupUng 

Unexpected  started  or  stopping. . 

Other  or  indefinite 

Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc.: 

Crushers  and  mixers 

Steam  rollers 

Drills,  hanmiers,  etc 

Saws 

Grindstones,  etc 

Total 

Hbat  and  Elbcibzcxtt. 
Explosives: 

Blasts 

Delayed  or  premature  shots 

Tamping 

Drilling  mto  blasts  (misfires) 

Other  (including  flying  objects). . 
Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc. . 
Other  iikjuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids. 
Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  c 

Total 

Fall  ov  Pebson. 

From  ladders 

From  scaffolds 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings 

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc 

On  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc 

Falls  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c 

Falls  by  tripping,  n.  e.  c 

Other  or  indefimte 

Total 


24 
212 

A.   FACTO 

1     .. 

31 

9 

8 

47|         84 

22 

2,523 

639 

390 

43 

531        924 

323 

10,562 

1,859 

987 

550 

1,721 

4,000 

1.794 

B.  MINES  AND 


2 

4 
9 

2 

1 
4 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 
2 
3 

1 
1 

20 

8 

1 
2 

i 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

2 
3 

1 

1 

9 

3 
2 

4 
1 
1 
2 

5 

1 
12 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

63 

12 

3 

5 

7 

23 

6 

12 

4 

3 

1 

2 

7 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

4 

3 

2           3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
7 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

22 

1 

5 

5 

4 

Digitized  bv 
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SM0Bd  QMrt«r,  1911  —  Continaed. 
InJorj  and  Nuabar  of  BmOm  —  ConOnaed. 


CABxa) 

• 

Natdbb  or  Injury  (NtTMBBB  or  Casxb). 

Com- 
plete 
aevcr- 
anoe 
or  loae 
of  mem- 
ber or 
part  at 

time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Intei^ 

nal 

in- 
juriea. 

Sev- 
eral 

parta 
or 

other. 

Lap 
cera- 
tiona. 

Buma 

Cuta. 

Bruiaea. 

Spraina 

and 

dia. 
loca. 
tions. 

Frac- 
turea. 

Suffo- 
cation, 
effccta 
of  heat 
orgaa, 
etc. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 

Deatba 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.l. 


BJEa—Condud4d, 


QUARRISa 


24 
19 

21 

8 

61 

8 

4 

1 

30 

8 

80 

23 

25 

2 

61 

483 

16      1,280 

263 

45 

22 

21 

443 

10 

6 

27 

611 

2.272 

SdQj     3,189 

1,799 

440 

264 

31 

1,728 

367 

64 

2 

3 
3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

..,, 

1 

' 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

'/.'.'.','.'.::.:... 

4 
1 

7 

2 


5 
3 

1 
3 

i:::::: 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

i 



1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 



1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 







1 

_J2 

20 

2 

7 

14 

4 

6| 

10 

3 



1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 



6 

2 

1 

6 

i 

1 

^ 



5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

:::::;  :::::: 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

i 

1 

3 

i 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

4 

2 

5 

2 

3 

6 

I-    v 

Bdinc  t 

able. 

Digitized 
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TABLE  X.— IndiMlrtal  Acddaits, 
(b)  Put  of  Pmmh  lajved,  Natare  of 


Caubb. 
[n.  e.  c.=iiot  daewhere  claflsified.] 


Total 


Past  or  Pbbson  Imjubbd  (Numbkb  of 


HXAD  AND  HBCX. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
eyes. 


Trunk 
(except 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
JurieB). 


Arms 

or 
haada. 


Fin- 
cen. 


Lege 

or 
feet. 


C.    BUILDING  AND 


Fall  or  Pbbson — Coneuded. 

Into  nhaf  ts,  hoistways  or  openings 

From  sirderB.  JoiBts.  roofs,  etc 

26 
103 
13 
83 
93 
86 
13 
142 

4 

13 

2 

7 

12 

3 

2 

22 

1 
16 

4 
8 
2 
3 
22 
16 
3 
18 

2 
1 

1 

4 

5 
22 

On  stairs,  stq^s,  eto ...,  r .  r  r ...,..,  r ... . 

7 

Into  trenches.  excavationSi  etc 

i 

6 
20 
11 

^ 

FaIIii  hv  fflipDinjC.  n.  S.  0. 

31 

krIia  hv  tnDDinjK.  n  e.  c 

44 

Falls  by  slipping  of  tool  .n.  e.  c 

Other  or  indefinite 

0 

23 

39 

Total 

708 

91 

1 

106 

96 

22 

200 

Wbigbts  and  Falling  Objbcts. 

Rock,  earth,  etc.,  (open  excavations) . 
Rock,  earth,  etc.,  (tunnels) 

76 
92 
40 
25 
449 

124 

181 

303 

186 
20 
26 

10 

36 

6 

4 

218 

68 

30 

14 

10 

7 

1 

i 

8 
10 
2 

8 

13 

6 

1 
64 

17 

23 

38 
20 

1 
3 

6 

6 

12 

4 
23 

14 

66 

126 

69 

6 

13 

ft 

Pile  of  material  of  part  thereof 

Objects  from  trucks  in  tranmt 

Other  or  indefinite 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 
peroons 

12 
14 

3 

1 

26 
6 

7 

21 
6 

1 

68 
24 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 

injured  person: 
Objects  \ised  in  oonstruotaon  or  repair 

by  injured  person 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by 

hand 

69 

104 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

Other  or  indefinite 

75 

4 

All  other  or  indefinite .................. 

8 

Total 

1,620 

393 

6 

87 

_189 

336 

416 

Vbbzclbb  and  Anuialb. 
Boarding  or  alighting 

2 
3 
7 
12 
22 
91 
47 
19 
40 

1 
1 
1 

1 

*"i2 

11 

1 

14 

1 

Ooxmlinif  or  uncounlmjK 

1 

1 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

1 
1 
3 
6 
7 
1 
6 

4 

ColliflTons  or  derailments.  .TT.  .7. ....... . 

1 
4 
12 
6 
2 
6 

4 

Fall  from  wagons,  cani,  etc  r  r ..,,......, . 

2 

1 
2 
3 
2 

6 

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  eto 

48 

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc ,,,,............ 

16 

Tnnlrrnnair.  hite.  etc..  of  animals 

9 

Other  or  indefinite 

9 

Total           , 

243 

24 

11 

31 

42 

98 

Hand  Tools. 

.297 

39 

106 

98 

2 

26 

27 
3 

6 
1 
2 

60 
16 
20 

76 
19 
38 

64 

Knives,  saws,  ©tc .............<  ^ 

2 

Bars  and  prying  tools,  eto 

19 

Total 

442 

126 

30 

9 

86 

133 

86 

J.  ■«■«.»   ..     I     ..    **..............     I    .    ^    ..    4    4    . 

MXBCELLANBOUB. 

Striking   against,    oi    catching   between, 

edge,  projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e  o 

Cut  on  glass 

824 

8 
260 

61 

6 

103 

28 

2 

1 

130 
2 

139 

4 

260 

24 
2 

63 

1 

21 

39 

3 

4 

1 

Poisonous  gases ^ .. . 

All  other  causes 

3 

7 

18 

16 

26 

Total 

761 

103 

44 

11 

164 

409 

53 

Total  -r  Building  and  Engineering 

4.544 

930 

120 

261 

712 

1.101 

1,008 

Grand  Total 

16,369 

2,833 

1,123 

829 

2.468 

6,187 

2,850 

Diyilizbi 

m 

*  As  in  last  eolunm 
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S«coiid  Quarter,  1911  —  Condvded. 
I^Jw7  Md  NuMbtf  of  DaiUlw  — Condaded. 


CAaia). 

Natubb  of  Injubt  (NuMBWi  OF  Cabju). 

sever- 
ance 
or  loss 
of  mem- 
ber or 
part  at 
time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Inter- 
nal 
in- 
juries. 

Sev- 
eral 
parts 

or 
other. 

La- 

cera- 
Uons. 

Bums 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 

loca- 
tions. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffo- 
oaUon. 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas. 
eto. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.l. 

ENQINEERINQ—  CbneliMM. 


2 

10 

41 
2 

10 
5 
4 
1 

35 

3 

5 

1 

6 

17 

16 

3 

16 

1 
1 

i 

1 


3 

6 
2 

1 

16 

8 

4 

17 

4 
26 

3 

6 
21 
19 

1 
26 

3 

7 

2 

6 

14 

20 

2 
18 

1 

10 
40 

4 
17 
19 
10 

1 
62 



8 
9 

1 

6 

6 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 



3 

6 

7 

187 

76 

4 

68 

166 

100 

62 

242 

4 

22 



9 

13 

3 

2 

47 

5 

6 

4 

4 
1 
1 

16 
19 
11 
9 
114 

27 

60 

100 
64 

6 
9 

8 

18 

3 

4 
78 

24 

37 

41 
24 

4 

4 

24 
24 
14 
7 
89 

29 

63 

101 

79 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1 
6 

2 

6 

21 
6 

7 
6 
4 

1 

13 

26 

6 

4 
148 

38 

27 

33 
19 

4 
6 

i 

3 
2 

3 

1 
1 

14 

4 

9 

7 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1 

4 

6 
3 

1 
2 

14 

i 

6 

96 

414 

246 

431 

49 

67 

1 

823 

18 

20 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

19 

16 

1 

14 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

29 

11 

8 

10 

1 

1 

1 
5 
7 
12 
5 
3 
3 

1 
1 
2 
8 
8 
2 
6 

1 

4 

10 

23 

11 

7 

6 

2 
2 
8 

i 

6 

i 

1 
4 
1 

::::::: 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

....... 

1 

36 

69 

28 

70 

18 

7 

61 

6 

3 

3 

63 

6 

32 

i 

119 
31 
27 

66 

2 

29 

2 

6 

41 

3 



1 

3 

3 

11 

2 

4 

101 

1 

177 

97 

6 

9 

62 

6 

2 

102 

173 

8 

206 

14 

28 

1 

2 

18 

1 

40 
4 

2 

3 
7 

1 

33 

6 

87 

1 

4 

13 

2 

13 

1 

14 

12 

19 



7 



3 

6 

2 

19 

169 

3 

415 

60 

20 

10 

94 

4 

6 

20 

612 

986 

179 

1,019 

962 

209 

184 

1 

1.004 

69 

96 

47 

1.165 

3.336 

1.025 

4,249 

2,826 

669 

466 

33 

2,776 

433 

163 

of  preceding  table. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  returns  as  to  idleness  received  from  2,477  of  the  2,498  unions 
in  the  state  show  that  of  467,825  members  (which  was  93  per  cent 
of  the  total  union  membership  of  the  state)  reporting,  10.8  per 
cent  were  idle  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter.  The  returns  from 
one  less  union  in  regard  to  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  three 
months  show  that  2.7  per  cent  were  idle  in  a  total  of  469,722 
reporting.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  in  each  case  is  less 
than  that  for  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year.  In  each  case, 
also,  the  percentage  has  declined  to  practically  the  same  figure  as 
that  of  1907.  The  following  table  aflPords  a  comparison  of  the 
percentages  of  continuous  and  end-of-the-quarter  idleness  from 
1897  to  1911  inclusive: 

NT7MBEB  Ain>  PsBCSNTAaE  ow  MsuBCBS  ov  Labob  Unionb  Iolb,  1897-1011. 

THBOUOHODT  AT  THB  BND  OF 

THIBD  QUABTBH.  SBrTBlCBBB 

Per-  Per- 
Ybab.                                                                                        Number,  centage.  Numbflfr.  cefBtooB. 

18»7 10,893          6.6  23,230  13.8 

1898 9,734     6.7  22,485  13.1 

1899 4,790     2.3  9,690  4.7 

1900 12,926     6.4  31,460  13.8 

1901 8.341     3.1  18,617  6.9 

1902 6,291     1.9  18.381  6.7 

1903 12,870    3.3  34,370  9.0 

1904 9,176    2.4  37,380  9.7 

1905 7,491     2.0  18,480  4.9 

1906 7,354     1.9  21.673  6.7 

1907 10,490    2.5  42,656  10.5 

1908 46,117  12.8  80,676  22.6 

1909 16,823    4.4  36,968  10.3 

1910 15,485    3.8  63,106  13.6 

1911 12,725    2.7  60,390  10.8 


Consideration  of  the  causes  of  idleness  shows  that  as  usual  by 
far  the  chief  was  lack  of  work.     The  absolute  number  of  unem- 
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ployed  for  this  cause  was  practically  the  same  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  as  at  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  for  all  causes  was  one-fifth  less,  so  that 
the  percentage  of  idleness  for  this  cause  in  1911  was  79  as  against 
62  in  1910.  Unemployment  due  to  labor  disputes  declined  in 
absolute  numbers  to  one-third  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  but 
the  decline  in  percentage  was  not  so  great  owing  to  the  smaller 
base  on  which  it  is  computed.  These,  and  other  facts,  are  revealed 
in  the  following  table : 

Causes  or  Idlcness  or  Members  or  Labor  Unioxs  at  End  or  SEPTBMBea.  1915-1911 

NTJiiBBR  or  MEMBERS  IDLE  rOR  EACH  CArSB. 

Cause.  19C5.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  191G.  1911. 

Lack  of  work 11,525  11,645  29,301  71.632  27,225  39,307  39,959 

Lack  of  material 655  753  1,752  2,043  2,517  .2,45')  680 

Weather 739  666  569  500  894  163  493 

Lab«)r  itisputAS 2,403  3,919  6,916  2,288  2,867  17,646  5.699 

Disability 2,577  3,127  3.442  3,082  3.000  3,216  3,336 

Other  causes 438  1.216  343  466  175  181  12« 

Cause  not  sUted 93  247  233  665  290  143  95 

Total 18,430    21.573    42.556    80.676     36.968    63,106     50.390 


rERCSNTAGB  Or  IDLENESS  DUB  TO  BACH  CAU8B. 


Cause. 

Lack  of  work 

Lack  of  material 

Weather 

Labor  disputes 

Disability 

other  causes 

Cause  not  stated .... 

Total 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

62.6 

54.0 

68.9 

88.8 

73.6 

62.3 

79.3 

3.6 

3.5 

4.1 

2.6 

6.8 

3.9 

1.3 

4.0 

J3.1 

1.3 

0.6 

2.4 

0.2 

1.0 

13.0 

18.1 

16.3 

2.8 

7.8 

28.0 

11.3 

14.0 

14  .'5 

8.1 

3.8 

8.1 

5.1 

6.6 

2.4 

5.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

1.2 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 

100.0 

ICO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

In  the  following  table  the  percentage  of  idleness  for  all  causes 
is  given  by  industries  for  the  years  1908-1911  inclusive  for  the 
last  day  of  September  and  for  continuous  idleness  throughout 
July,  August  and  September.  Idleness  at  the  end  of  September 
was  less  in  1911  than  in  1910  in  six  industries,  greater  in  six  and 
practically  the  same  in  one  —  public  employment.  For  continuous 
idleness  the  same  is  true.  In  each  of  the  first  three  groups,  which 
together  comprise  65  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  unionists  in 
the  state,  there  was  a  decrease  in  idleness  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
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and  also  in  continuous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  dates  of  the  previous  year,  except  that  in  the 
building  group  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  continuous  idleness. 

iDLwnsB  or  Mbmbbbs  of  Labor  OaaANUATioNfl,  bt  Indubtribs,  lOOS-1911. 

AT  BND  OF  BBPTBMBKR.  THBOtJOBOCT  THXBD  QUARTBR. 


Num- 

Percentage. 

Num- 

Percentage. 

ber. 
1911. 

ber.    . 
1911. 

Indubtrt. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1. 

Building,   stone   work- 

ing, etc 

19.892 

15.9 

20.8 

13.6 

33.6 

5,128 

4.1 

3.8 

5.6 

23.5 

2. 

Transportation 

4,116 

5.5 

8.2 

7.8 

14.8 

1,005 

1.3 

4.1 

4.6 

5.6 

3. 

Clothing  and  textiles.  . 

11,270 

9.7 

18.4 

15.0 

30.4 

765 

0.7 

3.5 

2.2 

6.7 

4. 

Metals,  machtui.ry,  etc. 

6.651 

20.2 

8.7 

8.2 

24.4 

3,335 

10.0 

2.2 

4.4 

14.1 

6. 

Printing,  binding,  etc. . 

1,407 

6.0 

6.3 

6.3 

12.7 

677 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

7.2 

6. 

Wood  working,  «tc 

1,689 

14.3 

8.6 

10.5 

21.1 

286 

2.6 

2.3 

4.1 

11.8 

7. 

Food  and  liquors 

1,523 

8.5 

10.4 

9.3 

10.9 

478 

2.7 

5.5 

3.6 

6.2 

8. 

Theaters  and  music . . . 

71 

1.6 

12.0 

10.6 

11.5 

66 

1.0 

7.5 

10.1 

9.4 

0. 

Tobacco 

•  970 

10.7 

6.8 

8.7 

14.2 

699 

7.7 

4.0 

6.8 

8.6 

10. 

Restaurants,  trade,  etc. 

712 

7.6 

4.9 

5.3 

10.7 

141 

1.5 

1.0 

1.1 

2.9 

11. 

Public  employment 

153 

0.9 

0.6 

3.2 

6.2 

66 

0.4 

0.4 

2.4 

5.1 

12. 

Stiitionary  engine  tend- 

ing  

976 

8.6 

2.1 

2.2 

7.4 

86 

0.7 

0.3 

1.0 

2.1 

13. 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

962 

10.9 
10.8 

8.1 
13.6 

14.7 
10.3 

37.8 
22.5 

94 
12.725 

1.1 
2.7 

2.2 
3.3 

9.8 
4.4 

18.1 

50,390 

12.8 

Turning  to  the  causes  of  idleness  in  different  industries,  it 
appears  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  idleness  due  to  unem- 
ployment at  the  close  of  the  quarter  is  found  in  the  building 
trades,  as  compared  with  less  than  30  per  cent  in  1910.  This 
increase  occurred  in  the  building  and  paving  trades  and  was  con- 
centrated in  New  York  City,  the  largest  increases  in  individual 
trades  being  carpenters  (1,600),  bricklayers  and  masons  (1,100), 
electrical  workers  (800)  and  plumbers  (700).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  decrease  in  idleness  due  to  labor  disputes  was  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  total  percentage  of  idleness  at  the  close  of  the  quarter 
due  to  all  causes  in  this  group  approximately  one-fourth  as  shown 
in  the  preceding  table.  The  increased  end-of-the-quarter  idleness 
in  the  metals  industry  is  seen  to  have  been  divided  between  unem- 
ployment and  labor  disputes.  The  decrease  in  idleness  in  transpor- 
tation and  in  clothing  and  textiles  due  to  labor  disputes  was  pro- 
nounced, while  the  decrease  in  idleness  due  to  unemployment  is 
most  notable  of  all  in  the  clothing  trades. 
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Catoss  of  loLKNHa  or  Msianuts  of  Labob  Unions  at  Einx  or  Sbvtbmbbb,  1911,  bt  lutDvaram^. 
trurncpLOTKKMT.*  labob  dispotbb.  dmabiutt. 


Imbubtbt.  1900.  1910.  1911.  1909.  1910.     1911.  1909.  1910.  191L 
BuildiDg,  BtoDO  work- 

iBc,etc 13,720  11,400  16.380  364  12.273     2,357  1.004  1,054  1.067 

Transportation 1.931  2.506  3.101  2.122  2,366        474  4S9  526  483 

Clothing  and  textilea. .  6.309  20.317  10,638  191  1,289        458  141  222  149 

Metal8»inaohiBery,etc.  1,674  1.693  3.989  72  986    2.232  423  454  403 

Printing,  binding,  etc..  855  1,240  1,039  18     378  406  364 

Woodworking,  etc....  801  713  1.496  26  25          74  125  87  120 

Food  and  Uquora 1,291  1.529  1,361  6          232     127  114  150 

Theaters  and  mooio...  1,384  1,127  68  5  3  3 

Tobacco 688  500  601  18     82  183  127  283 

Restavrants.  trade,  etc.  397  360  606  47     62  70  100 

PubUo  employment...  475  28  104  24  70  49 

Stationary  engine  tend- 
ing   230  197  861  3     24  44  114 

Misoellaneoufl 881  310  889     475          22  15  99  51 


Total 30.636    41.920    41.132     2.867     17,646    5.699    3.000    3.216     3.336 

^  Inclusive  of  lock  of  work,  lack  of  material,  and  weather. 

Turning  from  idleness  and  unemployment,  as  in  the  foregoing 
tables,  to  amount  of  employment  it  is  found  that  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  union  men,  who  reported  their  number 
of  days  of  employment  in  July,  August  and  September  of  1911, 
was  69.4  as  compared  with  64.5  in  the  same  quarter  of  1910.  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  thirteen  individual  groups  of  trades,  in  no 
less  than  nine,  including  all  but  one  of  the  five  largest,  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  those  reporting  was  less  in  1911  than 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910.  The  conspicuous  exception 
among  the  leading  groups  is  group  3,  which  with  the  second  largest 
number  of  reporting  members,  had  an  average  of  days  worked  of 
63,  as  against  36.5  in  1910.  A  glance  at  earlier  years  shows  that 
this  remarkable  increase  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  group  this 
year  is  really  only  a  recovery  from  wholly  abnormal  figuree  last 
year  when  the  great  cloak  makers'  strike  caused  an  exceedingly 
low  average  amount  of  employment  in  this  group. 
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Avnuaa  Nxtmbsb  of  Datb  of  Emploticbmt  of  Malb  Msmbbrs  of  Labob  Unions  in  Thibi> 
QUABTBB,  BT  Industbiks,  1905-1911. 

Number  aybbaob  numbbb  of  dats  wobkbd. 

employed,    /■- ^ > — » 

INDVBTBT.                                 1911.  1911.    1910.    1909.  1908.  1907.  1906.    1905 

1.  Buildinc.  stone  working,  etc 116.171  61.1    64.3    65.4  57.0  65.8  67.5    71.0 

2.  Transportation 68,893  83.5    84.2    83.1  77.2  84.6  84.0    83.0 

3.  aotbing  and  textiles 89,839  63.0     36.5    67.5  54.8  66.1  62.5    64.1 

4.  Metals,  maehinery,  etc 29,336    65.3    71.1    71.4  62.8  72.3  72.6    72.8 

5.  Printing,  binding,  ete 25,722  72.5    73.1     71.0  65.9  71.3  68.9    70.2 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 9,166  66.3    69.0    67.8  61.9  67.7  71.2    71.3 

7.  Food  and  liquors 17,208  76.4     76.8    76.1  75.7  76.0  74.8     73.2 

8.  Theaters  and  music 3,416  65.9    63.7     58.6  64.6  1S2.1  64.7     62.5 

0.  Tobaoco 6,681  71.8     68.5    66.0  67.7  75.0  73.5    70.7 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 8.987  77.5    79.4    77.7  74.6  81.2  77.9    79.5 

11.  PuUie  employment 15,214  88.2    88.5    85.7  86.4  84.1  85.4    87.9 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 11,327  84.4    83.2    85.2  81.7  85.1  83.7    82.7 

18.  MisceUaneous 7,231  66.7     69.8    67.5  60.6  69.1  69.6    73.5 

Total  — Men 409.091  69.4    64.5    72.0  66.3  72.4  72.1     73.7 

Total  — Women 29,028  61.4    40.1    66.6  50.2  60.0  68.4    68.2 


In  the  following  table,  which  sets  forth  the  distribution  of  the 
days  of  employment,  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  those  work- 
ing less  than  30  days  during  the  quarter  was  approximately  10  less 
than  in  1910,  whereas  the  percentage  of  those  working  from  60  to 
80  days  was  approximately  10  greater  in  1911  than  in  1910,  while 
the  percentages  in  the  other  two  grades  remained  practically  un- 
changed. The  explanation  of  the  shifting  in  the  two  former  grades 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1910  most  of  the  cloak  and  suit  makers 
(•who  on  account  of  the  strike  worked  less  than  a  month  in  the 
quarter),  were  in  the  lowest  grade  while  this  year  they  appear  in 
the  grade  of  60-79  days. 

NxmBBB  AND  Pebcxntaob  OF  Oboanixkd  MAiiB  Waqb  Eabhsbs  WrrRXN  Certain  Ldotb  or 
£mpxx>tmknt  in  Trisd  Quastcb.  1905-1911. 

pbrcbntagb. 

Number,    * * — * 

DuBAffiOH  OF  EMPLomBNT.          1911.  1911.      1910.      1909.      1908.      1907.  1906.  1905. 

1-29  daya 10.880  2.6      14.3        1.3        5.0        1.0  0.8  1.0 

30-69day8 64,915  16.9       14.1       13.7      24.5      11.8  9.8  7.8 

•0-79dayB 286,671  65.2      65.1      66.2      63.4      69.4  74.4  76.5 

8»  days  or  more 66,625  16.3      16.5      18.8       17.1       17.8  15.0  14.7 

T©tal 409.091     100.0    100. 0    100.0    MO. 0    100.0    100. 0    100.0 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS. 

The  returns  as  to  amount  of  employment  of  union  members 
indicate,  as  shown  in  preceding  tables,  a  higher  general  average  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1911  than  in  1910.  Turning  now  to  considera- 
tion of  earnings,  it  appears  that  the  average  daily  earnings  of 
those  who  reported  for  July,  August  and  September  were  $3.25 
as  against  $3.30  for  the  same  period  in  1910.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  more  than  had  been  reported  for  the  same  quarter  in  any 
other  year.  In  seven  industrial  groups,  the  average  daily  earnings 
in  1911  were  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year  and  these  included  the  two  largest  groups.  In  six  of  the 
groups,  however,  the  earnings  were  larger  than  last  year,  including 
the  clothing  and  textiles  group  which  reported  a  large  increase  and 
the  second  largest  number  of  members. 

AvERAos   Daily   Earnings   or   Male   Members   of   Labor   Organizations   in   the   Third 
Quarter  1904-1911,  by  Industries. 

lNDU4TRr.  1904.  1905.  1906..    1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

1.  Buildine,  stone  working,  etc . .  S3. 22  $3.46  $3.72    $3.72  $3.60  $3.87  $3.91  $3.83 

2.  Transportation 2.36  2.53  2.61  2.62  2.75  2.70  2.82  2.75 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 2.54  2.41  2.52  2.55  2.61  2.75  3.04  3.43 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 2.89  2.93  3.07  3.09  3.11  3.09  3.19  3.22 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 3.24  3.22  3.30  3.38  3.38  3.48  3.45  3.48 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 2.79  2.77  2.94  2.97  3.00  3.06  3.17  3.08 

7.  Food  and  liquors 2.54  2.55  2.62  2.60  2.65  2.70  2.64  2.78 

8.  Theaters  and  music 4.78  4.80  4.54  7.48  7.63  7.40  7.53  3.14 

9.  Tobacco 1.99  2.05  2.03  2.11  2.03  2.09  2.03  2.11 

10.  Restauranto,  trade,  etc 2.11  2.19  2.25  2.21  2.34  2.40  2.48  2.46 

11.  Public  employment 2.57  2.48  2.71  2.77  2.69  2.84  2.87  2.95 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending....  2.85  2.89  3.24  3.06  3.06  3.26  3.22  3.23 

13.  MisceUaneous 2.10  2.54  2.59  2.51  2.27  2.67  2.80  2.74 

AH  industries $2.80    $2.97    $3.12     $3.13     $3.12     $3.23     $3.30       3.25 


The  strikingly  great  decrease  in  the  earnings  of  the  theaters  and 
music  group  was  practically  responsible  for  the  net  decrease  of  five 
cents  per  day  in  the  average  for  all  industries.  This  was  due  not 
to  a  real  decrease  of  $4.39  in  the  daily  earnings  but  to  the  fact  that 
in  1910  there  were  4,250  actors  and  chorus  singers  who  reported 
days  worked  and  average  earnings,  while  in  1911,  although  the 

[478] 
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membership  had  increased,  only  214  reported  as  to  days  worked 
and  earnings.  Since  the  average  earnings  reported  by  them  in 
1910  were  $10.47  per  day,  it  is  evident  that  reports  from  4,000 
fewer  members  with  such  high  earnings  would  lower  not  only  the 
average  daily  earnings  for  the  theaters  and  music  group,  but  all 
trades  as  a  whole.  Elimination  of  the  actors  and  chorus  singers 
from  the  returns  for  the  third  quarter  of  1910  and  of  1911  would, 
however,  leave  the  average  daily  earnings  for  the  two  years  prac- 
tically equal,  both  in  the  group  to  which  they  belong  and  in  all 
industries,  the  difference  in  each  case  being  three  cents  per  day  in 
favor  of  1911. 

With  the  average  daily  earnings  at  practically  the  same  point 
and  a  higher  average  of  employment,  it  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  quarterly  earnings,  which  are  the  product  of  daily  earn- 
ings multiplied  by  number  of  days  worked,  would  be  increased. 
The  table  following  shows  this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  increase 
for  all  industries  taken  together  having  been  $13  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1910. 

Three  of  the  largest  industrial  groups,  however,  had  smaller 
quarterly  earnings  than  in  1910.  The  decrease  of  $18  in  group 
1,  the  greatest  decrease  and  the  largest  group,  was  caused  by  a 
strike  of  the  marble  workers  in  New  York  City  in  August  and 
September,  and  the  increased  unemployment  in  the  building  and 
paving  trades,  also  in  New  York  City.  The  increase  of  $105  or 
95  per  cent,  in  the  average  earnings  of  the  clothing  and  textiles 
workers,  which  was  caused  by  the  greatly  increased  number  of  days 
worked  in  conjunction  with  a  considerable  increase  in  average 
daily  earnings  was  more  than  sufficient,  however,  to  counteract 
decreases  in  other  industries. 
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Atskaob  EA&NiNae  or  Malb  Membbbs  of  Labor  Oboakizationb  ik  thb  Tsxbd  Quabtbb.  bt 

iNDUaTBIBS,  1903-1911. 

Indubtbt.                         1903.    1904.    1905.    1906.    1007.  1908.    1909.  1910.    1911. 

1.  Building,  ttone  working,  etc. . .     sizil    $213    C246    S251  S246  9205    $253  $252    $334 

2.  Transportation 178       189       210      219  222       213  224  237  230 

3.  Qothing  and  teztilea 147       131       155      168  169       143  185  111  216 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 193       203      214      223  224       106  221  227  211 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 220      222       226      227  241       223  244  252  252 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 185       172      197      209  201       186  209  219  204 

7.  Food  and  Uquors 184       182       187       196  198       200  206  203  213 

8.  Theaters  and  mvan 304      291      300      204  464      493  434  480  207 

9.  Tobacco 145       136       145       149  158       138  138  139  152 

10.  Bestsurants,  trade,  etc 163       105      174       176  180       175  187  197  191 

11.  Public  employment 207      215      218      282  233      233  243  254  280 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 214       225      239      271  260      250  278  268  272 

13.  MiflcellaMoas 132      153      187      180  174      137  180  105  183 

All  industries $190    $196    $219     $225  $227  $207  $233  $213  $226 


The  following  table,  which  distributes  the  quarterly  earnings 
not  according  to  averages  but  according  to  grades,  reflects  the 
prevalence  of  higher  earnings  this  year  in  the  returns  as  a  whole. 
The  percentage  of  those  receiving  $150  or  more  in  1911  was 
82.9  as  compared  with  74.1  in  1910: 

Pbbcbntaob  Dutbibution  or  Malb  Mbmbbrb  or  Labob  Obqakizations  AccoKDXira  to  Amoitnt 
Eabhxd  in  «hb  Thibd  QuAvraa,  1904-1911. 

Total  PBBCBNTAGB. 

members.  /  *  *  "■                               » 

EARNoraa.                  1911.  1911.  1910.  1009.  1908.     1907.  1906.  1005.     1904. 

Lefl9than$75 9,042  2.2  3.4  1.1  3.3        0.9  1.3  1.3         4.2 

$76-149 61,056  14.9  .22.5  11.9  21.9      14.0  12.9  15.7      t2.6 

$150-225. • 187.527  33.6  30.8  37.0  37.4      40.8  39.5  41.1       42.0 

Over  $225 201.466  49.3  43.3  50.0  37.4      44.3  46.3  41.9      31.3 

Total 409.091     100.0    100.0     100.0     100.0    100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0 


As  a  further  test  of  the  movement  of  daily  and  quarterly  earn- 
ings, the  following  table  of  index  numbers*  for  forty-five  leading 
trades  in  different  industries  taken  together  may  be  considered : 

*  For  a  description  of  the  method  of  their  construction,  see  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1907,  p.  xax. 
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Per  diem    Quarterly 

eamingB. 

eaniuigB. 

96 

94 

97 

91 

09 

102 

100 

96 

101 

108 

104 

loa 

108 

lor 

UL 

110 

114 

iir 

117 

120 

118 

122 

118 

109 

121 

121 

124 

124 

125 

128 
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iNDKxca  or  Pbb  Diem  and  Quabterlt  EARmxas  in  Third  QuARTBR.t 

INDBXB0. 

Per( 
Yrar. 

1807 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1004 

1905 

1906 

1907 , 

1908^ 

1909 

1910 

1911 y  . . . . 

Inspection  of  this  table  reveals  results  slightly  at  variance  with 
the  general  averages  shown  above.  The  daily  earnings,  according 
to  the  general  averages,  were  lower,  while,  according  to  the  index 
number,  they  were  higher.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  the  table  for  daily  earnings  that  actors  and  chorus 
singers  exercised  an  undue  influence  in  lowering  the  average,  aud 
that  by  their  elimination  from  both  years,  the  average  daily  earn- 
ings would  have  been  slightly  higher  in  1911  than  in  1910. 
Actors  and  chorus  singers  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  trades 
which  are  used  for  the  index  numbers  and  the  result  confirms  what 
was  said  in  connection  with  the  general  averages. 

There  is,  also,  a  contrast  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  quarterly 
earnings,  the  general  average  showing  an  increase  whereas  the 
index  number  indicates  a  slight  decrease. '  This  discrepancy  is 
due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  33,000  cloak  and  suit  makers  —  a 
trade  which:  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  selected  trades  —  worked 
an  average  of  63.9  days  in  1911  as  against  only  26.3  days  in  1910. 
The  membership  was-  very  slightly  greater  and  the  per  diem,  earn- 
ings only  25  cents  per  day  greater,  but  the  quarterly  earnings  were, 
because  of  the  very  greatly  increased  employment,  correspondingly 
higher. 

t  The  45  tradee  repreMnted  in  these  index  nnmbenr  contained  mors  than  230.000  union  men, 
or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  State  on  September  30,  1911. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  six  months  ended  September  30,  1911,  registered  a  rela- 
tively slight  increase  in  the  membership  of  labor  organizations  in 
the  state  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the 
previous  year.  The  increase,  however,  was  notable  in  that  it 
brought  the  union  membership  for  the  first  time  to,  and  above,  the 
half-million  mark,  the  increase  of  8,644  members  (not  quite  2  per 
cent)  making  a  total  of  504,314. 

NuMBXB  AND  Mbmbsbship  or  Labob  Ukionb,  with  Sbmx-Ankual  Incrbasb,  1897-1911. 

ORGANIZATXOKS.  ICBMBBBS 

Increase.  Increftae. 

Year.  March.  Sept.  Mar.-Sept.  March.           Sept.  Mar.-Sept. 

1897 927  1,009  82  142,570  168.45^  25.884 

1898 1,048  1,087  39  179,955  171,067  ♦S.SSS 

1899 1,156  1,320  '           164  173.516  209,020  35.504 

1900 1,452  1.635  183  232,533  245,381  12.848 

1901 1.742  1.871  129  244.851  276,141  31,290 

1902 1,930  2.229  299  279,950  329.101  49.151 

1903 2.362  2,583  221  357,102  395,598  38,496 

1904 2,555  2,504  •51  399.699  391,676  •8,023 

1905 2,420  2,402  •IS  374,531  383,236  8.705 

1906 2,411  2.420  9  394,270  398,494  4,224 

1907 2.459  2,497  88  414,719  436.792  22,073 

1908 2.451  2,444  *7  398,582  372.459  *26,123 

1909 2,398  2,368  •SO  367,139  372,729  5,600 

1910 2,357  2.467  100  407.226  481,924  74,698 

1911 2,497  2,498  1  495.770  604,314  8,544 

•Decrease. 

The  net  change  in  the  number  of  unions  for  the  half-year  ended 
September  30,  1911,  was  an  increase  of  one,  the  total  number  of 
new  organizations  being  80  as  against  total  lapses  of  79.  For  the 
entire  year  ended  September  30,  the  net  change  was  an  increase 
of  41  organizations.  Of  the  7  amalgamations  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, 3  were  in  New  York  City  and  4  were  up-state.  Of  the 
26  new  unions  organized  in  the  building  trades,  5  were  carpenters 
and  5  were  bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers'  laborers  in  up-state 
localities.  Of  these  last  named  26  unions,  4  only  were  organized 
in  Xew  York  City,  no  two  being  in  the  same  trade.     Of  the  11 
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new  unions  in  the  transportation  trades,  6  were  in  New  York  City, 
while  4  of  the  new  clothing  and  textile  unions  were  also  organized 
there: 

NUMBBR  OF  LaBOB  UnIONB  DuBANDCD,  AmALOAMATID  or  OrGAKISSD,  AraiL  1-SXPT.  30,   1011 ' 

N«w 

Dis-    Amalga-     Total    organi-  Net 

Industbt.                                      baxMled.   mated,      lapaed.   lations.  change. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 19              3            32            26  +4 

2.  Transportation 10     10            11  +1 

3.  Clothing  and  ^xtiles 12     12              9  -«3 

4.  Metals,,  machinexy,  and  shipbuilding 12     12              9  — 3 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 2     2              6  +4 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture ., 1     1              2  +1 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 2     2              1  — 1 

8.  Theaters  and  musio 2              2              4              3  — 1 

9.  Tobacco 2  +2 

10.  ResUurants,  trade,  etc 2     2              4  +2 

11.  Public  employment 3              1              4              1  — 3 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 1              1              2              4  +2 

13.  Miscellaneous 6     6              2  -—4 


Total 72  7  79  80  +1 

As  is  revealed  in  the  table  following,  New  York  City  not  only 
gained  in  number  of  organizations  while  the  remainder  of  the  state 
lost,  but  the  metropolis  was  also  responsible  for  93  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  in  membership.  The  increases  of  importance  were  in  the 
transportation  and  theaters  and  music  groups.  In  Manhattan, 
there  was  a  gain  in  round  numbers  of  2,400  marine  cooks  and 
stewards,  of  2,300  marine  firemen  and  650  longshoremen.  These 
gains  were  due  to  the  strike  of  the  seamen  on  the  coast-wise  steam- 
ship lines  in  June.  Partially  offsetting  these,  were  decreases  of 
600  masters  and  pilots,  of  500  cabmen  and  coach  drivers  and  450 
teamsters  and  wagon  drivers.  These  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
membership  changes  in  the  transportation  trades  in  New  York 
City,  while  an  increase  of  6,500  members  of  on©  Manhattan  union 
of  actors  and  chorus  singers  similarly  accounts  for  the  increase  in 
theaters  and  music.  There  were,  as  usual,  many  changes  in  the 
clothing  trades  in  New  York  City,  the  net  result  being  a  decline  of 
3,000  members.  In  Brooklyn  there  was  a  decline  of  approximately 
3,300  cloak  and  suit  makers  due  to  the  lapsing  of  one  union,  the 
members,  however,  transferring  themselves  to  a  Manhattan  union, 
which  also  gained  500  additional  members.     The  chief  decline  was 
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of  more  than  4,200  coftt,  panta  and  vest  makers  in  Manhattan.. 
The  iiusreaae  of  1,944  membew  in  the  building  group  was  scattered 
throughout  the  state,  no  considerable  proportion  of  it  having  been 
localized  in  any  one  place. 

Chaxobs  in  Ntticbbb  and  Mbmbbbship  or  Labob  Obganuationb  in  Nbw  Yobk  Cxtt  and  tbb 

RjBMAXNDBB  OF  TBB  StATB,   ApBXL   1   TO   SbPTBMBBB  30,    1911. 
OBOANISATIONS. 


New  York  Other  New  York  Other  New  York 

Indimtbt.  City.  places.  City.  places.  State. 

L  Buildins,  stone  working,  etc +1  +3  —     102  +1.044  +1.782 

2.  Transportation +5  —4  +4.583  +     445  +5,028 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles +1  —4  —3,063  —1,261  —4.324 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc —3  +345  —1.260  —    916 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc +3  +1  +352  +      71  +423 

6.  Wood  working  and  fumitare +1         +161  +       17  +178 

7.  Food  and  liquors —2  +1  +247  +163  +410 

8.  Theaters  and  nuisie —2  +1  +6.762  +     299  +7,061 

9.  Tobacco +2         +26—108  —      82 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc +2         +51  +211  +262 

11.  Public  employment —2  —1  —1,205  +       19  —1,186 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending — 1  +3  —      13+52+39 

13.  MisceUaneouB —1  —3  —     107  —      25  —    132 


Total +7  —6  +7.977       +     567       +8,544 

On  September  30,  1911,  there  were  32  trades  having  a  union 
membership  of  4,000  or  more.  This  is  the  same  number  as  on 
March  31,  but  there  were  two  changes  in  the  interval.  Exca- 
vators and  tunnel  workers  lost  enough  members  to  carry  them  below 
the  4,000  mark  and  marine  cooks  and  stewards  increased  from  a 
membership  of  1,800  in  March  to  more  than  4,600,  thereby  giving 
them  a  place  in  this  list  for  the  first  time.  Actors  and  chorus 
singers  moved  up  from  twentieth  to  seventh  place.  The  following 
table  lists  all  the  trades  in  the  state  with  a  union  membership  of 
4,000  or  more  at  the  end  of  September  with  comparative  figuiea 
for  earlier  years : 
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NdCBm  AND  MniBBBanp  of  Labob  Umoifs  in  Tbabbb  Haying  4,000  ob  Mobb  Mbmbcrb, 
July  1,  1804.  and  SBPncMBSB  30,  1009-1011. 


Tbadbs. 

Ctoak  and  suit  maken 

CBipentera  and  joiners 

Hod  carrion 

Painters  and  decorators 

Teamsters  and  wa^on  drivers 

Bricklayers  and  maaons 

Actors  and  chorus  singers 

Musicians 

Waist,  dress  and  wrapper  makets. 

Clothing  preasers 

Compositors 

Trainmen 

Machinists 

Cigar  makers 

Skirt  makers 

Brewery  employees* 

Engineers,  stationary 

Firsmen,  marine 

Jacket  makers 

Coat,  pants  and  vest  makers 

Electrical  workers 

Firemen,  locomotive 

Bakers  and  conlectioners 

Bookbinders 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 

Iron  molders 

Letter  carriers 

Engineers,  locomotive 

Cloak  and  suit  cutters 

Post  office  clerks 

Cooks  and  stewards,  marine 

Plasterers 


1804. 

3 
86 
27 
25 

1 
47 

2 
17 

4 
27 


17 
47 


24 
10 

n 

3 
H 

2 

31 
19 
11 
til 
30 
2 
34 
117 


1009. 

4 
193 
43 
03 
25 
76 

5 
40 

2 

5 
46 
47 
57 
52 

1 
52 
57 

4 

6 
18 
34 
45 
38 
11 
54 
44 
04 
44 

1 
23 

3 
16 


1010. 

7 
106 
47 
95 
24 
74 

6 
49 

5 

9 
47 
49 
57 
51 

2 
48 
54 

4 

6 
20 
•  32 
47 
35 
10 
55 
44 
07 
45 

1 
90 

3 
15 


1911. 

9 
204 
53 
97 
43 
66 

5 
52 

5 
10 
47 
49 
58 
51 

1 
48 
55 

3 

6 
21 
40 
40 
35 
13 
56 
43 
08 
45 

1 


1804. 

10,380 

0.021 

6,742 

4,458 

47 

7,738 

303 

4,584 

1,085 
7,068 
1,521 
1.180 
8,198 

3,153 

939 

t526 

2.675 

14.377 

666 

2,439 

1.864 

1.208 

t3,895 

3,158 

1.183 

3.241 

113,454 


11       2.703 


1909. 

2.389 

26.924 

14,766 

12.129 

5,604 

11,112 

5,405 

10.852 

781 

2.205 

9.560 

8.574 

6,965 

9,125 

325 

7.711 

8.032 

2.035 

4.048 

8.721 

4,537 

4,732 

4,875 

2.998 

5,581 

5.336 

4.598 

4.863 

1,100 

4.530 

1.090 

4,339 


1910. 

36.250 

30,432 

16,858 

12.736 

5,556 

12.245 

5.907 

11,764 

13,478 

11.432 

9.569 

9,431 

10.414 

9.310 

10,150 

7.976 

8.438 

4,456 

6.540 

11,654 

4,952 

5,028 

5.797 

4.468 

5,294 

5,868 

5.094 

5.020 

4.000 

4.753 

992 

4.163 


1911 
38.90r 
31.848 
18,059 
15.603 
13.708 
12.735 
12.425 
11.612 
11.416 
10,946 
10,195 
9.733 
9,582 
9.549 
9.000 
8,591 
7.768 
7,702 
7.02i 
0.301 
5.019 
5.700 
5,305 
5.207 
5.235 
5,208 
5,187 
5,131 
5.000 
4.735 
4,564 
4,29C 


*  All  branches,  including  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 

I  Includes  water  tenders  and  oilers. 

I  Includes  knee  pants  makers. 

f  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

1  Includes  clothing  cutters  and  trimmers,  and  wrapper,  shirt  and  waist  cutters. 

The  changes  in  union  membership  in  the  first  and  second  class 
cities  of  the  state  were  unimportant  except  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  causes  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  above.  The  decrease  in 
BuflFalo  was  due  to  minor  changes  in  a  number  of  trades  rather  than 
to  an  important  change  in  any  one  trade.  The  two  largest  de- 
creases were  among  molders  and  railway  clerks  (350  and  150 
approximately)  and  the  largest  increase  was  in  car  inspectors  and 
repairers  (225).  The  decreases  in  Schenectady  and  Troy  were  also 
the  result  of  numerous  minor  changes.  The  Schenectady  changes 
occurred  in  the  metal  trades,  the  chief  being  a  decrease  of  280 
electrical  apparatus  workers  and  an  increase  of  176  foundry 
laborers. 
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NuMBSB  AND  MsMBBinaip  OF  Labob  Unxomb    zk  Fibst  and  Sboomd  Clabb  Citibb. 

Mb 


CiTT. 

NewYorkt 

Buflftlo 

Roohester 

Syneaao •«. . . 

Albany 

Seheneotady 

Utica 

YoDkeiB 

Troy 

Total. 1,321       1.380 

All  other  places 1.176      1.108 

ToUl  state 2.497      2.498 


OBOANXIATTONS. 

Sept. 

Maroh. 

Sept. 

P* 

1911. 

1911.  Incnaae. 

1911. 

1911. 

Number. 

cent. 

729 

736 

7 

849,094 

357.071 

7.977 

2.2 

165 

163 

•2 

31,038 

80.354 

•679 

•2.2 

77 

77     .. 

. . . . 

14.430 

15.078 

648 

4.5 

81 

81     .. 

9,030 

9.532 

502 

5.6 

81 

83 

2 

8.339 

8,470 

181 

1.6 

58 

56 

•3 

7.790 

7.518 

•277 

•3.6 

60 

53 

3 

4.890 

5.362 

472 

9.7 

33 

34 

1 

4.989 

5.312 

823 

6.5 

47 

47     .. 

. . . . 

4,562 

4.439 

•123 

•2.7 

9     434.157    443.131 
•8      61.613      61.183 


8.974 
•430 


2.1 
•0.7 


1     495.770    504.814      8,544 


1.7 


t  AH  boroughs. 


•  Decrease. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK,  THIRD 
QUARTER,  191 1. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 
The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1911  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  1908,  although 
their  average  duration  and  numerical  strength  show  slight  in- 
creases over  those  of  1909.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cloak 
makers'  strike  which  occurred  in  the  third  quarter  of  1910  pro- 
duced phenomenal  results  in  statistics  of  employees  involved  and 
time  lost  in  that  quarter.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideratipn 
in  the  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1911  with  those  of  1910,  as 
the  marked  decrease  in  number  of  employees  concerned  and  of 
working  days  lost  is  in  part  explained  by  that  occurrence.  The 
figures  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

COMPABATXYS   SuifMABT   OW   DUPITTXS,    ThIBD   QoAKTKB. 

WOBKINQ  DATS  LOtfT  BT 
•  ALL  CONCBBKBD. 

Nbw  DiapTJTBS.  * • — > 

, * »  In  all*      Thereof 

KMFLOTBB8  coNCBBNBD.  disputM  In  cUspatM 

/                       '    * .  in        of  earlier 

Ybax.                                     Number.     DiracUy.  Indirectly.         Total.  quarter,   quarters. 

ig07 73        21.005         15,640        37,335  415.116        60,208 

1908 30          6,603           1,807          8.500  174,764          8,300 

1009 53         18,901           1,514        20.415  366,791         80,324 

1010 56       116,465           1.422       117,887  3,656.806        79.316 

1911 40         14,011              470         15.381  856,776      642,601 

*  Inclxxling  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 

The  greatly  diminished  importance  of  disputes  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  in  1910,  56  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September,  involving  116,465  direct 
participants  who  lost  3,558,626  working  days,  whereas  in  1911, 
only  40  strikes  and  lockouts  occurred,  involving  14,911  partici- 
pants who  lost  211,621  days.  There  were,  however,  17  disputes 
begun  previous  to  July  1,  which  extended  into  the  third  quarter 
and  produced  75  per  cent  (642,691  days)  of  the  aggregate  loss. 
The  largest  of  these,  the  strikes  of  machinists  and  fancy  leather 
workers  in  New  York  City,  accounted  for  316,800  and  115,000 
days  respectively  of  the  quarter's  aggregate  loss. 
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Only  14  of  the  new  disputes  produced  as  great  a  loss  as  2,000  days 
in  the  third  quarter.  Last  year  the  number  was  24,  but  in  1909. 
only  nine.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  disputes  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  with  respect  to  time  losses. 

Piiiircxp.41.  DuPDm. 

BMFIOTSES 

▲rrxcTCD. 


Di-  Indi-  Aggresate 

LocAUTT.                           Trade.                        Date.  rectly.  rectly.  days  lost. 

New  York  City Marble  workers. .. .  Aug.  6-     2.400     ♦100.200 

New  York  City Ladies' tailors Sept.  13-23 4.000     40,000 

New  York  City Jeweliy  workers Aug.  15-Sept.  13.  460     11.040 

Syracuse Laborers July  3-8 1.107  200  7,842 

New  York  City Waist  makers. .....  July  7-Aug,  1. . . .  360     7.700 

D.  L.  &  W.  Ry Track  foremen  and 

laborers Sept.  18-30 545     6.640 

NewYorkClty Painters Sept.  1-5 2,400     6.000 

N«^  York  City Conductors      and 

motormen Aug.  5-16 446     5.006 

New  York  City Paper  box  makers. .  Sept.  1-Oct.  14. . .  405     ♦5.000 

New  York  City Paper  box  makers. .  Aug.  1-8 700     4,900 

Rifton Carpet  weavers July  31-Sept.  23..  75  4  3.648 

Syracuse Garment  workers. . .  Sept.  4-^30 00     2.070 

New  York  City Cigar  makers Sept.  26-Oct.  4. . .  400  125  •2,625 

Utioa Machinists July  U-Aug.  31. .  54     2.480 

♦  To  September  30. 

"  Increase  of  wages  "  was  the  most  frequently  assigned  cause 
for  the  quarterns  disputes.  Seventeen  are  listed  under  this  head, 
involving  three-fourths  of  the  employees  included  in  all  new  dis- 
putes. Ten  strikes  involving  1,431  employees  were  instituted  to 
uphold  trade-union  principles.  The  other  13  disputes  are  dis- 
tributed among  various  causes  —  reduction  of  wages,  shorter 
hours,  employment  of  particular  persons,  working  arrange- 
ments, etc. 

Caubes  of  DispxTTsa. 

Number  of  Dnprrrss. 


„ * —^  Employees 

£m-  Com-            Pend-  directly 
Cattbb  or  Object.                Workers,     plojrers.  promised.          ing         Total,  concerned. 

Ineraase  of  wages 3               9               4                1  17        11.288 

Reduction  of  wages 1                1                1     3  620 

Reduction  of  hours 1                1  2                66 

Trade  unionism 4               4                1                1  10  1 ,431 

Employment  of  particular  persons 1                1     2  785 

Working  arrangements 3  3              197 

Sympathetic 1  1                5* 

Miscellaneous 1               1  2             490 


Total 10  21  7  2  40 


Employees  dix«otly  concerned 6,902        2.942        2,655        2.412     14.911 
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Of  the  40  disputes,  2  are  pending  or  not  yet  reported  and  7 
were  partial  victories  for  each  side.  Ten  were  won  by  the 
workers,  6,902  being  involved  therein,  and  21  involving  2,942 
were  lost 

State  Intervention  in  Disputes. 

Intervention  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  oc- 
curred in  sixteen  of  the  disputes  of  July,  August  and  September 
and  was  successful  in  five  cases.  Last  year  nineteen  interventions 
occurred  during  the  corresponding  period  and  the  number  of  settle- 
ments effected  was  the  same  as  this  year.  The  following  table 
presents  a  summary  of  the  work  of  intervention  for  the  third 
quarters  of  the  years  1909,  1910  and  1911,  and  accounts  of  indi- 
vidual cases  are  given  below. 


NUMB  SB  OF  DIBPDTXS  IN  WHICH 

Number  of 
disputes  in 

which            SetUements 
conferences           directly 
were  arranged.       effected 

4                     2 
10                      5 

Thisd  Quastkb. 

1909 

1910 

Total. 
16 
19 

Before          By 
strike.       request. 

1 

8                  4 
3                  5 

len  and  l«»borers. 

1911 

16 

6                      5 

Track  foren 

D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad: 
below.) 

(See  detailed  account 

New  York-Brooklyn:  414  conductors  and  motormen  employed  on  a  street 
railway  struck  Aug.  5,  followed  by  32  others  on  Aug.  13,  for  increase  of 
wages.  Bureau  intervened  before  the  strike  on  July  5  and  afterward,  at- 
tempting to  arrange  a  conference  between  officers  of  the  company  and  the 
union  representatives.  The  president  of  the  company  refused  to  go  into  con- 
ference or  to  grant  any  increase  in  wages.  He  reported  that  the  strike  enSed 
on  Aug.  17  by  the  employment  of  ne\v  hands  to  fill  the  strikers*  places. 

New  York-Queena:  90  packers,  shippers  and  others  employed  in  a  drug 
factory  struck  Sept.  25,  and  150  on  Sept.  27,  to  compel  the  reinstatement  of  a 
discharired  employee,  afterw&rd  adding  a  demand  for  overtime  payment. 
Bureau  intervened  Sept.  28  and  arranged  a  conference  the  same  day  between 
the  general  manager  of  the  Arm  and  a  committee  of  the  union.  Settlement 
was  reached  on  the  following  terms:  the  discharged  employee  withdrew  his 
claim  to  be  reinstated,  and  payment  to  be  made  for  overtime  work. 

Kew  York-Brooklyn:  78  iron  workers,  painters,  plumbers  and  others  em- 
ployed on  a  municipal  building  struck  July  19  against  employment  of  non- 
union laborers.  Bureau  intervened  July  25  and  requested  employer  to  meet 
a  committee  from  the  men  on  strike.  The  matter  had,  however,  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  comptroller  and  was  settled  July  27  by  the  employ- 
ment of  union  laborers. 
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New  York  Citj:  90  iron  workers  employed  by  two  firma  Btniok  Aug.  29 
for  recognition'  of  the  union  and  reduction  of  working  hours  from  63  to  50 
per  week.  Bureau  intervened  Sept  11  and  arranged  a  conference  the  follow- 
ing day  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  employers  directly  concerned  would 
try  to  arrange  a  special  meeting  of  the  employers'  association  to  adopt  a 
general  reduction  of  working  hours.  The  employers'  association  refused  to 
call  such  a  meeting  as  the  places  of  the  strikers  had  all  been  filled. 

New  York  City:  460  jewelry  workers  employed  in  30  shops  struck  Aug.  15 
for  increase  of  wages,  shorter  working  hours  and  union  recognition.  Bureau 
intervened  Aug.  28  and  asked  officers  of  the  manufacturers'  association  to  hold 
a  conference  but  none  was  arranged.  Strikers  returned  to  work  Sept  14  on 
the  old  conditions. 

New  York  City:  4,000  ladies'  tailors  employed  in  148  establishments  struck 
Sept.  13  for  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  working  hours  and  abolition  of 
piece  work.  Bureau  intervened  Sept  14,  interviewed  representatives  of  both 
sides  and  on  the  following  day  held  a  conference  with  the  secretary  and  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  employers'  association,  urging  them  to  resume  con- 
ferences with  the  union.  After  going  over  the  situation  they  agreed  to  con- 
fer, with  the  result  that  three  days  later  an  agreement  was  entered  into  and 
the  strikers  returned  to  work  on  Sept.  25  with  all  demands  granted. 

New  York  City:  600  marble  workers  struck  Aug.  5  for  increase  of  wf^s 
and  were  joined  by  1,800  others  on  Aug.  14.  Bureau  intervened  Aug.  8,  inter- 
viewed officers  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  officers  and 
ooimmittee  of  the  union  and  tried  to  arrange  a  conference  to  adjust  the  trouble 
but  the  employers'  association  refused  to  confer.    Dispute  was  pending  Nov.  6 

New  York  City:  405  paper  box  makers  employed  in  three  factories  were 
looked  out  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  6  to  enforce  a  reduction  of  wages.  Bureau  inter- 
vened by  request  on  Oct.  13  and  arranged  a  conference  between  employers  and 
union  representatives,  in  which  an  adjustment  was  obtained.  The  reduction 
wa8  compromised  and  employees  returned  to  work. 

New  York-Queens:  100  plumbers  in  6  shops  struck  July  6  for  increase  of 
wages  and  a  signed  agreement.  Bureau  intervened  July  18  and  through  inter- 
views with  representatives  of  both  the  employers'  association  and  the  union 
urged  the  need  of  a  conference  to  adjust  the  trouble.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  employers'  association,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  union  and 
the  strike  ended  on  July  24,  the  men  gaining  the  increase  demanded  but  fail- 
ing to  obtain  a  written  agreement. 

New  York-Brooklyn:  350  shirt  waist  makers  employed  in  one  factory 
struck  July  7  because  the  firm  declared  its  intention  to  run  an  "  open  shop." 
Bureau  intervened  by  reqaieat  of  a  union  representative,  July  27.  The  em- 
ployer was  interviewed  and  asked  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers  but  he 
refused  to  do  so,  stating  that  the  firm  was  to  remove  its  shop  200  miles  out 
of  town.    The  shop  in  Brooklyn  was  permanently  closed. 

New  York  City:  150  tailors  employed  in  one  shop  struck  July  10  againet 
a  chanjre  in  working  system  by  which  section  work  was  established,  and  for 
recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  July  26,  explained  to  employer 
the  union's  position  —  that  the  change  of  system  would  be  accepted  but  the 
demand  for  a  union  shop  would  be  insisted  upon  —  and  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence. Employer  refused  to  go  into  conference  as  it  involved  union  recogni- 
tion. On  Aug.  3,  fifty  new  employees  were  at  work  and  employer  claimed  it 
was  all  he  needed  at  that  time. 
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l^cwburgh:     Lace  operatives.     (See  detailed  account  below.) 

Rifton:  75  carpet  weavers  employed  in  one  factory  struck  July  31  against 
reduction  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  Aug.  31  by  request  of  a  union  repre- 
sentative. The  general  superintendent  w«is  interviewed  but  he  refused  to 
meet  the  strikers'  committee  for  conference  or  to  recede  from  the  position 
taken  in  regard  to  the  reduction.  The  reduced  ratee  were  established  and 
most  of  the  strikers'  places  were  filled  by  September  ^. 

Syracuse:     Laborers.     (See  detailed  account  below.) 

Yonkers:  14  carpenters,  plumbers  and  others  employed  by  two  firms  struck 
July  31  for  employment  of  members  of  the  United  Association  of  plumbers 
instead  of  members  of  the  International  Union  of  steam  fitters.  Bureau 
intervened  August  3  and  interviewed  the  firms  affected  by  the  strike,  also 
the  various  delegates  in  the  building  trades  unions,  urging  peace.  On  August 
7  the  men  on  strike  returned  to  work,  leaving  the  contention  between  the 
steam  fitters  and  plumbers  to  be  adjusted  by  the  contestants. 

TRACKMEN  — DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD 
On  September  11,  Commissioner  Williams  received  a  communication  from 
A,  B.  Lowe,  President  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of- 
Way  Employees,  to  the  effect  that  for  some  time  a  committee  of  the  mainte- 
nance-of-way  employees  in  the  track  department  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Railw;ay 
had  been  trying  to  get  a  conference  with  the  officials  to  have  adopted  an 
agreement  which  had  been  prepared  by  them,  giving  them  fair  working  con- 
ditions and  rates  of  pay;  that  they  had  got  into  trouble  as  Chief  Engineer 
Ray  had  discharged  the  chairmfan  of  the  committee  giving  as  his  reason  for 
the  discharge  that  he  had  outstayed  his  leave  of  absence,  and  was  not  dis- 
missed because  of  his  service  on  the  committee;  and  recalling  the  services 
rendered  his  organization  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  dispute  he  was  again  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of 
the  Bureau  in  this  dispute.  The  Commissioner  on  receipt  of  the  above  turned 
the  matter  over  to  the  Bureau  for  such  action  as  might  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary. P.  J.  Downey,  representing  the  Bureau,  immediately  proceeded  to 
Scranton,  Pa.,  the  headquarters  of  President  Lowe  and  representatives  of  the 
trackmen's  union  on  the  system.  After  consulting  with  the  union  leaders  in 
Scran  ton,  he  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  company  in  New  York,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  men  stated  that  if  the  company  did  not  reinstate  chair- 
man Foley  and  refer  the  other  points  in  dispute  to  arbitration  a  strike  of  the 
trackmen  on  the  entire  sj-stem  might  occur.  A  conference  was  arranged  and 
held  on  the  14th  at  the  office  of  President  Truesdale.  The  oomfpany  was  rep- 
resented by  President  Truesdale  and  Vice  President  Loomis  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Railway  and  the  Bureau  by  M.  J.  Reagan  and  P.  J.  Downey.  Mr.  Truesdale 
stated  that  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Foley  was  not  for  acting  in  the  men's  behalf 
as  charged,  but  for  insubordination;  that  after  the  meeting  of  Chief  Engineer 
Ray  with  the  section  men  and  Mr.  Foley's  time  had  expired  on  hig  leave  of 
absence,  he  refused  to  return  to  work  but  on  the  contrary  was  out  among 
the  men  on  the  sj'stem  taking  a  vote,  and  when  asked  by  the  road  master 
why  he  had  not  returned,  he  answered  that  he  could  discharge  him  if  he 
desired;  and  that  that  was  the  reason  and  the  only  reason  for  the  discharge 
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and  not  for  any  actiyity  in  the  men's  behalf  as  ckumed;  that  the  policy 
of  the  company  is  now  and  has  been  to  meet  individuals  or  commitAees  of 
their  employees  and  adjust  grievances;  that  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
again  meet  the  committee  from  tlie  track  men  as  Mr.  Ray  had  fully  informed 
tne  committee  as  to  the  company's  position  on  the  demands  they  had  pre- 
sented; that  the  mages  and  conditions  of  employment  of  their  track  men 
were  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  competing  lines  and  no  change  would  be 
considered  now;  and  that  insubordination  and  violation  of  the  company's 
rules  were  no  questions  for  arbitration.  After  the  ending  of  this  conference 
the  following  order  was  issued: 

TEIACKMEN  EMPLOYED  ON  THE  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE: 
My  Dear  Brother: 

Your  committee  which  you  authorised  to  do  buaixieM  for  you  have  kept  you  ixiformed  aa  to  the 
result  of  our  efiforta  through  the  bulletins  sent  you.  Our  last  bulletin  told  of  our  having  turned 
the  matter  over  to  President  Lowe  who  came  to  Scranton  Saturday.  He  wired  President  Tnies- 
dale  to  give  him  an  interview  re  the  dismissal  of  your  chairman,  Bro.  M.  J.  Foley  and  oommlttee- 
men,  but  the  President  wired  back  refusing  to  meet  him  just  as  he  previously  refused  to  meet 
Acting  Chairman  Durkin  and  committee,  saying  his  decision  as  to  Foley  dismissal  was  final 

President  Lowe  wrote  to  the  commissioner  of  Labor  for  New  York  state  and  also  to  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  chairman  Civic  Federation,  asking  the  good  offices  of  those  gentlemen  to  assist  President 
Lowe,  who  was  desirous  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  sanctioning  a  suspension  of  work,  if  by  any 
honorable  means  he  could  secure  a  peaceable  settlement  giving  justaoe  to  the  partiee  dismiased. 
Failing  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  square  deal  for  Chairman  Foley  and  Committee,  we  have  asked 
him  to  authorise  us  to  instruct  you  to  fulfill  your  promise  and  support  your  committee  by  suspend- 
ing work  \mtil  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  dismissals  has  been 
effected  and  a  schedule  secured  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  injustioe  and  give  us  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  which  other  employees  enjoy. 

You  will  therefore  on  Saturday  evening,  September  16,  or  as  soon  after  aa  you  receive  this  note, 
place  your  hand  car  and  tools  in  your  car  house  or  tool  box,  give  the  keys  of  same  and  your  switch 
keys  to  the  nearest  station  agent,  taking  his  receipt  for  the  same,  and  notifying  your  road  msster 
you  are  not  on  duty  and  will  not  be  until  notified  by  your  committee  over  the  seal  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  made.  See  your  neighboring  gangs,  east  and  west, 
so  all  may  know  and  act  on  this  notice  promptly.  Notify  your  president,  A.  B.  Lowe,  Gen'l  Del'y* 
Scranton,  Pa.,  as  soon  as  you  quit  work,  and  do  all  you  honorably  and  legally  can  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  settlement.  We  only  want  a  square  deal  and  we  ezi>ect  the  support  of  eveiy  trackman 
on  the  system  in  our  efforts  to  secure  justice  for  all. 

We  are  srours  fraternally. 

Approved  —  A.  B.  Lowe, 
President  I.  B.  M.  W,  £.,    AcHno  Chairman. 
Committee. 
M.  W.  Durkin 
M.  J.  Foley 
Fred  Kimball 
Grove  C.  Ernest 

Relieving  a  strike  could  still  be  averted,  Mr.  Downey  went  to  Scranton 
on  the  17th,  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  Lowe  and  committee  and  offered  the 
following  proposition  over  the  long-distance  telephone  to  Chief  Enf^ineer  Ray 
at  his  home  in  Orange,  X.  J.,  as  a  basis  of  settlement  and  prevention  of  strike: 

Lowe  advises  me  that  a  strike  has  been  called  on  the  entire  system  of  the  D.  L.  A  W.  to  take 
effect  to-morrow  mominx  at  7  a.  u.;  I  believe  this  can  be  averted  should  jrou  agree  to  meet  a  com' 
mittee  of  your  employees  in  fifteen  days  from  date  to  adjust  the  sevaral  grievances  they  claim 
now  existing.  In  no  manner  will  the  previous  requests  be  considered,  but  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  you  and  your  employees  along  the  lines  of  those  existing  on  the  Dalaware  A  Hudson. 
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Mr.  Kay  stated  it  was  his  belief  that  the  whole  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
company's  refusal  to  reinstate  Foley.  He  would  promise  nothing  further  nor 
consider  anything  further  than  he  did  at  the  last  conference,  that  the  re- 
instatement of  Foley  was  out  of  the  question;  if  any  of  his  men  wished 
to  see  him  he  would  see  them  but  would  not  discuss  any  matter  tbQ,t  had 
been  previously  brought  to  his  attention  as  the  committee  had  his  answer 
on  those  matters  and  that  was  final.  At  a  conference  with  ihim  in  his  office 
on  the  18th  he  confirmed  the  above  and  on  the  18th  six  hundred  foremen  and 
track  men  in  New  York  State  quit  work.  On  the  22d,  Governor  Dix  trans- 
mitted the  following  to  Commisflionefr  Williams  with  instructions  to  again 
take  the  nrntter  up  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
differences : 

Coyne  Houae* 
Scrmnton,  Pa.,  September  18.  1911. 
Bttw.  JoHw  Dtx, 

Ooiernor  of  Nwo  York,  Stale  House,  Albany,  AT.  Y. 

As  you  have  doubtlest  wen  in  the  Frees  the  trackmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road Company  h»n  suspended  work,  pending  a  hoped  for  settlement  of  their  controversy  with 
that  Company.  The  suspension  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Chief  Engineer  to  consider 
favorably  a  schedule  of  working  rules  and  rate  of  wages  presented  to  him  by  a  Committee  repre- 
seatiag  a  large  majority  of  the  section  foremen,  extra  gang  foremen,  and  permanent  section  men. 
The  matter  was  aggravated  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Foley,  Chairman  of  the  Comniittee, 
«a  the  Committee  believed  without  just  cause,  but  simply  because  he  was  Chairman.  The  Com- 
mittee tried  to  secure  a  conference  with  General  Superintendent  Clarke,  but  failed,  he  refusing 
to  receive  them.  The  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  wrote  to  President  Truesdale,  asking 
for  a  hearing  but  this  was  refused.  The  matter  was  then  turned  over  to  me,  and  I  wired  President 
Tniesdale  for  an  audience.  He  answered  that  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  seeing  me  or  anyone 
else  in  connection  with  the  matter.  I  then  wrote  him  at  length,  asking  that  the  controversy  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  either  by  an  arbitration  board,  appointed  in  the  usual  way,  or  bo  referred 
to  the  State  Board  of  New  York  for  arbitration  by  them.  I  further  offered  to  accept  any  proposal 
which  he  might  make  that  was  fairer  than  mine,  but  he  again  refused  to  alter  his  decision. 

I  then  applied  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  your  State,  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  Lackawanna  system  is  located,  who  sent  Deputy  Commiaaioner  Downey  to  inter- 
view the  Committee  and  myself,  who  then  proceeded  to  New  York  where  he  met  President  Tnies- 
dale, urging  a  settlement  by  arbitration,  if  it  could  not  be  settled  by  conference  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  officials.  But  President  Truesdale  again  refused  to  consent  to  this  manner  of 
settlement,  stating  further  that  he  thoxight  his  men  were  satisSed  with  existing  conditions,  and 
rate  of  wages.  I  finally,  seeing  no  other  way  of  securing  a  peaceful  settlement,  sanctioned  the 
request  of  the  Committee,  that  they  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  authority  given  to  them  by  their 
comrades  of  the  teack  department,  who  have  promised  to  support  them  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
living  wages  and  fair  working  conditions  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  suspending  work. 

The  strike  is  now  on.  Mr.  Downey  is  again  in  New  York  in  a  further  effort  to  mediate  the 
matter,  and  I  write  to  ask  your  good  offices  for  anything  you  can  do  in  the  same  direction.  My 
offer  to  arbitrate  the  wage  schedule  and  the  rules  stands  good  at  any  time,  and  the  moment  the 
Company  agree  to  this,  and  to  give  Chairman  Foley  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  an  official 
not  Gonneeted  with  the  controversy  and  face  to  face  with  his  aocuser,  the  strike  will  at  once  be 
caltodoff. 

If  your  Honor  can  suggest  anything  fairer,  I  pledge  the  committee  and  msrself  to  accept  it 
promptly,  and  to  call  the  strike  oQ  at  once  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  facilitate  a  speady 
settlement  of  the  matter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  good  offices,  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(signed)  A.  B.  Lowe, 

Pretident  InUmaiional  Brotherhood,  Maintenance  of  Way  Employee  9 
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On  the  22d  the  following  request  lor  cooperation  was  received  from  the 
GoinimisBioner  of  Labor  of  New  Jersey: 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Department  of  Labor 

Tronton,  N.  J.,  S^tember  21. 1011. 
Mr.  Downey, 

114  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City. 
My  dear  Sir:— 

A  oommunication  was  received  by  me  today  from  the  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Oovomor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  suggeetins  that  I  place  myself  in  oommunication  with  Mr.  Williams  and  your* 
self  with  the  hope  that  I  might  assist  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  present  labor 
dispute  between  the  operatives  and  the  management  of  the  Lackawanna  sjrBtem.  This  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  is  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  Lackawanna  system 
lies  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  therefore  the  residents  of  this  State  have  a  direct  and  material 
interest  in  the  situation.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  notify  me  upon  reoeipt  of  this  letter  of 
your  views  in  the  matter  and  indicate  such  action  as  you  may  deem  advisable  for  me  to  pursue. 
Assuring  you  of  my  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  you  in  this  matter.  I  un. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(signed)  Lewis  T.  Bryant, 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

A  Becond  conference  was  arranged  and  held  at  the  oflSce  of  President 
Truesdale  on  the  25th.  The  following  were  in  attendance:  Pres.  Truesdale, 
Vice-l^res.  Loomis,  Hon.  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Labor  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey, 
and  P.  J.  Downey  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Downey  suggested  as  a  basis  of  settlement  the  following:  That  all 
on  strike  return  to  their  rjespective  positions  excepting  those  guilty  of 
violence,  if  any;  that  in  six  months  from  date  an  authorized  official  would 
meet  a  committee  of  employees  and  take  up  with  them  any  grievances  they 
might  have.  Mr.  Truesdale  stated  he  would  make  no  promises  to  meet 
any  committee,  that  the  strike  was  unwarranted,  that  in  New  Jersey  only 
ten  men  were  on  strike  and  in  New  York  State  only  600  were  on  strike  out  of 
a  total  of  1,800  men  employed  directly  in  the  State,  and  that  Mr.  Downey 
could  assure  Governor  Dix  that  the  road  was  well  patrolled  so  that  there 
was  lio  danger  of  any  accidents  to  tne  traveling  public. 

In  a  few  days  many  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  and  on  October  1st 
President  Lowe  issued  an  order  calling  the  strike  oflf  and  with  few  exceptions 
all  were  again  reinstated  in  the  company's  service. 

SYRACUSE  LABORERS. 
On  July  3  the  hod  carriers  and  building  laborers  employed  by  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  In  wages  from  22^ 
to  26  cents  an  hour  and  recognition  of  the  union.  On  the  5th  the  excavators 
struck  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  an  increase  in  wages  from  17  to.  22% 
cents  an  hour,  involving  at  least  1,107  members  of  the  Hod  Carriers  and 
Building  Laborer's  Unions,  Nos.  30,  40  and  88.  Practically  all  work  of  this 
character  in  the  city  was  at  a  standstill.  The  laborers  working  for  the  Park 
Commission  and  the  repair  gangs  in  the  Water  Department  joined  the  strike 
and  in  other  cases  it  spread  beyond  those  directly  aflfocted.  The  railroad 
laborers  and  section  men  joined.  Groups  would  form  without  plans  and 
it  usaially  required  but  a  few  minutes  to  persuade  the  first  gang  of  men 
who  were  found  at  any  line  of  work  to  join  and  q^it  work. 
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On  the  6th  the  Bureau  interyened  and  arranged  a  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Mason  Builders  Association,  the  unions  involved  and 
the  Trades  Assembly,  with  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  present.  The 
employers  agreed  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  men  providing  they  would 
have  the  same  take  effect  on  October  1,  1911,  and  giving  as  their  reason 
the  many  contracts  they  hud  on  hand  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  oom- 
plete  before  then  as  they  were  nil  figured  under  the  then  existing  rate  and 
to  concede  the  increase  demanded  on  those  contracts  would  entail  a  great  loss 
to  them;  but  on  all  work  after  that  date  they  would  grant  all  the  demands 
made  by  the  unions.  The  representatives  of  the  men  on  strike  refused  to 
accept  the  offer  made  by  the  employers. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  strike  and  believing  an  adjustment  could 
be  reached,  the  representatives  of  the  Buretau  again  persuaded  both  parties 
to  meet  again  in  conference.  On  the  8th  another  conference  was  held  and 
the  following  agreement  reached: 

We  tha  undersigned  agree  to  hire  Union  Labor  on  our  work  which  is  connected  with  the  I.  H. 
C.  A  B.  L.  of  America,  providing  no  Union  men  are  available  we  may  hire  other  men  providing 
they  join  our  unions,  30.  40  and  88.  We  also  agree  to  pay  22i  cte.  per  hour  for  excavating  and 
26  eta.  for  all  other  work  pertaining  to  building  work.  Eight,  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 
over  eight  hours  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  double  time  on  Sundays  and  all 
holidays.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  from  August  10,  1911,  until  May  1,  1913.  Either 
party  desiring  a  change  in  thli  agreement  shall  give  at  least  two  months'  notice  and  if  no  notice 
be  given  this  agreement  remains  in  force  for  another  year. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  Pres.  Builders'  Assn. 
Richard  O'Connor,  Sec. 

We,  the  representatives  of  Locali  30,  40  and  88  agree  to  live  up  to  this  agreement.  We  also  agree 
to  prepare  for  the  masons  before  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  1  o'clock  after  noon  to  a  reasonable 
time. 

D.  D'Alessandro.  Pres. 
John  Cannon,  Sec.  No.  40 
M.  Farraut,  No.  88 
Witnessed  by  P.  J.  Downey  and  James  McManus, 

State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

On  the  10th  all  men  returned  to  work  and  on  August  10  all  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  were  observed  by  the  employers. 

JLACE  OPERATIVES  — XEWBURGH 
On  August  21  a  communication  was  received  by  the  Bureau  from  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  L#ace  Operatives  of  America,  re- 
questing intervention  in  an  anticipated  strike  by  the  members  of  one  of  their 
union's  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  against  a  lace  manufacturer  of  that  city.  On 
the  24th  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  arranged  a  conference  between  the 
president  of  the  company  and  the  members  of  the  General  Executive  Board 
of  the  union,  which  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  grievances. 

Boilermakers'  Strike  on  the  New  York  Central   Lines. 
The  strike  of  boilermakers  on  the  Xew  York   Central  lines 
which  began  on  February  20,  1911,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
disputes  of  the  year.  '  Originally  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
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piece  work  in  the  main  boiler  shop  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  railroad  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  the  strike  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  N.  Y.  C.  system.  By  July  22  the  compaay 
claimed  that  the  men's  places  were  largely  filled  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. The  strike  has  not  been  declared  off,  and  is  still  somewhat 
effective  at  a  few  points  at  this  date  (November  2),  and  the  union 
leaders  still  hope  for  a  settlement  of  the  diflSiculty. 

In  May,  1910,  the  Lake  Shore  railway  entered  into  a  written 
trade  agreement  with  the  boilermakers  of  that  railroad,  similar 
agreements  being  in  force  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railroad  and  the  other  New  York  Central  lines.  This  trade 
agreement  defined  certain  working  conditions  and  provided  for  an 
hourly  scale  of  wages  at  a  general  rate  for  boilermakers  at  34% 
cents  per  hour.  The  agreement  further  provided  that  it  was  to 
**  continue  until  Dec.  31,  1910  and  thereafter  unless  30  days 
notice  is  given  by  either  party  desiring  a  change."  When  this 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  railroad  through  Mr.  D.  R.  McBain, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  by  the 
committee  representing  the  boilermakers,  the  committee  called 
Mr.  McBain's  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  or  three  boilermakers 
were  being  required  to  work  piece-work  at  the  Collinwood  shops 
near  Cleveland.  Mr.  McBain  said  that  he  would  cause  such  piece- 
work to  be  stopped  and  it  was  discontinued. 

On  December  27,  1910,  this  agreement  was  renewed  in  writing 
for  another  year  but  on  January  3,  1911,  one  week  later, 
piece-work  was  again  introduced  in  the  Collinwood  shop.  Between 
January  3  and  February  20,  negotiations  between  the  boilermakers' 
international  officers  and  the  general  officers  of  the  Lake  Shore  . 
and  Michigan  Southern  railway  and  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines  were  conducted  in  an  effort  to  have  piece-work  discontinued 
at  Collinwood,  and  two  strike  votes  were  taken'  by  the  boiler- 
makers of  the  entire  system,  the  result  being  announced  to  the 
railway  officers.  As  no  redress  was  offered  the  strike  was  called 
on  February  20,  1911.  About  1,000  boilermakers,  helpers  and 
laborers  were  involved,  chiefly  at  points  within  the  state  of  New 
York,  especially  at  Albany,  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Depew  on  the  New 
York  Central  railway  and  at  West  Seneca  and  Dunkirk  on  the 
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Lake  Shore.  In  all  about  750  men  were  on  strike  in  New  York 
State  and  about  250  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  chiefly 
at  Ashtabula,  Collinwood,  Springfield^  Boston  and  Jackson. 

On  February  21,  1911,  the  chief  mediator  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  New  York  interviewed  some  of  the  general  oflScers 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines  at  New  York  and  was  requested 
to  visit  the  shops  at  Albany,  Buffalo  and  Collinwood  so  as  to  be 
familiar  with  the  situation.  On  returning  to  New  York  City  on 
February  27  he  met  Messrs.  Hinzman  and  Weyand,  international 
vice-presidents  of  the  boilermakers'  union,  and  commenced  at  once 
to  negotiate  with  them  and  the  railroad  officers  for  a  settlement 
of  the  strike. 

The  railroad  officers  took  the  position  that  their  Lake  Shore 
agreement  had  not  been  violated  because  their  plan  was  a  co-opera- 
tive system  differing  from  piece-work  in  that  each  man  was  free 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  new  plan,  was  guaranteed  his  full  hourly 
rate  whether  he  made  it  or  not,  and  that  prices  by  the  amount  of 
of  work  accomplished  were  subject  to  adjustment  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  each  operative. 

They  also  held  that  the  boilermakers  on  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  railroad  had  violated  their  trade  agreement  with 
the  railroad  by  going  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  Lake  Shore 
shopmen,  as  the  two  railroads,  though  both  belongrog  to  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  were  separately  organized  and  chartered  com- 
panies and  managed  separately  as  was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
separate,  though  almost  identical,  agreements  had  been  made  with 
the  men. 

It  appeared  that  the  secretary  of  the  boilermakers'  district 
organization  had  notified  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
railroad  superintendent  of  motive  power  that  they  wished  to  renew 
their  1910  agreement  subject  to  an  early  conference  regarding  a 
request  for  an  increase  and  equalization  of  wages.  More  than 
thirty  days  had  elapsed  after  the  service  of  this  notice  before  the 
strike  but  the  company  had  requested  that  the  proposed  confer- 
ence be  postponed  until  the  return  from  sick-leave  of  Mr.  John 
Howard,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River   railway.      This   postponement  had   been 
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agrtvJ  to  by  the  union  secretary  and  the  date  of  February  23 
had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  conference,  so  that  the  company  held 
that  this  left  the  old  agreement  binding  on  the  men  till  thirty  days' 
notice  should  again  be  given.  The  proposed  conference  arranged 
for  February  23  was  not  held  as  the  men  went  on  strike  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  The  union  officers  held  that  the  thirty  days'  notice  had 
been  given  and  that  their  committee  had  been  ready  to  meet  the 
railway  officers,  but  had  agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the  confer- 
ence as  a  matter  of  courtesy  but  without  intention  of  waiving 
their  rights  gained  by  the  service  of  thirty  days'  notice  that  they 
desired  a  change. 

The  conferences  to  settle  the  strike  beginning  on  February  27 
were  continued  daily  until  March  11  when  President  Franklin 
of  the  boilermakers'  international  organization  joined  his  asso- 
ciates, and  continued  thereafter  until  March  17  when  the  com- 
pany decided  that  its  proposal  of  March  10,  1911,  should  be  its 
ultimatum  to  the  men.  The  railway  officers  who  took  part  in  these 
conferences  were  President  W.  C.  Brown,  Vice-President  A.  H. 
Smith,  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  J.  F.  Deems, 
General  Shop  Inspector  K.  T.  Shea,  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  John  Howard  and  his  'assistants.  On  several  days  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  western  roads  were  in  attendance. 

The  company's  proposal  of  March  10  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
union  officers,  therefore,  the  conferences  were  discontinued  on 
March  17  and  the  union  officers  submitted  the  company's  ulti- 
matum to  the  men  without  their  recommendation,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  the  men  and  was  also  withdrawn  by  the 
company.  Copy  of  the  proposal  mentioned  is  attached.  The  only 
serious  objection  made  to  the  company's  proposal  by  the  uniou 
officers  was  because  the  words  '*  as  rapidly  as  possible  "  were  used 
in  the  first  clause,  instead  of  the  word  "  promptly  "  and  because 
the  word  "  further  "  was  inserted  in  the  last  clause  of  the  proposal. 

PROPOSED  SEITLEMEXT  OF  THE  BOILER  MAKERS'  DISPUTE. 
New  Yobk,  March   10,   1911. 
First:     All  men  on  strike  to  be  returned  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without   discrimination   against   any    individual   for    any   cause   except   dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Secimd :  Xo  penalty  to  be  enforced  or  discrimination  of  any  kind  shown  by 
th<^  Urion  fi;?.iinst  the  men  who  did  not  go  out  on  a  strike,  or  who  have 
returned  to  work. 
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Third:  Referring  to  the  New  York  Central  co-operative  shop  systetn,  which 
the  management  have  started  in  the  Collinwood  and  Klkhart  shops  of  the 
Lake  Shore  railroad,  and  wish  to  in  the  Depew  boiler  shop,  in  the  West  Albany 
boiler  shop,  and  in  the  West  Springfield  boiler  shop,  the  company  invites  full 
discussion  of  the  plan  between  the  men  and  their  representatiws  and  the 
management. 

Fourth:  No  unfair  advantage  to  be  taken  of  any  of  the  men  working 
under  this  system,  and  the  matter  to  be  handled  in  a  quiet,  orderly  way,  in 
accordance  with  the  company's  general  policy.  Each  man  «hall  be  guaranteed 
his  full  hourly  rate  while  working  on  the  plan,  whether  he  makes  it  or  not. 
This  agreement  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  March  1,  1912,  and  there- 
after, unless  thirty  days*  notice  of  a  desire  to  change  same  shall  be  given  by 
either  party.  The  men  hereby  agree  not  to  go  out  on  a  strike  or  walk  out 
for  any  cause,  and  the  company  agrees  not  to  cause  a  lockout,  until  such 
time  iis  all  nejjotiations  between  the  highest  authorities  of  both  parties  have 
failed.  This  shall  include  the  questions  arising,  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  the  agreements.  Existing  shop  rules  -and  rates  are  to  continue  in  full  force 
until  such  time  as  committees,  representing  the  men,  shall  meet  their  re- 
spective superintendents  of  motive  power,  as  provided  in  the  agreements. 

Fifth:  By  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Mediation,  no  further*  change  will  be  made  from  the 
plan  in  force  up  to  December  31,  1010,  in  any  shop,  until  approved  by  the 
coimmitte  named  below.  It  is  understood  that  no  individual  will  be  required 
to  adopt  the  co-operative  plan  if  he  prefers  to  work  on  the  former  plan, 
neither  shall  any  individual  be  required  to  refuse  to  adrvpt  the  co-operative 
plan  when  approved  as  stated  below.  The  introduction  and  working  of  the 
system  shrill  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee  of  three  men,  whose 
appointment  the  company  agrees  to,  for  one  year,  who  will  suggest  any 
cban«Tes  in  the  policy  that  they  deem  proper.  The  men  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  this  committee,  regarding  any  unfair  treatment,  land  a  decision 
of  the  majority  of  this  committee,  during  its  life,  bhall  be  final  and  binding; 
this  committee  to  be  composed  of  one  representative  of  the  men,  one  from 
the  company,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  representing  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Mediation,  as  the  third  member.  To  emphasize  the  fair  purpose  of  the  man- 
agement, and  in  view  of  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  men  during  the  dispute, 
the  men  will  be  restored  to  their  foi-mer  enrplo^Tnent,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  prejudice  to  their  record  as  to  seniority  und  length  of  service,  in- 
cluding pension  standing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  last  section  of  the  proposal  dated 
March  10  appears  to  be  "  by  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Arbitration."  The  fact  is  that  the  proposal  of 
that  date  made  by  the  company  altered  his  recommendation  some- 
what to  represent  what  would  be  acceptable  to  the  company. 

From  April  4  to  April  14  negotiations  were  resumed  on  motion 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  with  the  same  railroad  officers  and 
union  officers  in  attendance.    Mr.  Joseph  Bishop,  secretary  of  the 

♦  Inserted  against  my  recommendation  —  W.  C.  Rogers. 
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State  Board  of  Arbitration  of  Ohio,  was  present,  as  were  also 
President  O'Connell  of  the  International  Association  of  [Ma- 
chinists and  President  Kline  of  the  International  Association  of 
Blacksmiths,  whose  crafts  seemed  likely  to  become  involved  in  tie 
dispute  at  certain  shops. 

The  proposal  for  settlement  as  revised  April  14  is  attached,  but 
the  company  was  not  willing  to  agree  to  clause  4  of  this  proposal, 
namely,  to  submit  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  piece-work 
at  Collinwood  to  arbitration.  In  the  meantime  piece-work  sched- 
ules were  introduced  in  all  the  shops  as  rapidly  as  the  company 
could  make,  the  necessary  changes,  and  the  men  employed  to  take 
the  strikers'  places  were  required  to  work  piece-work. 

IX  SEriLEMENT  OF  THE  BOILER  MAKERS*  DISPUTE. 
New  Yo&k,  Afkcl   14,   1^11. 

1.  All  men  to  be  returned  to  their  former  positions  within  thirty  days. 
If  any  men  have  not  been  returned  to  work  within  that  time,  the  question 
of  their  return  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  committe  named  below. 

2.  The  co-operative  plan  to  be  discontinued  wherever  introduced  since  the 
strike,  withoiut  prejudice  to  future  orderly  discussion  between  the  men  and 
their  representatives  and  the  management  regarding  its  introduction. 

3.  On  return  of  the  men  to  work,  the  old  rules  will  be  temporarily  restored 
until  adjusted  by  tlie  employees  and  their  respective  superintendents  of  motive 
power. 

4.  Question  of  introduction  of  piecework  at  Collinwood  to  be  promptly  arbi- 
trated by  a  Committee  of  three  men,  one  representing  the  Company,  one  rep- 
resenting the  men,  and  the  two  to  select  the  third. 

5.  Men  who  did  not  go  out  on  strike  or  who  have  returned  to  work  are 
not  to  be  discriminated  against  or  have  any  penalty  enforced  against  them  by 
the  Union. 

On  May  11  the  Xew  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company  made  a  proposal,  copy  of  which  is  attached,  to  the  men 
on  strike  on  that  railroad,  but  not  applicable  to  the  other  lines 
involved. 

PROPOSED  SETl'LEMEXT  OF  THE  BOILER  MAKERS'  DISPUTE 

May  11,  1911. 
First:  The  Company  agrees  to  reinstate  60  per  cent  of  the  men  imme- 
diately, 25  per  cent  additional  within  15  days  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent 
within  30  days  after  date  of  settlement.  Men  to  return  to  their  former  posi- 
tions according  to  seniority  of  February  20  and  no  individual  to  be  discrim- 
inated against  for  any  oause  except  conviction  of  crime.  This  restoration  to 
be  made  without  prejudice   to   their   record   as  to  seniority  and   length  of 
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Second:  No  penalty  to  be  enforced  or  discriminatiooi  of  any  kind  shown 
by  the  union  againet  the  men  wlio  did  not  go  out  on  a  ertrike  or  who  have 
Teturned  to  work. 

Third:  Shop  rules  and  rates  in  effect  December  31,  1910,  are  to  continue 
in  full  force  until  such  time  as  committees  representing  the  men  shall  meet 
their  respective  superintendents  of  motive  power  for  adjustment  as  provided 
in  their  former  agreements. 

Thia  proposal  was  declined  by  the  men  on  accoi^nt  of  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  all  the  lin«8.  This  bureau  endeavored 
from  May  17  to  June  6  to  secure  the  extension  of  a  similar  offer 
to  all  lines,  but  making  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  company  in 
regard  to  the  shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  at  Elkhart  where  the  men 
had  all  remained  at  work  and  at  Collinwood  where  the  strike  order 
had  not  been  obeyed  by  all  the  men,  and  where  the  company  was 
not  so  seriously  embarrassed.  This  proposal  was  declined  by  the 
company,  whose  western  lines  were  not  willing  to  meet  the  offer 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad  oflGicers  had  made 
on  May  11,  and  the  latter  also  declined  to  repeat  their  offer  of 
May  11,  as  some  strikers  had  returned  to  work  at  Depew,  and 
they  had  decided  to  complete  the  introduction  of  piece-work  in  all 
the  shops. 

Several  inquiries  were  made  during  the  summer  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  resuming  negotiations  to  end  the  strike  but  both  parties 
declined  to  make  any  further  offers  of  settlement,  and  this  con- 
ditioil  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1911. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  REPORTED  IN  SEPTEfMBER, 
OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER. 

Chapter  258*  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  which  took  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  inaugurated  the  reporting  of  industrial  diseases  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  act  applies  only  to  a  few  of  the  well- 
recognized  industrial  diseases,  namely,  poisoning  by  arsenic,  lead, 
mercury  or  phosphorus,  anthrax  and  compressed  air  illness,  but 
all  medical  practitioners  are  required  to  notify  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  of  every  case  of  any  of  these  diseases  attended  by  them. 

By  notices  in  the  press,  in  medical  journals  -and  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  the  requirements  of  the 
new  law  were  made  public  prior  to  its  taking  effect.  In  October 
all  physicians,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  state  (to  the  num- 
ber of  13,700)  were  officially  notified  of  the  law  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  supplied  with  blank  forms  for  making  out  the 
required  notification  of  industrial  diseases. 

While  a  clause  of  the  law  requiring  "  such  other  and  further 
information  as  may  be  required  "  leaves  it  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  to  determine  the  scope  of  the  reports  to  be  made  by 
physicians,  it  seemed  best,  at  the  outset  at  least,  to  require  only 
so  much  information  as  is  specifically  defined  by  the  law.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  established  practice  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  statute  on  the  same  subject  the  New  York  law  follows  very 
closely.  Following  is  the  form  of  notice  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, which  for  convenience  in  filing  is  printed  in  a  standard  card 
index  size,  four  by  six  inches. 


♦  C/ June  Bulletin,  pnpc?  3C6  and  375. 
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(Face) 
NOTIFICATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASE  • 


To  the  Commiuiontr  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ba:  I  hereby  give  notice  of  a  oaae  of  industrial  cUaeaae  ma  required  by  Chapter  258  of  the  Laws 
of  1011  (eection  58  of  the  Labor  Law).    The  required  particulars  are  given  on  the  back  of  this  ilip. 

Signed 

Address 

Dated 

^  Lead,  pboephorus,  areenio  or  mercury  poisoning,  anthrax,  or  compressed  air  illness. 

(Back) 

Name  of  patient 

Address:  Street  and  No City  or  village 

Occupation  or  trade 

Name  and  location  of  establishment  or  work  where  disease  was  contracted: 

Establishment  or  work 

Location  (Street  and  No.) 

Employer's  name 

Disease 


Principal  symptoms. 


Mail  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

During  September,  October  and  Kovember  a  total  of  57  cases 
under  the  law  were  reported.  Of  these,  48  were  cases  of  lead 
poisoning,  one  case  each  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  mercury  and 
phosphorus,  one  case  of  anthrax*  and  five  cases  of  compressed  air 
illness  ("bends").  The  mercury  and  phosphorus  cases  and  one 
of  the  cases  of  bends  are  known  to  have  resulted  fatally. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  a  few  cases  reported 
of  industrial  diseases  not  covered  by  the  law,  and  one  or 
two  other  cases  of  poisoning  by  substances  mentioned  in  the 
law,  but  not  being  used  in  industrial  processes.  One  case 
of  anthrax  and  two  of  compressed  air  illness  included 
above  were  reported  by  employers  as  accidents  and  not  by  phy- 
sicians. Compressed  air  illness  has  frequently  been  included 
by  employers  in  their  accident  reports  since  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents in  building  work  and  tunnel  construction  has  been  required, 


♦  A  serond  reported  case  of  anthrax  has  not  been  included  in  this  summary  bcrftu«»9  the  nature 
of  the  industry  and  occupation  in  which  it  is  reported  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  diagnosis  until  the  case  can  be  further  investigated. 
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and  such  cases  have  been  and  are  still  included  in  the  tabulation 
of  accidents  when  reported  as  such.  Although  generally  classed 
as  one  of  the  industrial  "  diseases,"  the  classification  of  compressed 
air  illness  as  an  accident  also  would  seem  to  be  fairly  warranted 
in  view  of  its  nature  and,  especially,  its  largely  mechanical  causes. 
In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  distribution  by  industries  of 
the  fifty-seven  reported  cases  under  the  new  law  during  the  first 
three  months  of  its  operation. 

INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  REPORTED  IN  SEPTEMBER,  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 

1911. 


Ikdubtbt. 
Lmd  PoiaoninQ. 
Manufacturinc: 

White  lead 

PaintB ^ 

Electric  batteriM 

Tin  cans 

Wire  and  wire  goods 

Insulated  wire 

Cut  glaas 

Shipbuilding 

Painting  (in  shops,  etc.) 

Total 

Building: 

House  painting,  etc 

Plumbing 

Total 

Other  or  not  stated 

Total — ^Lead  poisoning 

Other  PviMonvnga, 
Arsenic: 

Manufacture  of  colors 

Mercury: 

Manufacture  of  rubber  goods 

Phosphorus: 

Manufacture  of  matches 

Total — Oth«r  poiaonines. , 

AiUArax. 
Tanning  of  leather 

Caitton  Diatan.^ 
Shafts  and  tunnels 

Grand  Total 


TotaL 

3 
1 
9 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

TheMof 
known 
fatal 

► 

21 

23 

1 

24 

3 

48 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

67 

3 
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HEST-DAY  LEGISLATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  Department  Bulletin  for  SeptemT^er,  1910,  was  pre- 
sented a  review  of  rest-day  laws  in  this  country,  that  is,  laws  re- 
quiring that  when  industries  must  be,  or  are  permitted  to  be,  in 
operation  on  Sunday  the  workmen  shall  be  given  some  other  day 
of  the  week  for  rest,  or,  in  other  words,  laws  guaranteeing  to 
workmen  at  least  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  as  distinguished  from 
Sunday  laws  or  those  aiming  only  to  protect  the  Sabbath.  In 
that  review,  too,  was  noted  (p.  399)  that  while  very  few  such 
laws  have  been  passed  in  this  country,  "  most  of  the  European 
countries  have  adopted  the  principle."  It  may  be  useful  to  supple- 
ment that  general  statement  by  a  summary  of  such  of  the  foreign 
laws  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  readily  available  sources  for  such 
material.    Such  a  summary  is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

This  summary  may  not  be  complete  for  all  foreign  countries, 
but  is  believed  to  cover  most  of  the  laws  embodying  the  rest-day 
principle  as  •  distinguished  from  strictly  Sunday  laws.  Still  less 
for  an  individual  country  is  the  summary  here  given  complete  as 
to  details  owing  to  the  common  practice  in  case  of  these  laws  of 
leaving  exceptions  or  extensions  of  application  largely  to  be  deter- 
mined by  administrative  regulations,  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  attempt  to  cover  all  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  the  aim,  how- 
ever, to  include  for  each  country  the  principal  provisions  of  all 
statute  laws,  or  of  decrees  which  establish  the  rest-day  principle. 
But  regardless  of  any  reservation  as  to  completeness,  the  summary 
is  comprehensive  enough  to  afford  a  fair  idea  as  to  how  generally 
and  in  what  fashion  the  rest-day  principle  has  been  established 
abroad. 

The  foreign  rest-day  laws  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
those  naming  Sunday  as  the  regular  day  of  rest,  but  allowing  con- 
tinuous industries  to  operate  on  Sunday  provided  every  employee 
gets  one  day  of  rest  a  week ;  those  requiring  a  weekly  day  of  rest, 

[.505] 
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without  designating  the  day;  and  those  requiring  regular  periods 
of  rest  of  less  than  a  day  in  duration,  at  stated  intervals.  The 
greater  part  of  the  legislation  comes  within  the  first  class. 

There  has  been  so  far  little  discussion  of  the  foreign  rest-day 
laws.  The  French  law  has  received  some  attention  and  it  seems 
to  be  defective  chiefly  in  its  tendency  to  leave  to  the  executive  the 
specific  classification  of  certain  trades  and  in  its  failure  to  provide 
adequate  machinery  for  its  enforcement.  This  latter  gave  rise  to 
friction,  for  a  time,  because  some  retail  stores  did  not  obey  the 
law  and  thus  had  an  advantage  over  those  who  closed  on  Sunday. 
Another  serious  objection  arose  over  the  reduction  in  earnings  of 
the  workmen  formerly  employed  seven  days  in  the  week,  and 
numerous  strikes  occurred  during  the  autumn  of  1906.  Two  years 
later  this  matter  had  been  adjusted  so  that  in  industries  where 
continuous  work  had  to  be  done,  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  labor 
force  had  been  increased  a  seventh  and  thus  output  was  kept  up  to 
the  former  level  and  daily  wages  had  gone  up  in  the  same  degree.* 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 
Law  Off  September  6,  1905* 

Article  1.  Prohibits  Sunday  work  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  either  for 
any  one  else,  or  for  one's  self,  if  in  public,  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
shops,  mercantile  houses  and  other  establishments  or  workplaces,  without  any 
exceptions  except  those  provided  in  the  present  law  and  in  regulations  which 
m«iy  be  issued  for  its  enforcement. 

Art.  2.  Excepted  from  the  preceding  prohibitions  are: 

1.  Work  not  susceptible  of  interruption  on  acoount  of  the  nature  of  the 
wants  it  ib  to  supply,  or  on  account  of  technical  reasons,  or  in  order  to  avoid 
serio^is  damage  to  the  public  interest  or  to  the  industry  itself; 

2.  Necessary  work  of  repairing  and  cleaning,  which,  if  performed  during  the 
week,  wK)Uld  bring  about  a  stoppage  of  work  in  industrial  establishments; 

3.  Work  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  threatening  injury,  either  on  account 
of  accidents  of  nature,  or  on  account  of  temporary  circumstances  which  mast 
be  utilized. 

In  each  case  regulations  shall  fix  the  weekly  rest  to  be  allowed  to  persons 
affected  by  these  exceptionfl. 

Art.  3.  No  exception  to  the  obligation  of  a  weekly  rest  shall  apply  to 
women  and  children  less  than  Ifl  years  old. 

Art.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to  domestic  servants. 

Art.  5.  Caf^s  shall  be  closed  on  Sundays. 

Art.  6,  Unless  proof  to  the  contrary  is  furnished,  employers  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  violations  of  the  present  law,  and  shall  be  fined  for  a  first 
offence,  one  hundred  pesos,  and  in  case  of  a  seond  violation,  the  penalty  shall 
be  double  this  fine  or  fifteen  days  in  jail! 


*  U.  8.  Contular  Report,  September,  1008,  p.  00. 

*  Atmuaire  de  la  LegiaHtUion  du  Travail.    Belgian  Office  du  Travail.     0:43. 
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Decree  issued  November  18,  1905,  in  Accordance  toith  Act  of  Sept,  6,  1905.f 

Prohibits  labor  for  another,  or  for  one's  self  if  carried  on  in  public,  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  from  midnight  Saturday  until  midnight  Sunday. 
Exceptions  are  allowed  in  case  of  work  whic/h  cannot  be  interrupted: 

a.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  requirements  which  it  satisfies  or  of  the 
0eriou8  loss  that  would  accrue  to  the  public  interest  by  any  interruption  in 
flfuch  work; 

b.  For  technical  reasons  and  serious  loss  to  public  interest. 

c.  On  account  of  temporary  circumstances  of  which  advantage  must  be 
taken. 

d.  On  account  of  requirements  to  be  satisfied  and  in  order  to  prevent  serious 
loss  accruing  to  industry. 

e.  In  ca£e  of  processes  which  must  be  carried  out  because  they  are  ui^ent. 
Where,  on  account  of  such  exceptions,  work  is  done  on  Sunday,  an  equiv- 
alent period  of  rest  must  be  granted  during  the  week. 

AUSTRIA. 

Law  of  January  16,  1895* 

All  industrial  work  is  to  cease  on  Sunday  from  6  a.  h.  and  for  a  period  of 
24  hours.     Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  the  following: 

1.  Work  of  cleaning  or  repairing  necessary  to  keep  the  establishmjents  run- 
ning, and  which  could  not  be  performed  during  the  week  without  interfering 
with  the  work  or  without  danger  to  the  life  and  health  of  the  workers; 

2.  Necessary  supervising; 

3.  Work  to  take  inventory,  once  a  year; 

4.  Work  of  a  temporary  nature  that  cannot  be  delayed,  on  account  of  the 
interest  of  the  public,  or  for  reasons  of  safety,  or  in  cases  of  necessity ; 

5.  Personal  work  of  the  owner  of  an  establishment,  if  performed  without  the 
help  of  workmen  and  not  in  public. 

Employers  employing  workmen  on  Sunday  at  the  kind  of  work  mentioned 
in  2,  3,  and  4,  must  keep  a  register,  giving  for  each  Sunday  the  names  of 
workmen  employed,  the  place  and  duration  of  employment  and  the  kind  of 
work  performed.  This  register  is  subject  to  the  examination  of  administra- 
tive industrial  authorities  and  industrial  inspectors.  Concerning  the  work 
mentioned  in  3,  and  4: 

Employers  must  notify  the  industrial  authorities  before  beginning  the 
work;  but  if  the  necessity  of  beginning  or  cowtinuing  such  work  is  not  felt 
until  Sunday,  the  industrial  authorities  must  be  notified  as  soon  as  the  work 
is  ended. 

If  the  work  mentioned  in  1,  2  and  4  prevent  the  workmen  from  attending 
religious  service  before  noon,  employers  must  on  the  Sunday  next  following 
allow  the  workmen  time  to  attend  religious  service  before  noon. 

If  the  same  work  lasts  over  three  hours,  the  workmen  are  entitled  to  a  rest 
of  at  least  24  hours  <m  the  following?  Sunday,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  work 
does  not  allow  it,  to  a  day  of  rest  during  the  week,  or  in  any  case,  to  a  rest 
of  six  hours  two  days  in  the  week. 


f  BvUdin  of  the  International  Labour  Offlce,  En«;li9h  edition.     LondoQ.     1:387.     (This  pub- 
lication ia  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  IiUemational  Bulletin.) 

^Le  Travail  du  Dimanehe.    Belgian  Office  du  Travail.  1896.     P.  87. 
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Law  of  July  1902,  regulating  government  contracts  on  railroad  toorfc.f 
The  law  requires  at  least  24  hours  rest  on  Sundays,  beginning  not  Imter 
than  6  A.  M.  for  all  workmen  on  government  contract  work  on  railroads  or 
in  efltablishments  connected  therewith.  Exception  is  made  for  cleaning  and 
m&intenance  work  necessary  to  continuous  operation  and  which  could  not  be 
done  during  the  week;  necessary  supervision  of  work  and  other  neoesaary 
work  of  a  temporary  character  that  must  be  performed  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  There  must  be  a  record  kept  of  the  names  of  workmen  employed  on 
Sunday,  together  with  the  duration  of  their  work.  If  the  latter  is  more 
than  three  hours,  the  workmen  so  employed  must  have  a  rest  of  at  least  24 
hours  on  the  following  Sunday,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  on  a  week  day,  or  a 
refit  of  six  hours,  exclusive  of  night  rest,  on  two  week  days. 

Miniaterial  Order  May  5,  1906* 
In  cement  stone  works  using  hot  air  currents  in  drying  chambers,  Sunday 
work  is  permitted,  but  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum  of  necessity.     Those 
working  over  3  hours  on  Sunday  must  have  on  the  following  Sunday  24  con- 
tinuous hours  of  rest. 

Order  of  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  agreement  ncith  the  Minister  of  Interior, 

relating  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  children  in  mining 

operations.    June  8,  1907.% 

6.  If  young  persons  are  employed  on  Sundays  in  pursuance  of  Section  4 

of  the  Act  of  21st  of  June,  1884,*  they  shall  be  allowed  a  compensatory  day 

of  rest  during  the  following  week. 

BOSNIA  &  HERZEGOWIXA. 
Order  of  April  20,  1901.% 
A  weekly  day  of  rest  of  24  hours  must  be  allowed  in  all  industrial  occupa- 
tions. The  day  of  rest  for  Christians  is  Sunday;  for  Moslems  Friday,  and 
for  Jews,  Saturday.  Workmen  may  be  employed  on  days  of  rest  in  carrying 
on  urgent  processes,  providing  that  notice  is  sent  to  industrial  authorities. 
A  compensatory  day  of  rest  of  24  hours  must  be  allowed  to  employees  who 
are  obliged  to  work  on  the  usual  rest-day  for  more  than  3  hours. 

BELGIUM. 
haw  of  July  i7.  190fi.% 
A  Belgian  law  of  July  17,  1905,  regulates  Sunday  labor.  In  general  em- 
plojTnent  for  more  than  six  days  per  week  is  prohibited  and  the  day  of  rest 
must  be  Sunday.  But  provision  is  made  both  specifically  in  the  law  and  by 
mieans  of  administrative  action,  for  numerous  exceptions  permitting  work  on 
Sunday.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  however,  the  principle  of  a  compen- 
sating period  of  rest  on  some  other  day  is  to  be  found  as  in  the  following 
Articles  4  and  5  of  the  law. 

Art.   4.  Workmen   and  employees   may  be  employed  thirteen   days  out  of 
foitrteen  or  six  and  a  half  days  out  of  seven  in  the  following  industries: 
1.  Manufacture  of  food  products  for  immediate  oonsumption ; 


I  Belgian  Anmuiire,  6:71. 
International  BuUetin,  1:176. 
tidem,  11:215. 
ildem,  11:361. 
^  Loit  et  ReglanenU  du  Travail.     Belgian  Office  du  Travail.  1009.     P.  85. 
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2.  retail  sale  of  food  products; 

3.  hotels,  restaurants  and  caf^s; 

4.  tobaooo  and  flower  stores; 

5.  drug  and  medical  instrument  stores; 

6.  public  bath«; 

7.  daily  papers  and  theatrical  performances; 

8.  the  renting  of  books^  cfhairs  or  vehicles; 

9.  distribution  of  light,  water  and  power; 

10.  transportation  on  land,  and  loading  and  unloading  on  docks  and  at 
Hailroad  stations; 

11.  employment  and  information  bureaus; 

12.  industries  in  which  work,  on  account  of  its  nature,  cannot  be  interrupted 
nor  delayed. 

The  day  or  the  two  half-days  of  rest  need  not  necessarily  come  on  Sundays 
nor  be  the  same  for  all  employees  of  an  establishment.  The  half-day  of  rest 
shall  be  taken  either  before  or  after  I  P.  M.  and  the  hours  of  work  on  that 
day  shall  not  exceed  five. 

Art.  5.  The  regime  established  in  the  preceding  article  may  be  extended  by 
the  king  to  other  industrial  or  commercial  establishments,  either  for  reasons 
of  public  utility,  or  on  account  of  local  or  other  needs  requiring  usually  work 
during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Sunday. 

The  king  may  also  authorize  the  owners  of  establishments  in  whic)h  work- 
men are  employed  in  successive  shifts,  to  continue  the  work  of  the  night  shift 
until  6  A.  M.  on  Sunday.  The  workmen  employed  in  that  shift  shall  not 
return  to  work  before  Monday  morning  at  the  same  hour. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 
Law  of  March  2.^,  1911,  in  force  July  1,  1912.* 

Sunday  work  is  prahibited  unless  the  person  employed  at  such  work  shall 
be  granted  a  full  day  of  rest  on  one  of  the  three  preceding  or  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  and  the  employer  shall  notify  the  factory  inspector  and  poet  said 
notification  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  workplace. 

The  following  work  is  permitted  on  Sunday:  urgent  repair  work  on  steam 
and  electric  roads;  urgent  work  on  buildings  and  docks;  work  that  can  be 
performed  outside  of  regular  working  hours  only;  work  in  factories  which 
for  technical  reasons  must  run  continuously,  (tanneries,  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  etc.,)  ;  and  work  for  the  manufacture  of  products  for  daily  con- 
sumption, (bakeries,  dairies,  gas  and  waterworks,  etc.). 

The  local  governments  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  issue  permits  for  Sunday 
work  in  factories  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  law.  In  the  province  of  Burma 
workmen  may  be  employed  on  Sundays  at  cleaning  machinery  for  four  hours, 
provided  they  have  not  been  working  later  than  2  P.  M.  on  the  preceding  day. 

CANADA. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Lord's  day,  6  Edw.  VU,  c.  21,  July  IS,  1906.^ 
No  sales  are  to  be  made  or  business  done  or  labor  performed  or  hired  to  be 
performed  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  works  of  necessity  or  mercy  are  excepted. 


*  Soeiale  Rundschau.     Austrian  Arbeitastatiachos  Amt.     July,  1911,  p.  1093. 
^IrUemalional  BiUleiin,  111:101. 
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Theae  are  defined  in  detail  and  include  industries  or  businesses  usually  con- 
tinuous. No  employee  may  work  at  receiving  or  transmitting  messages,  in 
any  industrial  process  or  in  transportation,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  unless  he  is 
allowed  twenty -four  consecutive  hours  of  rest  during  the  next  six  days,  but 
this  does  not  apply  where  the  day's  work  is  not  over  eight  hours. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Act  of  June  6,  1005,^ 

Provides  for  closing  of  shops  some  day  in  week,  at  1:30,  and  to  remain 

closed  the  remainder  of  the  day.    On  such  day  the  employees  nmy  be  kept 

only  in  case  of  necessity  and  then  compensating  time  must  be  given  on  some 

other  day  in  week. 

CHILI. 
Law  of  June  26,  W07,t 

Weekly  day  of  rest  must  be  allowed  for  "  factories,  manufactories,  work- 
shops, workrooms,  houses  of  business,  mines,  saltpetre  works,  and  generally 
all  public  and  privia/te  enterprises  of  whatever  description."  The  days  of  rest 
are  Simdays,  unless  there  is  some  express  arrangement  to  the  contrary,  and 
January  1,  September  18  and  19  and  December  25.  The  period  of  rest  begins 
at  7  P.  M.  on  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  rest  and  ends  at  6  A.  m.  on  the 
day  following  the  day  of  rest. 

Exceptions  to  the  above  provisions  are: 

1.  Repairing  of  dam*ages  due  to  circumetances  beyond  human  control,  or  to 
accident. 

2.  Operations  requiring  continuous  work,  on  account  of  the  needs  which 
such  operations  satisfy,  or  on  account  of  technical  reasons,  or  in  order  to  pre- 
vent serious  injury  to  the  public  interest  and  to  the  industry  concerned. 

3.  Enterprises  of  a  seasonal  character,  and  those  dependent  on  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  forces. 

4.  Operations  Indispensable  to  the  routine  of  enterprise,  and  which  cannot 
be  postponed,  as  the  cleaning  of  machinery  and  of  boilers,  the  drawing  up 
of  accounts,  taking  of  inventories,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  the  exceptions,  there  must  be  a  day  of  rest  for  all  every  two 
weeks,  which  no  employee  can  contract  to  renounce.  Children  under  16  and 
women  are  not  allowed  to  contract  to  renounce  the  weekly  rest  period  under 
any  circumstances. 

DENMARK. 
Act  regulating  work  in  hakeriea  and  confectionery  "business  of  April  6,  1906* 
At  Copenhagen  and  Fredericksburg  every  employee  in  such  establishments 
must  have  twenty-four  hours'  continuous  rest  each  week.  In  other  cities,  six- 
teen hours.  Men  in  cities  named  may  work  not  over  three  hours  either  lut 
beginning  or  at  end  of  twenty-four-hour  period  preparing  yeast,  etc.  Men 
in  other  cities  may  work  not  over  one  hooir  at  beginning  or  end  of  sixteen 
hours'  rest  period  at  same  operation.  This  time  must  be  made  up  by  equiva- 
lent period  during  the  same  week. 


f  Internafional  Bulletin,  1:38. 
t  Idem,  111:37, 
*Id€m,  1:177. 
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FRANCE. 

Act  of  July  IS,  1906,  establishing  a  weekly  day  of  rest  for  employees  and 

workmen.* 

Provides  for  weekly  day  of  rest  of  twenty -four  hours  in  all  eetablisliinents, 
commercial  and  industrial.  The  rest-day  shall  be  Sunday  excepting  where  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  simultaneous  period  of  rest  on  Sunday  for  the  entire  staff 
of  an  establishment  w^ould  be  injurious  to  public  interest,  or  would  disorganize 
the  normal  working  of  the  establishment  in  question.  In  such  a  case  the 
period  of  rest  may  be  given  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  On  a  day  other  than  Sunday  to  the  entire  staff. 

b.  From  noon  on  Sunday  to  noon  on  Monday. 

c.  On  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday  with  a  compeoiflating  period  of  rest 
one  whole  day  in  every  fortnight  by  rotation. 

d.  By  r'  tat  ion  to  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  staff. 

Exception  is  made  to  observation  of  regular  rest  period,  in  case  of  urgent 
need.     Corresponding  refit  period  must  be  given  later. 

In  ca^e  of  undertakings  subject  to  interruption  due  to  weather,  interrup- 
tions in  each  month  may  be  deducted  from  number  of  days  of  rest  due  the 
employees. 

In  open-air  industries  ajid  in  industries  having  to  do  with  perishable  mate- 
rial, the  weekly  rest  day  may  be  suspended  fifteen  times  in  a  year  but  at 
least  two  rest  days  must  come  in  each  month.  The  provisions  of  the  act  do 
not  apply  to  employees  engaged  in  services  of  water  and  rail  transportation. 

Order  of  Minister  of  Publio  Works,  May  9,  1906,  amending  two  orders  of 

November  i,  1899.^ 

For  engineers  and  stokers  requires  ten  hours'  rest  and  not  over  ten  hours' 
work  in  working  day.  Any  nine  consecutive  days,  midnight  to  midnight,  shall 
have  not  over  ninety  hours'  work  and  not  less  than  ninety  hours'  rest. 

Thirty  hours'  continuous  rest  every  ten  days  for  road  engineers  and  stokers 
—  ten  hours  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  total  ninety  hours.  May  be  reduced 
to  thirty  hours  in  fourteen  days,  if  employee  sleeps  at  home. 

Artificer  engineers,  thirty  hours'  rest  in  fourteen  days,  or  twenty-four  in 
ten  days  when  engineer  has  assistance  of  stoker.  Where  engineer  works 
single-handed  thirty  hours  in  twelve  days  or  twenty- four  hours  in  eight  days. 

Period  of  emplo>Tnent  for  guards  on  average  not  over  ten  hours'  work  and 
not  less  than  ten  hours'  rest.  In  fourteen  days  (consecutive)  not  over  140 
hours'  employment  and  not  less  than  140  hours'  rest. 

GERMAXY. 
Industrial  Code,  Title  VII,  Sections  105a-105i.X 
Sections  105a  and   105b  prohibit  or  limit  Sunday  labor  in  industrial  and 
mercantile  pursuits  generally.     From  these  provisions,  however,  numerous  ex- 
ceptions bv  administrative  action  are  made  possible  by  succeeding  sections. 

In  mo«t  cases,  however,  outside  of  unforeseen  emergency  work  for  a  limited 
period,  such  exceptions  are  permitted  only  on  condition  that  when  work  com- 


*  International  Bulletin,  1:185. 
i  International  Bulletin,  1:450. 

X  ReiehaQewerbwrdnung.    Guttentag'sehe   Sammluag   Deutaoher   Reich«gesetse,    Berlin,    1010. 
P.  336. 
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tixmes  for  more  than  three  hours  on  Sunday  or  preverftte  a  workman  from 
attending  religious  seryiceg,  the  employer  must  grant  each  workman  either  36 
hours  of  rest  on  every  third  Sunday,  or  rest  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  P.  M.  on  every 
second  Sunday.  But  under  section  105c  exception  to  the  extent  of  regular 
work  on  every  Sunday  jmaj  be  granted  in  case  of  "  the  guarding  of  establish- 
ments, work  of  cleaning  and  repairing  on  which  depends  the  r^^lar  running 
of  the  owner's  or  another's  establishment,  as  well  as  work  on  which  depends 
the  resumption  of  full  weekly  work,  when  such  work  cannot  be  done  on  a  week 
day  "  and  "  work  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  raw  materials  or  the  spoiling 
of  products,  when  such  work  cannot  be  done  on  a  week  day."  But  as  condi- 
tions of  such  work  on  Sunday  continuously,  it  is  specified  (that  it  must  not 
pirevent  workmen  from  attending  religious  service,  and  also  that  they  shall 
be  granted  a  period  of  rest  of  24  hours  on  a  week  day. 

Section  105i  of  the  Industrial  Code  expressly  exempts  from  the  law  as  to 
Sunday  work  hotels,  restaurants  and  places  of  amusement.     But  in  the  case 
of  caf6s  and  restaurants  there  is  the  following  administrative  regulation.  * 
Decree  of  the  Federal  Council  of  January  23,  1902,  concerning  employees  in 
cafia  and  restaurants* 

Apprentices  and  helpers  over  16  years  of  age,  in  caf^s  and  restaurants, 
must  have  one  uninterrupted  rest  of  at  least  eight  hours  every  day,  and  those 
under  16,  one  of  nine  hours.  In  addition  there  must  be  daily  rest  periods  of 
a  total  duration  of  «it  least  two  hours,  exclusive  of  time  spent  at  meals.  Once 
every  three  weeks  there  shall  be,  instead  of  one  of  the  daily  uninterrupted 
periods  of  rest  mentioned  above,  an  uninterrupted  rest  perio(l  of  at  least  24 
hours.  In  to\^'ns  having  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  this  24-ho»ur  period 
is. to  oome  every  two  weeks.  In  those  weeks  in  which  a  24-hour  rest  period 
does  not  fall,  there  is  to  be,  besides  the  regular  daily  rest  periods  mentioned 
above,  an  extra  rest  of  at  least  six  hours,  between  8  A.  m.  and  6  P.  m. 

ITALY. 
Law  of  July  7,  iJ^OT.f 

All  persons  other  than  members  of  the  employer's  family  engaged  in  com- 
mercial or  industrial  enterprises,  must  have  24  consecutive  hours  of  rest  in 
every  week.  Employers  must  not  extend  the  hours  of  work  on  either  the 
day  before  or  the  day  after  the  rest  day.  Law  does  not  apply  to  agriculture, 
hunting,  fishing  or  transportation.  Exceptions  are  as  follows:  Industries 
dealing  with  raw  materials  of  u  perishable  nature,  as  often  as  required;  in- 
dustries liable  to  interruption  by  wind  or  water,  ten  weeks  in  the  year,  in 
which  case  the  period  of  re^t  must  be  allowed  every  fortnight;  industries 
subject  to  periods  of  extraordinary  pressure,  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

Weekly  rest  must,  on  principle,  be  on  Sunday,  but  in  the  following  indus- 
tries rest  may  be  allowed  by  rotation  on  another  day ;  industries  with  contin- 
uous fire;  continuous  processes,  cheese-making,  seasonal  industries,  where 
Sunday  work  is  neoo*^sary  for  technical  reasons;  industries  where  work  is 
necessary  in  the  public  interest,  as  gas  works,  water  works,  bakeries,  transport 
undertakings,  except  railways,  repair,  etc.;  where  work  is  necessary  by  reason 
of  hygiene;    trades  dealing  in  necessaries,  as   restaurants,  amusements  and 


*  SociaU  Rundaehau,  Jan.,  1902,  p.  21. 
i  International  Bulletin,  11:288. 
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nerwispapers.  Best  day  other  than  Sunday  may  be  provided  for  undertakings 
in  the  open  air.  Sunday  afternoon  holiday  is  imposed  upon  certain  establish- 
ments allowed  to  be  open  Simday  morning. 

PORTUGAL. 
Decree  establishing  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  August  S,  1901,* 

All  employees  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  must  be  allowed  a 
weekly  rest  period  of  at  least  24  consecutive  hours  and  on  the  day  fixed  as  the 
rest  day,  factories,  work  places  and  commercial  and  industrial  businesses  must 
be  closed. 

Exem'pt  frOm  the  weekly  closing  provision  are  newspaper  businesses,  cihem- 
ists,  hospitals,  undertakers'  businesses,  bathing  establishmenits,  bakeries,  res- 
taurants, inns,  eating  houses,  ice  factories,  slaughter  houses,  businesses  for 
the  sale  of  fresh  fruit,  garden  produce,  vegetables  and  fish,  dairies,  water 
works,  lighting  and  power  plants,  undertakings  for  the  wY>rk  of  loading  and 
unloading,  telephone  offices,  mines  and  all  industrial  enterprises  where  the 
suspension  of  work  would  involve  damage  to  the  raw  materials  used  therein 
or  to  the  manufactured  goods,  or  whidi  are  of  such  nature  tfkat  work  must  be 
carried  on  without  interruption.  In  these  enterprises  all  employees  must  be 
allowed  a  day  of  rest  by  rotation  through  the  week. 

Sunday  shall  be  the  day  of  rest  except  where  a  suspension  on  that  day 
would  entail  serious  loss  to  the  public  interest  and  in  the  case  of  places  of 
amusements  and  photographic  studios.  In  such  eases  another  day  may  be 
chosen.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  pastry  works  on  certain  Sundays. 
In  case  Sunday  is  for  any  reason  unsuitable  as  a  day  of  rest  in  a  particular 
industry  or  trade,  the  civil  governor  may  fix  another  day,  or  readjust  the  rest 
period  so  tliat  half  of  it  may  fall  on  Sunday  and  half  on  Monday. 

Sunday  rest  may  be  suspended  to  facilitate  rescue  work,  repairs  that  are 
urgently  needed  or  to  prevent  accidenfts,  but  in  every  case  there  must  be  on 
the  next  day  or  days  a  compensating  period  of  rest. 

Violation  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

ROIIMANIA. 
Law  of  April  10-2S,  1911. f 
This  law  prohibits  labor  on  Sunday  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits 
generally,  but  as  usual  with  soich  laws  numerous  exceptions  to  this  general 
prohibition  are  provided  for.  With  almost  everyone  of  these  exceptions,  how- 
ever, is  coupled  the  condition  that  rest  on  a  week  day  shall  be  provided  when 
Sunday  work  is  done,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  articles  dealing  with 
exceptions. 

1.  In  urhan  and  rural  communities  in  which  fairs  are  held  on  Sundays  and 
on  holidays  mentioned  in  article  2,  retail  stores  catering  to  the  needs  of  the 
rural  population  may  remain  open  until  2  P.  M.  and  the  employees  shall  have 
rest  from  tliat  hour  to  the  same  hour  of  the  following  day. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  communities  having  fairs  at 
leapt  twice  a  week. 

2.  Excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  are: 

1.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  products  for  immediate  consump- 
tion; 


*  Tntemational  Bulletin,  111:113. 
t  Belgian  Annuaire,  14:507. 
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2.  hotels,  restauranlB,  caf^s,  candy  stores  and  tea  rcoms; 

3.  newsrooms  and  tdbaooo  stores  selling  exclusively  «prodiiiOt8  mentioned 
in  article  60  of  the  law  on  the  tobaoco  monopoly ; 

4.  hospitals,  asylums,  sanitaria  and  drug  stores; 

5.  bathing  establishments; 

6.  public  gardens,  theaters,  exhibitions,  museums,  and  in  general  any 
enterprise  for  the  amusement  of  the  public; 

7.  the  sale  of  natural  flowers; 

8.  enterprises  for  lighting,  the  distribution  of  water  and  motor  power, 
establishments  with  continuous  fire,  transportation  by  water  and  by  land, 
and  work  of  loading  and  unloading; 

9.  establishments  in  which  goods  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are 
liable  to  deteriotrate  in  case  of  interruption  of  work  for  24  hours. 

In  all  these  cases  the  employees  of  the  various  establishments  shall 
work  by  rotation  in  order  to  have  a  day  of  rest  on  another  day  of  the 
week. 

3.  If  the  granting  of  rest  to  all  employees  and  the  closing  of  an  establish- 
ment on  Sundays  and  holidays  should  cause  a  prejudice  ito  the  public  or  should 
Interfere  with  the  normal  running  of  an  establishment,  the  weekly  rest  day 
may  ba  granted: 

1.  on  a  week  day  to  all  employees  or  to  part  of  the  employees, 

2.  from  Sunday  noon  to  Monday  noon  to  all  employees  or  part  of  the 
employees. 

Employers  wishing  to  take  advan«tage  of  those  two  exceptions  shall 
secure  a  special  permit  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  article  9  of 
the  present  law. 

4.  No  Sunday  rest  need  be  allowed  in  case  of  urgent  work  to  save  life  or 
property  on  land  or  water,  in  case  of  accidents,  repairs  to  damaged  ships, 
buildings,  equipment  or  other  material  and  for  the  oleaning  of  machinery. 
In  those  oases  the  employees  shall  be  granted  another  day  of  rest  during  the 
week. 

6.  Mercantile  establishments  in  bathing  and  health  resorts  may  be  open  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  while  the  season  lasts.  In  that  case  employees  shall 
be  grantted  a  day  of  rest  at  least  once  in  two  weeks. 

6.  Caft's  and  retail  stores  in  rural  communities  may  be  open  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  from  11  a.  m.  to  9  P.  M.  When  cereal  or  cattle  fairs  are  held 
on  the  same  days,  the  establishments  mentioned  above  may  be  open  all  day 
until  9  P.  M. 

Caf^s  and  retail  places  of  a  temporary  nature  established  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  fair  only  may  be  open  permanently. 

7.  Excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  are  all  State  institu- 
tion's and  public  administrations  governed  by  their  own  Jaws  and  regulations. 

SPAIX. 
Law  of  March  5,  1904* 
Sunday  work  prohibited  in  factories,  workshops,  stares,  fixed  or  movable 
miarkets,  mines,  quarries,  docks,  transportaition,  public  works,  construction, 
repairincr  or  demolishing  of  buildings,  agriculture  or  forestry,  establishments 
or  8er\'ico9  dependent  on  the  state,  province  or  municipality,  and  any  anal- 
ogous occupations. 


*  Belgian  Annuaire,  8:141. 
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Exceptions  are  made  in  case  of: 

a.  Works  which  cannot  be  interrupted  either  because  of  the  needs  satisfied 
by  them,  or  for  teohnical  reasons,  or  ou  account  of  the  effect  on  public  welfare. 

b.  Repairing  or  cleaning  necessary  to  avoid  interruption  of  m«imifaotuTing 
during  the  week. 

c.  Works  justified  by  imminent  danger,  accidents,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
temporary  conditions. 

No  more  empk>yees  than  are  necesea^ry  Ahall  be  allowed  to  work  on  Sunday, 
and  they  shall  not  be  employed  for  the  whole  day  or  two  consecutive  Sundays. 
Every  employee  working  a  full  Sunday  rnuat  have  a  full  day  free  during  the 
week.  No  exception  is  made  allowing  Sunday  work  to  women  or  children 
under  eighteen. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Federal  Law  of  1872  on  Transportation* 

Art.  0.  Officers  and  employees  of  railroads  shall  have  a  rest  at  least  on 

one  Sunday  out  of  three.    This  provision  shall  apply  also  to  other  enterprises 

of  transportation  authorized  or  owned  by  the  federal  government  (steamboats, 

postal  eervice,  etc.). 

Most  of  the  companies  refused  to  obey  this  proviflion  demanding  the  right 
to  substitute  a  week  instead  of  the  Sunday,  according  to  the  neoeseities  of 
the  service.     In  1878  the  following  was  added  to  article  9: 

For  officers  and  employees,  whose  replacing  on  Sunday  causes  cer- 
tain difficulties  or  is  not  practicable  in  the  interest  of  safety  of  trans- 
portation, railroad  companies,  may,  wibh  the  approval  of  the  Federsd 
Counoil,  decide  thait  the  rest  on  Sunday  may  be  replaced  by  rest  on  a 
week  day.  The  same  may  take  place  exceptionally  focr  other  officers  and 
employees,  if  they  send  a  request  to  their  superior  officers. 
By  law  of  June  27,  1800,  the  old  system  was  adopted  again. 

Art.  4.  Officers,  employees  and  workmen  shall  have  52  days  of  rest  a 
j'ear,  well  distributed,  of  which  in  any  cajse  17  shall  fall  on  Sundays. 
No  part  of  the  wages  shall  be  retained  on  account  of  the  rest  days  granted 
by  the  present  law. 

Art.  5.  Transportation  of  merchandise  is  prohibited  on  Sunday.     Ex- 
cepted from  the  prohibition  are  fa«t  freight  and  cattle. 
The  regulations  issued   for  the  enforcement  of  article  4  say:    "provision 
mu^  be  made  that  the  rest  days  may  be  spent  at  the  place  of  residence;  they 
shall  comprise  24  full  hours  and  shall  not  be  shortened,  neither  at  the  time 
of  ceasing,  nor  at  the  time  of  beginning  work." 

Subsequent  investigations  showed  that  the  law  was  well  observed,  the  sup- 
pression of  Sunday  freight  making  it  easier  of  enforcement. 

Canton  of  Appeijzell  on  Rhine. 

Act  of  ApHl  26,  iPOS.t 

Female  Hotel  Servants  must  be  allowed  a  daily  period  of  rest  of  at  least 

8  hours  between  8  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  and  are  entitled  to  a  weekly  rest  period 

of  at  least  6  hours  between  8  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.     In  lieu  of  foregoing,  servants 

may  contract  to  receive  five  days'  leave,  with  full  pay,  twice  each  year. 

No.  22:  In  shops  which  are  open  on  Sundays,  the  women  employees  shall 
have  a  period  of  rest  during  the  week,  equal  to  the  time  worked  on  Sunday. 


*L€  Travail  du  Dimanche,  5:23fl. 
^  InUmational  BuUelin,  1X1:124. 
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City  or  Basel. 
Law  concerning  Sunday  rest  of  June  20,  1909.^ 

1.  Good  Frid-ay,  Eaater  The  Pentecost;  the  day  of  prayere  and  Christmas; 
all  Sundays;  the  first  day  of  the  year;  Eaater  Monday;  the  feast  of  the  Ab- 
animption,  the  Monday  of  the  Pentecost,  and  the  day  after  Christmas,  when 
not  Tuesday,  are  considered  official  rest  days. 

3.  There  is  prohibited  on  rest  days  noisy  work  or  any  noise  near  church 
daring  religious  services,  public  p-surades,  the  employment  and  the  paying  off 
of  employees  in  industrial,  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishmients,  aJl 
agricultural  work  not  required  to  be  performed  daily,  or  not  depending  on 
events  of  nature  or  the  weather;  transportation;  peddling,  stocking  up,  auc- 
tion sales,  ajid  hunting  and  trading. 

5.  As  far  as  employment  is  allowed  on  rest  days,  the  following  provisions 
are  binding: 

a.  If  regularly  employed  on  rest  days,  employees  are  entitled  to  one 
full  day  of  rest  at  least  every  .two  weeks.  Besides  one  full  day  of  pest 
at  least  every  two  weeks, —  on  weeks  during  which  employees  do  not 
obtain  a  full  day  of  rest,  the  rest  that  has  been  lost  through  Sunday  or 
Holid«ay  work  must  be  given  to  them  on  a  week-day,  and  in  case  this  is 
not  sufficient,  on  two  week  days.  For  holidays  and  during  the  time  of 
the  fair,  the  government  may  order  the  replacing  of  rest  lost  through 
Sunday  and  holiday  work  by  rest  on  week  days,  also  the  delaying  and 
bunching  of  rest  days. 

b.  Employees  working  regularly  on  rest  days  may  agree  in  writing  with 
employers  that  at  the  most,  half  of  the  free  time  they  are  entitled  to 
during  the  week  shall  be  delayed  and  allowed  in  an  uninterrupted  vaca- 
tion, but  the  remainder  of  the  free  time  shall  be  divided  as  evenly  as 
possible.  The  entire  amount  of  resting  time  to  which  employees  are  enti- 
tled, shall  be  allowed  within  periods  of  three,  six,  or  twelve  months. 

c.  If  re<?ular  employment  on  legal  rest  days  is  not  exceeding  two  hours, 
and  employees  are  allowed  a  full  day  of  rest  each  second  week,  employees 
may  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  employers  to  be  indemnified  in 
cash  for  lost  time  of  rest. 

d.  For  extra  w-ork  on  legal  rest  days  the  employees  are  to  be  indemni- 
fied either  in  free  time  or  in  cash. 

7.  Domestic  and  agricultural  servants  are  to  be  allowed  every  week  on  a 
legal  rest  day  or  on  a  week  day,  at  least  six  hours  of  free  time  between  7  a.  m. 
and  9  P.  M.  and  of  these,  four  hours  must  be  without  interruption. 

Canton  of  Town  of  Basle. 

Act  to  amend  the  hotels  and  public  houses  Act  of  December  19,  1887  and  June 

8,  1V05.    January  i/,,  HWV* 

29b.  Every  ennployee  in  hotels  and  public  houses  must  have  at  least  8  hours 
of  uninterrupted  rest  in  24. 

In  addition,  ea<jh  employee  must  have  a  period  of  leisure  each  week  between 
the  hoTirs  of  8  a.  m.  and  10  P.  M.  of  at  least  6  hours  on  one  day,  or  at  least 
4  hours  on  each  of  two  days. 


t  Soeiale  Rundschau,  Sept.,  1909,  p.  349. 
^International  Bulletin,  IV:52. , 
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Each  month  there  is  to  be  a  holiday  of  at  least  24  consecutive  hours,  or  not 
more  than  6  such  holidays  may  be  combined  from  time  to  time  in  one  con- 
tinuous holiday.  In  the  weeks  when  the  24- hour  holiday  occurs,  the  weekly 
rest  period  of  6  hours  or  the  two  rest  periods  of  4  hours  each,  «bs  the  oasa 
may  be,  need  iK>t  be  allowed. 

General  Service  Regulation  for  Employees  in  Oovemment  Service  of 
July  28,  19064 

Section  12.  Workmen  who  have  to  work  several  hours  on  Sund^^y  shail  have 
equivalent  period  off  on  some  other  day  in  week.  Each  employee  shall  have  a 
Sunday  holiday  26  times  during  the  year. 

Canton  of  Bebne. 
Act  of  the  Orand  Council  of  November  27,  1901 ;  adopted  by  referendum  on 

February  23,  1908^ 

17.  Female  shop  assistants  may  be  permitted  to  work  on  Sundays,  but  they 
muat  have  a  corresponding  reet  period  during  the  week,  and  one  free  Sunday 
in  every  month. 

Canton  of  Lucebne. 
Apprenticeship  Act  of  March  6,  1906.% 
Part  III,  Section  12:     In  establishments  where  Sunday  work  is  unavoid- 
able State  Council  may  grant  permission  to  male  apprentices  to  work  Sundays. 
But  there  must  be  ten  hours'  unbroken  rest  in  twenty-four  and  extra  leisure 
must  be  granted  to  make  up  for  hours  worked  on  Sunday. 

Canton  of  Tessin. 
Decree  of  July  S,  1906,  prohibiting  night  work  in  bakeries,  etc.X 

6.  Provides  that  hours  of  work  ehall  not  exceed  eleven  in  twenty-four,  and 
each  employee  shall  have  one  day  of  rcAt  a  week.  At  least  once  a  month  the 
rest  day  shall  fall  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday. 

Act    respecting    \joork    in    bakehouses    and    paltry    cooks'    businesses,    June 

19^  1908.% 

4.  Every  workman  has  a  right  to  a  weekly  holiday,  which  moist  fall  on  a 
festival  at  least  once  a  month.  Workmen  may  be  employed  for  one  hour  on 
holidays,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  fresh  dough. 

Canton  of  Thukoau. 
Hotels  and  PubUc  Houses  Act  of  March  12,  1906;  adopted  by  referendum 

May  20,  1906.** 

"All  employeea  shall  have  the  right    to  one-half 

holiday  in  the  week,  which  must  fall   on   Sunday  morning  or  afternoon  at 
least  once  in  tlie  month." 


^International  Bulletin,  1:561. 

^Idem,  111:118. 

nidm,  1:65. 

f/d«m.  1:210. 

1  Idem,  IV:54. 

**Idem,  1:568. 
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Canton  of  Zubzch. 
Act  of  May  27,  1907* 
DeclaireB  Sundays  and  seTen  festivals  to  be  Pujblic  HiolidayB.  Prohibits 
employment  on  holidays  in  industrial  or  commercial  establishments,  in  any 
trade  or  handicraft,  noisy  occupations,  or  the  making>up  of  accounts.  Ez- 
oeptions  allowed  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  continuous  processes,  industries 
serving  dsdly  needs,  stock  taking  and  emergency  work.  Sunday  work  re- 
stricted to  certain  hours  in  hairdreesing  and  photography.  Regulation  of 
Sunday  work  of  porters,  cab  drivers,  pleasure-boat  owners  and  in  bathing 
establishments  left  to  local  authorities.  Employees  in  oertain  industries 
who  work  a  part  of  Sundays  must  have  every  third  Sunday  free,  and  for 
3ach  Sunday  wofrked,  must  have  a  free  afternoon  during  same  week. 


*ItU«malional  BulUtin,  1:298. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Constitutioiiality  of  Alien  Labor  Law. 

Sectdon  14  of  the  Labor  Law,  enacted  in  1894,  forbids  the  state, 
any  municipality  thereof,  or  any  person  contracting  with  the  state 
or  municipality  to  employ  in  the  construction  of  public  works  any 
laborers  save  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  judicial  test  of  this 
statute  was  made  in  1895.  An  asphalt  paving  company  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  pave  a  public  street  in 
that  city.  The  superintendent  of  the  company  employed  an  alien 
Italian  as  a  laborer  and  for  so  doing  he  was  convicted  in  the 
Criminal  Term  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  General  Term  of  the  same  court  which  reversed  the 
judgment. 

Justice  White,  in  stating  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  the 
statute  in  question  was  repugnant  to  the  State  Constitution  in 
that  it  was  a  deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member 
of  the  state  without  due  process  of  law;  that  it  was  repugnant  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  same  ground  and  finally  that  it 
was  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  which  provides  substantially  that  resident  Italians  in  the 
United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  respect 
to  their  persons  and  property  as  are  secured  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  determining  issue  in  the  case  was  whether  or  not  the  alien 
Italian  in  question  was  in  reality  working  for  the  state.  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution  argued,  and  with  this  the  court  agreed,  that 
if  the  state  itself  were  engaged  in  construction  of  public  works 
it  might  refuse  employment  to  whom  it  chose.  The  prosecution 
argued  that  the  street  upon  which  the  alien  Italian  was  employed, 
being  a  public  street,  was  owned  by  the  city,  which,  in  turn,  was 
a  municipal  corporation  within  the  state,  hence  the  ownership  . 
of  the  street  was  in  the  state  and  the  state  had  the  same  right  to 
refuse  employment  upon  it  to  any  person,  whom,  for  any  reason, 
it  chose  not  to  employ  that  any  private  employer  had.  But  the 
court  refused  to  admit  the  contention  that  in  this  case  the  state 

[5191 
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was  merely  exercising  regulation  over  its  own  property,  and  held 
that  the  contract  between  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  paving  com- 
pany was  a  contract  between  individuals,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  state.  The  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  statute  was  unanimously  affirmed.  (People 
V.  Warren,  13  J/wc.  615.) 

No  other  judicial  opinion  on  the  statute  was  rendered  until 
November  6,  1911,  at  which  time  County  Judge  Signer  of 
Orleans  county  handed  down  an  opinion  based  on  the  admitted 
charge  against  a  contractor  on  the  Barge  canal  of  employing  aliens 
on  the  contract.  The  defense  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of 
People  V.  ^Yarren.  Judge  Signer  held,  however,  that  the  state 
could  constitutionally  prohibit  a  person  or  corporation  from  em- 
ploying certain  classes  of  laborers  so  far  as  work  done  for  itself 
is  concerned.  The  decisions  in  these  two  cases  agree  in  fact  in 
holding  that  the  state  can,  without  violation  of  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Constitutions  or  of  the  treaties  with  Italy  and  other  foreign 
countries,  prohibit  the  employment  of  certain  persons  on  work  done 
directly  for  itself.  Beyond  this,  however,  this  latest  decision  does 
not  go,  so  that  the  precise  point  on  which  the  earlier  case  turned 
is  not  reversed  in  this  later  case,  and  the  uncertainty  concerning 
the  application  of  the  law  to  work  not  done  for  the  state  itself 
remains  as  before.  The  recent  case  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  was 
brought  before  the  court  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  and  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be 
appealed  to  the  higher  courts.* 

Application  of  Eight-Hour  Law  to  Public  Printing. 

A  recent  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Dutchess  county 
raised  the  question  of  whether  the  Eight-hour  Law  applies  to 
printing  work  done  for  a  county.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  include  work  of  this  kind  under 
the  law.  Justice  Morschauser,  although  noting  that  it  has  been 
held  (Bohnen  v.  Metz,  126  App.  Div.  807,  affd.  193  K  T.  676) 
that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  materials  pur- 
chased by  a  contractor  for  public  work,  and  that  he  was  unable 
to  find  any  authority  where  the  precise  question  in  hand  was  con- 

*  Cf  current  annual  report  of  the  Commifldoner  of  Labor. 
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sidered,  held  that  the  law  does  apply  to  the  work  in  question, 
namely,  the  printing  of  ballots,  etc.,  for  the  commissioners  of  elec- 
tion of  Dutchess  county. 

Legality  of  Boycott  Against  Materials  Manufactured  in  Open  Shops. 
Below  is  given  in  full  the  decision  of  Justice  Coxe,  rendered 
May  22,  1911,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  granting  a  preliminary  injunction  against 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  five  manufac- 
turers and  a  large  number  of  building  contractors  restraining 
them  from  refusing  to  handle  material  produced  by  complainants 
or  taking  any  action  to  boycott  the  complainants,  who  include  the 
Paine  Lumber  Company  and  seven  other  concerns  which  operate 
"  open  shops."  This  injunction  was  aflSrmed  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  November  22,  1911.  The  facts  in 
the  case  are  set  forth  in  the  decision. 

The  cotnrplainants  above  named  are  manufacturers  of  doors,  frames  and 
other  varieties  of  wood  trim,  their  manufactories  being  located  in  states 
other  than  New  York.  They  are  citizens  of  these  states.  They  o-persite  so- 
called  Ofpen  shops  employing  union  and  nonunion  labor  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  any  competent  workmun  who  is  honest  and  faithful.  They  make  no 
discrimination  for  or  against  him  by  reason  of  his  affiliation  with  any  of 
the  labor  unions.  They  do  a  large  busine&s  in  interstate  commerce.  Six 
of  the  complainants  supply  material  to  customers  in  New  York,  and  vicinity 
and  the  other  two  are  prepared  to  do  such  business  if  not  prevented  by 
the  alleged  unlawful  acts  of  the  defendants.  Twenty-four  of  the  defendants 
are  officers  and  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  or  one  of  its  subsidiary  bodies  known  as  the  Joint  Dis- 
trict Ck)uncil  of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

Five  of  the  defendants  are  manufacturing  woodworkers  operating  factories 
in  the  city  of  New  York  or  vicinity.  The  remainder  of  the  defendants  are 
building  contractors,  operating  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  who  employ  skilled 
carpenters  and  require  «uch  mAterials  as  the  complainants  manufacture  in 
the  erection  of  their  buildings. 

The  complainants  ask  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants. 

First:  From  conspiring  and  confederating  together  to  refuse  to  handle 
or  work  upon  materials  produced  or  manufactured  by  the  complainants 
because  they  are  not  made  under  union  conditions  and  from  attempting  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the  District  Council  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity  providing  for  a  fine  of  $10  to  be  imposed  upon  any  member 
found  guilty  of  working  for  any  person  or  on  material  declared  to  be 
"  unfair." 

Second:  From  publishing  or  enforcing  or  attempting  to  enforce  that  part 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  which  provides,  in 
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fiubstanoe,  that  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  District  Gkyuncils  and  local  usuone  to 
prevent  the  members  from  encouraging  the  use  of  **  unfair "  material. 

Third:  From  inflicting  or  attemipting  to  iniflict  any  injury  or  pen&Lty  in 
the  nature  of  a  fine  or  expulsion  from  any  labor  organization  upon  any  persofa 
who  works  upon  "  unfair  "  material. 

Fourth:  From  inducing  or  attempting  to  induce  any  person  or  pejnsons  to 
decline  employment  or  to  cease  employment  under  any  person,  firm  or  corpo- 
ration because  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  has  purchased  or  proposed  to 
purchase  material  made  by  the  complainants. 

Fifth:  From  making  or  circulating  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendants  will  refuse  to  work  upon  any  materials  unless  constructed  under 
strict  union  conditions  and  from  requesting  customers  of  the  complajinants 
not  to  purchase  their  products  on  the  ground  that  they  employ  nonunion 
labor  and  do  not  use  the  union  label. 

Sixth:  From  giving  notice  orally  or  in  writing,  to  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  refradn  from  purchasing  merchandise  mantifactured  by  the  conk- 
plainanits  under  threats  that  if  such  merchandise  is  purchased  -the  defendants 
will  cause  the  purchasers  loss  and  trouble. 

Seventh:  From  circulating  directly  or  indirectly  orally  or  in  writing,  any 
statement  that  the  comfplainants  or  any  of  them  or  their  products  are 
"  unfair." 

Eight:  From  conspiring,  agreedng  or  combining  to  restrain  or  destroy  the 
interstate  oommerce  of  the  complainants  to  compel  them  to  employ  union 
labor  exclusively. 

The  affidavits  aiid  papers  pre^nted  tend  to  substanitiate  the  complainants' 
corcbention  that  their  business  will  be  interfered  with  as  above  indicated. 

The  defendants,  admit  that  they  are  organized,  substantially,  as  alleged 
in  the  complaint,  but  they  deny  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  have  done 
any  illegal  aot  or  act  of  oppression.  They  admit  ths/t  the  United  Brother- 
hood controls  a  paper  called  the  "Carpenter,"  published  for  the  benefits  oi 
the  members  and  tdiat  a  by-law  provides  for  fining  members  $10  who  work 
on  "  unfair "  trim,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  comiplainants.  They  admit 
thai  the  Joint  District  Ckyunml  of  New  York  has  adopted  a  rule  that  memibeni 
shall  not  work  upon  such  trim  but  they  assert  that  they  know  of  no  in- 
stance where  the  fine  has  been  imposed.  They  also  admit  that  at  the  city  of 
New  York  they  have  prepared  lists  of  union  mills  for  the  use*  of  contractors. 

They  allege  that  the  complainants  are  members  of  two  assoeiatioas,  each 
of  which  consists  of  manufacturers  of  woodwork  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  complaint.  That  these  associations  are  under  agreement  with  each  other 
and  the  members  thereof  to  carry  out  in  unison  unlawful  purposes  which  are 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  which  constitute  monopolies.  The  defendants  sJso 
icnsist  that  the  Shermoin  Act  is  not  applicable  to  an  action  of  this  character. 
In  this  contention  they  are  undoubtedly,  correct  as  only  the  United  States 
can  maintain  an  action  for  an  injunction  under  that  act.  [NationcLl  Fire- 
proofing  Co,  V.  Mason  Buildera'  Aaa'n,  16»  Fed.  Rep.  259,  263.) 

It  is  also  contended  by  the  defendants  that  there  is  not  the  meoeasAry 
diversity  of  citizenship,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  contention  untenable. 
It  "is  not  necessary  to  state  the  issues  further;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  "there 
is  a  disagreement  on  the  law  and  as  to  many  of  the  essential  facts.     I  have 
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seldom  bad  a  more  perplexing  oontrovers^  to  decide.  Upon  the  law  there  Is 
a  marked  conflict  of  authority,  both  in  the  state  and  federal  courts  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  latter  jurisdiction  a  oontroUing  authority 
precisely  in  .point. 

It  ifl  a  fundamental  rule  of  equity  practice  that  a  preliminary  injunction 
shall  not  issue  in  a  doubtful  case.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  obvious.  It  i« 
intended  to  prevent  the  case  from  being  prejudged  upon  affidavits.  Ex  parte 
statemeivtB  of  interested  parties  may  take  on  a  very  different  complexion 
when  subjected  to  the  teat  of  cross-examination.  When  the  statements  of  the 
affidavits  have  paased  through  the  alembic  of  a  trial,  an  entirely  different 
situation  is  frequently  presented.  The  view-point  is  changed  and  circum- 
stances which  seemed  important  and  controlling  are  found  to  be  trivial, 
irrelevant  or  innoxious. 

Of  course,  the  rule  may  lead  to  hardship  in  particular  instances,  but  it  is 
founded  on  broad  principles  of  right  and  a  departure  from  it,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases,  would  result  in  far  greater  oppression  and  injustice  than 
can  follow  from  a  strict  adherence  to  its  instructions.  There  are,  however, 
well  recognized  exceptions.  Where  the  sole  purpose  of  the  action  is  to  pre- 
vent the  doing  of  an  act  which  the  complainant  declares  to  be  illegal,  as, 
for  instance,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property  or  its  removal  beyond 
the  jurisdiction,  the  court  will  not  permit  the  defendant  in  Umine  to  defeat 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  action.  In  other  words,  the  court  will  not 
permit  the  defendant  to  do  the  very  act,  his  right  to  do  which  is  the  sole 
subject  of  the  controversy.This  distinction  is  very  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Judge  Ward  in  Irvwtg  v.  Jovni-GouncH,  180  Fed.  Kep.  896,  900,  where  the 
injunction  issued  to  prevent  irreparable  injury,  although  the  evidence  was 
not  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  the  moving  papers  disclose  a  situation 
whidh,  if  sustained  by  proof,  indicates  that  the  complainants'  rigbfts  to  con- 
duct their  business  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner  may  be  interfered  with 
and  imipaired  by  methods  which  are  indefensible. 

The  right  of  every  American  citizen,  whether  employ 6  or  employer,  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood  by  his  own  toil  and  endeavor  is  inherent  in  our 
organic  law  and  should  be  protected  with  all  the  power  of  the  Government. 
'  The  case  Which  most  closely  resembles  the  case  at  bar  is  the  Irving  case, 
•upra  which  held  in  substance,  that  an  injunction  should  issue  to  prevent 
workmen  from  threatening  owners,  builders  and  architects  that  their  con- 
tracts would  be  held  up  if  they  used  the  products  of  another  employer  which 
had  been  declared  "  uwf air."    Judge  Ward  says : 

"  The  right  of  workingmen  to  unite  for  their  own  protection  is  undoubted, 
and  so  is  their  right  to  strike  peaceably  because  of  grievance;  but  their 
right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  the  workmen  of  other 
employers  who  have  no  grievances,  or  to  threaten  owners,  builders  and 
arcnitects  that  their  contracts  will  be  held  up  if  they  or  any  of  their  sub- 
contractors use  the  complainant's  trim,  is  quite  another  affair.  To  take 
the  converse  of  the  proposition:  Will  the  defendants  admit  that  employers 
may  combine  to  prevent  any  employer  from  using  union  labor?  May  the 
employers  agree  not  to  sell  to  or  contract  with  any  one  who  deals  with  an 
employer  who  uses  union  labor? 

"  Either  of  these  propositions  is  destructive  of  the  right  of  free  men  to 
labor  for  or  to  employ  the  labor  of  any  one  the  laborer  or  the  employer 
wishes.     See  the  language  of  Justice  Harlan  in  Adair  v.  United  States,  208 
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U.  8.  161,  174.  If  the  struggle  is  persisted  in  between  labor  and  capital  to 
establi&h  a  contrary  view,  ultimately  either  the  workmen  or  the  employers 
will  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude." 

It  is  said  that  this  doctrine  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  decision  in 
yational  Fireproofing  Co.  v.  Mason  Builders'  Asa'n,  169  Fed.  Rep.  269.  The 
two  cases  are,  however,  clearly  distinguishable.  That  Judge  Ward  thought 
eo  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  wee  a  member  ol  the  court  that 
decided  the  former  case  and  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Noyee.  After 
giving  the  question  the  best  thought  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  ha\^  concluded 
that  the  present  status  should  be  maintained  pendente  lite  and  that  the  rights 
of  all  parties  will  be  protected  by  an  order  substantially  similar  to  the  order 
entered  in  the  Irving  case,  but  with  further  provisions.  The  complainants 
being  nonresidents,  the  order  e^hould  provide  that  before  the  injunction  issue 
they  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  with  surety  approved  by  the  court, 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  which  the  defendants  may  prove  as 
damages  occasioned  by  the  injunction. 

The  order  sliould  further  provide  that  the  defendants  have  five  days  from 
the  date  of  the  service  of  the  order  to  elect  w^hether  they  will  give  a  bond  in 
lieu  of  the  injunction.  Such  bond  should  be  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  with 
surety  approved  by  the  court,  conditioned  that  the  defendants  will  pay  to 
the  complainants  any  damages  whidh  they  may  receive  by  reason  of  the 
defendaffits  doing  any  act  or  acts  prohibited  by  the  order. 

In  case  the  defendants  elect  to  substitute  a  bond  the  injunction  will,  of 
course,  be  suspended  and  no  bond  will  be  required  of  the  complainants. 

In  case  the  amount  of  the  bond  in  force  is  found  at  any  time  to  be  inade- 
quate, a  motion  may  be  made  by  the  aggrieved  party  to  increase  it. 

Right  to  Use  the  Union  LabeL 

A  recent  case  involving  the  right  of  a  member  of  a  local  union 
to  invoke  the  authority  of  a  court  to  force  the  local  union  to  restore 
to  him  the  use  of  the  union  label  on  goods  manufactured  by  him 
called  forth  rulings  as  follows. 

Plaintiff,  a  member  of  a  local  union-of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Inter- . 
national  Union  of  America  and  proprietor  of  a  cigar  factory,  was 
refused  by  the  defendant,  the  local  union  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  use  of  the  union  label  on  cigars  made  in  his  factory.  Plain- 
tiff applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  defendant  from  such 
refusal. 

1.  Plaintiff  maintained  that  the  executive  board  of  the  local 
union,  which  had  tried  him  upon  certain  written  charges,  was  im- 
properly constituted  in  that  it  consisted  of  five  members  only 
instead  of  seven  as  required  by  the  constitution.  But  as  he  did 
not  make  this  objection  before  or  at  the  hearing  the  court  held  that 
he  was  debarred  from  making  it  subsequently. 
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2.  On  the  recominendation  of  the  trial  board  of  the  local  union, 
tiie  international  union,  which  has  final  authority,  closed  the  plain- 
tiff's shop  to  the  use  of  the  union  label.  The  court  held  that  an 
action  to  compel  the  restoration  of  the  right  to  use  the  union  label 
should  be  brought  against  the  officials  of  the  international  union. 

3.  By  the  constitution  of  the  international  union,  in  a  contro- 
versy between  a  member  and  his  local  union,  it  is  provided  that 
the  member  must  appeal  to  the  president  of  the  international  union 
and  from  him  to  the  executive  board,  which  decision  shall  be  final 
unless  reversed  by  an  appeal  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  members. 
The  court  held  that  plaintiff  had  not  exhausted  these  remedies  and, 
until  he  had  done  so,  could  not  appeal  to  the  courts.  The  injunc- 
tion asked  for  was  denied.  Raych  v.  Hadida,  as  President,  Etc., 
72  Misc.  469. 

Employers'  Liability. 

UNGCAKDED    MACHINEKY    (SECTION    81    OF    THE    LABOR   LAw). 

Plaintiff  was  a  pressfeeder  employed  in  the  printing  shop  of  the 
defendant.  While  working  on  the  night  shift,  he  was  ordered  by 
the  foreman  to  clean  the  press  on  which  he  had  been  working.  In 
order  to  get  a  brush  for  this  purpose,  he  walked  to  the  rear  of 
another  press,  at  the  time  in  operation.  While  so  doing,  he  slipped 
and,  in  falling,  threw  his  hands  in  opposite  directions.  His  right 
hand  passed  through  the  frame  of  the  moving  press  and  was  caught 
between  the  frame  and  a  "shoe,"  which  moved  back  and  forth 
inside  the  frame,  resulting  in  serious  injury.  In  an  action  for 
damages  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  verdict  for  $15,000  was  secured, 
from  which  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Second  Appellate  Department. 

There  were  seventeen  presses,  all  of  the  same  make,  in  the  room 
where  the  accident  occurred.  Some,  twelve,  probably ,  of  them 
were  provided  with  guards,  but  the  one  on  which  the  plaintiff  was 
injured  was  not  so  provided.  On  the  matter  of  guards,  the  court 
said: 

It  appears  that  the  maohines  used  in  this  printing  office  were  all  from  one 
firm;  that  some  of  them  had  the?e  guards  on  and  that  others  did  not,  and  no 
one  testifies  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against  accidents  <rf 
the  character  of  the  one  involved  in  this  accident,  or  that  experience  had 
ever  justified  or  called  for  such  guards.  The  provision  of  the  Labor  Law 
reWed  upon  to  give  character  to  this  action  (Gen.  Laws,  chap.  32  [Laws  of 
1897,  chap.  415],  §  81,  as  amd.  by  Laws  of  1899,  ehap.  192;  since  amd.  by 
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several  statutes  and  re-enacted  by  Gonsol.  Laws,  chap.  31  [Laws  of  1909,  chap. 
96],  {  81,  as  amd.)  provides  that  "All  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gear- 
ing, belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and  mAehinery,  of  every  description,  shall 
be  properly  guarded."  But  it  does  not  require  thait  there  flhalU  be  guards 
to  prevent  the  poasibility  of  an  accident;  it  is  that  machinery  sihall  be 
properly  guarded,  and  clearly  the  moving  parts  of  9,  machine,  which  are 
entirely  within  a  heavy  cast-iron  frame,  and  which  cannot  be  reached  with- 
out passing  a  hand  or  foot  inaide  of  such  frame,  where  it  is  coftceded  there 
ib  no  occasion  for  doing  so,  is  properly  guarded,  or  is  not  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  statute. 

It  was  also  error  for  the  trial  court  to  refuse  to  charge,  at  the 

request  of  the  defendant,  ^'  that  if  a  machine  is  so  constructed  that 

there  is  no  danger  to  the  person  of  an  employe©  working  on  or 

around  that  machine,  that  it  is  properly  guarded."    On  this  point, 

the  court  said  : 

The  evidence  in  this  case,  (furnished  by  the  plaintiff,  is  positive  that  the 
machine  in  question  was  so  coastructed  that  no  injury  could  come  to  the 
employee  while  engaged  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  tbe  machine,  and  that  it 
was  only  upon  the  happening  of  "unexpected  and  not  to  be  anticipated 
events  "  that  the  plaintiff  thrust  his  hand  into  a  position  of  danger.  The 
machine  involved  in  this  action  was,  as  a  matter  of  law,  under  all  the  author- 
ities, and  in  reason,  properly  guarded,  and  the  defendant  was  entitled  to 
have  its  request  charged. 

It  was  further  argued  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence 

in  permitting  the  floor  to  become  oily,  thereby  causing  plaintiff 

to  slip.    On  this  point,  the  court  said : 

The  evidence  was  that  the  floors  were  slippery  in  places  because  of  this  oil, 
but  there  w^as  no  evidence  from  which  it  is  anywise  certain  that  there  was  any 
such  condition  at  the  exact  point  where  the  plaintiff  fell,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  plaintiff's  evidence  from  which  it  can  be  said  that  he  fell  because 
of  a  slippery  condition  of  the  floor ;  it  is  just  as  probable  that  he  slipped  upon 
something  which  may  have  dropped  upon  the  floor  a  moment  before,  and  for 
which  the  defendant  could  not  be  held  responsible. 

On  the  question  of  assumption  of  the  risk  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
court  said: 

In  the  present  case  there  is  no  qiirstion  that  the  plaintiff  knew  as  well  as 
the  master  could  have  known  all  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  that  press- 
room. He  had  worked  there  a  year  and  a  half;  he  had  worked  on  any  of 
the  presses  to  wliich  he  happened  to  be  a-* signed,  both  day  and  night.  He  knew 
the  extent  to  which  the  place  was  cleaned,  and  he  knew,  if  the  floors  were 
slippery,  and  he  hajppened  to  fall  where  his  hands  would  get  inside  of  the 
press,  he  was  likely  to  be  injured,  but  he  continued  the  employment  With  these 
open  and  obvious  dangers,  and  he  must  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  em- 
ployment with  its  necessary  elements  of  danger  under  the  conditions  there 
prevailing. 
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The  judgment  appealed  from  should  be  reversed.  Kimmerle  v. 
The  Carey  Printing  Company,  144  App.  Div.  714. 

UNSAFE  SCAFFOU)   (SECTION   18   OF  THE  LABOE  LAW). 

1.  Plaintiff  was  an  employee  of  a  sub-contractor  engaged  in 
building  operations.  While  engaged  at  work,  he  suffered  a  fall 
due  to  a  defective  scaffold  and  received  serious  injuries.  The 
scaffold  bad  been  erected  by  the  general  contractor,  who  had  sublet 
the  concrete  work  to  the  immediate  employer  of  plaintiff.  Plaintiff 
brought  suit  for  damages  naming  the  general  contractor  as  de- 
fendant and  secured  a  verdict  for  $2,500  from  which  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Second  Appellate  Division. 

Defendant  argued  that  plaintiff  failed  to  establish  that  he,  the 
general  contractor,  had  contracted  to  furnish  the  sub-contractor 
with  scaffolds  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the  general 
contractor  was  absolved  from  liability.  The  court  held,  however, 
that  defendant  did  actually  furnish  the  scaffolds  which  were  used 
by  employees  of  the  sub-contractor  and  that,  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  he  was  bound  to  furnish  safe 
scaffolds  whether  obligated  to  do  so  by  contract  or  not. 

When  Thatcher  &  Son  assumed  to  "  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  fur- 
nished or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scaffolding,"  they  assumed 
the  duty  of  doing  the  work  in  such  manner  as  the  statute  required  so  long  as 
they  permdtted  it  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  "wa« 
lawfully  engaged  in  performing  the  work  of  tlie  eub-oon tractors,  had  a  right 
to  assume  thai  this  duty  had  been  performed ;  he  had  a  right  to  make  use  of 
the  scaffolding  which  he  found  upon  the  premises  intact,  and  which  he  could 
make  usee  of  in  reaching  the  point  where  his  labors  were  to  be  performed,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  he  oould  have  reached  his  work  in  ajiother  and  an  obviously 
more  dangerous  manner  does  not  charge  him  with  contributory  negligence. 

The  judgment  of  the  trial  court  was  affirmed,  one  justice  dis- 
senting.   Quigley  v.  John  Thatcher,  etc.,  144  App.  Div.  710. 

2.  Plaintiff,  an  iron  worker,  was  employed,  with  others,  in 
constructing  a  steel  stack  for  the  defendant.  A  hanger  on  the 
scaffold  on  which  plaintiff  stood  broke  and  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  causing  injury.  On  trial  in  Supreme  Court,  a  verdict  was 
given  for  plaintiff.  In  denying  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  was 
made  on  the  ground  of  alleged  errors  in  the  instructions  of  the 
court,  Justice  Wheeler  held  that,  under  the  decision  of  the  Court 
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of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Caddy  v.  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Co.,  195  N.  r.  418,*  Section  18  of  the  Labor  I/aw,  puts  on  the 
employer  and  not  on  the  employee  the  risk  of  defective  scaffolding 
or  staging.  Thomas  Smith  v.  The  Variety  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany,  72  Misc.  537. 

employers'  liability  law  of  1902. 

What  are  "Appliances" — Sufficiency  of  Notice. —  Plaintiff's 
intestate,  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  was  one  of  a  gang  of  men 
engaged  in  laying  cast-iron  pipes  in  a  trench.  The  trench  had  been 
dug  along  a  hillside  and  the  pipes  distributed  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  The  defendant's  superintendent,  who  was  in  charge  and  had 
full  control  of  the  work,  ordered  the  gang  to  place  two  skids,  four- 
teen feet  long  and  six  inches  square,  across  the  ditch  and  extending 
up  the  hill-side  towards  the  place  where  the  pipes  lay.  The  ends 
of  the  skids  rested  on  soft  earth.  A  cleat  was  nailed  on  one  of  the 
skids  at  a  point  immediately  over  the  center  of  the  ditch,  and  the 
evidence  showed  also  that  this  skid  was  *^  out  of  true  "  or  winding. 
The  gang  was  then  ordered  to  lower  one  of  the  pipes,  weighing 
5,000  pounds,  which  was  done  by  placing  ropes  around  the  pipe, 
taking  a  hitch  around  a  tree  and  letting  the  pipe  down  the  incline 
of  forty  degrees  on  to  the  skid  until  it  rested  against  the  cleat 
mentioned  above.  When  this  had  been  done,  defendant's  superin- 
tendent had  the  ropes  released  and  ordered  plaintiff's  intestate  to 
place  a  four-legged  derrick  over  the  pipe,  two  legs  on  each  side  of 
the  trench,  with  the  intention  of  lifting  the  pipe  a  little  way  by 
means  of  the  derrick,  after  which  the  skids  were  to  be  removed 
and  the  pipe  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  But  while  en- 
gaged in  placing  the  derrick,  the  skid  upon  which  the  cleat  was 
fastened  turned  over,  thereby  leaving  the  pipe  with  nothing  to  hold 
it  in  place  with  the  result  that  it  rolled  down  the  grade,  across 
the  ditch,  and  caused  one  leg  of  the  derrick  to  strike  plaintiff's 
intestate  in  the  chest  with  such  force  that  he  died  shortly  after. 

In  an  action  for  damages,  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  gave  judgmc;it  for  $2,500,  from  which  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division. 

•  See  S3ptembor,  1909.  Bulletin,  pp.  377-381. 
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Plaintiff  contended  that  defendant  adopted  a  dangerous  and 
improper  method  of  doing  the  work.  The  court  held  that  the  jury 
were  right  in  finding  this  contention  true  on  the  ground  that  the 
ropes  were  loosed  before  the  pipe  had  been  secured  to  the  derrick. 

Plaintiff  also  claimed  that  defendant  did  not  furnish  proper 
tools  and  appliances,  which  contention  the  court  also  held  the  jury 
were  justified  in  finding  true.  The  two  skids  placed  across  the 
trench  were  an  "  appliance  '^  and  reliance  should  not  have  been 
placed  on  a  single  cleat  fastened  upon  one  of  them  to  hold  the  pipe 
in  place. 

Defendant  contended  that  the  notice  served  upon  him  under 
the  Employers*  Liability  Act  was  insufficient  in  that  it  failed  to 
state  that  the  improper  methods  employed  had  been  adopted  by  the 
defendant  instead  of  by  the  defendant's  superintendent.  The  court 
held  that  the  latter  was  the  alter  ego  of  the  former  and  hence  the 
failure  of  defendant's  superintendent  was  the  failure  of  defendant. 

The  judgment  appealed  from  was  affirmed  unanimously,  one 
justice,  however,  dissenting  from  the  finding  of  negligence  on  the 
ground  of  failure  to  furnish  proper,  tools  or  appliances.  Tamaseric 
V.  Beckwiih,  145  App,  Div,  78. 

What  are  "  Works  or  Machinery/' — Plaintiff,  a  steel  worker  in 
the  employ  of  the  defendant,  was  injured  while  assisting  in  the 
construction  of  a  bridge.  A  steel  beam  slipped  suddenly  into  place 
and  cut  off  plaintiff's  left  hand.  The  beam  was  supposed  to  be 
held  in  place  by  a  taut  cable  which  would  allow  it  to  slide  gradually 
into  place.  But  the  cable  was  slack  and  when  the  beam  was  re- 
leased by  blows  of  a  hammer,  it  fell  suddenly  into  place  with 
the  above  noted  result  A  verdict  for  $20,000  was  secured  from 
which  defendant  appealed.  The  Second  Appellate  Department 
held  that  the  hoisting  derrick  and  cable  were  "  works  or 
machinery"  within  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  that  the  jury 
was  entitled  to  find  that  there  was  a  defect  in  their  condition.  Tt 
was  tlie  duiv  of  the  foreman  to  inspect  the  cable  to  see  that  it  was 
taut  and  his  failure  to  do  so  did  not  relieve  defendant  since  the 
foreman  was  the  latter's  vice-principal.  The  judgment  was 
affirmed.  McGlynn  v.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  141 
App.  Div.  343. 
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RAILROAD  (section  64  OF  RAILROAD  LAW). 

Engineer  as  Vice-Principal. —  Plaintiff  was  a  track  inspector 
in  the  employ  of  the  defendant.  His  boss  ordered  him  to  repair 
the  track  at  a  point  where  the  rails  had  spread.  At  this  point,  the 
track  was  straight  and  could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance  in  either 
direction.  Plaintiff  knew  that  trains  were  liable  to  pass  at  any 
time  and  looked  for  them  every  few  minutes.  While  standing 
with  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  rail  engaged  in  driving  spikes, 
a  local  freight  train  approached  to  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
him  before  he  saw  or  heard  it.  He  was  struck  before  he  could 
get  entirely  out  of  the  way  and  injured.  According  to  his  testi- 
mony, that  of  his  assistant  and  of  one  other  man,  who  was  on  the 
track,  neither  the  bell  nor  whistle  of  the  locomotive  was  sounded 
before  he  was  run  down.  Action  was  brought  in  the  Supreme 
Court  charging  negligence  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
After  hearing  the  evidence,  the  presiding  justice  ordered  the  com- 
plaint to  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  plaintiff  had  been  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence  from  which  dismissal  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division. 

The  latter  court  held  that  the  question  of  contributory  negligence 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  one  of  fact  for  the  jury 
and  not  of  law  for  the  court.  It  was  also  held  that  under  section 
64  of  the  Railroad  Law  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  to  sound 
the  bell  or  whistle  was  negligence  of  the  defendant  and  not  of  a 
co-employee.  Hence,  the  non-^uit  of  the  lower  court  was  declared 
to  be  erroneous  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  One  justice  dissented 
on  the  ground  that  defendant  was  not  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of 
actionable  negligence  nor  the  plaintiff  free  from  contributory 
negligence.  Sereno  v.  Delaware,  Lachawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company,  146  App.  Div,,  136. 

LIABILITY  UNDER  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

Limitation  of  Expert  Testimony, —  A  striking  example  of  the 
uncertainty  existing  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  negligence 
resulting  in  personal  injury  is  given  below.  In  this  case,  six 
separate  and  complete  judicial  adjudications,  extending  over  a 
period  of  eight  years,  have  been  had  and  the  case  stands  now  where 
it  stood  at  the  be,irinTiin;r.    As  the  account  shows,  the  solo  question 
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at  issue  in  two  of  the  reversals  was  whether  or  not  the  expert 
witness,  who,  presumably,  was  better  qualified  than  the  jurors, 
should  be  allowed  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  belt 
by  the  breaking  of  which  plaintiff  was  injured. 

Plaintiff  was  injured  in  1901  by  the  breaking  of  a  belt  while  in 
the  defendant's  employ.  A  verdict  for  damages  was  secured  in 
1903  based  on  defendant's  negligence.  This  was  reversed  by  the 
Appellate  Division  because  an  expert  witness  was  allowed  to  testify 
that  the  belt  was  unsafe  instead  of  testifying  merely  to  the  facts 
as  to  its  condition  and  leaving  the  jury  to  decide  whether  it  was 
unsafe. 

On  the  second  trial,  a  verdict  was  secured  by  the  defendant. 
This  was  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division  on  the  ground  that 
the  facts  proved  required  the  matter  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jury.  On  the  third  trial,  plaintiff  secured  a  verdict 
for  damages.  The  Appellate  Division,  no  justice  dissenting, 
again  reversed  the  verdict  for  the  same  reasons  controlling  in  the 
first  instance.  Plaintiff  argued  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  in  this  case  was  a  matter  of  expert  knowledge  as  well 
as  the  facts  themselves.     The  court  was  unanimous  in  saying  that : 

It  BQexas  quite  clear  on  re-exaimi nation  that  the  province  of  the  experts 
should  be  limited  to  proof  of  the  condition  of  the  belt,  its  ability  to  resist 
strain,  the  likelihood  of  its  breaking  in  its  condition  when  saibjected  to  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  generally  all  the 
fac^B  in  relation  to  it,  from  which  the  jury  can  infer  whether  or  not  it  would 
be.  or  was,  a  sufficient  appliance.  Dittman  v.  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  144  App,  Div,  632. 

Contributory  Negligence  m  Fatal  Accident  WithoiU  Witnesses. 
—  The  case,  noted  below,  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  not 
infrequent  cases  of  fatal  injury  with  no  eye-witness.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Liability  Law  of  1910,  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
event  of  injury  to  employees,  for  freedom  from  contributory  negli- 
gence to  be  affirmatively  proved  by  him  or  his  legal  representatives. 
In  fatal  cases,  such  as  that  noted  below,  this  was  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  do,  and  frequently  served  to  defeat  the  claim  for 
damages  as  occurred  in  this  case  in  the  trial  court.  The  circum- 
stances were,  however,  so  strongly  in  favor  of  freedom  from  such 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  that  the  Appellate  Division 
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gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  1910,  the  burden  of  proving  such  negligence  is  placed,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  on  the  defendant. 

PlaintiflF's  intestate,  a  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  defendant,  was 
in  charge  of  two  freight  cars  moving  along  a  switching  track.  It 
was  a  dark  night  and  his  duty  was  to  go  up  on  one  of  the  cars  and 
by  operating  the  brake  to  cause  them  to  come  slowly  against  the 
cars  to  which  they  were  to  be  attached.  A  fellow  brakeman  was 
upon  another  moving  car  upon  the  same  track  and  his  car  ran 
against  the  two  which  were  in  charge  of  plaintiff's  intestate.  Im- 
mediately after  this,  the  severed  body  of  the  latter  was  found 
alongside  the  track.  No  one  saw  the  accident,  but  the  fellow  brake- 
man  testified  to  having  seen  deceased's  lantern  on  top  of  one  of  the 
cars.  Examination  of  the  car  afterwards  revealed  that  the  brake 
was  defective  and  the  car  roof  decayed  and  loose.  In  the  trial 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  suit  was  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  proved  that  deceased  was  actually  handling  the 
brake  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  that  he  was  exercising  proper 
care  in  so  doing. 

On  appeal,  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department,  two  justices  dis- 
senting, held  that  the  non-suit  was  improperly  granted  by  the  trial 
court  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  that  "  the 
jury  might  have  inferred  that  the  deceased  was  operating  the  defec- 
tive brake,  that  the  defect  caused  the  accident  and  deceased  was 
free  from  contributory  negligence."  A  new  trial  was  ordered. 
Sutton  V.  The  Erie  Railroad  Company,  145  A  pp.  Div.  122. 

Contributory  Negligence  of  Boy  of  Sixteen. —  A  boy,  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  sent  by  defendant,  in  charge  of  a  wagon  and 
team  of  horses,  to  haul  a  casting  weighing  3,800  pounds.  The 
casting  slipped  backwards  in  the  wagon  so  far  that  the  front  of  the 
wagon  box  turned  over  backwards  and  killed  the  boy.  A  non-suit 
was  granted  by  the  trial  court  in  an  action  at  common  law  for 
damages  from  which  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Fourth  Appellate 
Department. 

On  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of 
deceased,  the  court  held  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  experience  "  and 
"  charged  with  the  same  degree  of  care  and  the  same  knowledge 
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of  his  environment  that  an  adult  would  have  been  charged  with 
under  the  same  circumstances."  Being  8ui  juris,  he  was  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence  in  not  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  the 
accident. 

As  to  whether  there  was  actionable  negligence  on  part  of  the 
defendant,  the  court  held  there  was  none.  The  defendant  fur- 
nished a  wagon  of  the  ordinary  type  to  the  decedent,  who  was  "  an 
experienced  man  "  and  no  evidence  appeared  that  decedent  was 
not  given  full  instructions  as  to  the  danger  in  hauling  such  cast- 
ings. In  fact,  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  on  that  point,  said 
the  court. 

Justice  Kruse  dissented  saying  in  part : 

I  do  not  think  the  deceased  boy  was  chargeable  with  the  same  care  as  an 
adult.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  does  not 
have  the  mature  judgment,  ordinarily,  as  an  adult.  Whether  he  exercised 
such  care,  foresight  and  prudence  in  the  work  he  was  doing  as  a  boy  of  his 
age,  intelligence  and  experience  would  ordinarily  exercise,  v/^ob  a  question  of 
fact,  as  it  seems  to  me.     And  so  was  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  risk. 

The  motion  for  new  trial  was  denied.  Kalbach  v.  Ross,  145 
App.  Div.,  65. 

Duty  to  Instruct  Unskilled  Laborer. —  Plaintiff,  an  unskilled 
loborer,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  "  rubber  mill,"  which  had  two 
parallel  rollers  of  steel  revolving  at  a  distance  of  one-half  inch  from 
each  other.  The  machine  was  equipped  with  a  hand  lever  which 
would  stop  it  when  free  from  rubber,  and  with  a  foot  pedal  which 
was  used  in  case  of  emergency.  Plaintiff  was  set  to  work  at  the  ma- 
chine without  instructions  as  to  how  to  stop  it.  While  engaged 
in  its  operation,  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  rubber  which 
had  fallen  underneath  the  machine.  In  so  doing,  he  slipped  and 
his  finger  was  caught  between  the  rollers.  He  tried  to  stop  the 
machine  with  the  side  lever,  as  he  had  seen  other  workmen  do, 
but  the  machine  did  not  stop  and  his  hand  and  arm  were  drawn  in, 
necessitating  an  amputation  just  below  the  elbow.  At  trial  term 
of  court  he  was  awarded  $5,000  damages,  from  which  appeal  was 
taken. 

The  Second  Appellate  Division  held  unanimously  that  defend- 
ant was  guilty  of  negligence  in  failing  to  instruct  plaintiff  as  to  the 
existence  and  use  of  the  foot  pedals. 
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Defendant  argued  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  was 
not  the  failure  to  instruct  the  plaintiff  but  that  it  was  his  slipping 
for  which  defendant  was  not  responsible.  The  court  held  that, 
although  defendant  was  not  responsible  for  the  slipping,  yet  his 
failure  to  instruct  plaintiff  as  to  the  existence  and  use  of  the  foot 
pedal  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  avert  injury  in  part, 
at  least.  Furthermore,  the  slipping  occurred  while  the  defendant 
was  actually  doing  the  work  he  was  engaged  to  do  and  this,  the 
court  held,  distinguished  this  case  from  that  of  Valentino  v.  Oarvin 
Machine  Co.,  *  and  other  similar  cases  cited  by  defendant. 

Defendant  also  argued  that  the  trial  court  had  erred  in  refusing 
to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  the  risk  of  injury 
if  he  undertook  to  operate  the  machine  without  knowledge  of  the 
foot  pedal.  But  the  Appellate  Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  side  lever  would  fail  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine under  any  circumstances. 

The  court  held,  also,  that  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  by 
the  lower  court  was  not  excessive,  but  that  the  extra  allowance 
granted  should  be  disallowed.  Collins  v.  Waterhury  Company, 
144  App.  Div.  670. 

Knowledge  as  to  Liability  Insurance. —  A  decision,  noted  below, 
in  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  liability  insurance  is  now  so  generally  carried  by 
employers. 

Plaintiff  received  a  verdict  for  $1,000  on  account  of  injuries 

received  while  in  the  employ  of  defendant.     On  appeal,  error 

was  charged  by  the  defendant  in  that,  on  the  first  trial,  the  court 

had  permitted  the  fact  to  be  proved  that  the  defendant  carried 

liability   insurance  for   injuries   to  employees.       The   Appellate 

Division  held  this  to  be  a  vitiating  error,  saying: 

It  has  long  been  the  settled  law  of  this  State  that  the  fact  of  indemnity 
should  be  kept  from  the  jury,  should  not  be  proved  by  witnesses  or  alleged 
by  ooinisdl  for  the  plaintiff,  and  yet  it  was  proven  in  this  case  by  plaintifTs 
-counsel,  under  the  ruling  of  the  court,  against  the  mosrt  vehement  protects  and 
objections  by  defendant's  counsel.     This  was  erroneous. 


♦  139  App.  DIv.  139.     Cited  in  June,  1911,  BuUetin,  p.  J 
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After  disclosure  to  the  jury  that  liability  insurance  was  car- 
ried by  the  defendant,  the  Appellate  Division  held  that  defendant 
was  entitled  to  have  the  jury  discharged  and  the  case  postponed 
until  a  later  term.  It  was,  however,  proper  for  plaintiff's  counsel 
to  ask  jurors  whether  they  were  interested  as  stockholders  or 
directors  in  any  company  insuring  against  accidents.  Odell  v.  The 
Genesee  Construction  Company,  145  App.  Div.  125. 
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RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 
United  States. 
Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Ck>mmi88ioner  of  Labor,    1909.     Work- 
men's insurance  and  compensation  systems  in  Europe.     In  two  volumes. 
Volume  II.,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden.     Wash- 
ington, 1911.     Pp.  IX,  1493-2749. 

The  second  volume  on  workmen's  insurance  and  comipensation  systems  in 
Europe,  issued  by  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau,  covers  all  European 
countries  not  dealt  with  in  the  first  volume.  The  subjects  are  presented  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  first  volume  and  include  accident  insurance  and 
compensation  for  accidents,  sickness  insurance,  old  age  and  invalidity  inaur- 
ance,  old  age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance,  and  a  bibliography  for  each 
country.  The  appendix  contains  the  text  ci  laws  relating  to  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  in  all  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  laws  are  in  force. 

ILLIITOIS. 

Labor  legislation  enacted  by  the  forty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  Illinois, 
1911.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Springfield,  1911.  Pp.  142. 
The  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  in  1911,  and  the  report  of  the  employers'  liability  commisaon 
created  by  an  Act  approved  March  4,  1910.  The  new  laws  include  an  Act 
providing  compensation  to  employees  for  accidental  injuries  or  death. 

Industrial  accidents  in  Illinois  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Springfield,  1911.     Pp.  346. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  all 
industries,  showing  the  causes  and  nature  of  accidents,  monthe  when  accidents 
occurred,  age,  nativity,  and  conjugal  relations  of  persons  injured,  etc. 

Indiana. 
Thrteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.     Indianapolis,  1911. 

Pp.   1260. 

The  report  contains  an  account  of  the  work  of,  the  free  employment  office, 
and  agricultural,  finiancial,  social  and  economic  statistics. 

Massachusetts. 
Eleventh  annual  report  on- strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  year   1910.     Part 

n  of  the  forty-first  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.    Bureau  of 

Statistics.     Boston,  1911.     Pp.  83-186. 

There  were  248  strikes  in  Massachusetts  in  1910,  affecting  541  establish- 
ments, and  involving  directly  13,439  strikers,  and  indirectly  13,737  other 
workers.  The  approximate  time  lost  wias  312,674  working  days.  As  usual, 
questions  of  wages  were  the  causes  of  the  largest  number  of  strikes,  next  in 
importance  being  questions  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  trade  unionism. 
Concerning  the  results  of  strikes,  in  those  strikes  ordered  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  involving  a  little  over  half  of  all  the  workers  on  strike,  36.62  per 
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cent  of  the  strikers  sfuooeed^d,  25.26  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  38.22  per 
cent  faiied.  In  strikes  not  ordered  by  labor  origan ization^  12.37  per  cent  ol 
the  strikers  succeeded,  19.25  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  68.38  per  cent 
fadled. 

Living  conditions  of  the  wage-earning  population  in  certain  cities  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  some  comparisons  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Abstract  of  a  report  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.  Part  III  of  the  forty-first  annual  report  on  the  Statistics 
of  Labor.    Boston,  1911.    Pp.  189-333. 

Intematioiial  Reports. 
Kevue  intemationale  du  Chomage.    Publication  de  FAssociation  Internationale 

pour  la  lutte  contre  le  chomage.     Premiere  anu^e.     No.  1,  Paris,  1911. 

The  first  number  of  the  international  review  of  UDemployment  to  be  i«9ued 
quarterly  by  the  interniational  association  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
unemployment.  This  first  number  deals  epecially  with  unemployment  ineur- 
aAoe  in  the  different  countries,  including  trade  union  insurance  and  insurance 
tmbsidized  by  governments  and  municipaiities. 

Foreign  Countries. 
Australia. 

Official  year  book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  containing  authoritative 
statistics  for  the  period  1901-1910  and  corrected  statistics  for  the  period 
1788  to  1890.    No.  4,  1911.     Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Cenbus  and  {Statis- 
tics.   Melbourne,  1911.    Pp.  XXVII,  1230. 
The  Australi-aoi  year  book  contai-ns,  among  other  subjects,  vital  statietdcs, 

tftatisties  of  manufacturing  industries  and  mines,  child  laboor,  wages,  industrial 

uniond«m  and  industrial  legislaition,  public  hygiene,  immigration  and  old  age 

penaions. 

New  South  Wales.— The  official  year  book  of  New  South  Wales,  1909-1910. 

Bureau  of  Stetistics.     Sydney,  1911.     Pp.  634. 

The  year  book  contain*,  among  others,  statistics  of  the  mining  and  majiu- 
facturing  industries,  social  conditions,  employment  and  arbitration-,  and  food 
and  prices. 

New  South  Wales. —  Report  on  the  working  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act; 
Minimum  Wage  Act;  Early  Closing  Act;  Shearers*  Accommodation  Act; 
etc.,  during  the  year  1^10.  Department  of  Labour  and  Industry.  Sydney, 
1911.    Pp.  54,  diagrams  and  plates. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  factories  and  employees,  distribution  of 
employees  by  industries,  child  labor,  and  individual  reports  of  factory  in- 
spectors. 

New  South  Wales. —  Second  valuation  of  Friendly  Societies  of  the  State  of 

New  South  Wales,  as  at  31st  December,  1909.     Government  Statistician 

and  Registrar  and  Actuary  of  Friendly  Societies.     Sydney,  1911.     Pp.  102. 

The  total  membership  of  Friendly  Societies  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  end 

of  1909  was  132,922,  showing  an  increase  of  36,320  members  since  the  previoue 

valuation   in    1904.     Of  the  total   membeo^hip    116,186  wore  insured   againfit 

sickness  and  death,  3,627  against  death  only,  and  13,109  agadn-st  sicknesi  only. 

The  annual  income  from  mem'bers'  dues  for  all   societies  was    £188,282,  of 

which  £126,294  went  to  the  sick  and  £61,988  to  the  funeral  funds. 
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New  South  Wales. —  The  Industrial  Arbitration  reports  and  records,   1910. 

Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  the  Attorney  GeneraL    Sydney, 

1911.    Pp.  XX,  694. 
Victoria. —  Keport   of   the   Chief   Inspector   of   Factories,   Work-rooms    and 

Shops,  for  the  year  ending  3lBt  December,  1910.    Melbourne,  1911.    Pp.  168. 

The  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  and  the 
deputy  factory  inspectors  and  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  minimum  wage 
boards.  In  tthe  appendixes  are  included  a  last  of  factories  registered  witii 
number  of  enuployees,  and  tables  showing  average  hours  .of  labor  and  wages 
paid  in  various  trades  for  which  special  boards  were  appointed. 

Austria. 
Protokoll  der  neunundzwanzigsten  Sitzung  des  Arbeitsbeirats  vom  30.  Jftnner 

1911.     K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium.     Vienna, 

1911.    Pp.  92. 

Proceedings  of  the  29th  session  of  the  Labor  Council  of  Austria,  beginning 
January  30,1911.  Subjects  under  discussion  included  ohidd  labor  enxplioyed  at 
machinery,  protection  of  workmen  in  sugar  factories  and  in  woodworking 
establishmenits,  eztensdon  ol  accident  and  sickness  insurance  to  sailors  and 
fishermen,,  shortening  of  the  workday,  efbc. 

Bericht  Qber  die  Tatigkeit  des  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amtes  im  Handelsminis- 
terium wilhrend  des  Jahres  1910.     Vienna,  1911.     Pp.  22. 
Heport  on  the  work  of  the  Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  year 

1910. 

Die  Arbeitszeit  in  EisenhQtten  und  Walzwerken.      Bericht  liber  die  in  der 
Zeit  vom  14,  Juni  bis  14,  August  1909  durchgeftihrte  Erhebung.     Arbeits- 
statistisches Amt  im  Handelsministerium.     Vienna,  1911.    Pp.  XXin,  93. 
Reports  on  the  results  of   an  investigation   into  hours  of  labor   in   iron 
works  and  rolling  mills,  June-August,   1909.     The   investigation  covered  34 
establishments  with  47,920  workers,  or  about  %  of  the  woricers  employed  in 
the  industries  investigated,  and  the  report  contains  statistios  of  the  actual 
working  time  of  all  employees  including  women  and  children,  with  special 
reference  to  establishments  running  7  days  a  week.    The  report  contains  also 
information  as  to  age,  morbidity  and  housing  conditions  of  workers,  statistics 
of  accidents,  copies  of  work  regulations,  and  numerous  photo-engravings  of 
iron  works,  rolling  mills,  and  their  equipment. 

Bericht  der  Geweroe-Inspecktoren     fiber  ihre  Amst&tigkeit  im  Jahre   1910. 

Mit  3  Tafeln  und  11  Abbildungen  im  Texte.    Vienna,  1911.    Pp.  CLIX,  647. 

The  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  Austrian  factory  inspectors,  and  the 
text  of  the  laws  enacted  in  1910  coming  under  the  jurisdictdom  of  Iflie  factory 
inspectors. 

Belgium. 
Annuaire   statistique   de   la   Belgique.     Quarante   et  uni^me   ann^e.     1910. 
Ministfere  de  rlntfirieur.      Bruxelles,  1911.    '  Pp.  LXXVI,  450. 

The  Belgian  statistical  year-book  for  the  year  1911  contains  among  others, 
statistics  of  population,  industrial  production,  mutual  and  co-operative  socie- 
ties, accident  insurance,  workmen's  housing,  industrial  schools,  accidents  and 
industrial  courts. 
Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail  public  par  I'Office  du  Travail  de  Bel- 

gigue.     14e  ann6e,  1910.    Bruxelles,  1911.    Pp.  675. 
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The  yesur-book  of  labor  legislation  issued  by  the  Labor  Bureau  of  Belgium 
contains  the  text  of  the  labor  laws  enacted  in  1910  in  the  principal  indfustrial 
countries.  The  text  is  in  French,  and  for  English  and  German  speaking 
countries,  the  original  text  is  given  also. 

Le  minimum  de  salaire  et  les  administrations  publiques  en  Belgique.  Office 
du  Travail,  Minist^re  de  Tlndustrie  et  du  Travail.  Bruxelles,  1911.  Pp. 
207. 

Eeport  on  minimum  wages  on  public  contract  work  ioi  Belgium.  The  report 
containe  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  minimum  wage  question,  a  hdfitoarical 
sketch  of  the  progress  made  in  incorporating  minlmoim  wage  cliaAises  into 
provincial  and  munioipall  comtracts,  a  description  of  the  method  of  fixing 
mdnimium  wage  rates,  tables  showing  the  mininsa  rates  of  wages  actually  paid 
to  specified  trades  employed  on  ipublic  contracts,  and  measures  taken  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  mininw  wages. 

FINLAND. 

Tutkimus  Suomen  Konepajoista.  Teollisuushallituksen  Toimanannoista  ja 
sen  Ylivalvonnalla  tehnyt  G.  R.  Snelbnan.  Uelsingfors,  1911.  Pp.  X,V1 
+201+147+79. 

Investigation  of  mechanical  dhope  in  Finland  by  the  National  Boaird  of  In- 
dustry. Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  incl<ude  production  of  mechanical 
shops  and  metal  works,  age,  sex,  nativity  and  fannily  condition  of  workers, 
benefit  funds,  strikes,  unemployment,  health  of  the  workmen  in  the  metal 
industry,  housing  conditions,  hours  of  labor  and  wages. 

Fbance. 
R6sultats  statistiques  du  recensement  g^n^ral  de  la  population  effectud  le 

4   mars   1906.     Tome   I.  •  Troisi^me   partie.     Statist ique   G^n^rale  de   la 

France.    Paris,  1911.    Pp.  233. 

The  third  part  of  the  first  volume  containing  the  results  of  the  French 
Census  of  1906,  includes  statistics  of  the  working  population  by  sex,  age, 
family  condition,  literacy  and  nativity,  and  statistics  of  unemployment 
covering  age  of  unemployed,  duration  of  unemployment,  and  amount  of  unem- 
plof}'ment  on  aooount  of  aicknesa. 

Salaires  et  cotlt  de  Texistence  k  diverses  6poques  jusqu'en  1910.    Statistique 
g6n6rale  de  la  France.    Ministdre  du  Travail  et  de  la  Prfevoyance  Sociale. 
Paris,  1911.    Pp.  627. 
Report  on  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  at  different  periods  up  to  the  year 

1910,  issued  by  the  French  Department  of  Liabor  and  Social  Foresight. 

Gebmant. 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  ffir  das  Deutsche  Reich.    Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiser- 
lichen  Statistischen  Amte.     Zweiunddrcissigster  Jahrgang,   1911.     Berlin, 
1911.     Pp.  XXXTI+497,  77*. 

The  Grerman  statistical  year-book  for  1911  contains  the  usual  national  and 
international  statistics,  including  statistics  of  the  last  German  census,  indus- 
trial production,  commerce,  prices,  co-operative  societies,  industrial  insur- 
ance, trade  agreements,  strikes,  industriail  employment  and  Itabor  organiza- 
tions. 

Die  Tarifvertragc  im  Jahre  1910.  4.  Sonderheft  zum  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt 
Bearbeitet  im  Kaigerlichen  Statistichen  Amte,  Abteiling  ftir  Arbeiter- 
Btatistik.    Berlin,  1911.    Pp.  38*,  203. 
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Collective  trade  a^^reements  in  Germany  in  1910.  Previous  reports  on  trade 
agreements  were  issued  by  the  German  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  various 
publications  since  1003,  and  in  amnual  reportB  since  1908.  The  present  report 
contains  information  in  regard  to  munber  of  agreements  by  groups  of  trades, 
duration  of  agreements,  hours  of  labor,  hourly  and  weekly  wages  for  skilled 
and  unski^lled  workers,  pay  for  overtime,  piiovisions  for  conciliation,  etc 

Gbeat  Britain. 
Report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  and  on  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards 

in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1910,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1901-1909. 

Board  of  Trade,  labour  Department.    London,  1911.     Pp.  34. 

The  total  number  of  workers  involved  in  disputes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  1910  was  615,165,  the  highest  since  1893.  TIhe  'high  figures 
for  1910  were  caused  by  great  disputes  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  Korth- 
umberliand,  Durham  and  South  Wales,  in  the  9h>i.pbuilding  industry  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  cotton<-spdnning  industry  of 
Lancashire  and  Chesfadire.  Tihese  five  dispuites  alone  affected  265,100  workers 
and  caused  a  loss  in  working  time  of  over  6^  million  working  days.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  taken  from  the  report,  gives  the  number  of  disputes,  the  number 
of  workpeople  Involved,  and  the  aggregate  loss  in  working  time  for  the  past 
three  years: 


Ybab. 

Disputes 
be&un. 

399 
436 
631 

WOBKPSOPLS  imrOLYBD. 

Acirregiite 
duration  in 
working  days 
ofaa 
din>uto8. 
10.834.189 
2.773.986 
9.894.831 

1908... 
1909... 
1910... 

Directly.       Indirectly. 

223.969            71.638 
170.258           130.561 
385.085           130.080 

Total. 
295.507 
300.819 
515.165 

Of  all  the  workers  directly  affected  by  die^te^  in  1910,  30  .per  cent  were 
involved  in  disputes  as  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons, 
and  24  per  cent  dn  disiputes  as  to  hours  of  labor.  Questions  of  wages,  whioh 
are  usually  the  most  frequent  causes  of  disputes,  involved  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  workers  directly  affected.  In  regard  to  the  results  of  disputes,  16.3  per 
cent  of  the  workers  directly  involved  were  successful,  13.6  per  cent  were  un- 
successful, and  disputes  involving  69.5  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  com- 
promised. 

Report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1910,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1901-1909.  Board  of  Trade, 
Labour  Department.     London,  1911.     Pp.  124. 

According  to  the  report,  the  year  1910  was  one  of  improving  trade  and  em- 
pJoyment,  as  reflected  in  the  changes  in  rates  of  wages  which  showed  a  net 
increase  of  £14,500  per  week,  as  compared  with  net  decreases  of  £69,000  and 
£69,200  in  1909  and  1908.  Since  ISOO  there  have  been  three  periods  of  rising 
wages  (1896-1900,  1906-1907,  and  1910),  and  two  periods  of  falling  wages 
(1901-05,  and  1008-09),  the  net  effect  being  an  increase  of  £353,985  in  an 
ordinary  week's  pay  of  the  workpeople  directly  affected.  The  net  effect  of  the 
changes  in  hours  of  labor  reported  in  1910  was  a  reduction  of  47.575  in  the 
weekly  working  time  of  the  workpeople  affected. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  earnings  and  hours  of 
labour  of  workpeople  of  the  United  Kingdom.     VL      Metal,  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  trades  in  1906.     London,  1911.     Pp.  LII+200. 
The  sixth  report  of  a  series  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  earn- 
ings and  hours  of  labor  of  workpeople  in  ail  trades.     Earlier  volumes  dealt 
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with  the  textile,  dothingi  building  and  woodworking  trades,  certain  public 

utilities  services,  and  agriculture.    Data  contained  in  the  present  report  relate 

to  the  year  1906,  and  the  total  number  otf  workers  covered  by  the  returns  was 

744,^57,  or  about  one  hali  of  the  total  employed  in  the  ind<uBtries  investigated* 

The  average  earnings  of  all  workpeople  and  of  all  men  respectively,  returned 

as  working  a  full  week,  in  eaoh  of  the  principal  trades  dealt  with,  were  as 

follows : 

All 
workers.  Men. 

B.        d.  0.        d. 

Pig    iron    manufacture 33  4  34  4 

Iron  and   steel  manufacture    36  0  39  1 

Tinplat^  manufacture   32  1  42  0 

Engineering  and  boi]em»aking    25  11  32  5 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing  30  7  35  11 

Railway  carriage  and  wagon  building   27  3  30  9 

Manufacture  of  light  iron  castings,  stoves,  etc.  24  7  31  4 


In  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  the  detailed  results  show  a  wide  range 
of  earnings,  24  per  cent  of  the  men  working  a  fuH  week  having  eamioigs  of 
lees  than  25s.,  while  3  per  cent  earned  £5  or  more.  The  average  number  of 
hours  in  a  full  week,  in  all  the  metal,  trades  together,  was  53.2.  In  the  engi- 
neering and  boilermraking  trades  the  averajje  weekly  hours  were  53.1,  and  in 
the  ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing  52.9,  these  two  lindustries  employing 
477,837  workers  out  of  a  total  of  744,557  covered  by  the  investigation. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  present  investigation  with  those  o(f  a  similar 
investigation  nmde  in  1886,  amd  eonftning  tlie  oompiari^on  to  wages  of  adult 
workmen,  the  increase  in  the  pig  iron  mamifa«ture  was  between  30  and  31 
per  cent,  in  tinpliate  nmnufacture  and  in  en^neering  and  boileimvaking  nearly 
26  per  cent,  and  in  ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing  nearly  23  per  cent. 
In  making  these  comparisons,  ihowever,  it  nmst  be  considered  that  1886  was  a 
year  of  depressed  trade,  while  in  1906  industries  were  boomfing. 

Italy. 
Inchiesta  Parlamentare  sulle  condizioni  dei  contadini  nelle  proyincie  meri- 

dionali  e  nella  Sicilia.    Volume  HI.  Tomo  11.  Puglie.  Volume  V.  Tomo  III. 

Basilicata  e  Calabria.    Volume  VI.  Sicilia.    Volume  VII.     Tomo  I.  and  II. 

Classi  sociali  e  delinquenza  in  Italia  nel  periodo  1891-1900.    Volume  VIII. 

Relazione  finale.    RomC;  1911. 

Parliamentary  .inquiry  into  the  condition  of  agricultimal  workers  in  the 
Southern  provinces  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  A  certain  number  of  volumes  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  same  inquiry  were  published  in  1909.  The  present 
volumes  follow  practically  the  same  plan  as  those  previously  issued,  dealing 
separately  with  each  province,  with  the  exception  of  volume  VII  which  is  a 
study  of  delinquency  with  special  reference  to  delinquency  in  relation  with 
illiteracy,  and  volume  VIII  which  contains  the  conclusions  of  the  commis- 
sion and  reoomimendations  to  the  government  foi  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  Netheblands. 

Ongevallenstatistiek   betreffende  het  tidjvak   1   Januari    1906-31    December, 
1906,   samengesteld   ter   voldoening   aan   de   bepaling   van   Artikel    17   der 
Ongevallenwet   1901.     Amsterdam,  1911.     Pp.  XCIX,  462.     • 
Statistics  of  accidents  in  the  Netherlands,  January  1,  1906-Decenil)er  31, 

1906. 
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Statifltiek  van  de  berechting  der  overtredingen  van  d«  Arbeidsen  Veiligheids- 
wetten  in  1910.    Uitgegeven  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statiatiek. 
The  Hague,  1911.     Pp.  45. 
Statistics  of  court  decisions  in  the  matter  of  vioSat^ons  of  the  labor  law 

and  dawfi  for  the  safety  oif  workmen,  in  1910. 

New  Zealand. 
Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  1911.     WeUingtoxL, 

1911.    Pp.  LXVI,  114;  diagrams. 

The  report  contains  information  in  regard  to  government  employment 
bureaus,  wages  by  trades,  factory  inspection,  accidents,  prosecutions,  atwwrda 
of  comci'liation  and  arbitration  boards,  registered  industrial  unions^  and 
women's  envployment  branches.  The  volume  ends  with  four  diagrams  showing 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  princfiipal  industries  in  1895  and  1911;  the 
amcnrnt  of  wages  p>aid  in  certain  grouips  of  industries  in  1909-1910;  the  in- 
crease of  factory  workers  from  1896  to  1911;  and  accidents  in  factories  from 
1903  to  1911. 

Eeport  on  workers^  dwellings  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Labour.    Welling- 
ton, 1911.    Pp.  2;  plates. 

The  report  reviews  the  work  of  the  government  in  regard  to  building  of 
workmen's  houses  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1910.  Numerous  photo- 
engravings of  one-family  houses'  owned  by  the  government  and  rented  to 
workers  are  included  in  the  report. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Old -Age  Pensions  Branch  for  the  year  ended 
31st   March,    1911.     Post  and   Telegraph   Department.     Wellington,    1911. 
P.  9. 
The  following  table,  token  from  the  report,  gives  an  idea  of  the  working  of 

the  old  age  pension  act  in  New  Zealand,  for  <the  past  three  years: 


Year. 

Pansions 
granted. 

Pensions 
in  for?e. 

Payments  to 
end  of  year. 

Averace 

yearly 

pension. 

1909 
1910 
1911 

2,119 
2,304 
2,399 

14,396 
15,320 
16,020 

£24S.10 
£24s.09 
£258.03 

Sweden. 

Statens  F(5rlikningsm&ns  for  medling  i  arbetstvister  verksamhet  under  ar 
1910.     K.  Kommerskollegium.     Stockholm,  1911.     Pp.  53. 
Grovenunent  mtediiation  and  arbitration  in  Sweden  during  the  year  1910. 
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Statistical  Tables  for  Third  Quarter,  291  z. 

I.  Number  and  membership  of  labor  orgaoisations. 

II.  Emi^oyment  and  earnings  of  onE&nixed  wage  earners: 

a.  Males. 

b.  Females. 

III.  Idleness  among  organised  wage  earners,  Saptember  30. 

IV.  Statistics  of  building  operations  in  principal  cities: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Troy. 

V.  Prosecutions  under  the  factory  and  mercantile  laws. 
VI.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 
VII.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 
VIII.  Children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities. 
IX.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 

X.  Industrial  accidents: 

a.  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

b.  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 


iNDUsnuES  OB  Groups  of  Trades. 


New  York  State. 


Org.        Men.      Women.     Totil, 


New  York 


n—        Mem- 
^^'        hen. 


1.  Buildinf,  Stone  Working  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

2.  Transportstion 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

S.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  MachtneiT  and  SUpbailding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbxiilding 

5.  Printing.  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Tlieaters  and  Music 

9.  Tolmeco 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Grand  Total 


718 

43 

600 

70 

S79 

246 
26 
59 
32 

16 

i 

IMI 

103 
14 
27 
18 
34 

267 

226 

32 

9 

122 

72 

11« 

64 
52 

77 

67 

124 

45 
63 
26 

230 

68 

67 

26 
6 

18 
4 
12 

1 


2.498 


129,964 

5.865 
96.808 
27,281 

79, 179 

30,136 

22.995 

16,917 

5,156 

3,975 

92,127 

79,736 
1.352 
5,458 
2.826 
2.755 

34.017 

29.527 
3,022 

1,468 

27,124 
11,915 

18,240 

9.490 
8,750 

23,286 

8,130 

9,762 

6,513 

2,883 
1.366 

15,705 

11,637 

7.836 
2,238 
1,770 
1,582 
167 
1,995 
84 


180 
2 


2 
*i26 


25.101 

22,856 

738 

1,275 

126 

106 

20 

10 
10 


1,914 
24 


3.505 

2.359 

262 


262 
964 


1.123 

902 
50 


171 


129.954 

5.865 
96,808 
27,281 

79,309 

30,138 

22,995 

16.919 

5,156 

4.101 

117,228 

102.592 
2.090 
6.733 
2.952 
2.861 

34.037 

29,53^ 
3.032 
1,468 

29,038 

11.939 

18.240 

9,490 
8.750 

26,791 

10,489 

10.024 

5.513 
2.883 
1.628 

16,669 

11,637 

8,959 

3,140 
1,820 
1,582 
167 
2,166 
84 


198 

12 

154 

32 

87 

31 

6 

28 

18 

4 

102 

58 
7 

22 
9 
6 

77 

52 

17 

8 

41 

37 

41 

32 


84.829 

4,708 
60.207 
19.914 

42,430 

5.256 
16,980 
14.253 
3.520 
2,421 

109.248 

99,108 

1.836 

6,272 

1.675 

357 

16.078 

12.384 
2.241 
1.453 

24,677 

8.441 

12.640 

7. 122 
5,518 

21,428 

6,799 

4.385 

2,987 
453 
945 

12.089 

8.634 

5.393 

1.025 
1.820 
1,090 
51 
1,407 


468,9121     35,402 


4,314 


736 


357.071 
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the  state  and  in  leading  union  centers,  september  so,  1911. 


City. 

BurvAJjO, 

ROCHESTEB. 

Stra 

CUSE. 

Alb 

ANT. 

SCHBNSC- 
TADT. 

Utica.. 

Thereof 
women. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bars. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org.  , 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

67 

40 

3 
36 

1 

42 

27 
6 
3 
5 

1 

10 

8 

6,409 

130 

5,459 

820 

11.230 

4.827 
4:862 

227 
1.004 

250 

660 

593 

21 

2 
16 
3 

12 

9 

6.328 

116 
3,652 
2.6(50 

2,375 

2,000 

21 
2 

16 
3 

11 

10 

3.145 

77 

2,578 

490 

1,220 

1,070 

16 

1 
14 

1 

21 

11 

2 

7 

1,716 

130 

1,461 

125 

3,070 

1,889 
163 
666 

9 

1 
7 

1 

4 
4 

1,426 

40 

1,068 

320 

286 

286 

14 

1 
10 
3 

7 

6 

2,126 

8 

1,399 

719 

899 

896 

2 

312 

1 

153 

67 

1 

6 
3 

63 

1.106 

106 

1 

4 
3 

1 

355 

154 

139 
15 

1 

7 

2 

3 

28.062 

21.094 
649 

IS 

10 

1,070 

960 

2 

2 

140 

140 

606 

134 

1,195 

1 

23 

118 

2 

67 

3 

1,000 

3 

110 

6 

4 

4 
4 

448 

10 

io 

19 

17 
2 

2.501 

2.274 
227 

9 

8 

1 

1.314 

1,173 
141 

6 

6 

1 

1,198 

1,118 
80 

9 

8 

1 
....... 

i 

826 

709 

27 

28 

27 

1 

4.850 

4,801 
49 

471 

471 

1,797 
16 

3.233 

2.117 

50 

50 

18 

6 

8 

2 
6 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 
2 

7 

« 
8 

1.138 
1.641 

1.367 

308 
1,059 

676 

445 

1,163 

572 

530 

55 

1.814 

1.247 

163 

5 

5 

4 
2 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

828 
588 

659 

234 
425 

624 

251 

641 

371 
270 

5 
5 

6 

2 
4 

2 

8 

8 

1 

1 
4 
2 

871 
150 

497 

231 
286 

313 

419 

543 

2S0 
173 
90 

367 

239 

8 

3 

8 
3 
5 

3 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 

839 
148 

470 

133 
337 

258 

245 

357 

140 
138 
79 

207 

180 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

69 
70 

162 

77 
75 

170 

69 

182 

100 
82 

6 
2 

3 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

210 

64 

272 

116 
156 

193 

154 

160 

115 
45 

87 
896 

4 
2 
2 

374 

448 
92 

2 

1 

84 
15 

2 

1 
1 

90 
34 

84 

675 

50 

1 
1 
1 



32 
81 
50 

2 

92 

171 

1 

84 

31.285 

163 

30.854 

77 

15.078 

81 

9,532 

83 

8.470 

56 

7,513 

53 

5,362 
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TABLE  n.—  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKBBS 


IifDuaTBixs  OB  Gboups  or  Tbaois. 


Idlbhbm  Thkouohodt 

QUABTBH. 


Num- 
ber 
not 
re- 
ported. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
afl  to 
idle- 


There- 
of 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 
but 
time 
not 
re- 
ported. 


NUMBBB 
AND   TXMB 


ToteL 


1-29 
dayB. 


30^50 
days. 


1.  BoUdlnc.  Stone  WorUac,  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

Z.  TraBBportatten 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 

5.  aothiag  and  TeztUee 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals.  Machinery  and  ShlpboUdiBg 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

6.  PrlntlBg,  BlBdlBg.  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  FnrBltnre 

7.  Food  and  Uqaora , 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Mosic 

9.  TebBcco 

10.  RestBunuits,  Trndo,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

11.  PBbilc  Employment 

IZ.  Stationary  Engtae  TendlBg 

13.  MIseeDaneoas 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  emplosrment 

Grand  Total 


4,178 

163 

3.456 

559 

4,449 

2.870 

671 

388 

75 

445 

456 

141 
4 

83 
201 

27 

773 

721 

38 

14 

•31 

882 

382 

199 
183 

17.094 

962 

619 

23 

583 

13 

200 

127 

99 

34 

8 

43 

10 

3 

1 


80.842 


125,776 

5.702 

93.352 

26.722 

74.730 

27,286 

22,324 

16,529 

5.081 

3.530 

91.671 
79.595 
1,348 
5.375 
2,625 
2,728 

33.244 

28,806 
2.984 
1,454 

26.493 

11.033 

17.858 

9.291 
8.56^ 

6,192 

7,178 

9.143 

5,490 
2,300 
1.353 

15,505 

11,610 

7,737 
2.204 
1,762 
1,539 
157 
1.992 


438,070 


5,128 

107 

4,049 

972 

l.fl 

202 
339 
198 
263 
2 

611 

470 

15 

67 

5 

54 

3,335 

3,199 
62 
74 

533 

285 

478 
342 
136 

48 

476 

140 

129 

7 

4 


12,283 


4 

1.9 
4.3 
3.6 

1.3 

0.7 
1.5 
1.2 
5.2 
0.1 

0.7 

0.6 
1.1 
1.2 
0.2 
2.0 

10.0 

11.1 

2.1 
5.1 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 
3.7 
1.6 

0.8 

6.6 

1.5 

2.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

0.2 
0.5 
4.8 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 


4,477 

82 

4,109 

226 

4.833 
360 

2,519 

57 

175 

1,722 

1,221 

1.099 

1 
41 


80 

673 

515 
36 
22 

238 

1,582 

172 
80 
92 

2.728 

122 

16 

8 
8 


225 

97 

412 

1 

390 

12 

6 

4 


2.8  16,696  409,091 


116,171 

6,513 
85,134 
25.524 

68.893 

26.704 

19,466 

16,274 

4,643 

1,806 

89,839 

78,026 
1.. — 
6.267 
2.620 
2.594 

29,336 

25,092 
2.886 
1,358 

25,722 

9.166 

17,  J 
8,869 
8.339 

3,416 

•.581 

8.987 
5.353 
2.285 
1.349 

15.214 

11,327 

7,231 

2.198 
1,364 
1,453 
152 
1,981 


3.339 

743 
2.231 


228 

7 


21 
200 


30.274 

1.450 

23,591 

5,233 

2,77« 

468 

100 

1,115 

1,093 


4.312 

4.153 
19 
75 


65 

1,132 

989 

9 

134 

369 

442 

305 

241 
64 

215 

1 

47 

47 


490 


470 


20 


20.301 

17.145 

1T9 

1.875 

668 

494 

6.477 

4,754 

289 

434 


1,907 

423 

407 
16 

1,367 

319 

352 

327 
25 


132 

144 

.173 
179 
206 
566 

18 
204 


10,880  64,915 
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IN  THIRD  QUARTER  (JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER).  1911:  (a)  MALES. 


Emplotsd 
Rkpobtbd. 


Days  Ewlotbd. 


Eabminos. 


KMPLOTSD 


60*79 

days. 


80 
days 


Acsregata. 


Per 
cap- 
ita. 


Aggxegate. 


Per 
day. 


For 

three 

montha. 


KUMBBR    WHO   EABNSD 


Leas 
than 
$75. 


$75 

to 

$149. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


$225 


82.098 

3.320 

58,907 

19.871 

2S.S1*8 

6,674 

1.521 

11,618 

3 

236 

65.118 

66,680 
1,134 
3,317 
1.952 
2,035 

22.505 

19, 175 

2.540 

790 

28,876 

6,752 

15,523 

8,165 
7,358 

1,SS1 

6.261 

7,285 

3.857 
2,190 
1.208 

8,307 

4.308 

5,020 

1,840 

1.158 

417 

134 

1.388 


480 


405 
55 

42.671 

19.555 
17,845 

3.520 
81 

1,570 

48 

48, 


222 
174 
48 


1,258 
65 

957 

56 
901 

513 


1,888 

1,122 

70 

141 

11.776 

6.875 

548 

179 


7,098,694 

299.732 
5.282,067 
1,511,905 

6,761.995 

2,292,694 

1.738,689 

1,255,733 

302,401 

162,478 

5.662,069 

4.912.294 

83.460 

323.084 

169.416 

173,815 

1.916.657 

1.630,002 

206.865 

79,790 

1.866,462 

607,982 

1.316.463 
656,348 
659,115 

225,009 

472.656 

696.839 

410,359 
180,470 
106,010 

1, Ml, 848 

956.449 

482,469 

157,360 

94,862 

67,490 

9.747 

146,619 

6,391 


61.1 

54.4 
62.0 
50.2 

83.5 

85.9 
89.3 
77.2 
65.1 
90.0 

63.0 

63.0 
62.7 
61.3 
64.7 
67.0 

65.3 

65.0 
71.7 
58.8 

72.5 

66.3 

76.4 

74.0 
79.0 

65.9 

71.8 

77.6 
76.7 
79.0 
78.6 

88.2 

84.4 

66.7 

71.6 
69.5 
46.4 
64.1 
74.0 
77.0 


$27,171,964  79 

1,251,952  11 

21.888,315  84 

4,031,696  84 

15.843,068  24 

7.644.346  10 

3,960.646  30 

3,054,610  63 

849,015  49 

334,439  72 

19.867,666  03 

17,463,836  13 
177,683  50 
862.854  72 
486,276  94 
377,004  74 

6,176,689  20 

5.230,479  96 

643.363  47 

301,745  77 


388  29 

290  61 

403  50 

942  97 
460  53 

867  73 

269  67 

663  46 

123  43 
319  35 
110  67 

3,960,839  64 

8,086,631  84 

1.320,181  48 

323,585  11 
286.387  50 
253,408  82 

30.669  21 
414.446  09 

11.684  75 


6,486, 

1.871, 

8,667, 
1,824, 
1.832, 

705, 

999, 

1.716, 

1,073. 
386, 
257. 


$3  83 

4  18 
4  14 
2  67 

2  76 

3  33 
2  28 
2  43 
2  81 

2  06 

8  42 

3  56 
2  13 
2  67 
2  87 

2  17 

3  22 

3  21 
3  11 
3  78 

8  48 

8  08 

2  78 

2.78 

2  78 

3  14 
2  11 

2  46 

2  62 
2  14 
2  43 

2  95 

3  28 

2  74 

2  06 

3  02 
3  75 
3  15 
2  83 
1  83 


$238  90 

227  09 
257  10 
157  96 

229  97 

286  26 

203  46 
187  70 
182  86 
185  18 

215  68 

223  82 
133  40 
163  82 
185  60 
145  34 

210  61 

208  45 
222  93 
222  20 

262  IS 

204  16 

212  64 

206  77 
219  75 

206  64 

161  84 

191  00 

200  47 
169  07 
190  59 

260  84 

272  49 

182  57 

147  22 

209  96 
174  40 

201  77 
209  21 
140  78 


1.670 


1,134 
350 


635 

156 


479 


4.603 

4,300 

19 

195 

18 

71 

1.170 

1,158 
12 


42 

620 

162 

88 

74 

96 

28 

67 
17 


40 


166 

42 


109 

2 

12 


14,341 

1.021 
4.061 
9.259 

10.358 

866 
5,363 
3.259 

78: 

83 

20.241 

14,534 
971 

2,644 
709 

1,383 

4.081 

3.566 
272 
243 

968 

1,091 

1,693 

1.464 
229 

171 

3,121 

1,218 

543 
335 
340 

61 

877 

8.340 

1.615 
81 

632 
16 

958 


34,187 

1,576 
17.649 
14,962 

80.707 

6,279 
9.039 
10.493 
3.446 
1,450 

24,766 

20,984 

266 

1.486 

1.233 

787 

10.561 

9,111 

1,069 

371 

6.214 

4,289 

8.388 
3,960 
4.378 

2.866 

3,088 

6,668 

3.088 

1,938 

532 

4.116 

1.960 

2,897 
332 
826 
374 
120 
700 
45 


66.078 

2.830 

62,290 

953 

27,198 

19.403 

5.064 

2.043 

410 

273 

40,289 

38.208 

76 

942 

660 

353 

13,684 

11,257 

1,533 

744 

19.608 

3,266 

7.016 
3,357 
3,658 

784 

349 

2.164 

1,705 

12 

437 

11.087 

8,990 

1,829 

209 
467 
338 
14 
311 


2  66.671 


66,626 


28,887.692 


69.4  $92,861,694  17 


$3  26    $226  77 


9.042 


61.066 


137,627  201,466 
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TABLE  n.—  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EABNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WOBKERS 


Idlbkbsb  Thbouohout 

QUABTCB. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 
but 
time 
not 
re- 
ported. 

NUMBEB 
AND   TiMB 

Industbibb  OB  Gboupb  or  Tbadbb. 

Num- 
ber 
not 
re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
as  to 
idle- 
ness. 

There- 
of 
idle. 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

Total. 

NtrilBEB 

1-29 

days. 

30-59 
days. 

26 

104 

2 

1 

1.0 

0.0 

27 

76 

2 

RiUlways 

Teaming  and  cab-driving 

2 
24 

64 

31 

Telegraphs 7 

102 

25,047 

22,825 

738 

1,254 

126 

104 

20 

10 
10 

1,911 

24 

276 

1.924 

261 

261 

964 

1.121 

900 

50 

171 

1 

154 

148 
5 

i 

44 

18 

224 

1 
1 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 
0.7 
0.0 
0.0 
1.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

6.5 

11.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

27 

736 
21 

""766 

is 

6 

6 

1 
1 

806 

74 

24.157 

22.656 

733 

554 

126 

88 

20 

10 
10 

1,867 

24 

252 

1.694 

259 
259 

158 

1,121 

900 

60 

171 

3.  OotUiig  and  Textiles 

654 

635 
19 

%.670 

Garments.  ...        .    . 

6.209 
132 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

21 

324 

Bootif,  sho<^  and  gloves 

3 

Textiles 

2 

2 

Iron  and  steel 

10 

10 

Other  metals 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

3 

26 

50 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fomltiire 

8.  Theaten  and  Music 

3,229 
485 

1 

16 

1 

5 

9.  Tobacco 

59 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

13.  MIscellaneoaB 

2 

2 

125 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

125 

lieather  and  leather  goods . . 

Other  distinct  trades 

Grand  Total 

3.750 

31.652 

442 

1.4 

1,582 

29,628 

697 

6,919 
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IN  TmRD  QVABTBR  (JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER).  1911:  (b)  FEMALES. 


Emflotkd 

RSPOKTSD. 

Days  Emplotbd. 

Eabninos. 

XMPXX>rBD  — 

Atfregata. 

Per 
cap- 
ita. 

Atfresate. 

ATBRAOC. 

MTMBBB  WHO   BABNBD 

60-79 
days. 

80 
day. 

or 
more. 

Per 
day. 

For 

thrae 

months. 

Less 
than 
876. 

876 

to 
8149. 

8160 

to 
8224. 

8226 

or 
more. 

27 
2 

49 

6.587 

154 

86.7 
77.0 

$12,262  85 

346  50 

$1  86 
2  26 

$161  85 

173  25 

10 

65 

2 

1 

26 

16,883 

16,812 

682 

49 

6,433 

1.422,513 

1.329,704 

46,456 

31.766 

7.904 

6.684 

1,110 

300 
720 

189,012 

1.792 

16.427 

120.872 

20,280 

20,280 

14,586 

75.842 

60.625 
3.425 
11,892 

86.9 

58.9 

68.7 
63.4 
57.3 
62.7 
76.0 

55.5 

39.0 
72.0 

74.5 

74.7 

65.2 

71.1 

78.8 

78.3 

92.0 

67.7 
67.3 
68.6 
69.5 

11.916  36 

2,825.887  47 

2.204.466  88 

66.022  60 

44.021  60 

14,087  16 

7.239  34 

1.850  00 

390  00 
960  00 

288.660  68 

2.240  00 
62,446  24 

286.527  67 

28.668  54 

28,663  54 

80,885  00 

98.815  60 

72.450  75 

6,850  00 

14,014  85 

1  85 

1  64 

1  66 
1  21 
1  39 
1  78 
108 

1  22 

1  00 
1  33 

1  72 

1  26 

8  80 

1  96 

1  41 

1  41 

2  12 

1  28 

1  20 

2  00 
1   18 

161  03 

96  28 

97  30 
76  43 

79  46 
111  80 

82  27 

67  50 

39  00 
96  00 

127  88 

93  88 

247  80 

139  68 

110  67 

110  67 

195  16 

88  24 

80  60 
137  00 

81  96 

5.078 

4.630 

293 

227 

21 

2 

10 

10 

17 

4 
10 

27 

•    27 

156 

81 

■"■76 

10 

18.674 

12.762 

440 

326 

76 

80 

10 

63 

5,410 

6,374 

1 

230 
123 
86 

10 

1 

29 

6 

::::::: 

10 

•28 

1 

1 

158 

10 

1.648 

24 

18 

1.258 

175 

175 

72 

989 

819 
25 
96 

1,791 

24 

93 

109 

208 
1.684 

258 

258 

996 

776 

71 
480 

52 

62 

10 
26 

159 

1 

5 

6 

76 

1 

50 
171 

26 



i 

21,781 

281 

1.818,471 

61.4 

$8,032,139  05 

$1  67 

$102  84 

5.297 

17.828 

6.156 

852 
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TABLE  nL— IDLENBq3  AMONG  ORGANIZED  WAGE 


IlfDUSTBIXS  OB  QbOUPS  OV  TsADBS. 


Number 

not 
reporting. 


Number 

re- 
porting. 


Total 

number 

idle. 


1.  BnOding.  St«iiM  Working.  Ete 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  atreet  labor 

2.  Tranaportadon 

Railways 

Navi|;ation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 

3.  Clothing  and  Teztflea 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metala,  Machinery  and  SUpbnndlng 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing.  BindiBg,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  ForBltnre 

7.  Food  and  liqnors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Mnaic 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Reatanranta.  Trade.  Ete 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Bart>ering 

Retail  trade 

11.  PbMIc  Employment 

12.  Suaonary  Engine  Tending 

IS.  Miflcelianeooa 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Grand  Total 


4.497 
163 

3,475 
859 

4.476 

2,870 

671 

390 

76 

469 

510 

172 

4 

104 

201 

29 

1,084 

1,032 
38 
14 

6S4 

162 

882 

199 
183 

22,828 

1.887 

620 

23 

583 

14 

201 

127 

97 

36 
8 

41 
8 
3 
1 


125,467 

5,702 
93,333 
26.422 

74.834 
27,268 
22,324 
16,529 
5.081 
3,632 

118.718 

102,420 
2,086 
6,629 
2.751 
2,832 

32.968 

28.505 
2,994 
1.454 

28.404 

11,787 

17.868 
9,291 
8.567 

4.468 

9.102 

9.404 

5.490 
2.300 
1.614 

16,468 

11.610 

8.862 
3,104 
1.812 
1.541 
159 
2,163 
83 


19.892 

2.251 

14.829 

2.812 

4.  lis 

984 

723 

1.426 

972 

10 

11.270 

9.559 
206 

1.031 
197 
277 

6.661 

6,186 

226 

239 

1.407 

1.689 

1.623 

1.212 
311 

71 

970 

712 

639 
46 
27 

163 

976 

962 

368 

290 

83 

7 

214 


36.489 


467,825 


60,390 
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NuMBSB  Idub  on  Acooumt  of  — 

Lack  of 
work. 

Lack  of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

Labor 
diaputee. 

Dm- 
abUity. 

Other 

Cauie 
not  stated. 

SSS 

16,401 

309 
12,508 
2.584 

8.101 

341 

465 

1,368 

925 

2 

10.574 

9.041 
202 
985 
191 
155 

8.976 

3,604 
179 
193 

1.089 

1,486 

1,889 

1,137 
202 

68 

600 

606 

557 
27 
22 

101 

* 

861 

808 

286 

281 

77 

7 

157 

698 

7 

501 

85 

64 

64 

9 

9 

10 

1 
8 

886 

338 

48 

4 
4 

22 

22 

81 

81 

2,857 

1,910 

447 

1.067 

25 

947 

95 

488 

291 

88 

52 

47 

5 

149 

107 

4 
25 

4 
9 

408 

331 
26 
46 

864 

120 

150 

72 
78 

8 

288 

100 

80 
15 
5 

49 

114 

51 

1 
9 
4 

82 

86 

15.9 
10.6 

32 

56 

8.8 

8.6 
3.2 

474 

302 
170 

82 

48 

8 

2 

8.6 

3 

3 

19.1 

0  3 

2 

458 

407 

1 
12 

9.7 

9.3 

18 

4 

9  9 

15.6 
7.2 

4 

2 

45 

2.282 

2,215 

17 

12 

5 

9.8 

4 

20.2 

21.7 

28 

23 

4 

7  5 

4 

16  4 

5.0 

4 

14.8 

74 

8.6 

2 

10 

13.0 

3 

3.6 

2 

7 

1.6 

10.7 

82 

4 

7.6 

8 
2 

1 

8 

11  6 

2.0 

3 

1.7 

0.9 

8.6 

10.9 

22 

11.9 

16.0 

5.4 

2 

4.4 

9  9 

20 

37 

0.0 

10.8 

89,959 

680 

498 

5,699 

8.886 

128 

98 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CTIIES. 
New  York  atr:     July.  Aagnst  and  September,  1910  and  191i: 


BOROUGH. 

NtJMBKB  OP 
BmLDINQB 

Authorized. 

EanHATED  Cost  OF 
Pbojsctbd  BmLDXNoa. 

NUMBBB  OF 

BntLDlMGB  - 

1010. 

1011. 

1910. 

1911. 

comhbnced.  I 

COICPLBTBD. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1011. 

New  Buildimob: 

Bronx 

373 
1.243 

180 
1,026 

217 

359 
1.091 

184 
1.386 

211 

$7,676,345 
8.689.890 

18,115,860 

4,225,008 

665,006 

$6,963,700 
7,294,100 

22,847.120 

6,854,787 

699,124 

330 

1,118 
201 

1,028 
201 

339 

1,009 
179 

1.275 
194 

403 
1.919 

177 
1,234 

165 

372 

Brooklyn 

1.102 

Manhattan 

198 

Queens 

1.180 

j^chmond 

206 

Total 

3,030 

3.231 

$39,262,109 

$43,528,831 

2.878 

2.906 

3,898 

3.058 

Al/rEBATIONS: 

Bronx 

142 
1,031 
703 
310 
107 

148 
1.016 
970 
324 
133 

$220. 100 

766.158 

3.066,523 

164,155 

202,501 

$570,880 

2.021.168 

2.766,942 

215, 155 

123,343 

129 
671 
886 

1^9 

774 
989 

148 
958 
686 
270 
84 

141 

Brooklyn 

3G0 

Manhattan . . 

792 

Queens 

270,       301 
071       130 

298 

120 

Total 

2,383 

2.591 

$4,409,437 

$5,687,488 

2.062    2,343 

2.156 

1,720 

Total  of  Nbw  Build- 
iNoe   AND   Altera- 
tions: 
Bronx 

515 
2,274 

073 
1,336 

324 

507 
2,107 
1,154 
1,710 

344 

$7,896,445 
9,456,048 

21,172,383 

4,389,163 

767,507 

$7,534,580 
9,315,268 

25,604.062 

6,039,942 

722,467 

450 

488 

561 
2.877 

863 
1,513 

240 

513 

Brooklyn 

1,789:  1.783 

1,087    1,168 

1,307|   1,576 

298 1       324 

1,471 

Manhattan 

990 

Queens 

1.478 

^chmond 

326 

Total 

5,422 

6,822 

$43,671,546 

$49,216,319 

4.040!  5.330 

6.053 

4,778 

Tenement  Buildings  Incinded  Above. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  of 

BuiLDlNOe. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1910. 

1011. 

1910. 

1911. 

Bronx 

169 

118 

44 

55 

1 

104 

116 

54 

09 

$5,989,500 

1,567,600 

8,519.000 

551,600 

7,600 

$3,834,000 

Brooklyn 

1.720.300 

Manhattan 

9.665.000 

Queens 

878,000 

Richmond ......... 



Total 

387 

373 

$16,636,100 

$16,097,300 

Rbicodblbd  Teneubnts: 
Bronx 

10 
226 
327 

24 
8 

24 
206 
227 

19 
2 

$12,275 
89.417 

433.035 
16.345 
2.150 

$15,100 

Brooklyn 

87.280 

Manhattan 

220.303 

Queens 

5.350 

Richmond 

360 

Total 

604 

478 

$552,222 

$328,383 

Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 
Bronx 

188 

344 

371 

70 

0 

128 
322 
281 
118 
2 

$6,001,776 

1.656,917 

8,962,035 

666,945 

9,650 

$3,849,100 

Brooklyn 

1.807.580 

Manhattan 

9,885.303 

Queens 

883,350 

Richmond 

350 

Total 

001 

851 

$17,187,322 

$16,425,683 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPBBATION8  —  Contimied. 

(b)  Bnllklo,  Bochestor.  Sjrmenm  and  Troy. 

ADDmONS  AHD 

Crrr  and  Pbrxos.  icbw  bvildin(m.  bxpairs.  all  BuxLDiNoa. 

BiTWALO.  No.  Cort.  No.  Cort.  No.  Coat. 

July 192  $1,660,100  95  $65,900  287  $1,626,000 

AusuBt 81  734.200  69  58.800  150  793.000 

September 255  897.310  123  93.690  378  991.000 

July-September.  191 1 . . .  528  o$3. 191 . 610  287  $218, 390  815  a$3.410.000 

1910...  576  $2,227,800  305  $340,200  881  $2,568,000 

1909...  774  2.520.090  226  248.910  1.000  2.769.000 

1908...  525  1.835.365  253  263.635  778  2,099,000 

1907...  512  1,886.010  269  419.990  781  2.306,000 

1906...  451  1.794.185  233  306.360  684  2.100,545 

1905...  473  1,907,350  279  416.720  752  2,324.079 

1904...  453  1.495.677  258  205.815  711  1.701.492 

1903...  428  1,428.274  101  124,458  529  1,552,732 

1902...  414  1,806,871  227  189.739  641  1,996.610 

1901...  104  696,250  67  68.189  171  764.439 

1900...  129  292.886  113  192.955  242  485.841 

ROCRSSTKB. 

July 184  $674,041  90  $67,497  274  $741,538 

August 253  749.808  109  99.962  362  849.770 

September 221  803.830  103  78.428  324  882,267 

July-September.  1911...  658  $2,227,688  302  $245,887  960  $2,473,575 

1910...  643  $2,239,413  241  $267,594  884  $2,507,007 

1909...  641  2.546.075  209  161.370  850  2.707.445 

1908...  455  1,433.745  101  76,729  556  1.510.474 

1907...  442  2.185,255  122  148.325  564  2.333.580 

1906...  365  1.244.745  121  175.069  486  1,419.814 

1905...  362  1.090,175  86  101,575  448  1.191,750 

1904...  249  807,707  47  34,856  296  842,563 

1903...  105  403.688  45  32,905  150  436.593 

1902...  151  561.641  50  71.275  201  632.916 

1901...  119  725,381  47  53,000  166  778.381 

1900...  132  511,543  60  63.955  192  575,498 

Stbacusx. 

July 92  $710,150  55  $49,560  147  $759,710 

August 95  358.745  54  53.005  149  411,750 

September 82  39^.565  53  53.105  135  452.670 

July-September.  1911...  269  b$l, 468, 460  162  .155,670  431  b$l. 624, 130 

1910...  262  $781,293  159  $239,206  421  $1,020,499 

1909...  264  1.047,335  159  234,585  423  1,281,920 

1908...  205  829,360  141  210,720  346  1,040.080 

1907...  183  596.432  167  164.645  350  761,077 

1906...  154  954,814  113  90,770  267  1.045.584 

1905...  101  792.727  92  62,160  193  854.887 

1904...  101  281.054  114  104.190  215  385,244 

1903...  70  382.475  78  68.180  148  450.655 

1902...  67  312.450  67  48,680  134  361,130 

1901...  91  371,590  101  48,283  192  419.873 

1900... 71  215.290  118  60.510  189  275,800 

Tbot. 

July-September,  1911...  45  e$363.800  73  $58,050  118  £$421,850 

1910...  35  417.000  78  76,918  113  493.918 

1900...  44  217,500  47  24,900  91  242,400 

1908...  35  556,100  56  52,250  91  608  350 

1907...  11  61,150  61  55,050  72  116.200 

1906...  10  225,300  52  21,465  71  246,765 

a  Includes  a  concrete  warehouse,  $509,000  and  a  brick  church,  $125,000. 
b  Includes  a  church,  $250,000,  a  brewery,  $150,000.  and  a  store.  $125,000. 

0  Includes  a  fireproof  store  and  office  buUdiog  to  cost  $100,000. 
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TABLE  ▼.—  PBOSECimONS  FOB  VIOLATION  OF  THE  FACTOBT 


(With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.) 


Nttiobb  ov  CaM0  — 


Pendii 

JttDA 


^ 


du 
quarter. 


Total 
in  court. 


SAinTATION  AND  SaVSTT. 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  halls,  I  81 

Failure  to  provide  light  in  water-closets,  |  88 

Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  fenudes,  |  88 

Failure  to  whitewash  walls  and  ceilings,  |  84 

Failure  to  clean  water-closets,  |  88 

Fkilure  to  provide  sufficient  water  to  flush  waterK^oeets,  1 88. 

Failure  to  clean  floors.  {84 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  system,  |  81 

Fkilure  to  guard  saws,  i  81 

Failure  to  provide  guairos  for  sewing  machines,  (81 

Fdrmitting  windows  to  be  obstructed  by  bars,  etc.,  ((  80,  83 . 
Permitting  doors  to  be  locked  during  working  hours,  (  80 . . . 

Failure  to  provide  access  to  fire-escape,  (82 

Failure  to  provide  doora  to  open  outwardly,  |  80 


Cbildbbn. 

Employing  child  under  14,  |  70 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 
}70 


Employing  child  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  before 
8  A.  11.  or  after  5  p.  m.,  (  77 


Workshops  in  Tbnbiobntb. 

Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tenement 

houses,  i  100 


Waoxs. 

Failure  to  jwy  wages  in  cash,  f  10 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  (11 

Baxsbxcs. 
Failure  to  provide  hoods  and  pipes  over  oven  door  and  fire  jnt. 


.»»"; 


Failure  to  provide  water-closet  outside  of  bake-room,  (  113. . . 
Total  —  Factories 


Failure  to  produce  employment  certificate  upon  demand  of 

deput;^  mercantile  inspector,  |  167 

Interfering  with  deputy  mercantile  inspector,  (|  43.  167 . . . 
Fdlure  to  provide  additional  or  separate  water-closets,  (168 

Failure  to  ventilate  water-closet,  (  168 

Employing  child  under  14,  (  162 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate. 

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  u.,  (  161 
Employing  female  under  21  after  10  p.  m.,  (  161 


Total  —  Mercantile  Establishments. 
Grand  Total 


54 


36 
55 
29 


140 


A.  FAC 

8 
2 
5 
2 

4 
1 
2 

5 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


42 
63 
34 


176 


B.  MERCANTILE 


2 

1 
32 

33 

25 

2 


1 
I 
2 
1 
48 

51 

42 

3 


149 
"325 
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Pending 
Sept.  30. 


Com- 
pleted 
auiing 
quarter. 


Rbsultb  or  CoMPLKTKD  Cabbs. 


comrxcrxoKS. 


Sentence 
suspended. 


Fine 
impoeed. 


Total. 


I>i». 
miMalBor 
acQuittalB. 


With- 
drawals. 


Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TORIES. 

3 

2 

1 

i 

2 

i 

17 
21 
13 

i 

1 

i 

10 
6 
0 

i 

•    * 

11 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

14 
16 
10 

i 

i 

1 

3 
5 
2 

1 

2 

3 

•    2 

"isooo 

25 
42 
21 

1 

80  00 

220  00 

20  00 

1 

1 

1 

2 

118 

■  - 

58 

27 

17 

44 

13 

1 

$370  00 

1 
1 

29 

24 

22 

1 

is 

16 
16 

1 

1 
1 

6 

6 
5 

1 
1 

24 

22 
20 

1 

6 

2 
2 

$25  00 

20  00 

2 

1 
19 

27 

20 

2 

"iiooo 

150  00" 
100  00 

71 

78 

50 

19 

69 

9 

$445  00 

189 

136 

77 

36 

113 

22 

1 

$815  00 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
Tab1«  VI.—  Work  of  tke  Depaty  Pftctwy  Ingpectora. 

TmBD  QUARTSB.  1911. 


July.        Aug. 
Regular  inspections: 

Factories  in  separate  buiidings 1 ,  101 

Tenant  factories 1 ,285 

Laundries 184 

Bakeries 228 

Mines  and  quarries 29 

Tunnel  workings 1 

Tenant  factory  buildings 10 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) 


Sept.       Total. 


1.260 

1.188 

189 

280 

18 

6 

5 

2 


1.491 

1.910 

263 

260 

9 

11 


3,852 

4.363 

636 

768 

56 

18 

35 

42 


Third 

«  quarter. 

1910. 

4.059 

3.121 

584 

1.286 

37 

20 

18 

131 


Total 

Special  inspections 

Investi^tions: 

Apphcations  for  license 104 

Complaints 92 

Compliances  (number  of  establishments) 2,929 

On  special  orders 189 


60 

48 

3.888 

112 


130  294 

37  177 

3.783  •10.600 

217  518 


9.256 


332 

'318 

t7,923 

474 


Total. 


3.314       4.108       4.167     11.589       9.047 


Observations: 
Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) . 
Tunnel  workings , 


Te^^gja^,  to  stop  work: 


47 

7 


66 

11 


in  tenements  (|  100) 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (f  95)  . 

Articles  in  bakeries  ({  114) 

Unsafe  machinery  (|  81) 

Scaffolding  ({19) 


10 


146 
11 


4 
41 


250 
29 


9 
67 
10 


252 

18 


10 
30 
18 


Total. 


Prosecutions  begunt . 


33 


43 


45 
"64 


140 


58 


TabI*  Vn. —  Ucenaes  for  Tenement  Manvfoctores. 

TBnin  QuiiRTSR,  1911. 


Applications  pending,  June  30 

Applications  received  during  quarter . . : . 


Total. 


On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted 

Applications  refused 

Applications  canceled 

Applications  pending  September  30 

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted. 

Applications  refused  again 

Applications  canceled 


Total 

Licenses  canceled  at  request  of  licensee . . 
Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions . 

Net  increase  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses 

Refused  applications 

Canceled  applications 


New         Re. 
York     mainder 
City,     of  State. 

34     

181               1 

Total. 
34 
182 

Total 

third 

quarter, 

1910. 

34 

271 

215 

1 

216 

305 

s=s=ss 



=== 

189 

19 

1 

6 

1 

190 
19 

1 
6 

228 
53 

4 
20 

==^ 

== 

== 

== 

48 
14 
18 

48 
14 
18 

27 

12 

5 

80 

80 

44 

— 

r=^=: 

■s 

'     - 

5 
33 

5 
33 

18 

4 

==^= 

== 

+199 
+19 

+  1 

+200 
—47 
+19 

+223 
+21 

+9 

Outstanding  Ucenses  September  30.  1911 13.213  451     13.664     13.392 


*  Includes  6,564  first,  and  4,036  subsequent  visits, 
t  Includes  4.803  first,  and  3,120  subsequent  visits. 
X  See  Table  V. 
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factory  inspection. 

Table  Yin.—  Nomber  of  Chfldren'a  EmploTment  Certifleates  lamed  by  Boards  of  Health  In  Firat 

and  Second  Claaa  CItiee. 

Tmno  QuASTBR,  1911.  Third 

' • •  quartert 

Cmr.                                           July.        Aug,        Sept.  Total.  1910. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 366             86          364  806  843 

Brooklyn  Borough 1,332          488       1.565  3,386  2,953 

Manhattan  Borough 1,805          710      2.326  4,841  4,831 

§ueen»  Borough 292           118          376  786  642 

icbmond  Borough 15              7            21  43  59 

Total 3.800       1.409      4,652  *9.861  *9.328 

Buffalo 90             72           149  311  325 

Rochester 200           133           160  493  397 

Syracuse 78             53           108  239  244 

Albany 17             18            20  56  77 

Troy 14             18            91  123  131 

Utica 52            24             51  127  116 

Yonkers 30             19             30  79  ,      63 

Schenectady 30             18            37  86  66 


BUREAU  or  MERCANTILE  INSPECTION. 
Table  UL—  Work  of  the  Deputy  Mercantile  Inapectora. 


Third  Quarter,  1911. 

Third 

Regular  insp 
MercantiU 

Office 

Hotel.... 
Bowling  a 
Places  of  a 

eotions: 

J 

July. 

277 

16 

1 

'.    i 

Aug. 

70 

1 

Sept. 

381 

7 

3 

3 

ToUl. 

728 
23 

1 
3 

4 

luarter, 
1910, 

909 

^eyn.... '..'..'..'.'.'..'.'.'..'.'..'.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

32 

4 

Total 

Special  inspections: 

Mercantile 

Office 

294 
27 

.'    i 

71 

-    -       ■; 

17 

394 

55 
2 

759 

99 
2 

i 

945 
63 

Hotel.... 
Bowling  a] 
Places  of  a 

Total 

ieyn.  ''....'.','.'..'....'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

amusement 

28 

291 
6 

!    i 

17 
68 

57 

218 
4 

4 

102 

677 
10 

4 

1 

63 

Observations: 

Mercantile 

Office 

804 
19 

Hotel.... 
Bowling  al 
Plaoee  of  s 

leys '. .'. 

imusement 

Total 

Investigations: 

Complaints 

Compliances  (number  of  establishments) 

298 

1-  ■■  ■ ,  === 

9 
230 

68 

12 
168 

226 

14 
163 

592 

36 
661 

823 

32 

364 

Total 
Prosecutiona 

239 
.             37 

!      ' ■ '  27 
18 
68 

113 

1 

'.     3 

170 
17 

1 
11 

5 
22 

39 
2 

4 

177 
41 

586 
96 

17 

76 

39 

185 

396 

begunf 

96 

Children  ille 
Under  14 

14  to  l6 

^^^^employed: 

§?S;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

I  Boys 

16 
38 
16 
95 

6 

89 

30 

188 

Total 

Children  for 
Age  provei 
Discharge<i 

Total 

165 

6 
4 
7 

317 

9 
4 
14 

312 

.  T><  A^  tA  /  16  years  4- 

7 

^"*^l«il4tol6?;ar8 

I  for  failure  to  prove  age 

2 

12 

4 

6 

17 

27 

21 

*  Includes  "  mercantile  "  as  well  as  "  manufacturing  "  establishments, 
t  See  Table  V. 
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TABLE  X.—  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  REPORTED  UNDER  SECTIONS  20sk  87  AND  12« 
OF  THE  LABOR  LAW,  THIRD  QUARTER,  1911. 
(a)  Number,  Ace  and  Sex  of  PereoiiB  IiUnred,  hj  Induatriee. 


Inbustby. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
July  1. 

re- 
ported 
after 
Aug.  1. 


AoB  OP  Emplotebs  Injursd  in  Accidknts 
During  Jult-Sbptkmbbb,  Rbpobtbd 
Pbiob  to  Noybmbbb  1. 


Under 
16. 


16-18 
years. 


ISyra. 

+. 


Not 
stated. 


Total 


I.  Stonb.Clat  and  Glass  Pboducts. 
1    Stone     

A. 

M 

F 
M 

F 

M 

■ 

F 
M 

P 

FACTO] 
1 

EtIES. 

1 

13 

/ 
34 

23 
2 

17 

1 

11 

i 

2 

5 

25 

1 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster 

5 

9 

5 

i 

3 

40 
6 

12S 

1 

28 

2 

5   Glass                  

1 

2 

19 

/ 

Total   

M 

F 

M 

F 
M 
P 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

■ 

F 
M 
F 
M 

8 
9 

11 

182 
8 

19 

212 

10 

II.    MbTAM,    MACHnOBS    AND    CON- 
VEY ANCBS. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. . 

1 

1 

3 

/ 

53 

10 
71 

8 
17 

S 
41 

18 

1 

444 

66 

2,280 

17 

446 

SS 

2.182 

1 

211 

93 

1 

105 

16 

13 

26 

93 

8 

96 

io 

3 

6 

22 
2 

2    CoDoer.  lead.  sine,  etc 

13 

2 

619 

75 

3    Iron  and  steel  Droduets 

64 

11 

2,455 

26 

4    Electrical  annaratus 

3 

e 

45 

2 

473 

6    Vehicles        

36 
2,319 

/ 

6    BnAt  and  nhinbiiildinflr  .,....--■  r 

2 

4 

2 

3 

226 

96 

/ 

8.  Instruments  and  appliances 

9.  Sorting  old  metals 

1 
S 

1 

122 

20 
14 

Total   

M 

F 

132 
2 

19 
S 

199 
29 

5,792 
134 

236 

6,246 

180 

III.  Wood  Mantjpacturbs. 
1     Ravt  mill  Droducts ...• 

M 

m 
P 

M 

m 
■ 

F 
M 

F 
M 
F 

9 
22 

i 

1 
13 

29 
224 

/ 
11 
34 

165 

4 

48 

1 
16 

1 

5 
9 

i 

18 
10 

2 

1 
1 

35 

9.     Plftniiur  mill  nroducts 

247 

1 

3 

5 

1 
i 

3 

17 
2 
5 

13 

4!  Wood  turned  and  carved 

6.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

55 

193 
6 

A    Pianos,  ororans.  etc .  .  r 

9 

55 

2 

3 

17 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

51 

3 

39 
2 

527 
7 

46 

1 

615 

10 

IV.  Lbathbb  and  Rubbbb  Goods. 
1.  Leather 

M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

1 

'1 
2 

25 

27 

J 

1 

1 

1 
18 

1 
3 

/ 

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods. . 

2 
3 

3 
1 

63 
6 

27 
6 

36 
8 

4 

1 

88 
8 

30 
6 

6.  Articles  of  peari,  horn,  bone,  hair, 
etc 

1 

1 

2 

39 

9 

Total 

7 

5 

1 

24 
6 

152 
18 

4 
1 

185 

26 
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TABLE  X.— Indaalrial  AeddeHto.  Third  Quarter,  1»11  —  Condimed. 
(a)  NamlMr,  Age  and  Sex  of  Paraona  Injnrcd,  by  ladnatrlea  —  Coatinaad. 


iNDUaTBT. 

Sex. 

Aoci- 
denU 
before 
July  1. 

re- 
ported 
after 
Aug.  1. 

Aoa  or  Emplotbcs  Injured  in  Accidents 
During      Jult-September,       Rbported 
Prior  to  November  1. 

Under 
16. 

16-18 
years. 

ISyrs. 

Not 
stated. 

Total 

A.  FA 

V.  Cbsmicau,  Oiu,  Paints,  Etc. 
1.  Drugs  ftnd  rtieniii*als           .    . 

CTO] 

M 

P 
M 
P 

M 

• 

• 

P 
M 
P 

RIES  — C 

lonliniud. 

10 

387 

1^ 

6 

1 

3 

25 

2Q 
/ 

fig 

9 

38 

i 

1 

435 

$ 

2.  Paints,  dyes  and  colors 

13 

5 

3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils.. . 

1 

1 

3 

6.  Mineral  oil  products 

25 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics. . . 

1 
5 
1 
/ 

21 

0^ 

7.  Miscellaneoxis  chemical  products . 

3 
1 

Total 

M  i               4 

1       •? 

607 
IS 

39 

558 

P 

1 

19 

VI.  Paper  and  Tvvf. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper 

M 

P 

2 

2 

•              8 

338 
5 

10 

/ 

358 

^ 

VII.  Pbxntino  and  Papsb  Goods. 

M 

P 
M 
P 
M 

2 
J 
7 
B 

1 
B 
4 
B 

16 

19 

25 

7 

43 
2 

4 

6 

26 

64 

'  3.  Printing  and  book  making 

4.  Wall  paper 

69 

215 

5/ 

2 

Total 

M 
P 

0 
5 

5 

4 

41 
26 

206 
66 

29 
6 

281 

iOO 

VIII.  TaxTiLsa. 
1.  Silk  and  silk  goods 

M 

P 
M 

P 
M 
P 
M 

P 

M 

P 
M 

P 
M 
P 

4 
1 
9 
» 
8 
£ 
6 
4 

h 

4 

8 
7 
79 
»8 
70 
IS 
81 
14 

10 
9 

11 
5 

35 
4 

4 
1 
1 
/ 
1 
/ 
4 
S 

2 

/ 
1 

i 

1 

16 

p 

4 

1 

90 

SI 

8.  Cotton  goods 

2 

81 

16 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

1 
/ 

2 

1 

93 

6.  Other  tezUleeof  silk,  wool  or  cot- 
ton  

13 

6-  I^lax.  hemp  and  iute  manufactures 

16 
16 

6 

7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc 

1 

3 
5 

40 
8 

Total 

M 

P 

5 
3 

7 

34 

18 

294 

80 

14 
8 

349 

106 

IX.  Clotbiko,  MiLUNXRT,  Laun- 
DRT,  Etc. 

1.   Mad'h  njnthipg 

M 

P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 

4 
5 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

30 

JW 

4 

2 
5 
5 
/ 
7 

1 

2 

4 

i 

i 

1 

40 

2.  Womfin>  clothing 

t9 

4 

1 

4 

6 
30 

6 

4.  Women's  headwear 

2 

1 
1 

^ 

5,  Miscellaneous  needle  work 

/ 

0.  Laundering,  custom  dyeing,  etc. 
7.  Clip  wTt>ng 

1 
2 

2 
t 

9 

10 

2 

Total 

M 

P 

6 

4 

3 

12 

e 

76 
S9 

4 
7 

94 

: 

J^ 
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TABLE  X.—  Indnslrial  Aeddente.  Third  Quarter,  1911  —  Contiiined. 
(a)  Number,  Ace  and  Sex  of  Peraons  Injured,  by  Indnatrlea  —  Continncd. 


iNDDflTRT. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
July  1, 

re- 
ported 
after 
Aug.  1. 


Age  or  Emplotees  Injured  in  Accxdbntb 
During  Jult-Septxmber,  Rbpokted 
Prior  to  Novrmbbr  1. 


Under 
16. 


16-18 
years. 


ISyrs. 


Not 
sUted. 


Total 


A. 
X.  Food,  Liquors  and  Tobacco. 

2.  Provisions 

FAC 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 

TORIES 
2 

—  C(mclu 
k 

ded. 

2 

/ 
2 

/ 
1 

284 

8 

'] 

37 

119 

I 
37 

te 

9 

/ 
12 

6 

2 

i 
25 

295 

IS 
85 

3.  Dairy  products 

/ 

M 
44 

£ 

4.   Bakery  products,   confectionery, 
etc 

6 

1 

8 
6 

7 

130 

SO 

5.  ^overages 

3 

1 

183 

/ 

6.  Tobacco  products 

1 

SR 

i 

38 

Total 

M 

F 

11 

2 

e 

21 
18 

698 
6£ 

54 
5 

775 

8S 

XI.  Water,  Light  and  Power. 
1.  Water 

M 

« 

F 
M 

• 

3 

168 

1 

229 

4 
1 

i 

is 

3 

2.  Gas 

1 

170 

J 

4.  Electric  light  and  power 

5.  Steam  heat  and  power 

3 

1 

2 

245 

4 

6.  Garbage  disposal,  etc 

1 

Total 

M 
F 

3 

1 

3 

405 

1 

14 

423 

1 

XII.  Building  Industrt  (Shops). 
b.  Paint  shops 

M 

4 

4 

XIII.  Miscellaneous. 
1.  Elevators  in  tenant  factory  build- 
ings  

M 

2 


2 

2.  Warehousing  and  cold  storage .  . . 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

M 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Total  —  Factories 

M 

F 

230 

47 
12 

404 
106 

9.181 
430 

471 
B6 

10,103 
S74 

1.  Mines 

B.  M 

■ 

INES  AND  C 
M                lA 

lUARRIE 

-S. 

97 
116 

7 
15 

104 

2.  Quarries 

m 

2 

1 

2 

133 

-  Mines  and  Quarries . 

Total - 

M 

18 

1 

2 

212 

22 

237 
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TABLE  X.—  Indastrlal  Aeddenta,  Fonrtli  Quarter,  1911  —  Continacd. 
(a)  Nomber,  Age  and  Sex  of  Peraona  Injnrad,  by  Indaatriea  —  Condaded. 


Indubtbt. 


Sex. 


Acci- 
dents 
before 
July  1, 

re- 
ported 
after 
Auk.  1. 


AoB  or  Emplotbb8  Injured  in  Accidbntb 
During  Jult-Auqubt,  Rxported  Prior 
to  noveubbr  1. 


Vnder 
Id. 


15-18 
years. 


ISyra. 


Not 
stoted. 


Total 


C.  BUIL 
I.  Excavating. 

DIN( 

M 

• 

3  AND  I 

11 
0 

SNGINEl 
2 

BRING. 

12 
2 

1,124 

811 

7 

191 
78 

1,829 

2.  Shafts  and  tunnels 

891 

3    Drv>dging                       .    .    . 

7 

ToUl          

M 

20 

2 

14 

1.942 

269 

2,227 

II.  Erbctino     and     Structural 

Work. 
1 .  Iron  and  steel 

M 

• 
• 

m 

4 
45 
30 
21 

15 

1 
i 

2 

4 
6 
2 

1 

259 
324 

447 
216 

59 

54 

58 
39 
10 

2 

316 

2.  Masonry 

386 

3    Concrete 

•     493 

4.  Wood 

228 

6.  Structural  work,  branch  not  speci- 
fied  

62 

Total 

M 

115 

2 

15 

1.305 

163 

1,485 

III.  Finishing  and  Furnishing. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal) 

2    Sheet  metal  work 

M 

m 
m 
* 
m 

m 

1 

6 

31 

2 

3 

24 

118 

251 

66 

6 

i 

5 
11 
21 

6 

6 

37 

3.  Wood  finishing 



1 

8 

4.  Glasing 

4 

6.  Painting  and  decorating 

10 
2 
G 

2 

29 

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc 

1 
1 

130 

8.  Electric  wiring  and  installation. . . 

9.  Installation  of  machinery,  boilers, 

elevators,  etc     

273 
72 

Total    

M 

24 

3 

501 

50 

554 

IV'.  Wrbcking  and  Moving 

M 

23 

1 

24 

V.  Other  or  Miscbllanbous. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving 

2.  Railroad  construction 

M 

• 

• 

6 
22 

i 

1 
1 
3 

86 

812 

66 

5 

34 

2 

92 

848 

3    Dock  bxiildinir 

71 

Total 

M 

28 

1 

5 

964 

41 

1,011 

Total  —  Building  and  Engi- 
neering    .   .  r 

M 

187 

5 

37 

4.735 

524 

5,301 

Grand  Total   

M 
F 
T 

444 

es 

466 

53 

li 

65 

443 
106 
54Q 

14.128 

430 

14,558 

1,017 

ie 

1,043 

15,641 

16,215 
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Table  X.~  Indnstrfal  Acddenta. 
(b)  Put  of  Peraon  I^Jwed,  Natara 


Causk. 
(n.  e.  G.=:  not  elaewbera  claMified.] 


Total 


RXAO  AND  NSCK. 


Pabt  or  Pbbson  Injttbsd  (Numbeb  or 


Total. 


Thereof 
eyes. 


Trunk 

(ex- 
cept 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries) 


Arms 

or 
hands. 


Fin- 
gers. 


Legs 

or 
feet. 


Mechanical  Powir. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors    (engines,    dynamos,    flywheels, 
etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  puUesrs 

Conveving  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.).. . 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  c. 

Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machines: 

Saws 

Planers  and  jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers 

Calendars  and  other  paper  making  ma- 
chines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

Printing  presses 

Linotype  machines 

Textile  raacninerv: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers,  knitting  machines  and  other 
textile  machinery 

Sewing  machines,  etc 

lAundry  machines 

Other  textile  machinery 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers. . . 

Shears 

Rollers 

Power  tools  (chippers,  etc.) 

Other 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emory  wheels, 
etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery,  es- 
tablishments, etc 

Machines  not  elsewhere  classified 

Total 


A.  FAC 

78 

7 

5 

26 

30 

4 

17 
129 

1 
2 

6 

14 

10 
103 

1 

3 

6 

7 
30 

1 
1 

5 
8 

7 

i 

3 

180 

19 

3 

4 

68 

58 

12 

95 

16 

6 

9 

4 

44 

107 

18 

5 

9 

41 

27 

209 

36 

1 

14 

26 

63 

49 

66 

8 

1 

10 

8 

6 

19 

290 

12 

3 

22 

42 

204 

3 

104 

2 

2 

1 

16 

81 

1 

17 
3 
2 

62 

1 

1 
1 

14 

2 

45 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

20 

2 

i 

2 

14 

69 

4 

3 

15 

40 

4 

155 
69 

1 
2 

11 
17 

143 
44 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19 
23 
18 

1 

3 

4 
3 

13 

14 
19 
10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

23 

4 

1 

1 

4 

10 

4 

17 
43 

4 

4 

11 
37 

2 

2 

2 

15 
62 

4 
19 

8 
35 

2 

3 

1 

3 

33 
364 

4 
19 

27 
322 

2 

15 

5 

2 

3 

223 

50 

39 

5 

49 

104 

11 

27 
139 

3 
43 

5 
34 

19 
60 

37 

1 

1 

25 

2 

1 

2 

4 

13 

4 

60 

4 

1 

8 

46 

2 

25 

2 

i 

4 

14 

^ 

77 

40 

22 

2 

8 

22 

5 

.   202 

32 

15 

4 

39 

114 

12 

139 

5 

2 

2 

34 

94 

3 

250 

234 

243 

2 

2 

100 

47 

40 

3 

12 

34 

1 

19 
260 

3 
44 

15 
156 

1 

32 

12 

7 

16 

3.876 

668 

435 

111 

599 

2.104 

256 

*  As  in  last  eolumn 
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TUrdQaartM^,  Ull  — < 

cf  iBjsry  and  Nvmfter  ef  Deaths. 


Casbs). 

Natuhk  or 

IN/UBT  (NuuBU  or  Casis). 

Com- 
plete 

anoeor 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juiiee. 

parte 
or 

other. 

tions. 

Bums. 

Cute. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 

and 

dislo- 

cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effecte 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

TORIEl 

3. 

7 

20 
3 

67 
2 
9 

44 

25 

41 

57 

9 

81 

19 

5 

1 

1 

6 

i 

1 

22 

8 

31 

2 

6 

40 

6 

16 

35 

5 

146 

63 

7 

2 

11 
1 

16 
3 
3 

32 

31 
28 
55 
23 

18 

4 
1 
1 

8 

7 

9 

4 
14 

7 

2 

24 

1 

1 

1 

10 

19 

16 

7 

21 

13 

6 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

::::::. 

2 

14 

3 

1 
5 
3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
11 

6 
3 
8 
2 

4 

11 
34 

24 
17 
48 
24 

41 
16 
8 

2 

4 

9 

1 

48 
28 

3 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
19 

fi 

27 

76 

34 

2 

13 
18 
9 

7 

4 
7 
1 
29 
9 

166 
71 

8 
27 
12 
17 

8 
11 
70 

7. 
3 

18 

4 
73 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 
i 

31 
10 
14 

43 

8 
1 

4 
2 
9 

24 

13 

2 

5 

3 

16 

11 
13 

11 

2 

1 

1 
1 

4 

18 
6 

1 

1 
2 
4 
8 

3 
2 
5 
12 
5 

29 

14 

6 

8 

4 

3 

4 

15 

22 

10 
3 

8 

1 
33 

5 
1 
2 
1 

3 

1 
6 
6 
3 

63 

67 

1 

29 

3 

8 

4 

28 

23 

12 

221 

44 

6 
31 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

i 

8 

4 
1 

4 

2 
3 

7 

6 
33 

1 
10 
10 

1G2 
76 
11 
68 

5 
31 

6 
22 
82 

41 
22 
30 

7 
116 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 

3 

83 

11 
1 
4 
2 

12 
2 
1 
8 

5 

1 
2 

10 
16 

3 

4 

2 
1 

i 

i 

1 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

132 

1.203 

38 

1.191 

480 

63 

62 

=11,111111 

849 

333 

14 

of  preceding  teble. 
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TABLE  X.— iDdnstrfal  AccMenta, 
(b)  Part  of  Person  IiOored,  Nature  of 


Total 

Part 

or  Pbhson  Injurkd  (Numbkb  or 

Caubb. 

READ  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juriea). 

Anna 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

[n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  clMufied.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
cyea. 

Lees 

or 
feet. 

Hbat  and  Eubctrxcitt. 
Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

2 

86 

23 

161 

113 

22 

123 

22 

03 

260 

1 
14 

8 
15 
54 
12 
27 

A.  FACT 

1 
17 

6 

9 

1 
,       1 

Ii 

rORIES 

Explosion  and  i^tion  of  gases,  dust,  eto 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

Caustics. . .' 

7 
4 
5 

47 
5 

23 

2 

13 

1 

30 

2 

45 

19 

1 

4 

34 

16 

Explosion  of  molten  metal 

5 

Otner  accidents  from  molten  metal 

2 

20 

3 

32 
107 

GO 

Vats,  pans,  etc.   (containing  hot  liquids  or 
caustics) .  •. 

16 

Etectricitv 

17 
48 

14 
32 

6 

2 

Fire  and  heat  n.  c.  c 

31 

Total 

905 

196 

137 

23 

258 

61 

169 

Fall  op  Pcrson. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

107 

105 

117 

58 

11 

61 

164 

104 

40 

63 

9 

11 
9 

4 

i 

i 

18 
25 
27 
10 
3 
19 
36 
18 
17 
10 

25 

22 

17 

3 

6 
4 

5 
2 

26 
21 
30 

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc 

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc 

26 
2 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

4 
10 
2 

4 
8 

9 

52 

24 

7 

6 

2 
11 
8 
2 
6 

21 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

41 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

45 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  of  tool 

6 

AU  others T.    

11 

Total 

820 

61 

2 

183 

165 

46 

229 

Wbiobtb  and  Falling  Objects. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc 

5 

92 

55 

410 

62 

472 
839 

315 

8 

61 

2 

3 

3 

49 

6 

63 
121 

40 

8 

1 
13 
14 
58 

7 

201 
329 

131 

1 

23 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

11 

4 

109 

25 

34 
23 

15 

1 
1 

3 

1 

4 

10 

2 

14 

1 

28 
68 

13 

1 
6 

47 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

27 

OtSer  or  indefinite 

165 

Falling  tools   or  objects  dropped   by  other 
persons 

22 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  in  course  of  manufact\ire  or  repair 
by  injured  person 

144 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand. 

Objects   being   loaded   or   unloaded   on 

vehicles 

283 
103 

Other  or  indefinite 

5 

All  other  or  indefinite 

19 

Total 

2.310 

223 

8 

143 

285 

778 

815 

Vehicles  and  animals 

212 

8 



25 

31 

44 

92 

MiaCBLLANEOUS. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 
etc.) 

826 
119 

706 
83 
167 

444 

7 
193 

61 

68 
7 

74 
3 

6 
1 

19 
6 

7 
1 

199 
20 

238 
49 

377 
32 

349 
24 

76 

Striking  against  or  catching  between  edges, 

projecting  parts,  n.  e.  c 

Cut  on  glass 

6 

49 
2 

Stepping  on  nidi,  sliver,  eto 

166 

Flymg  objects  not  from  machines,  tools  or 

380 

329 

4 

33 

16 

10 

Inhalation  of  poisonous  gases. 

All  other  causes * ....  ^    . 

22 

2 

6 

44 

77 

26 

Total 

2,545 

672 

416 

42 

683 

876 

335 

Total  —  Factorial 

10,677 

1.828 

997 

627 

1,921 

3.907 

1.896 
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Third  Qawter,  ini  —  Conllaaed. 

Injorf  a  nd  Nwnbw  ef  DMths  —  Contfaiacd. 


In- 
ternal 

in- 
Junas. 


Several 
parU 

or 
other. 


Katurx  or  Injury  (Numbbb  of  Casbs). 


Laoera- 
tioiui. 


Buma. 


Cute. 


BruiMB. 


Spraina 

and 

dialo- 

eationa. 


Frac- 
ture. 


Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas. 
etc. 


Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 
■ever- 
ance  or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deatha 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 


—  Conc/i 

ided. 

2 
34 

1 

24 

■      7 

48 

14 

4 

13 

3 
31 
54 

2 

2 

i 

i 

1 

44 

20 

160 

104 

20 

119 

21 

76 

220 

6 

2 

1 
9 
2 
2 

1 

15 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

33 

3 

'. '  * 

198 

7 

783 

39 

1 

1             33 

42 

10 

2 

1 

22 

21 

29 

13 

6 

6 

13 

4 

,1 

11 

14 

11 

8 

1 

6 

21 

16 

6 

6 

14 
11 
11 
8 

20 
25 
23 
15 

4 
12 
41 
18 
11 
12 

19 
20 
24 
11 

1 
17 
36 
29 

5 
10 

10 
7 
6 
3 
1 
8 
9 
8 
3 
5 

2 

33 

28 

42 

13 

4 

16 

21 

21 

6 

8 

3 
1 

1 
2 
1 

? 

1 
34 
11 

6 
10 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

129 

99 

8 

106 

181 

172 

60 

21           192 

6 

1 

1 

8 

5 

13 

8 
6 

8 

1 

9 

6 

85 

20 

109 
170 

48 

1 
5 

2 

35 

23 

153 

18 

138 
268 

104 

2 

21 

2 

14 
10 
62 

5 

67 
67 

38 
2 
9 

5 

1 

""'2 

21 
13 
84 

18 

131 
241 

101 

1 
17 

1 

i 

1 

2 

4 
1 
8 

27 
72 

13 

4 

8 

2 

17 

1 

10 
21 

10 
2 
3 

1 

4 
9 

6 

5 

12 

7 

1 

4 

4 

21 

54 

627 

6 

454 

764 

129 

74 

266 

33 

3 

12 

47 

2 

27 

86 

12 

12 

26 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 
4 

4 

173 
2S 

141 
7 
S 

21 





>              4 

387 
67 

45£ 

74 
154 

114 

137 
2G 

63 

10 


S 

a 

1 

111 
9 

34 
2 

4 

284 

5 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I           U 

4 
IC 



\ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

\            32 

I              ] 

6€ 

(            U 

)            21 

4 

4fi 

»               1 

1 

4 

[           34 

I          411 

I            IC 

1.307 

^          25t 

)            4( 

>            14 

S 

(            492 

12 

2 

3( 

)          55( 

}      2,39^ 

\          84( 

)      3.124 

I      1.77( 

)       4o: 

r          225 

41 

{        1,86£ 

\            37t 

:  ••■-■              = 

:|_2 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  X.— iBdulriiU  Acddenls 
(b)  Part  orPenoiM  Injwed.  Natwe  of 


Total 
caaeB.* 

Past  or  Puaox  Injttbxd  (Numbbb  op 

Caubb. 

HSAD  AKS  NECK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in. 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

[n.  e.  G.=  not  elMwhere  cbwmfied.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyea. 

Lees 

or 
feet. 

MsCRAMICiLL  POWBB. 

Transmission  of  power: 

Gearins 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pxilleys 

Conveying  ana  hoisting  machinery: 

Ebvatora  and  hoists 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. . . 

Other  or  indefinite 

Derricks,  cranes,  shovels,  etc 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. 

Swinging  of  load,  bucket,  etc 

Loadmg  or  unloading 

Other  or  indefinite 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e.  < 
Locomotives  uid  cars 

Boarding  or  alightiny 

Coupling  or  unooupbng 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Struck  by  train 

Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc.: 

Crushers  and  mixers 

Drills,  hammers,  etc 

Total 

HSAT  AND  ELBCnUCITT. 

Explosives: 

Blasts 

Delayed  or  premature  shots 

Tamping 

Drilhng  into  blasts  (misfires) 

Other  (including  flving  objects) . . . 
Injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids. . . 

Explosion  of  molten  metal 

Electricity 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  c 

Total 

Fall  op  Person. 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings 

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc 

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc 

Falls  by  slipping,  n.  e.  o 

Falls  by  slipping  of  tool,  n.  e.  c 

Other  or  indefimte 

Total 

WsiaRT^  AND*  Fallino  OsjEcra. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (quarries) 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (mines) 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

Other  or  indefinite 

Falling   tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 
persons 


3 

1 

1 

5 

] 

).  MINI 
'  3 

:S  AND 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
4 
7 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
12 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 
4 
4 
3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

38 

8 

2 

4 

5 

9 

9 

13 

7 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 
2 

4 
4 
2 
2 
3 

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 



1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

i 

1 



24 

8 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

13}             3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Q 
10 
6 

1 
8 

1 

1 
2 

i 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 

3 

2 

1 

8 
2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^  As  in  last  column 
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TUrd  QMrtar,  1»11  —  ConllanML 

Injury  and  Namber  of  Deaths  —  Contlmied. 


CAtttB), 

Natubji  of  Ikjuby  (Numbbr  of  CABSa). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 

loBSOf 

member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 
re-    i 

ported! 

to 
Novem- 

ber.l. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

a___-__i 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 

and 

dislo- 

caUons. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

parts 

or 
other. 

QUARB 

lES. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

12 

7 

9 

1 

1 

8 

3 

2 

3 

3 

7 

2 

1 
3 
2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

7 

0 

3 

3 

2 

7 

2 

*  ' 

1 

2 

i 
1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 
2 
1 

2 

4 
3 

' i 

2 

7 
1 

2 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

4 
1 

"■ 

2 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  X.— .iBdutrU  Acddents. 
(b)  Part  of  Person  IiUvred,  Nmtnre  ttf 


Total 
cases.* 

Pabt 

Cause. 

BEAD  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 
(cx- 

in- 
temal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

(n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

Lew 

or 
feet. 

Wexohts  ahd  Falling  Objects— (Conc/'d). 
Fall  or  weight  of  objecU  being  handled  by 

injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair  by 

injured  person 

8 
16 
15 

2 

I 

1 
2 

J.  MINI 

3 

10 

8 

:S  AND 

4 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand . 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

All  other  or  indefinite 

1 
2 

1 
1 

4 

i 

Total 

?? 

10 

2 

5 

5 

31 

23 

Vehicles  and  Animals. 

Boarding  or  alighting 

1 

5 

1 

19 

1 
1 
2 

Coxipling  or  unrnupling 

1 

2 

2 

Fall' from  wagons,  cars,  etc. , .  .^ 

1 

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc 

1 

5 

1 

12 

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc 

Kir-k'pui»h,  hjte,  etc.  of  animals. 

1 

Other  or  indefinite 

1 

1 

Total 

30 

1 

1 

2 

9 

15 

Hand  Tools. 
Hammers,  hatchets,  etc 

18 

1 
7 

11 

0 

3 


2 

1 

2 

Knives,  saws,  etc 

Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

26 

14 

10 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Miscellaneous. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between,  edges, 

projecting  parte,  n.  e.  c 

12 
1 
2 

3 

6 

5 

1 
1 

6 

1 

Cut  on  glass 

Stepping  on  nail,  sliver,  etc 

1 

Flymg  objects,  not  from  machine,  tool  or  cx- 

3 

1 

2 

All  other  causes 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

24 

4 

2 

8 

7 

3 

Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries 

2371           48 

21 

16 

28 

69 

61 

Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  flywheels,  etc) 

20 

16 

18 

2 

2 

41 

1 
6 

C.  Bl 

5 
2 
3 

[JILDIN 

8 

6 

13 

G  AND 
4 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

4 

2 

Gearing 

1 

Shafting 

1 

Belts  and  pulleys 

1 
2 

6 

1 
5 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  hoists 

6 

9 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. . . 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Struck  by  elevators,  etc 

3 
9 

7 
4 

.   it 

246 

1 
2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Struck  by  counterweight 

1 
2 

Caught  between  elevator  and  shaft, 
etc 

5 

70 

5 

0*b**r  or  indpfinit^*  .... 

2 
63 

2 

Derricks,  cranes,  shoveli,  etc 

2 

16 

26 

47 

*  As  in  last  column 
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Tkird  Qurter,  1»11  ^ 
IiUvr  ami  NulMr  of 


Dm«]i8  —  ContlaaML 


In- 
ternal 

in- 
juriM. 


Savwkl 
parts 

or 
other. 


Natdbs  or  iKJumr  (Numbbb  or  Casw). 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Bums. 


Cuts. 


Bruises. 


Sprains 
and 
dislo- 


Frao- 
tuies. 


Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 


Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 


loss  of 


or  i>art 
at  tame 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 


QUARB 

JES  — < 

7oncludM 

L 

1 
2 
2 

6 
5 

4 
1 

i 

i 

1 

6 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

27 

0 

26 

5 

4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

10 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 

15 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 
1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

6 

1 

0 

1 

.  _ 



1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

24 

54 

11 

41 

64 

10 

11 

2 

44 

7 

3 

ENQIN 

EERINC 
2 

3. 

12 

7 
8 

1 

6 
2 
6 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
0 

1 

13 

10 

6 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

3 
6 

1 
2 

1 

1 

83 

1 
4 
2 

2 

4 
2 
2 

2 

2 

62 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4 

2 

84 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

25 

' 

1 

2 
55 

1 
2 

1 
5 

1 

18 

7 

of  pfeoeding  table. 
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TABLE  X.— iDduCrfal  AccUeiUa, 
(b)  Part  of  PanoB  Ivjwed*  N«te«  mi 


Total 
cases.  ^ 

Pabt 

or  Pesson  Imjvbmd  (Nuicbkb  or 

Cause. 

Tnmk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

(n.  e.  c.:=  not  elsewhere  clMsified.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

LecB 

or 

feet. 

MacHAincAL  Powebs — Concluded. 
Conyeyinc  and  hoistinc  machinery  —  ConcCd: 
Breaking  or  supping  of  apparatus. . . 

Swinging  of  loaa,  bucket,  etc 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

T..rmding  or  unloading 

28 
105 

8 

36 

60 

105 

207 

6 
29 

1 
1 

7 
6 

C.  B 

2 

11 

2 

4 

7 

17 

22 

UILDIN 

1 
18 

3 
16 
32 
17 

9 

Q  AND 

5 

26 

1 

5 
13 
20 
29 

1 
2 
5 
14 

7 

Other  or  indefinite  7.    

8 

Locomotives  and  ears 

24 
68 

Boarding  or  alighting .  , , 

Coupling  or  uncoupling 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Struck  by  train 

Fall  from  train 

26 

14 
5 
44 
88 
12 
18 

23 
51 
7 
7 
14 
29 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
8 

4 
1 

5 

15 
5 

3 

4 
15 
2 
6 

7 
15 

6 

7 
1 
3 

4 
10 
2 
2 
3 
1 

2 

2 

8 
14 
5 
3 
2 
15 

12 

27 

2 

Other  or  indefinite 

4 

Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc.: 

Crushers  and  mixers 

9 

1 
4 

1 

Drilla,  hamjners,  etc 

SawB 

5 

Grindstones,  etc 

2 
6 

4 

2 

Pile  drivers 

3 

Other  or  indefinite 

6 

Total 

788 

149 

17 

43 

102 

176 

171 

Heat  akd  Electrxcxtt. 
Explosives 

26 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blasts) . . . 
Blasts 

2 

24 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Delayed  or  premature  shots 

TftFnping ! 

2 

3 

6 
14 
24 

3 
49 
15 

6 
89 
65 

1 

Drillingmto  blasts  (misfizes) 

Other 

1 
5 
2 
2 
8 
3 
2 
10 
9 

1 

i 

1 
2 
10 

1 

2 

1 
3 

Explosion  of  bouers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

Caustics  Qime) 

1 

2 
2 
3 

1 
6 

1 

2 

i 

2 

15 

3 

3 

31 

20 

1 
1 

8 

1 

11 

4 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

1 

Electricity 

5 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  c 

4 

Total 

277 
75 

42 
6 

16 

6 
13 

86 
13 

14 

1 

30 

Fall  or  Pebson. 
From  ladders 

14 

By  breaking  of  ladder.           .    . 

8 

22 

43 

2 

129 

1 

1 

11 

2 

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  ladder 

8 
6 

i 

4 

5 

8 

Other  or  indefinite 

From  scaffolds   

14 

16 

19 

2 

31 

By  breaking  of  scaffold 

37 

16 
3 
18 
55 
45 
127 

2 

1 
1 
4 
6 
7 
16 

i 

8 
14 

7 
3 

8 

By  breaking  or  slipping  of  tackles  or 
supports 

6 

By  tlltin/i  of  scaffold 

By  slippmg  or  tilting  of  loose  bouds 

Other  or  indefinite 

1 
8 
4 
16 

2 

i 

4 
14 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings 

15 

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc 

28 

*  As  itt  last  ootum 
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TUrd  QMitar,  1»11  —  Contfamed. 

I«jarf  and  Nwnbw  of  DmUm  —  ConUniwd. 


In- 
ternal 

in- 
juriM. 


Several 
parte 

or 
other. 


Natuxb  or  Injubt  (Numbbb  op  CABsa). 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Burns. 


Cuts. 


Bruises. 


Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 


Frac- 
tures. 


Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 


Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 
•eyer- 
ance  or 
loss  of 
member 
or  {>art 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 


BNGIN 

EBRIN( 

7 

15 

2 

2 

7 

22 

64 

5 
33 

3 
16 
28 
23 
34 

tinued. 

2 

1 

2 

13 
1 
2 
7 

12 
12 

7 
26 
1 
4 
17 
24 
53 

1 

1 

2 

15 

4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
0 
16 

10 
25 
1 
12 
14 
33 
76 

1 

i 

1 
4 
2 

7 

13 

3 
2 

1 

20 

28 

7 

3 

2 
3 

2 
6 
1 
7 
14 
1 
3 

8 
12 
2 
2 
3 
11 

3 
5 
2 

11 
25 

4 
3 

1 
10 

8 
1 
5 

i 

3 

10 
2 
2 
18 
34 
6 
4 

4 
13 

3 

1 

3 
10 

2 

2 

1 

i 

4 

1 
7 

0 

10 

6 

2 

4 
6 

11 
1 

1 

4 

2 
2 

2 

1 
4 
6 

2 
3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

144 

217 

4 

06 

179 

26 

40 

217 

24 

27 

10 

5 

10 

3 

1 

■! 

6 

2 

2 
8 

1 
0 

1 
2 

1 

5 

1 

>; 

6 

2 

1 
3 

i 

1 
12 

4 

1 

1 
3 

2 

•  1 
3 

24 

2 
40 
15 
6 
67 
42 

4 
5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

34 
29 

3 

2 

27 

1 

1 

12 

22 



00 

8 

195 

10 

5 

1 

l|      22 

35 

1 

14 

20 

7 

1 

2 

16 

12 

0 

28 

6 
0 

13 
2 

46 

1 
3 
3 

1 
4 

11 

2 
3 

7 

ij 

3 

i:::::::: 

3 

7 
16 

2 
67 

i 

2 

1 

is 

1 

6 

25 

12 

15' 

3 

12 

6 

1 

8 

10 

13 

61 

4 

2 

1 

6 

1 
12 

1 
1 

8 
2 

6 

4 

1 
1 
1 

8 
0 
18 

14 

10 
1 
0 
23 
10 
67 

2 

I 

1 

2 
2 

1 
5 

4 

11 
12 
26 

1 
5 
3 
0 

i 

i 

2 
6 

of  praoedinffltabte. 
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TABLE  X.— iBdnfltrlal  AeddoUa. 
(b)  Part  ofPenoB  Injured.  Smtun  ef 

Total 
cases.* 

Pabt  or  Pbrson  Injubxd  (Nummt  or 

Cause. 

[n.  e.  c.7=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 

HXAD  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

Legs 
or 

feet. 

On  stairs,  steps,  etc 

11 
53 

109 
69 
10 

172 

1 

5 

11 

0 

1 

i2 

8 

1 

23 

C.  BX 

JILDIN< 

S  AND 
7 

Into  tienches,  ezcayations,  etc 

7 
27 
15 

3 
27 

14 

6 

1 
4 

16 

Fall  by  slipping,  n.  e.  o 

Fall  by  tripping,  n.  e.  o 

Fall  by  slipping  of  tools 

34 

23 

5 

Other  or  indefinite 

15 

•. 

41 

Total 

800 

83 

1 

106 

131 

29 

214 

WSZOBTB  AND  FALLING  ObjSCTS. 

Falling  objects  not  dropped 

l£bck,' earth,  etc.  (open  excavations) 

Rook,  earth,  etc.  (tunnels) 

99 
80 
23 
23 
455 

176 

17 
31 

1 

4 

212 

83 

2 

6 

2 

14 

4 

1 

3 

33 

13 

10 

16 

2 

3 

61 

23 

8 
9 
6 
3 
42 

21 

38 

10 

Pile  of  material  or  part  Uiereof 

11 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

10 

84 

ions 

31 

FaU  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by  in- 
jured  person 

Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair  by 

186 

388 

246 

15 

26 

16 
10 

8 

8 
20 
10 

15 
39 
39 

1 
2 

62 

159 

98 

9 

8 

73 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

Other  or  indefinite 

147 

84 

5 

All  other  or  indefinite , , , 

5 

ll 

Total 

1,716 

387 

9 

106 

201 

424 

504 

Vbbiclbs  and  Aniuals. 
Doarding  or  alighting 

7 
1 
13 
25 
23 
69 
49 
22 
123 

1 

5 

CouDHnJ  or  up^ouDlTna ....-, 

1 
4 
4 
2 
4 
17 
3 
7 

1 
4 

2 

1 
1 
5 
6 
1 
5 

4 

Collinons  or  derailments.  ^  ...  ^ ,,,..- ,.,  -  - 

15 

FaU  from  wagons,  cars,  etc 

7 
2 
8 
2 
3 

g 

Struck  by  wagons,  pars,  etc 

3 
3 
3 
2 

48 

Onmi>  waffons.  ears,  etc   

12 

Kick,  push,  bite,  etc.  of  fLnimAlif ,,,,,,.,... 

9 

Other  or  indefinite .    

4 

Total 

232 

23 

16 

20 

42 

106 

Hand  Tools. 
Hammers,  hatchets,  etc r . . . . , . 

423 
43 
96 

169 

2 

26 

70 
2 
2 

7 

66 
13 
16 

111 
20 
38 

78 

Knives,  saws,  etc 

7 

Bars  and  prsdng  tools,  etc ................. 

16 

Total 

661 

186 

74 

7 

94 

169 

100 

MXSOBLLANaOUS. 

Striking:  against,  or  catching  between,  edges, 

projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Out  on  glfuw 

393 

20 

320 

82 

8 

104 

29 
2 

2 

9 

183 
13 

132 

4 

88 
1 

Stepping  on  n^il,  diver,  etc 

320 

Flying^  objects  not  from  machine,  tool  or  ex- 

64 

64 



6 

6 

7 

Poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 

16 

1 

4 

18 

i3 

43 

Total 

927 

111 

67 

13 

219 

156 

409 

Total  —  Building  and  Engineering. . 

6.301 

981 

67 

297 

853 

1.009 

1.683 

Grand  Total 

16.215 

2,857 

1,075 

840 

2,802 

4,975 

3.490 
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Third  QMitar,  1911  -- 
Injnnr  aad  Nnmb«r  of 


DmOw  —  Condiktod. 


Cammb). 

Satubm  of  Ijmuby  (Numbbr 

• 

or  Casbs). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loesof 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Novem- 
ber 1. 

In- 
ternal 

jnriee. 

Several 
parte 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cute. 

Bruisee. 

Sprahis 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

ENGIN 

1 

EERIN( 

1 
15 
9 
8 

3  — Cofi 

xludtd. 

1 

4 

20 

17 

3 

•     15 

2 
18 
26 
17 

2 
54 

4 
6 
18 
8 

1 
18 

2 
3 
3 
2 

2 

2 
18 
20 
16 

1 
54 

2 
21 
8 
3 
19 

i 

1 

2 

i 

2 

62 

6 

4 



5 

3 

234 

86 

6 

74 

198 

91 

67 

6 

272 

1 

18 

12 
10 
3 

16 

27 

9 

8 
122 

42 

»• 

10 

19 

1 

2 

94 

41 

29 
11 

4 

6 

100 

39 

6 

i 

1 
2 

11 
7 
4 
2 

11 

2 

i 

27 

15 

4 

4 

126 

52 

2 

1 
3 

1 

32 
5 

1 

1 
6 
2 

11 
7 
4 

66 

150 

83 

7 

11 

33 
36 
23 

62 
127 

88 
6 
7 

9 
24 
12 

1 

7 
8 

7 
1 
1 

20 
43 
32 

3 
9 

4 

i 

2 

5 

1 

10 

84 

540 

261 

469 

56 

61 

1 

328 

19 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 
5 
7 
4 
4 
2 

3 
7 
4 

16 

16 

2 

6 

4 
10 

6 
34 
17 

9 

3 

2 
2 

...... ^ 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
2 

2 
4 
10 
10 
6 
7 
4 

1 

1 
1 
6 
6 
2 
5 

1 
1 
1 

1 

28 

54 

22 

84 

15 

13 

44 

5 

2 
1 

117 
10 
30 

154 
30 
33 

59 

2 

19 

3 

11 

79 

1 

11 

2 
4 
3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

167 

217 

80 

5 

11 

91 

9 

2 

148 

4 

24 

10 

195 

16 

27 

6 

1 

17 

1 

265 
2 

6 
2 

35 
53 

3 

12 

1 

8 
9 

8 

1 

1 

16 

14 

15 

30 

3 

26 

1 

2 

1 

19 

202 

3 

237 

299 

43 

4 

9 

130 

3 

2 

19 

609 

1,264 

208 

917 

1,314 

237 

206 

38 

1.117 

62 

67 

59 

1,192 

2,712 

1,068 

4.082 

3,148 

654 

439 

83 

3.029 

448 

107 

of  preceding  table. 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 


Unemployineiit.* 


J»    FA    M«,  V    kVr  >•     H    f^    ^    o*    ^. 


The  course  of  unemployment 
(idleness  other  than  that  due  to 
disability  or  labor  disputes), 
among  organized  wage  earners 
in  the  state  during  1911  is  in- 
dicated by  the  accompanying 
chart  which  is  based  on  monthly 
returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  188  representa- 
tive unions  with  a  membership 
of  upwards  of  115,000  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
organized  wage  earners  in  the 
state.  It  will  be  seen  that  not 
only  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  as  indicated  in  the 
September  Bulletin,  but  also  during  the  last  half  the  per- 
centages of  unemployment  were  higher  at  the  end  of  each 
month  in  1911  than  in  1910  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
month  of  October,  and  higher  than  the  mean  percentages  for  the 
years  1904-10  excepting  only  in  September  and  October.  The 
difference  between  1911  and  1910  is  generally  less,  however,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  first  half.  Thus  the  mean 
percentage  from  January  to  June  was  22.2  in  1911  as  against 
14.3  in  1910,  while  the  mean  for  July  to  December  was  15.1  for 
1911  as  against  13.0  in  1910.  On  the  other  hand,  the  largest 
difference  in  the  last  six  months  is  found  in  December  when  the 


*  The  chart  represeDts  the  percentages  of  members  reported  Idle  on  the  last 
day  of  each  month  ezclaBlve  of  those  returned  as  Idle  because  of  sickness, 
accident  or  old  age*  or  on  account  of  labor  disputes.  In  other  words,  the  chart 
represents  approximately  idleness  due  to  business  or  trade  conditions,  either  general 
or  seasonal,  the  amount  of  any  other  idleness  Included  after  the  elimination  of 
disabili^  and  dispute  idleness  being  practically  a  negligible  factor. 
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percentage  stood  at  31.9  as  against  25.6  in  1910.  The  per- 
centages of  idleness  in  different  groups  of  trades  indicate  that  the 
greater  unemployment  in  the  later  months  of  1911  as  compared 
with  1910  was  very  general  in  the  different  industries  repre- 
sented in  the  returns.  Thus  the  mean  percentage  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  was  higher  in  1911  in  eight  out  of  twelve 
groups  including  all  but  one  of  the  five  leading  groups,  namely, 
building,  transportation,  metals  and  printing,  and  the  percentage 
for  the  end  of  December  was  higher  in  nine  of  the  twelve  includ- 
ing all  five  of  the  leading  groups,  that  is,  clothing  in  addition  to 
the  four  just  named.  The  returns  show  a  slightly  higher  per- 
centage of  idleness  in  New  York  City  at  the  end  of  December 
than  in  the  remainder  of  the  state. 

ji  ji  ji 

The  returns  from  representative  unions  would  in- 
Industrial  dicate  much  less  idleness  on  account  of  labor  dis- 
putes during  the  last  half  of  1911  as  compared 
with  1910.  The  returns  as  to  all  strikes  and  lock- 
outs collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  show 
clearly  that  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  1911  were  much 
less  disturbed  by  industrial  disputes  than  the  corresponding 
months  of  1910.  Thus  only  29  disputes  involving  but  9,822  em- 
ployees were  recorded  for  that  quarter  of  1911  as  compared  with 
67  disputes  and  27,968  employees  in  1910.  Disputes  were  also 
less  numerous  and  much  less  extensive  than  in  1909.  During  the 
last  three  months  of  1911  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion intervened  in  10  disputes,  in  7  of  which  conferences  of  the 
parties  were  arranged  and  in  7  of  which  settlements  were  directly 
effected.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1910  were  16  inter- 
ventions, 7  conferences  arranged  and  4  settlements.  The  Bulle- 
tin recounts  also  the  intervention  of  the  Bureau  in  the  New  York 
City  steam  laundry  workers'  strike  in  January  of  this  year  in 
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connection  with  which  a  formal  public  investigation  was  held. 
This  is  the  first  investigation  of  this  kind  since  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  paper  makers'  strike  in  1910,  prior  to  which  no  such 
investigation  had  been  made  since  1900. 

ji  ji  ji 

The  Bulletin  presents  an  analysis  of  the  testimony 

^  .  „  taken  in  the  investigation  as  to  working  condi- 
Women's  Hours  °  .       °         . 

in  Steam        tions  in  'New  York  City  steam  laundries,  covering 

particularly  hours  of  work,  wages,  sanitary  con- 
veniences, and  the  use  of  the  so-called  "  nets  ^'  in 
which  articles  are  sent  from  the  hand  to  the  steam  laundries. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  testimony  was  that  concerning 
hours  worked  by  female  employees  who  constitute  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  laundry  workers  in  New  York  City.  Even  with 
due  allowance  for  any  exaggeration  or  prejudice  likely  to  be 
present  in  testimony  given  by  parties  to  a  dispute  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  controversy,  the  analysis  of  the  testimony  makes  it 
clear  that  frequently  women  in  this  industry  work  hours  in  excess 
of  the  limit  of  10  or  12  per  day  and  60  per  week  established  by 
the  factory  law.  Accordingly  some  examination  of  the  question 
of  the  enforceability  of  the  law  relating  to  length  of  women's 
hours  in  its  present  form  is  appended  to  the  analysis.  The  prac- 
tical dependence  of  the  present  law  upon  testimony  in  court  by 
employees  is  found  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  enforcement  by 
prosecution,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  employees  to  risk  loss  of 
employment  almost  certainly  involved  in  giving  such  testimony. 
Furthermore,  such  dependence  upon  the  testimony  of  workers 
themselves  is  not  only  a  practical  bar  to  effective  enforcement  but 
is.  essentially  unjust  to  the  workers  since  it  compels  them,  in 
order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  law,  to  risk  the  very  danger  —  loss 
of  work  — which  leads  them  to  submit  to  long  hours  in  the  first 
instance. 
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The  logical  remedy  is  tlie  one  which  has  heen 
A  Suggested  adopted  for  the  very  same  reason  and  found  effec- 
tive in  connection  with  the  eight-hour  law  for  chil- 
dren. That  is  to  prohibit  absolutely  work  during 
a  certain  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  the  remaining 
portion  of  such  length  that  the  legal  number  of  hours  practically 
cannot  be  exceeded  within  it  Under  this  form  of  law  evidence 
of  violation  depends  simply  upon  the  observation  of  inspectors 
during  the  prohibited  time  of  day.  The  fact  that  the  law  pro- 
hibiting work  by  women  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  was  held 
unconstitutional  in  1907  in  People  v.  Williams,  189  K  Y.  131, 
by  no  means  makes  it  certain  that  the  measure  above  suggested 
would  meet  a  similar  adverse  decision,  because  that  decision  con- 
sidered the  constitutionality  of  the  prohibition  of  night  work  as 
such  and  it  was  plainly  intimated  in  it  that  had  the  prohibition 
concerned  length  of  hours  the  case  might  have  borne  a  different 
aspect 

ji  ji  ji 

The  continued  pressure  of  the  problems  connected 

Industrial  Acci-  ^ith  industrial  accidents  is  evident  in  the  regular 
dents  and  .  j.         .  i  V-w 

Diseases.  quarterly  tabulation  of  accidents  reported.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  of  1911  employees  were 
injured  in  accidents  reported  to  the  Department  to  the  number  of 
10,322  in  factories,  153  in  mines  and  quarries,  and  4,520  in 
building  and  engineering  work,  or  a  total  of  14,995  in  these  thre^ 
branches  of  industry  alone.  Of  the  above,  42  in  factories,  3  in 
mines  and  quarries,  and  93  in  building  and  engineering,  were 
known  to  have  resulted  fatally.  That  there  is  a  special  hazard 
of  disease,  as  well  as  of  accidental  injury,  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions is  evidenced  by  the  returns  under  the  law  of  1911  requiring 
reports  by  physicians  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead,  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  or  mercury  and  eases  of  anthrax  and  caisson  disease. 
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During  the  first  six  months  under  this  law,  which  took  effect  last 
September,  122  cases  were  reported,  5  of  which  are  known  to 
have  been  fatal.  These  include  87  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (2 
fatal),  2  of  arsenic  poisoning,  1  each  of  phosphorus  and  mercury 
poisoning  (both  fatal),  2  of  anthrax,  and  29  of  caisson  disease 
(1  fatal). 
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Monthly  returns  from  a  group  of  representative  trade  unions 
as  to  idleness  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  for  the  year  1911, 
with  comparative  figures  for  several  preceding  years,  are  sum- 
marized in  the  table  below.  Keturns  were  received  from  188 
organizations,  selected  with  a  view  to  their  being  as  representative 
of  organized  trades  generally,  and  of  different  localities,  as  pos- 
sible. They  included  at  the  end  of  September  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  membership  of  the  state. 

Number  axd  Propohtiok  op  Idle  Wage  EABNERa  in  Repbesentatxve  Trade  Unions. 

NUMBER  IDLE  AT  END  Or 

REPORTING.  BACH  MONTH,  1911.  PERCENTAGE  IDLE. 


Unions.   Members.  Number.  Per  cent.  1910.  1909.  1908.  1907. 1906.  1902-10 

January 190  120.859  32,312  26.7  24.5  29.3  36.9  21.5  15.0  24.1 

February 190  120,236  29,804  24.8  22.4  26.5  37.5  20.1  15.3  22.1 

March 190  121.828  31,187  25.6  22.6  23.0  37.5  18.3  11.6  21.6 

April 190  120,877  25,798  21.3  16.0  20.3  33.9  10.1     7.3  16.6 

May 190  121,132  32,996  27.2  14.5  17.1  32.2  10.5    7.0  15.5 

June 189  121.237  27,793  22.9  15.4  17.4  30.2  8.1     6.3  15.3 

July 188  116,801  18,128  15.5  19.4  13.9  26.8  8.5    7.6  14.7 

August 188  118,445  13.879  11.7  22.3  11.9  24.6  12.1     5.8  13.3 

September 188  119,724  13,350  11.2  12.5  14.5  24.6  12.3    6.3  11.5 

October 188  118,007  13.657  11.6  15.0  13.7  23.1  18.5     6  9  12.9 

November 188  117,826  23,620  20.0  17.5  13.3  21.5  22.0    7.6  14.4 

December 188  115,430  39,530  34.2  27.3  20.6  28.0  32.7  15.4  22.2 

Mean 21.1  19.1  18.5  29.7  16.2    9.3  17.0 


The  above  figures  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  discussed 
in  the  September,  1911,  Bulletin.  As  there  pointed  out,  the 
figures  for  the  first  six  months  throughout  indicate  greater  idle- 
ness in  1911  than  in  1910.  For  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
it  will  be  seen  that  from  July  to  October,  inclusive,  the  opposite 
result  of  a  comparison  of  1911  with  1910  appears,  while  in  the 
last  two  months  the  comparison  is  again  unfavorable  to  1911. 
The  figures  for  1910  were  higher  than  those  for  1909  in  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year  with  but  a  single  exception,  September. 
But  a  comparison  of  1911  with  1909'  reveals  almost  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  result  as  the  comparison  between  1911  and  1910. 
That  is,  the  percentages  of  idleness  were  lower  in  1911  for  the 
first  four  months,  except  in  July,  while  in  November  and  De- 
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cember  they  were  higher.  The  percentages  of  idleness  in  these 
representative  unions,  therefore,  would  indicate  less  idleness  for 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year  in  1911  as  compared  with  either 
of  the  two  preceding  years  up  to  November,  but  in  November 
and  December  exactly  the  opposite  result  appears  in  very  marked 
degree. 

In  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  preceding  table,  which  tells 
only  the  total  amount  of  idleness,  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared,  in  which  the  causes  of  this  idleness  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  are  set  forth  grouped  under  three  heads.  This  is  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  two  chief  personal  causes  of  idle- 
ness—  labor  disputes  and  disability  —  from  the  others  which 
represent  almost  exclusively  "  unemployment "  in  the  strict  sense, 
that  is,  idleness  due  to  business  or  trade  conditions,  whether 
seasonal  or  general. 

Pbscentaos  of  Idlenem  in  REPRBSKNTATiya  UirioNs  FOB  Sfecified  Causes. 

hahm  D%$puU9. 

Mean 

July.        Auc.        Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  6  moe. 

1903 9.6          7.4          8.6  1.8  1.5  1.6  4.2 

1904 5.1           5.0          4.8  3.3  2.8  2.9  4.0 

1905 0.6          0.7          0.5  0.7  0.8  0.8  0.7 

1006 1.9          0.8          0.8  1.2  1.1  0.7  1.1 

1907 1.9          3.1           1.4  1.0  06  0.6  1.4 

1908 0.2           1.1          0.3  0.4  0.1  0.8  0.5 

1909 2.6          2.5          2.8  28  2.6  1.6  2.4 

1910 10.1         13.7          3.1  0.6  1.4  0.6  4.9 

1911 1.4           1.1           1.2  0.5  1.2  1.1  1.1 

DiMobiUty. 

1903 1.2  1.1  0.9  1.1  1.3  1.2  1.  * 

1904 1.1  1.0  0.9  1.1  1.3  1.4  1.1 

1905 1.1  1.1  1.0  1.3  1.2  1.2  1.2 

1906 1.0  1.0  1.3  1.2  1.2  1.4  1.2 

1907 1.2  1.3  1.2  1.3  1.6  1.5  1.' 

1908 1.4  1.3  14  1.4  1.4  1.4  1."* 

1909 1.3  1.2  1.1  1.3  1.2  1.4  1.^ 

1910 1.2  1.2  1.0  1.1  1.1  1.1  1.1 

1911 1.0  1.1  1.0  1.2  1.2  1.2  1.1 

Alt  Other  Causet  {Principally  Condition  of  Trtfle). 

1903 7.1  6.8    4.9     8.8    13.6    20.3    10.^ 

1904 8.6  7.7    6.3     6.4     7.1    15.4     8.® 

1905 6.3  5.4     4.4     3.6    4.0    9.2     6.^ 

1906 4.7  4.0 

1907 5.4  7.7 

1908 25.2  22.2 

1909 10.0  8.2 

1910 8.1  7.5 

1911 13.1  9.5 


4.3 

4.5 

5.3 

13.3 

6.0 

9.6 

16.1 

20.0 

30.5 

14.9 

23.0 

21.3 

20.0 

25  9 

22.9 

11.0 

9.6 

9.5 

17.7 

11.0 

8.4 

13.4 

15.0 

25.6 

13.0 

8.9 

9.8 

17.6 

31.9 

15. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  dispute  idleness  was  markedly  lower  in 
1911  than  in  1910  and  lower  also  than  in  1909.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  difference  in  dispute  idleness  alone  which  accounts  for  the 
lower  percentage  of  total  idleness  in  July,  August  and  September 
of  1911  as  compared  with  1910.  So  far  as  July  and  August 
are  concerned  the  great  contrast  between  the  two  years  in  dispute 
idleness  is  the  result  of  the  wholly  unprecedented  percentages  of 
such  idleness  in  those  months  of  1910  due  to  the  great  cloak  and 
suit  makers'  strike  in  New  York  City. 

Turning  to  unemployment  in  the  strict  sense,  as  indicated  by 
the  percentages  under  "  all  other  causes,"  it  is  found  that  the 
percentages  for  1911  are  above  those  for  1910  in  each  of  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year  except  in  October,  and  the  same  is  true 
in  a  comparison  with  1909  except  in  September.  But  in  the 
comparison  of  1911  with  1909  (or  any  earlier  year)  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  disturbing  element  due  to  an  enormous 
growth  in  1910  in  the  membership  of  two  cloakmakers*  imions 
included  in  these  returns,  which  greatly  increased  the  weight  of 
the  regular  slack  season  in  that  trade  in  the  last  two  months 
of  the  year  in  the  returns  as  a  whole.*  But  this  growth  in  mem- 
bership occurred  in  July  and  August  of  1910,  so  it  does  not  con- 
stitute a  disturbing  element  in  a  comparison  of  1910  and  1911. 
The  returns  indicate,  therefore,  a  markedly  higher  percentage  of 
imemployment  in  these  representative  unions  at  the  close  of  1911 
than  at  the  close  of  1910. 

A  comparison  of  the  second  half  of  1911  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1910  for  separate  industries,  with  respect  to  idle- 
ness, on  the  last  day  in  December  and  the  mean  percentage  for 
the  half-year  appears  in  the  following  table : 

PXRCENTAOB  OF  iDLBNCaS  IN  RSPIUSBNTATIVB  UNIONS,   BY  InDUSTRIBS. 

BUILDINO,  BTC.     TBANSPORTATION.      CI/>TRINO,  KTC.         IfBTALB.   ETC. 

End  of  Mean,  End  of  Mean,  End  of  Mean,  End  of  Mean. 

Deo.  6  mos.  Dec.  6  moa.  Dec.  6  moa.  Dec.  6  moe. 

i902 25.6  13.1  22.4  0.4  39.5  23.2  0.1  4.9 

1903 27.4  19.8  39.9  13.2  35.9  25,4  14.1  11.1 

1904 32.9  18.4  28.8  11.4  14.4  20.0  8.8  9.7 

1906 8.4  6.6  29.2  9.1  7.3  9.9  3.8  4.8 

1906 19.2  10.1  29.1  8.4  11.6  7.7  6.2  6.5 

1907 42.1  24.6  38.6  16.4  43.6  24  8  30.9  16.1 

1908 44.3  37.6  37.8  24.5  16.6  22.2  20.9  24.3 

1909 29.7  18.8  30.2  20.0  21.4  18.8  8.5  8.9 

1910 30.4  20.3  24.9  9.6  47.9  38.0  9.7  8.2 

1911 35.5  24.0  31.0  12.6  69.4  19.1  24.4  27.0 

•See  a  fuller  explanation  of  this  in  the  March,  1911,  Bulletin,  p.  11. 
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Pebckntaob  or  Idlbnesb  in  Rbfbxsbittativb  Umions,  bt  Industbibs  —  Cont^d. 


PBINTINO,  BTC. 


WOOD 
WOBKXNO. 


rOOD  AND 
LIQUOBS. 


TEBATBB8  AND 
MUSIC. 


End  of 

Mean. 

End  Of 

Mean. 

End  Of 

Mean* 

End  Of 

Mean. 

Dee. 

Dee. 

6mo9. 

Dee. 

6moe. 

Dee. 

6nuM 

12.6 

12.2 

21.2 

14.5 

12.6 

9.7 

8.9 

12.7 

13.6 

12.7 

26.3 

23.3 

5.1 

7.0 

10.0 

12.9 

0.4 

9.7 

26.2 

25.6 

10.9 

10.0 

12.4 

14.2 

12.1 

11.0 

3.3 

8.1 

6.3 

6.4 

4.9 

12.0 

13.2 

15.1 

12.9 

10.1 

5.9 

6.0 

6.8 

10.1 

11.1 

11.5 

27.9 

17.8 

10.1 

8.1 

4.4 

4.8 

15.0 

15.7 

22.1 

26.3 

10.6 

11.0 

6.5 

14.0 

9.2 

7.5 

10.6 

10.3 

9.9 

8.6 

0.3 

3.6 

4.0 

3.2 

17.1 

9.4 

9.1 

11.4 

0.3 

19.6 

6.1 

4.8 

20.1 

17.4 

8.2 

7.9 

4.4 

12.2 

BBBTAirRANTS, 

PUBUC 

STATIONABT 

TOBACCO. 

TBADB. 

BTC. 

BMPlX>rMBNT.        BNOINB  TBNDINO. 

1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


End  of  Mean,  End  of  Mean,  End  of  Mean,  End  of  Mean, 

Dec.  6  mofl.  Dec.  6  mos.  Dee.  6  moe.  Dee.  6  mot. 

1902 9.1  4.9  11.1  7.1  2.5  4.5  f  t 

1903 18.7  7.0  11.4  7.8  11.7  11.0  3.3  3.2 

1904 9.8  5.8  5.4  7.6  5.0  7.3  1.8  3.1 

1905 10.9  5.7  11.3  8.1  2.6  3.5  3.9  2.9 

190)5 6.2  4.5  3.9  4.1  1.9  1.7  1.7  1.8 

1907 55.0  15.3  15.2  8.4  0.8  1.0  3.2  2.0 

1908 30.3  16.8  9.6  10.6  1.0  1.0  2.8  8.0 

1909 20.6  8.8  7.2  5.8  1.3  1.0  1.0  1.2 

1910 7.9  4.7  6.3  5.5  1.4  1.4  2.1  1.7 

1911 50.2  15.9  7.5  8.4  0.9  1.0  1,6  1.8 


In  the  last  two  industries  the  mean  is  practically  constant 
for  the  two  years.  In  seven  of  the  remaining  ten  (the  miscellane- 
ous group  is  omitted),  the  mean  percentage  is  greater  for  1911 
than  for  1010.  Only  one  of  the  three  industries  in  which  the 
mean  is  less  in  1011  than  in  1010  is  an  important  one  —  the 
clothing  industry.  In  nine  of  the  industries,  including  the  cloth- 
ing industry,  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  December  was  greater 
than  in  1910.  These  figures  include  idleness  due  to  any  cause, 
but  a  comparison  of  Table  II  in  the  appendix  with  the  corre- 
sponding table  in  the  March,  1911,  Bulletin  shows  that  only  in 
the  metal  trades  was  dispute  idleness  greater  in  the  representative 
unions  in  1911,  and  even  in  that  group  the  increase  in  unem- 
ployment was  greater  than  the  increase  in  dispute  idleness.  So 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  later 
months  of  1911  as  compared  with  1910  was  very  general  in  the 
diiferent  groups  of  trades. 

t  Included  in  metals,  etc. 
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The  percentage  of  idleness  in  representative  unions  of  Xew 
York  City  as  contrasted  with  the  entire  state  appears  in  the 
first  of  the  two  tables  below.  Up  to  1910  idleness  at  the  end 
of  December  was  usually  less  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  en- 
tire state.  The  year  1907  was  an  exception,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  panic  of  that  year  was  more  keenly  felt  in  New  York  City. 
But  the  enormous  increase  in  1910  in  the  membership  of  the 
cloakmakers'  unions  in  New  York  City,  who  have  a  regularly 
recurrent  period  of  idleness  in  December,  reversed  the  situation 
and  caused  a  greater  percentage  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember in  1910  there  than  in  the  state  at  large.  This  increase 
in  membership  in  1910  has  not  been  lost  and  the  end-of-the-year 
idleness  was  again  greater  in  1911  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 
The  second  table  below  sets  forth  in  detail  a  comparison  of  1911 
with  earlier  years  for  New  York  City.  Of  the  31,699  members 
reported  as  idle  at  the  end  of  December,  21,400  were  members 
of  the  two  cloakmakers'  unions,  while  of  the  29,990  reported  as 
idle  for  "other  reasons,''  16,049  were  in  the  same  two  unions. 

PXSCBNTAGB  OT  iDLKNSaS  IN  RePBESBNTATIYB  UhIONB  IN  THE  StATB  AND  IN  NbW  YoBK  ClTT  AT 

THB  End  or  Dbcbmbbr. 

1905.       1006.        1907.  1906.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

Now  York  State 11.1         15.4        32.7  28.0  20.6  27.3  34  2 

New  York  City 6.7         12.8        34.2  27.7  18.0  29.6  36.7 


Idleness  in  Represbntatiyb  Trade  Unions  in  New  Yobk  Citt. 


Wage 


End  of —  Unions,    reporting. 

January,  1904 79  68.808 

December.  1904 86  66.185 

December,  1905 89  62,940 

December,  1006 90  62.213 

December,  1907 92  66.120 

December,  1908 92  69,847 

December,  1909 90  62,736 

December,  1910 89  80,609 

December,  1911 87  88,361 


IDLE  ON  ACOOUNT 

OF  — 

Labor 

Dis- 

Other 

Number. 

Per  cent,  disputes,  ability. 

causes.* 

15.953 

*    23.2 

1.815 

922 

13,216 

11,770 

^17.8 

2.564 

897 

8.309 

4.226 

»  6.7 

673 

701 

2,852 

7.938 

12.8 

654 

841 

6.443 

22.627 

34.2 

592 

1.053 

20.982 

16.585 

27.7 

661 

813 

15.111 

11.862 

18.0 

1.391 

799 

9,672 

26,526 

29.6 

258 

778 

25,490 

31,699 

36.7 

826 

883 

29,990 

♦  Principally  condition  of  trade. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK,  FOURTH 
QUARTER,  191 1. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  fourth  quarter  were  fewer  in 
1911  than  in  either  of  the  two  years  preceding.  The  number 
recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  was  but 
29,  while  in  1910  there  were  57  disputes  and  in  1909  there  were 
33.  In  1908,  however,  there  were  only  25,  with  2,585  employees 
—  an  unusually  small  number  —  involved.  The  29  disputes  be- 
gun during  last  October,  November  and  December  involved 
9,292  participants  and  530  other  workmen  who  were  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

Comparative  Summary  of  Disputes,  Fourth  Quarter. 


New  Disputes. 

FORKING  DAYS  LOST  BY 
ALL   CONCERNED. 

Inall* 
disputes    ] 
in 
quarter. 
194,644 
94.557 
482.932 
534,674 
1  337.100 

Thereof 
in  disputes 
of  earlier 
quarters. 
125,963 

Number. 
35 

EMPLOYEES   CONCERNED. 

Year. 
1907 

Directly. 

7.522 

2,585 

38,060 

25,756 

9.292 

Indirectly. 

24 

1.093 

4.895 

2.212 

530 

Total. 

7.546 

3.678 
42.955 
27,968 

9.822 

1908 

1909 

26 

33 

39,921 
12,317 

1910 

67 

144.363 

1911 

29 

172,620 

The  loss  of  time  by  the  workmen  participating  in  strikes  and 
lockouts  was  less  than  half  the  amount  lost  in  1910  (159,197 
days,  compared  with  353,787  days  in  the  former  year),  but  be- 
cause of  the  172,620  days  lost  in  continuations  of  earlier  dis- 
putes, the  aggregate  loss  shows  a  less  marked  decrease  (337,100 
days  in  1911,  compared  with  534,574  days  in  1910). 

The  largest  dispute  of  the  fourth  quarter  was  that  of  boiler 
makers  at  Schenectady,  while  the  Dunkirk  strike  of  boiler 
makers  against  the  same  employer  was  third  in  the  list.  These 
strikes  were  inaugurated  in  sympathy  with  the  strike  of  boiler 
makers  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  which  began  February 
20,  1911,  and  has  not  yet  been  settled,  although  the  sympathetic 
strikes  have  been  abandoned. 

*  Including  both  new  difiputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 
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The  following  list  shows  only  ten  dispntos  which  caused  a  loss 
of  as  much  as  2,000  days  each,  whereas  in  1910  there  were  17. 
All  but  the  two  mentioned  above  occurred  in  New  York  Citv. 


Principal  Duputes. 


LocALrrr.  Trmde. 

Schenectady Boiler  makers 

New  York  City Sheet  metal  workers. 

Dunkirk Boiler  makers 

New  York  City Neckwear  makers . . 

New  York  City Bookbinders 

New  York  City Shirt  ironers 

New  York  City Muflicians  and  ataee 


New  York  City Iron  workers. 

New  York  City Teamsters. . . 

New  York  City Silk  weavers . 


Date. 
Oct.  25-Jan.  13 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  9-Jan.  13. . 
Oct.  23-Nov.  1. 

Oct.  3-6 

Oct.  2-Nov.  18. 

Nov.  16 

Oct.  6-16 

Dec.  4-5 

Oct.  23-Nov.  1 . 


AFrXCTBD 

Di-  Indi-  Anresate 

rectly.  rectly.  days  lost. 

813  H5.528 

700  •33.220 

625  ♦28.875 

1.400  8.400 

1.450  5.800 

35             75  4.620 

106  H.240 

650  4.030 

1.818  3.636 

275  2.475 


The  sympathetic  strikes,  including  those  at  Schenectady  and 
Dunkirk,  with  a  third,  that  of  snow-removal  teamsters  in  New 
York  City,  account  for  the  largest  number  of  workmen  partici- 
pating ill  strikes  for  any  one  cause,  although  the  number  of 
workmen  striking  for  increase  of  wages  was  practically  identical. 
The  next  largest  number  of  strikers  was  involved  in  trade-union 
disputes.  Only  small  numbers  participated  in  strikes  for  changes 
in  working  conditions,  employment  of  particular  persons,  against 
reductions  in  wages,  for  shorter  hours  and  for  miscellaneous 
causes. 

Causes  of  Disputbs. 

NUIIBKB  OP  DiSPYTTBS. 


WON  BY  — 

Com- 
iromised. 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

Pend- 
ing. 

1 

Total.  ( 

7 
2 
1 
7 
5 
2 
3 
2 

Employees 
dlreeOy 

3.252 
178 
40 

Cause  or  Object. 

Increase  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages . . .  .< 

Reduction  of  hours , 

Workers. 
1 

2 

2 
1 

Em- 
ployers, p 
4 
1 
1 
3 
3 

3 

1 

Trade  unionism , 

1,891 

Employment  of  particular  persons . 
Working  arrangements 

320 
319 

Sympathetic 

Miscellaneous 

3.256 
36 

Total  disputes 

6 

10 

6 

1 

29 

Employees  directly  concerned 

1,830 

4,810 

2.546 

106 

==^ 

9.292 

♦  To  December  31 
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More  than  half  the  disputes,  including  all  of  the  sympathetic 
strikes,  were  won  by  employers.  The  16  which  resulted  in  their 
favor  involved  4,810  employees,  more  than  half  the  total  number 
engaged  in  strikes  and  lockouts.  Six  disputes  were  won  by  the 
workmen  and  six  were  compromised,  the  latter  involving  2,546 
employees  and  the  former  1,830. 

State  Interventioii  in  Disputes. 
The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  in  ten 
of  the  labor  disputes  of  October,  November  and  December,  1911, 
with  success  in  seven  cases.  Four  requests  were  received  for 
the  Bureau's  mediation,  as  compared  with  two  in  1910  and  three 
in  1909.  The  number  of  interventions  in  those  years  was  16  and 
18,  respectively,  and  the  settlements  effected,  4  and  6.  The  num- 
ber of  conferences  arranged  was  seven  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years.  Following  are  a  summary  and  brief  description  of  the 
intervention  work  during  the  fourth  quarter: 

NUMBER    OF    DISPUTES    IN    WHICH       NumbCT  of 


INTERVENTION 

OCCURRED. 

disputes  ia 

which 
conferences 

SettlemenU 
directly 

Before 

By 

Fourth  Quarter. 

ToUl. 

strike. 

request. 

were  arranged. 

effected. 

1909. 

18 

2 

3 

7 

6 

1910. 

16 

1 

2 

7 

4 

1911. 

10 

4 

7 

7 

liuffalo:  130  automobile  painters,  trimmers  and  car  finishers  in  one  factory 
struck  October  9  for  the  discharge  of  certain  men  said  to  have  been  strike 
lireakers  or  non-union  men.  At  the  request  of  the  union  the  Bureau  inter- 
vened October  21  and  arranged  a  conference  between  representatives  of 
(•mployers  and  union.  Terms  for  settlement  proposed  by  the  Bureau  were 
reported  by  the  union  committee  back  to  the  union  and  the  report  was  adopted. 
8tiikers  returned  to  work  October  23. 

A'c/c  York  City:  350  iron  workers  belonging  to  J^ocal  No.  52  struck 
October  6  to  compel  employment  of  members  of  Local  No.  56  in  place  of  non- 
union iron  workers.  On  October  9  the  employers  locked  out  300  others  in 
order  to  force  the  strikers  back  to  work.  Al)Out  3o  firms  were  involved. 
The  Bureau  intervened  on  the  day  of  tlie  strike  and  on  October  10  arranged 
a  conference  at  which  the  employers  agreed  to  prevent  (he  extension  of  the 
lockout  and  the  union  agreed  to  bring  the  national  president  of  their  union 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  Further  conferences  resulted  in  adjust- 
ment of  both  the  strike  and  lockout  on  October  17. 

A'eic  York  City:  44  Ittdies'  coat  makers  in  one  factory  struck  Decemlier  28 
to  enforce  a  change  from  week  work  to  the  piece  work  system.  Officials  of 
the  Bureau  interveneti  on  December  29  by  request  of  employers  and  succeeded 
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in  arranging  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  firm  and  the  union. 
Uhe  employers  agreed  to  introduce  the  piece  work  system  and  the  strike 
ended  the  Fame  day   (December  30). 

Xeic  York  City:  1,400  neckwear  makers  employed  in  104  factories  struck 
October  23  for  increase  of  wages,  closed  shop  and  guarantee  for  payment  of 
wages  due  from  contractors.  Bureau  intervened  October  23  in  response  to 
requests  from  both  parties  and  arranged  several  conferences  of  union  repre- 
sentatives with  employers.  These  and  other  conferences  between  the  parties 
directly  interested  were  successful  in  adjusting  the  trouble,  the  demands  of 
the  union  being  granted  and  an  agreement  signed.     Strike  ended  November  2. 

^cliy  York  City:  45  sheet  metal  workers  struck  October  2d  and  28  to 
compel  employment  of  sheet  metal  workers  instead  of  carpenters  for  erection 
of  metal  doors  and  trim.  The  strikes  were  followed  by  a  lockout  of  655 
slicet  metal  workers  on  November  4,  involving  68  firms  altogether.  Bureau 
intervened  October  26,  interviewed  representatives  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers*  Association  and  officers  of  the  union  and  asked  that  the  matter 
be  taken  up  for  settlement.     Dispute  was  pending  December  31. 

\cw  York  City:  35  shirt  ironers  employed  in  one  factory  struck  October  2 
for  recognition  of  the  union  and  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened 
October  18  and  arranged  a  conference  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  settle- 
ment, wage  rates  being  slightly  increased  but  the  union  not  recognized. 
Strikers  returned  to  work  November  20. 

New  York  City:  18  skirt  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck  October  3 
to  compel  employers  to  give  names  of  firms  for  whom  work  was  done,  after- 
ward adding  other  demands.  Bureau  intervened  November  21  by  request  of 
employers  and  arranged  a  conference  with  union  representatives.  The  dispute 
was  adjusted,  the  union  withdrew  its  later  demands  and  the  firm  signed  a 
new  agreement.     Strike  ended  December  6. 

Rome:  40  hod  carriers  employed  by  10  or  more  firms  struck  October  11 
for  reduction  of  hours  from  9  to  8  per  day  and  for  increase  of  wages. 
Bureau  intervened  November  1  and  interviewed  employers  and  union  repre- 
sentatives. The  employers  stated  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  concede 
an  increase  at  that  time  as  their  contracts  had  been  figured  at  the  old 
rate  but  they  would  seek  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  men 
beginning  with  the  next  season's  work.  The  strikers  later  decided  to  post- 
pone the  enforcement  of  their  demands  until  spring,  and  returned  to  work. 

Hchefiectady :     Street  railway  employees.      (See  detailed  account  below.) 

Utica:  54  machinists  employed  in  8  shops  struck  July  11  for  reduction 
of  hours  from  10  to  9  pDr  day  without  reduction  of  wages.  Bureau  inter- 
vened November  2  by  request  of  the  union  and  proposed  to  employers  that 
tl'ey  meet  a  committee  from  their  former  employees.  They  refused,  stating 
that  they  had  secured  all  the  men  they  desired  in  the  strikers'  places  and 
intended  to  operate  open  shops. 

SCHENECTADY   STREET   RAILWAY   EMPLOYEES. 

A  very  serious  labor  dispute  involving  a  public  service  corporation  occurred 

at  Schenectady  October  19,   1911.     On  October  20,  upon  his  arrival  in  that 

city,  a  representative  of  this  Bureau  found  the  street  car  service  completely 

tied  up.     Thirteen  men  having  been   suspended  by  the  management  of  the 
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Schenectady  Railway  Company  at  a  time  when  a  local  union  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America 
was  in  process  of  organization  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  and  the  organizers 
of  the  new  union  being  unable  to  get  the  assurance  that  the  men  were  not 
discharged  on  account  of  their  membership  in  the  union,  a  strike  against 
the  company  had  been  declared  by  their  organization. 

No  conference  had  been  held  or  arranged  for  after  the  men  ceased  work 
although  statements  had  been  issued  by  the  representatives  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute.  These  statements  are  here  quoted  to  show  the  attitude  of 
each  side  on  the  first  day  of  the  strike.  The  statement  by  the  company's 
manager,  Mr.  Peck,  was  as  follows: 

My  podtion  and  that  of  the  Schenectady  Railway  Company  aa  regards  union  labor,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following: 

There  undoubtedly  has  existed  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  situations  where 
labor  has  been  imposed  upon  and  in  such  cases  organisation  was  necessary  and  undoubtedly  did 
a  public  good.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  in  many  cases  organised  labor  has  done  a  great 
injury.  It  has  limited  the  output;  it  has  held  down  the  bright  young  men  to  the  level  of  the 
incompetent;  it  has  largely  done  away  with  the  chance  of  individual  advancement.  In  the  com- 
ing generation,  there  will  be  many  less  leaders  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  than  in  the  past,  due 
to  this  cause,  and  the  whole  country  will  then  suffer. 

It  was  not  and  is  not  neceamry  for  the  employees  of  the  Schenectady  Railway  Company  to  or- 
ganise; they  have  not  suffered  from  harsh  treatment;  their  wages  have  always  been  as  high  as 
other  street  car  lines  and  have  voluntarily  been  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living;  their  working  conditions  have  been  admirable.  Again,  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  will  needlessly  spend  in  creating  and  continuing  this  organisation,  if  applied  to 
legitimate  insurance,  would  mean  very  much  more  to  the  employee,  to  his  family,  and  it  would 
create  a  better  citisen  for  the  city  of  Schenectady  and  a  more  desirable  employee  because  of  his 
grer.l«  financial  responsibility. 

Mr.  William  B.  Fitzgerald,  organizer  of  the  Schenectady  branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Order  of  Street  Railway  Employees,  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  time  has  come  when  even  the  farmer  boy  recognises  the  advantages  of  organisation.  No 
f  iMter  advantage  can  come  to  the  worker  employed  by  a  corporation  of  this  kind  than  the  or- 
ganization into  a  union  of  his  craft.  The  time  has  come  when  they  are  bound  to  recognise  us  and 
this  will  be  a  method  to  thwart  them  in  their  effort  to  gain  the  entire  State.  This  company  is 
owned  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  companies  and  they  have  but  one  link 
missing  in  the  entire  chain  of  the  State  but  when  we  get  through,  we  will  have  it  unionised  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo.  We  are  in  this  fight  to  a  finish;  if  we  can't  win  in  Schenectady,  we  will  carry 
the  fii^t  to  Albany,  Troy,  Glens  Falls,  Stillwater  and  Rochester. 

The  Bureau's  representative  had  several  separate  interviews  during  the 
day  with  Manager  Peck,  of  the  Railway  Company,  and  Messrs.  Fitzgerald, 
Keenan  and  other  officers  of  the  union,  with  the  result  that  a  conference 
between  the  contending  parties  suggested  by  the  Bureau's  representative  was 
agreed  to  by  the  union  and  taken  under  advisement  by  the  officers  of  the 
compa'ny.  The  next  day  Manager  Peek  announced  that  he  was  willing  to 
confer  with  a  committee  representing  the  company's  employees  but  not  the 
union.  The  officers  of  the  union,  when  informed  by  the  Bureau's  representa- 
tive of  the  conditions  under  which  a  conference  might  be  held,  agreed  to  the 
terms  and  the  Bureau's  representative  made  arrangements  for  the  conference. 

By  this  time  the  strike  had  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  Business  in 
the  city  of  Schenectady  was  at  a  standstill  and  there  was  grave  danger  of 
the   trouble   extending   to    the    lines   over    which    the    Schenectady    company 
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operates  some  of  it^  cars.  Such  an  extension  would  have  affected  the  street 
car  lines  in  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Troy. 

The  conference  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Schenectady  Railway  Company 
at  11  A.  M.,  October  21.  At  this  conference  the  men  presented  their  demands. 
These  demands  were  taken  under  advisement  by  the  officers  of  the  company 
with  the  understanding  that  an  answer  would  be  given  later  in  the  day. 
At  5  F.  u.  the  conference  was  resumed,  when  Mr.  Peck  presented  the  reply 
of  the  company.  The  Bureau's  representative  accompanied  the  committee  to 
the  meeting  place  of  the  union  and  then  joined  the  international  officers 
in  recommending  that  the  company^s  proposal  be  accepted.  The  men  voted 
to  do  so,  and  the  street  car  service  was  resumed  at  6  P.  m. 

The  following  basis  of  settlement  contains  both  the  demands  of  the  em- 
ployees and  the  answer  of  the  company: 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  offices  of  the  Schenectsdy  lUilway  Company  between  Mr.  E.  F.  Peck, 
and  a  Commitlee  of  eleven  employees  of  the  Schenectady  Railway  Company,  the  meeting  being 
arranged  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  James  McManus,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Com- 
mittee asked  Mr.  Peck  to  give  them  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

Question  No.  1 :  Written  statement  that  the  Company  has  no  objection  to  employees  joining 
the  union. 

Mr.  Peck's  Answer:  While  bhe  Company  does  not  think  it  wise  or  necessary  for  the  emploj^ees 
to  joiA  a  union,  and  will  not  aid  in  its  formation,  they  will  no:  oppose  it. 

Question  No.  2:  Reinstatement  of  all  employees  who  went  on  strike,  and  also  thoae  whose  sus- 
pension caused  and  lead  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  Peck's  Answer:  The  Company  will  reinstate  all  employees  who  left  its  service  in  connection 
with  this  strike. 

Question  No.  3:  The  Company  shall  meet  with  the  Committee  of  the  Association  to  take  up 
for  consideration  and  discussion  with  the  end  in  view  of  entering  into  an  agreement  covering  work- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  Feck's  Answer:  The  Company  will  meet  any  Committee  of  its  employees  and  discuss  any 
matters  pertaining  to  their  working  conditions. 

(Signed)  E   F.  Peck. 

General  Manager. 

As  a  result  of  this  strike  and  settlement  the  union  has  since  obtained 
a  three  years'  trade  agreement  not  only  with  the  Schenectady  company  but 
also  with  the  several  companies  which  are  operated  by  the  same  interests. 


Laundry  Workers'  Strike,  New  Tork  City. 

This  Strike  began  on  January  2,  1912,  after  the  close  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1911,  but  the  report  is  made  in  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  on  account  of  the  present  interest  in  the  dispute. 

Irresponsible  reports  of  large  numbers  involved  in  this  strike 
were  made.  There  were  at  the  outset  150  men  and  450  women, 
employed  in  eighteen  steam  rough-dry  laundries  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  who  went  on  strike.  About 
700  other  women  employees  of  these  laundries  were  out  of  em- 
ployment for  five  days  on  account  of  suepen&ion  of  operation 
of  some  of  these  laundries.     About  2,160  men  and  240  women 
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employed  by  various  hand  laundries  were  rendered  idle  for  three 
weeks  by  suspension  of  work  in  these  laundries  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  steam  rough-dry  laundries  to  deliver  work 
promptly  to  the  hand  laundries.  Thus  a  total  of  3,700  men  and 
w^omen  were  involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  strike. 

The  Bureau  arranged  conferences  between  the  association  of 
employing  laundrymen  and  the  striking  laundry  workers  on 
January  4,  6,  8  and  20,  1912.  At  each  of  these  conferences 
proposals  were  made  to  settle  the  difficulties,  but  were  rejected 
by  the  laundry  workers  on  account  of  their  demand  for  recog- 
nition of  the  union  and  closed  shop  conditions.  On  January 
11th  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor: 

January  11,  1912. 
Hon,  John  Tf't//iam«,  CommxHsioncr  of  Labor: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  situation  re- 
sulting from  the  strike  of  laundry  workers  now  in  progress  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

This  strike  began  on  January  2,  1012,  and  involved  about  4,000  workmen  in 
some  18  steam  laundries  and  about  1,000  hand  laundries. 

In  efforts  to  settle  the  difficulties  between  the  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers, the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  has  arranged  three  con- 
ferences between  committees  representing  the  employers'  association  and  the 
strikers.  These  conferences  have  shown  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  tho 
way  of  settlement  except  the  question  of  union  recognition.  The  laundry 
workers  insist  on  their  right  to  organize  and  maintain  a  union,  and  demand 
that  present  and  future  grievances  be  adjusted  by  direct  negotiations  between 
the  employers  and  the  union.  They  also  announce  their  intention  to  continue 
the  strike  against  the  employers  who  hire  non-union  labor.  The  steam 
laundry  employers  have  revived  a  former  association  and  at  present  they 
express  no  willingness  to  recognize  the  union  in  any  way,  and  further  have 
announced  through  their  attorney  that  they  will  not  sign  any  agreement 
restrictive  of  their  privilege  to  hire  non-union  labor. 

Six  of  the  steam  laundry  managers,  however,  have  agreed  to  the  demands 
of  the  strikers  and  about  1,000  workmen  have  returned  to  work  under  union 
conditions  in  these  six  steam  laundries  and  the  hand  laundries  which 
patronize  them.  A  considerable  number  of  other  strikers  have  returned  to 
work,  but  the  strike  remains  somewhat  effective  against  two  or  three  of 
the  larger  laundries,  and  the  collections  and  deliveries  of  most  of  them  are 
seriously  affected,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  has  accumulated. 

While  the  strike  itself  is  not  so  serious  as  it  appeared  at  first,  various 
considerations  involving  the  interests  of  the  employees  and  the  employers  and 
of  serious  concern  to  the  public,  impel  me  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  strike  and  its  causes  by  this  Bureau  under  the 
provisions  of  section  141  of  the  Labor  Law. 
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I  would  respectfully  invite  your  consideration  of  the  following  complaints 
made  by  laundry  employees,  regarding  their  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and 
general  conditions  of  employment  and  regarding  unsanitary  conditions  and 
practices  in  the  laundries  which  endanger  the  health  of  employees  and  also 
are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  laimdry  patrons. 

1.  As  to  hours  of  labor  it  is  alleged  by  a  large  number  of  strikers  that 
they  are  frequently  required  to  work  75  hours  a  week  exclusive  of  dinner 
hour,  as  follows:  Monday  10  a.  M.  to  1  A.  if.;  Tuesday  8  A.  ic.  to  12  mid- 
night; Wednesday  and  Thursday  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.;  Friday  8  A.  M.  to  10 
r.  M. ;  Saturday  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  These  hours  are  said  to  be  worked  in 
the  Brunswick,  Langf cider,  Liberty,  Shaw,  Central  and  Howard  Laundries, 
and  in  some  others. 

2.  As  to  wages  the  women  are  said  to  be  paid  (where  weekly  wages  are 
paid)  from  $4  to  $7  in  the  collar  department,  $5  to  $7  in  the  mangle  depart^ 
ment,  $9  to  $10  in  the  starching  department.  Men  helpers  are  paid  from 
$9  to  $10  and  drivers  from  $7  to  $14.  Women  piece-workers  make  fair 
wages  at  present  prices  by  working  these  long  hours,  but  if  they  worked 
only  10  hours  a  day  at  present  prices  their  wages  would  amount  to  about  $10 
a  week. 

3.  It  is  alleged  that  small  wages  and  late  hours  impose  on  the  younger 
women  workers  especial  dangers  to  their  morals. 

4.  Employees  are  said  to  fear  to  make  complaints  to  their  employers  or  to 
the  authorities,  as  frequently  discharge  has  followed  such  complaints. 

5.  During  the  long  working  hours,  women  are  alleged  to  be  required  to 
remain  on  their  feet,  and  no  seats  are  said  to  be  provided  for  their  reasonable 
use  when  not  engaged  at  work. 

6.  Reasonable  privacy  and  decent  rest  or  retiring  rooms  are  alleged  to  be 
wanting  in  many  laundries  for  the  women  workers. 

7.  A  reasonable  interval  for  supper  is  said  to  be  denied  to  workers. 

8.  Objection  is  made  to  the  weight  of  nets  received  and  washed  in  bundles 
from  the  hand  laundries,  which  are  said  to  be  too  heavy  when  wet  to  be 
handled  without  injury  to  the  workmen. 

9.  These  nets  are  washed  by  the  steam  laundries  for  the  hand  laundries 
at  5  cents  each,  and  contain  the  family  washing  of  the  patrons  of  the  hand 
laundries.  It  is  admitted  by  the  steam  laundry  proprietors  that  the  washing 
of  nets  is  done  below  cost  in  order  to  secure  the  steam  laundering  of  collars, 
etc.,  which  are  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  hand  laundries  themselves. 
Colored  goods  of  all  colors  are  mixed  in  some  nets,  which  are  called  colored 
nets.  Several  degrees  of  uncleanness  are  recognized,  but  in  many  laundries 
no  distinction  is  made  in  washing  these  nets  which  are  piled  together  in  the 
washers.  It  is  said  that  vermin  and  clothing  entirely  unsuitable  for  mixing 
with  general  washing  are  often  put  into  these  nets.  Family  washing  sent  to ' 
hand  laundries  for  separate  washing  is  thus  mixed  with  washing  from  all 
sources,  a  distinct  menace  to  health. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     Wm.  C.  Rogers, 
Chief  Mediator,  State  Department  of  Labor. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Labor  responded  in  the  following  letter, 
ordering  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  strike  by  the  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration : 

Albany,   January   11,    1912. 
Mr,  William  C.  Rogers,  Chief  Mediator,  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arhitrationy 
Department  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  1'.: 
Dear  Sib. —  Your  communication  of  even  date  in  regard  to  the  strike  of 
laundry  workers  in  New  York  City  is  now  before  me. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  causes  of  said  strike,  as  stated  by  you,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  an  official  inquiry.  Therefore,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  141 
and  143  of  the  Labor  Law,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  institute  and  conduct  a 
public  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  strike  of  laundry  workers  now  in 
progress  in  the  City  of  New  York;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  I 
hereby  designate  Messrs.  M.  J.  Reagan  and  James  McManus  to  serve  with 
you  as  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  You  will  notify  them  of 
such  designation. 

You  will  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  service 
of  stenographers  to  take  and  transcribe  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  for 
the  place  and  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
while  conducting  the  inquiry  herein  ordered. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed  )         John  Williams, 

Commissioner, 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  the  Board  held  public  sessions 
on  January  16,  17,  19  and  24,  1912,  examining  some  95  wit- 
nesses. The  Board  presented  their  report  to  the  parties  in  dis- 
pute and  announced  to  the  public  their  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  on  January  28,  1912,  in  the  following  letter: 

January  27,   1912. 
Mr.  Julius  Langfelder,  President  Neio  York  Association  of  Steam  Laundrymen, 

312  East  92d  Street,  New  York  City, 
Mr,  William  Armour,  President, 

Mr,  A.  H.  Davidson,  Secretary,  United  Laundry  Workers*  International  Union, 
Locals  Nos,  34,  37,  126;  2438  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs. —  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  144  of 
the  State  Labor  Law,  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  announce  to 
you  our  findings  of  fact  and  our  recommendations  based  on  -the  Board's  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  of  the  strike  of  laundry  workers  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  laundry  workers'  strike  were  found  to  be 
long  and  irregular  working  hours,  small  wages,  and  refusal  of  employers  to 
recognize  and  treat  with  the  union. 

The  Board  find  that  six  individual  employers  have  signed  agreements  with 
the  union  and  are  operating  under  union  conditions.  The  other  steam 
laundries  are  running  nearly  full  handed,  non-union  workmen  being  employed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  conditions  of  long  hours  and  low  wages 
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disclosed  by  the  evidence,  justify  the  complaints  of  the  striking  laundry 
workers.  These  conditions  are  the  result  of  unreasonable  competition  among 
the  proprietors  of  steam  laundries  to  obtain  the  business  of  washing  and 
ironing  clothes  from  the  so-called  "  hand  laundries  "  in  tbe  city  of  New  York. 
Ah  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  hand  laundries  *'  are  for  the  most  part  mere  collec- 
tion agencies  for  the  steam  laundries,  their  advertised  "  hand  work "  being 
almost  exclusively  ironing  of  shirts  and  underwear.  The  steam  laundries  do 
practically  all  washing  and  most  of  the  starching  of  all  goods,  for  the  "  hand 
laundries." 

The  steam  and  "  hand  laundries  "  engaged  in  the  rough  dry  business  must 
compete  (as  to  prices  charged  the  public)  with  the  steam  bundle  laundries 
engaged  in  the  direct  family  trade,  so  that  the  excessive  number  of  "'  hand 
laundries "  conducting  a  business  based  on  misrepresentation  has  reduced 
profits  of  employers  and  wages  of  employees. 

The  larger  steam  rough  dry  laundries  collect  from  one  hundred  or  more 
**  hand  laundries,''  while  the  equally  large  steam  bundle  laundries  have  about 
ten  branches  each  for  collection  and  delivery. 

Both  steam  laundry  employers  and  striking  laundry  workers  agree  that  all 
laundries  and  laundry  agencies  should  be  prohibited  from  sending  out  or 
receiving  colored  nets,  and  that  nets  be  restricted  to  white  goods  exclusively 
and  weigh  not  more  than  ten  pounds.  The  colored  nets  are  insanitary,  heavy, 
incapable  of  being  thoroughly  washed,  and  are  a  direct  financial  loss  to  the 
steam  laundry  w^orkers  and  employers,  as  w^ell  as  a  serious  menace  to  health. 

The  Board  recommend  that  all  employees  on  strike  be  returned  to  their 
old  positions;  that  the  employers  declare  their  willingness  to  deal  with  the 
union  where  it  has  been  organized,  and  that  the  union  and  the  association  of 
employers  agree  to  settle  questions  of  present  and  future  disputes  by  mutual 
recognition  and  final  arbitration;  that  the  scale  of  wages  be  adjusted  to 
correspond  generally  with  that  paid  in  the  shops  where  the  highest  rate  now 
prevails.  That  working  hours  be  arranged  between  7.30  a.  m.  and  6.30  P.  m. 
daily  with  four  hours  Saturday  A.  M.  and  overtime  pay  for  work  later  than 
6.30  P.  M.  (or  12  noon  Saturday),  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one  half. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         VVm.  C.  Rogers,  Chairman, 
M.  J.  Reagan, 
James  Mc^Ianus, 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Tlie  strike  was  suecosaful  in  obtaining  union  conditions  in  six 
of  the  laundry  establislinicnts  and  was  successful  in  effecting  a 
general  change  in  hours  of  labor  and  working  conditions  in  several 
of  the  others. 

The  strike  was  closed  on  the  records  of  the  Bureau  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1912,  when  the  employers  reported  all  strikers'  places 
were  filled,  and  the  union  reported  92  men  and  218  women  were 
still  without  work. 

An  analysis  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  investigation  showing 
working  conditions  in  the  laundries  is  given  in  following  pages. 
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WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  STEAM 

LAUNDRIES. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  requests  on  behalf  of  the  general 
public,  a  formal  public  investigation  of  tlie  laundry  workers' 
strike,  which  occurred  in  New  York  City  on  January  2,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  17,  19  and  24.  An  account  of  the  dispute  together  with 
the  board's  findings  as  to  causes  and  recommendations  for  settle- 
ment, may  be  found  in  preceding  pages.  But  aside  from  the 
dispute  aspect  of  the  matter,  a  desire  has  been  expressed  that  the 
facts  as  to  working  conditions  in  the  industry  brought  to  light 
by  the  investigation  might  be  made  available  for  the  general 
public.  Such  publicity  would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law  providing  for  such  public  in- 
vestigations. It  could,  doubtless,  be  most  fully  secured  by  pub- 
lication in  full  of  the  testimony  taken  in  the  investigation.  But 
difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  this  course  owing  to  the  time  and 
expense  required  for  printing  in  separate  form  the  nearly  600 
typewritten  pages  covered  by  the  testimony.  Furthermore,  with 
the  testimony  published,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  any  one 
interested  to  analyze  and  summarize  the  same  in  order  to  arrive 
at  definite  conclusions.  Accordingly  a  summary  of  the  testimony 
is  herewith  presented  as  being  at  once  most  practicable  and  most 
useful. 

The  subjects  specially  investigated  were,  naturally,  those 
prominent  as  issues  in  the  dispute,  and  these  were,  principally, 
hours  of  work,  wages,  weight  of  "  nets,"  and  sanitary  conditions. 

Hours  of  Work, 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  women  employed  in  laundries 
(about  two-thirds  of  the  laundry  workers  in  New  York  City  are 
women)  coupled  with  the  fact  that  hours  of  work  in  factories 
(including  laundries)  are  limited  by  law,  the  greater  part  of  the 
testimony  as  to  hours  concerns  the  hours  worked  by  women,  and 
the  chief  matter  of  interest  in  connection  therewith  was  as  to  how 
far  the  women's  hours  did  or  did  not  fall  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished by  law  for  women's  hours  of  work. 
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Testimouy  as  to  hours  was  taken  from  50  female  witnesses,* 
employed  iu  11  different  steam  laimdries.  Three  of  these  wit- 
nesses were  between  14  and  1(5  years  of  age,  and  26  were  16  years 
of  age  or  over,  while  age  was  not  stated  for  21. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  indicates  very  clearly  that  hours 
of  work  are  more  or  less  irregular  due  to  the  irregularity  from 
day  to  day  in  the  receipts  of  work  to  be  done.  Accordingly  the 
general  plan  followed  was  to  question  each  witness  as  to  time  of 
beginning  and  ending  work,  and  time  for  noon-day  or  evening 
meal,  on  each  day  of  the  week.  The  hour  of  beginning  work  in 
the  morning  was  usually  fairly  regular,  the  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  day's  work  resulting  principally  from  variations  in 
the  time  of  ending  work  in  the  evening.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  necessary  to  consider  both  maximum  and  minimum 
hours  indicated  by  the  testimony,  as.  nothing  more  definite  than 
variable  hours  between  such  limits  was  testified  to  in  nearly  every 
case. 

WITNESSES  UNDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OP  AGE. 

Of  the  three  witnesses  under  sixteen,  two  were  collar  machine 
workers  and  one  a  mangle  worker.  The  three  were  employed 
each  in  a  different  laundry. 

Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  limits  the  hours  of  work  of  chil- 
dren under  16  in  factories  (which  includes  laundries)  to  8  per 
day,  48  per  week,  and  to  the  hours  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
According  to  their  testimony  all  three  of  the  witnesses  under  16 
years  of  age  had  worked  contrary  to  all  three  of  the  legal  restric- 
tions. The  minimum  and  maximum  hours  per  day,  on  days 
other  than  ^Fonday  and  Saturday,  were  given  by  these  witnesses 
as  — 10  and  11  by  one,  10  and  14^/^  by  a  second,  and  10^4  and 
14  by  the  third.  The  minimum  and  maximum  hours  per  week 
shown  by  their  testimony  were  50  and  52^/^  in  one  case,  51^2 
and  .63%  in  another,  and  52%  and  57^/^  in  the  third.  On  days 
other  than  Monday  and  Saturday,  the  hour  of  beginning  work 
in  the  morning  was-  given  as  7  o'clock  by  two  and  7 :30  by  the 
other.  The  earliest  and  latest  hours  of  ending  work  in  the  eve- 
ning were  given  as  6  and  7  o'clock  by  one,  6  and  11  by  a  second, 
and  6 :30  and  9 :30  by  the  third. 

•  In  addition  to  the  50  female  witnesses  testimony  was  recelycd  from  19  male 
employees  In  steam  laundries. 
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witnesses  sixtken  year«  of  age  ou  over, 
Assiuning  that  tlie  witnesses  whose  ages  were  not  given  were 
16  years  of  age  or  over,  there  is  testimony  by  47  witnesses  as 
to  hours  worked  by  women  in  this  class.  These  47  were  dis- 
tributed among  11  different  laundries  and  in  the  following  gen- 
eral occupations: 

Foreladlcs 7 

Starchers 22 

Mangle  workers 11 

Collar  machine  workers 7 

Total  47 


Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  specifies  four  distinct  limitations 
upon  the  working  hours  of  women  in  factories,  namely,  (1)  an 
absolute  limit  of  60  hours  per  week;  (2)  a  limit  of  10  hours  per 
day  if  the  same  schedule  of  hours  is  followed  for  six  days  in  the 
week;  (3)  an  absolute  limit  of  12  per  day  in  any  case;  (4)  pro- 
hibition of  work  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  for  women  under 
21  years  of  age. 

Weekly  hours  are  indicated  for  43  women  stated  or  presumed 
to  be  16  years  of  age  or  over,  and  a  summary  of  weekly  hours 
indicated  by  their  testimony  is  as  follows: 

Weekly  Hours  Testified  to  by  Femalb  Witnesses  Over  Sixtebx. 

NCMBSB  RSPORTINQ  WllKLT  H0UR8  Of — 

0  ■  *  » 

NOT  OVn  60  OTBR  60 

Total • '   . ■ «. 

Occupation  wit-  Thereof  Thereof 

nesce     Total ■ «     Total    ■ ■ • 

Over  Over      Over 

Mor       Mto  60to66to       Over 

leas  60  65         70  70 

Minimum  Hours. 

I'oreladles 7  4  4     S  2  1     

Starchers 18         12         10  2  6  4  1           1 

Mangle  workers 11            9           3  6  2  1  1.... 

Colter  machine  workers 7           4           3  1  3  S     

Total 43         29         20  9         14         10  8  1 

Maximum  Houra. 

Foreladles   7  4  2  2  3  1  2     

Starchers 18         11         10  1  7  3  2  2 

Mangle  workers 11  4137611 

Collar  machine  workers 7  4  3  1  3  12.... 

Total    43         23         16  7         20         10  7  8 
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The  nimimiiin  lioiirs  stated  amounted  to  over  60  per  week  for 
14  of  the  43,  while  maximum  hours  of  over  60  were  given  by  20. 
Of  those  testifying  to  hours  not  over  60  a  large  majority  indicated 
hours  not  above  54  per  week  whether  maximum  or  minimum  hours 
be  considered.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  hours  above  60 
were  given-by  witnesses  in  all  of  the  four  general  classes  of  occupa- 
tions into  which  they  are  here  grouped.  Further,  such  hours  were 
given  for  several  different  laundries.  Thus  minimum  hours 
above  60  were  testified  to  by  employees  in  seven  different  estab- 
lishments and  maximum  hours  over  60  by  those  in  nine. 

A  summary  as  to  daily  hours  given  by  the  43  witnesses  consid- 
ered above,  with  reference  to  whether  they  exceeded  10  per  day  or 
not  is  presented  in  the  following  table. 

UouBs  Above  or  Below  Ten  Per  Day. 

Number  Reporting  Aboye  10  Hours  on  S|»ecified 
Number  of  Days  Per  Week. 


UCCUI'ATION. 

Poreladles 

xoxai      t 

wit-           6           .5 
nesses.    days.    days. 

Minimum  Hours. 
7     3 

4 
days. 

1 
6 
6 
3 

16 

2 
7 
0 
3 

18 

3 

days. 

4 
1 

1 

6 

4 
2 

1 

7 

2 
days. 

2 
2 
3 

7 

1 
1 
2 

4 

1 
day. 

2 

2 

2 
2 

0 
days. 

1 

Starchers  

18     3 

1 

Mangle  workers 

11     1 

Collar  machine  workers. . . 

7     

3 

Total    

43     7 

5 

Forcladles 

MaaHmum  Hours. 
...7           12 

1 

Starchers    

18     3 

1 

Manirle   workers 

11     ....            1 

Collar  machine  workers. . . 
Total    

7     1 

43           1           7 

2 

4 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  either  minimum  or  maxinium 
hours  as  stated,  nearly  all  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  work  ex- 
ceeded 10  per  day  on  some  days  and  that  over  half  gave  about  10 
on  more  than  three  days  in  a  week.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  hours 
in  excess  of  10  per  day  are  in  nowise  necessarily  illegal.  That  is 
the  legal  limit  only  when  the  same  schedule  of  hours  is  maintained 
for  six  days  in  the  week.  Hours  in  excess  of  10  may  be  worked 
regularly  for  five  days  if  compensated  for  by  shorter  hours  on  Sat- 
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urday,  or  irregularly  on  three  days  if  compensated  for  on  other 
days  80  as  not  to  exceed  60  per  week.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  above 
table  that  only  one  witness  testified  to  hours  in  excess  of  10  on  six 
days  and  then  only  in  case  of  the  longest  hours  given.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  short  hours  on  Saturday,  often  to  the  extent  of  only  a 
half-day's  work  on  that  day,  are  the  prevailing  practice  in  steam 
laundries.  So  far  as  daily  hours  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit  are 
concerned,  therefore,  only  hours  stated  to  be  above  or  below  the 
absolute  legal  limit  of  12  per  day  are  unequivocally  significant.  A 
summary  of  the  testimony  as  to  such  hours  follows. 

Hours  Above  or  Below  Twelve  Feb  Dav. 

Number  Reporting  Above  12  Hours  on  Specified 
Number  of  Days  Per  Week. 


Occupation. 

Total 
wit- 
nesses. 

days. 

6 
days. 

4 
days. 

3 

days. 

2 
days. 

1 
day. 

0 
days. 

Minimum 

noun. 

Foreladles    

s-tarciiers 

7 
18 

Imum 

Hour$. 

5 

1 
1 

7 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

7 

5 
9 

Manele  workers 

Collar  machine  workers ... 

11 

7 

7 
8 

Total   

43 

24 

MfUfi 

Forcladies 

Starctaers    

Mangle  workers 

7 

18 
11 

.... 

2 

4 
3 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
4 
3 

4 
6 
8 

Collar  machine  workers  . . 

7 

8 

Total 

43 

2 

8 

6 

4 

8 

10 

Taking  the  shortest  daily  hours  given  by  witnesses,  it  is  found 
that  19  out  of  43  alleged  hours  above  12  on  one  or  more  days  in  a 
week,  and  11  of  these  gave  such  excessive  hours  for  as  many  as 
three  days  a  week  or  more.  Or  taking  the  longest  hours  indicated, 
27  out  of  the  43  alleged  hours  over  12  on  at  least  one  day  a  week 
and  15  on  three  or  more  days. 

Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  prohibits  the  employment  of  any 
female  after  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  a  factory.  This  prohibi- 
tion has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  so  far 
as  women  over  21  are  concerned,  but  is  regarded  as  still  in  force 
80  far  as  women  under  21  are  concerned.     By  way  of  summariz- 
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iiig  the  testiuiouy  with  reference  to  work  after  9  p.  m.  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared : 

Work  Aftee  Nine  O'clock  P.  M. 


Occupation 


Foreladlcs 

Starchers  

Mangle  workers 

Collar  machine  workers. 


Number  - 

no  work  1 
after 
9  p.m. 

Number  RiroRTiMo  Wobx 
Arm  9  p.  m  . 

Total 

wit. 

rotal 

Thereof  in  a  Week 

1          %^        4-« 

night    nights     nighU 

7 

6 

1 

1      

18 

S 

10 

1           6         t4 

12 

7 

6 

t2        •2           1 

9 

•6 

3 

•2          tl      .... 

Total 46         27         19 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  hours  given  by  a  majority  of  the 
witnesses  did  not  show  any  work  after  9  o'clock  on  any  day,  19  out 
of  46  gave  the  hour  of  ending  work  on  one  or  more  days  (in  most 
cases  on  more  than  one  day)  as  later  than  that.  And  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  latter  group  includes  two  girls  under  16  years  of  age, 
and  three  under  21,  such  hours  for  these  five  being  of  course  be- 
yond the  legal  limit. 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  while  the  above  as  to 
hours  is  put  in  the  form  of  statistical  tables,  it  is  after  all  based 
on  very  crude  data  involving  in  many  cases  some  inference  as  to 
its  interpretation.  Furthermore  the  employees'  statements  as  to 
hours  did  not  pass  undisputed  by  some  of  the  thirteen  proprietors 
of  steam  laundries  who  testified.  Several  of  the  latter,  in  fact, 
declared  that  the  statements  of  the  former  were  exaggerated  or  un- 
true. At  the  same  time,  the  positive  testimony  of  employers  as 
to  hours,  most  of  which  was  in  too  general  a  form  to  afford  approx- 
imate figures  like  those  above,  almost  without  exception  tended  to 
confirm  the  prevailing,  though  not  the  most  extreme,  statements  of 
the  employees. 

Wages. 

Testimony  was  taken  from  only  19  male  employees,  too  small  a 
number  to  make  their  statements  as  to  wages  of  even  representa- 
tive value.  Very  little  more  can  be  said  for  the  information  as 
to  the  wages  of  women,  but  their  statements  as  to  wages  are  sum- 


•  Includes  one  under  16  years  of  age. 

t  Includes  one  over  16  but  under  21  years  of  age. 
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marized  in  the  table  below.  Only  very  general  statements  as  to 
wages  were  secured  from  the  proprietors  of  steam  laundries  and 
copies  of  pay-rolls  were  not  received  in  evidence.  Their  testi- 
mony, however,  notwithstanding  criticism  of  employees'  state- 
ments in  some  cases,  very  generally  corroborated  the  testimony  of 
employees  as  to  what  they  individually  received  which  alone  is  in- 
cluded in  the  above  summarv. 

Wekklt  Wages  Stated  by  F1:male  Witnesses  Working  on  Time  Rates. 

Number  Receiving  Rate  Spciifled. 


f 

Collar 

^ 

Pore- 

Mangle 

machine 

Weekly  Wage. 

ladies 

1.  t  Starchers. 

workers. 

workers. 

Total, 

$4.00  

>  • .  t      . , » . . 

•1 

•1 

2 

<>.00 

3 

•1 

4 

6.00 



3 

3 

(5.50 

, 

, . 

1 

1 

2 

7.00 

, , , , 

8 

1 

4 

7 .  r>o 

1 

1 

1 

8.00 

1 

1 

3 

8.r>o 

. . . .      • . .  • 

2 

2 

9.00 

1 

1 

2 

4 

9 .  60 

1 
3 

1 
5 
2 

1 

1 

10.00  

5 

11.00  

2 

12.00  

2 

14.00  

8 

16.00  



2 

2 

6 

13 

12 

9 

40 

Sanitary  Conveniences. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  were  questioned  as  to  certain  matters  of 
sanitation,  principally  with  regard  to  certain  sanitary  conveniences 
required  by  the  factory  law,  namely,  provision  of  seats  for  women, 
dressing  rooms  for  women,  proper  toilets,  time  for  noon-day  meal 
and  for  evening  lunch  in  case  work  is  continued  until  7  o'clock 
p.  M.  or  later.  With  regard  to  time  for  meals,  Section  89  of  the 
Labor  Law  sets  a  limit  of  one  hour  for  noon-day  meal,  except  as  a 
shorter  time  may  be  permitted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Commissioner  to  permit  shorter  noon- 
ing, when  desired  by  manufacturers,  but  in  no  case  to  allow  less 
than  30  minutes.     For  the  evening  lunch  period  the  law  specifies 

•  Fnder  16  yearn  of  age. 

t  In    addition    6   starchers   reported   piece   work   earnings  in    variable   amounts 
from  $7.50  to  $19  per  week,  according  to  amount  of  work. 
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a  niiniinmn  of  20  minutes  whenever  work  is  extended  to  7  p.  m. 
or  later.  The  statements  of  female  witnesses,  so  far  as  they  cov- 
ered these  subjects,  may  be  summarized  according  as  they  were 
generally  affirmative  or  negative  concerning  the  matters  referred 
to,  as  follows: 

Testimony  as  to  Sanitary  Conteniencbs. 

Number  of  Witnesses  Testifying  as  Specified. 


Collar 
Fore-  Mangle       machine 


6 

18 
1      .. 

12 

9 

46 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

3 

12 

10 

6 

31 

ladies.      Starchers.      workers,      workers.        Total. 
Scats  provided : 

Yes 1  6  4  6  16 

No 4  10  7  3  24 

Dressing-room  provided : 

Yes 3  ID  7  6  27 

No 1      2  1  4 

Complaint  as  to  toilets: 

Yea 2  1  2  1  6 

No 3  6  3  4  16 

Noon-day  meal  of  30  minutes 
or  more : 

Yes 

No 

Evening  lunch  time  of  20  min- 
utes or  more:* 

Yes 

No 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  the  women  testified  that  seats 
were  not  provided.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  work  has  to  be  done  standing.  A  large  ma- 
jority testified  that  dressing  rooms  were  provided,  though  some  of 
these  criticised  the  size  or  other  features  of  such  rooms.  Toilets 
were  complained  of  by  one  third  of  those  testifying  on  the  subject. 
Allowance  of,  at  least,  the  Department  minimum  of  30  minutes 
for  noon-day  meal  was  reported  almost  without  exception,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  was  frequently 
reported.  But  less  than  the  legal  allowance  for  evening  lunch, 
(and  in  many  of  these  cases  practically  no  allowance  at  all)  was 
affirmed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  witnesses.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  testimony  of  employers  as  to  sanitary  conveniences 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  in  conflict  with  that  above  summar- 
ized. On  the  other  hand  the  testimony  of  the  male  employees  on 
this  subject  was  entirely  in  accord  with  that  of  the  female  wit- 
nesses. 


•  That  is,  when  work  extended  to  7  p.  m.  or  later. 
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Nets. 

One  of  the  dcMiiands  of  tlic  striking  laundry  workers  was  for 
limitation  of  the  weight  of  the  so-called  '^  nets  "  containing  articles 
sent  by  hand  laundries  to  be  washed  in  steam  laundries.  The 
facts  as  to  the  weight  of  nets,  indicated  by  the  testimony  of  both 
employers  and  employees,  are  as  follows : 

Hand  laundries  send  flat  work  (sheets,  towels,  pillow  slips,  etc.) 
to  the  steam  laundries,  loose.  There  they  are  washed,  dried  and 
mangled,  and  returned  completely  finished  to  the  hand  laundries 
for  distribution.  Collars  and  cuffs  are  washed  and  ironed  by 
machine.  Shirts  are  washed  and  starched  by  machine,  but  are 
returned  to  the  hand  laundries  for  ironing.  All  other  goods  (ex- 
cept an  occasional  delicate  fabric  of  silk  or  woolen)  are  packed  in 
nets  or  bags  ranging  in  weight  from  10  to  40  pounds,  which  with- 
out being  opened  are  soaked  in  warm  water  and  thin  soap  suds  for 
a  time,  then  rinsed,  in  rotary  wash  wheels,  wrung  dry  in  extractors 
and  returned  damp  to  the  hand  laundries,  where  their  contents  are 
ironed.  When  it  is  removed  from  the  machine  a  net  will  weigh 
about  four  times  its  dry  v/eight  and  when  it  has  gone  through  the 
extractor  about  twice  its  dry  weight.  The  dry  nets  sent  in  by  the 
hand  laundries  vary'  in  weight  from  10  to  40  pounds.  Some  laun- 
dries refuse  to  receive  them  when  they  weigh  more  than  10  pounds 
but  others  take  them  up  to  40  pounds. 

The  nets  are  washed  for  either  5  or  10  cents  each  by  the  steam 
laundries,  and  the  hand  laundries  try  to  get  as  much  clothing  in 
a  net  as  may  be  washed  with  any  degree  of  cleanliness.  The  wash- 
ing of  a  net  costs  from  25  to  50  cents,  but  they  are  taken  below  cost 
in  order  to  get  the  profitable  washing  of  flat  work,  shirts,  collars 
and  cuifs  from  the  hand  laundries.  It  is  stated  that  when  a  year 
ago  the  steam  laundries  tried  to  abolish  the  use  of  colored  nets  and 
the  use  of  excessively  heavy  white  nets,  the  hand  laundries  organ- 
ized co-operative  steam  laundries  which  would  take  nets  of  all 
kinds  and  thus  compelled  the  steam  laundries  to  take  them  against 
their  wishes  or  go  out  of  business. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  of  excessive  weight,  the  so-called  col- 
ored nets  were  cited  as  constituting  a  menace  not  only  to  the  health 
of  workers  but  also  of  the  public.  These  nets  contain  soft  shirts, 
under  shirts,  underwear,  stockings,  and  all  kinds  of  other  personal 
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wearing  apparel  of  the  family.  The  clothing  of  several  families 
are  packed  in  one  net,  and  many  nets  are  washed  at  a  time  in  the 
same  water.  Clothing  thus  mixed  and  packed  may  be  from  clean 
or  unclean  families  and  from  households  where  contagious  diseases 
are  found,  including  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  serious 
blood  diseases.  The  washing  process  is  not  severe  enough  to  kill 
such  germs,  because  strong  soap  or  hot  water  cannot  be  used  on 
nets  containing  colored  goods,  or  the  colors  would  run  and  flannels 
would  be  shrunk.  It  is  an  insanitary  process  which  has  developed 
from  the  use  of  nets  originally  devised  to  contain  fine  white  laces 
and  linens  which  would  be  lost  on  account  of  small  size  or  damaged 
in  fabric  by  rough  tumbling  in  the  wash  wheels  if  not  protected  by 
nets. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  was  practically  the  testimony 
of  steam  laundries  only  concerning  abuses  connected  wiih  the  nets. 
In  all,  21  laundry  proprietors  were  examined,  13  of  whom  were 
proprietors  or  managers  of  steam  laundries,  and  8  of  hand  laun- 
dries. The  latter,  however,  testified  concerning  nets  only  as  to 
their  very  general  use  for  the  transmission  of  most  of  their  work 
to  steam  laundries  for  washing. 

Remedies. 

The  above  summary  of  the  testimony  taken  in  this  investiga- 
tion would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  two  matters  demand- 
ing attention  in  the  steam  laundry  industry  of  New  York  City. 
One  of  these  is  the  apparent  non-observance  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  certain  requirements  of  the  Labor  Law;  the  other  is 
the  question  of  the  possible  menaces  to  health  in  the  so-called 
colored  nets  as  they  are  now  used. 

LIMITATION   OF   HOURS, 

With  reference  to  non-observance  of  existing  statutory  require- 
ments, it  would  appear  at  first  sight  as  though  this  were  purely 
a  question  of  more  rigorous  enforcement.  But  with  reference  to 
at  least  one  of  the  violations  indicated,  namely,  long  hours  of 
women  over  16  years  of  age,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  enforceability  of  the  present  law.     This  problem,  it 
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should  be  remarked,  is  not  one  peculiar  to  laundries  but  is  es- 
sentially the  same  everywhere,  although  it  is  more  aggravated 
in  any  industry  according  as  the  work  in  it  tends  to  be  irregular 
in  amount  from  day  to  day.  As  already  indicated  the  uncondi- 
tional limit  as  to  length  of  hours  fixed  by  law  for  women  over 
16  years  of  age  is  12  per  day  and  60  per  week.  Now  in  order 
to  secure  evidence  of  violation  of  a  provision  specifying  only 
number  of  hours,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  statutory  provision, 
it  is  practically  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  em- 
ployees; for  it  is  manifestly  impracticable  for  an  inspector  to 
observe  any  individual  employee  throughout  an  entire  day's  or 
week's  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  actual  number  of 
hours  worked.  But  almost  equally  impracticable  is  it  to  secure 
evidence  from  employees.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  employees 
commonly  refuse  to  testify  against  their  employers,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  it  can  scarcely  be  done  without  loss  of  their 
positions  as  employees.  In  other  words,  the  very  motive  which 
leads  employees  to  accept  long  hours  of  work,  namely,  need  of 
work  or  fear  of  losing  it,  operates  most  effectively  against  any 
open  testimony  against  an  employer  who  is  willing  to  impose  or 
permit  hours  beyond  the  legal  limit  The  truth  is  that  under  con- 
ditions in  industrial  life  as  they  are,  a  law  for  the  protection 
of  employees,  whose  enforceability,  or  the  proof  of  violation  of 
which,  depends  upon  the  open  testimony  of  the  employees,  is  not 
only,  as  all  experience  shows,  likely  to  prove  unenforceable  in 
practice,  but  is  essentially  unjust  to  the  very  persons  whom  it  is 
designed  to  protect.  For  it  is  virtually  compelling  the  employees 
to  take  the  nearly  certain  risk  of  losing  their  positions  as  the 
price  of  realizing  the  law's  protection,  and  this  in  face  of  tlie 
fact  that  it  is  exactly  this  risk  which  created  the  need  of  the  law. 
In  connection  with  the  law  limiting  women's  hours,  there  is 
one  provision  expressly  designed  to  afford  evidence  independently 
of  testimony  by  employees.  This  is  the  provision  in  subdivision 
4  of  section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  requiring  that  a  notice  shall 
be  posted  in  each  room  of  a  factory  at  the  beginning  of  each  week 
showing  the  schedule  of  hours  for  each  day  of  the  week,  including 
the  time  when  work  is  to  begin  and  end,  and  providing  that  the 
mere  presence  of  employees  in  the  factory  at  any  time  outside 
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of  tlie  posted  hours,  or,  if  such  notice  be  not  posted,  before  7 
A,  M.  or  after  6  p.  m.  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation 
of  the  law  as  to  women's  hours  of  work.  But  the  diflBculty  with 
this  provision  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  because  it  still 
leaves  the  necessity  of  producing  confirmatory  evidence,  in  the 
way  of  which  lies  the  diflSculty  above  explained. 

Now  in  connection  with  the  law  limiting  the  length  of  hours 
for  children  under  16  this  diflSculty  has  been  obviated  by  speci- 
fying the  hours  of  the  day  within  which  children  may  be  em- 
ployed,- and  flatly  prohibiting  their  employment  outside  of  those 
hours.  Under  this  law,  the  presence  of  children  at  work  in  a 
factory  outside  of  those  hours  constitutes  itself  violation  of  the 
law  and  evidence  of  such  violation  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  children,  but  can  be  obtained  independently  by  the 
state  inspector  by  a  visit  to  the  factory  at  such  time  outside  of 
the  legal  hours  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  children  are 
likely  to  be  at  work.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  law  prescribing 
length  of  working  hours  which  is  enforceable  by  prosecution  quite 
independently  of  testimony  by  employees.  This  suggests,  there- 
fore, whether  the  same  method  is  not  the  one  to  adopt  in  connection 
with  the  same  problem  in  the  case  of  women's  hours.* 

In  considering  this  suggestion,  the  question  will  doubtless  arise 
at  once,  whether  such  a  law  for  women  would  be  constitutional 
in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1907  (People 
V.  Williams,  189  N.  Y.  131),  holding  unconstitutional  the  law 
prohibiting  employment  of  adult  women  before  6  a.  m.  or  after 
9  p.  M.,  this  law  having  been  enacted  by  chapter  192  of  the  Laws 
of  1899.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  that  decision  leaves  it 
far  from  certain  that  it  necessarily  bars  any  law  framed  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  here  in  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  decision  was  explicitly  limited  to  the  case 
of  adult  women  and  the  law  is  still  in  force  for  women  under  21. 

But  in  the  second  place  and  what  is  more  important,  the  law 
of  1899  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  law  to  prohibit  night 
work,  and  not  simply  as  a  means  to  make  secure  the  limitation 

*  In  this  connection,  note  the  recommendations  of  the  mercantile  inspector  in 
recent  years  (Indorsed  by  the  Commlseioner  of  I-abor)  for  the  application  of  precisely 
this  remedy  to  meet  the  same  difficulty  found  in  mercantile  establishments. 
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upon  length  of  hours,  and  it  was  so  judged  hy  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  its  decision.  The  reading  of  the  law  tends  to  confirm 
tlie  ahove  interpretation  as  the  section  in  question  (subdivision 
3  of  section  77  of  the  present  Labor  Law)  has  always  provided, 
first  that  women  shall  not  work  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m., 
and  then  that  they  shall  not  work  over  10  hours  a  day  or  60  a 
week.  But  more  significant  still  is  the  language  of  the  decision 
itself.  Thus  the  court  says:*  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  (the 
law)  is  not  a  regulation  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  for 
working  women;  the  enactment  goes  far  beyond  this.  It  at- 
tf-mpts  to  take  away  the  right  of  a  woman  to  labor  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with- 
out any  reference  to  other  considerations."  Again,  and  still  more 
significantly  in  the  present  connection,  it  is  said :  "  I  find 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  section  which  suggests  the  purpose 
of  promoting  health,  except  as  it  might  be  inferred  that  for  a 
woman  to  work  during  the  forbidden  hours  of  night  would  be 
unhealthful.  If  the  inhibition  of  the  section  in  question  had  been 
framed  to  prevent  the  ten  hours  of  work  from  being  performed 
at  night,  or  to  prolong  them  beyond  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
it  might,  more  readily,  be  appreciated  that  the  health  of  women 
was  the  matter  of  legislative  concern.  That  is  not  the  effect,  nor 
the  sense,  of  the  provision  of  the  section  with  which,  alone,  we 
are  dealing.  It  was  not  the  case  upon  which  this  defendant  was 
convicted." 

In  the  third  place,  although  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in 
190Y  did  not  call  in  question  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
limit  the  length  of  women's  working  hours,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Oregon  ten-hour  case  in  1908  has  practically  put  beyond  question 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  limitation. 

It  is  submitted  that  taking  all  of  the  above  together,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  law  specifying  that  women  shall  not  bo 
employed  before  a  given  hour  in  the  morning  or  after  a  given 
hour  in  the  evening  enacted  as  a  supplement  to  the  ten-hour  law 
and  as  the  necessary  means  to  make  that  law  effective,  might  be 

•  People  V.  WllUamB,  139  N.  Y.  131.    The  decision  is  glv€ii  In  fuH  In  the  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  for  June,  1907,  Vol.  IX,  p.  178. 
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held  constitutional,  because  the  prohibition  of  night  work  r^ard- 
less  of  length  of  hours,  is  essentially  different  from  prohibiting 
employment  during  certain  hours  as  a  means  of  preventing  over- 
long  hours. 

Assuming  that  such  a  provision  for  such  a  purpose  would  be  con- 
stitutional, by  what  sort  of  amendment  of  the  law  could  it  be  b^t 
accomplished  ?  It  was  noted  above  that  the  difficulty  with  the 
present  posting-of-hours  provision  as  a  means  of  enforcement  is 
that  it  affords  at  best  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation.  A 
logical  remedy  would  be,  therefore,  to  do  away  with  this  qualifica- 
tion,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  work  at  any  time  out- 
side of  the  posted  hours,  illegal.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose  would  be  two.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  make  the  prohibited  hours  broad  enough  to  cover  practically 
all  those  outside  of  the  legal  limit  precisely  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  law  for  children  and  would  thus  really  insure  observance  of 
the  limit  as  to  length  of  hours.  Secondly,  it  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  adaptability  to  the  varying  time  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing work  in  different  industries.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
have  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  enforceability  by  a  more  compli- 
cated process  than  is  the  case  with  the  child  labor  law,  involving 
dependence  upon  strict  observance  of  the  law  as  to  posting  of  hours 
by  the  employer  as  a  preliminary  step  in  enforcing  the  hours  law ; 
and  with  the  freedom  permitted  the  employer  to  change  at  will  the 
schedule  of  hours  from  week  to  week,  the  enforcement  of  the  post- 
ing law  itself  is  by  no  means  a  simple  problem. 

A  simpler  method  would  be  to  follow  the  model  of  the  child 
labor  law  and  enact  a  law  directly  prohibiting  work  by  women 
during  certain  hours.  If  this  be  done,  the  fact  that  the  old  law 
prohibiting  work  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m.  is  still  in  force  for 
women  under  21  years  of  age,  would  naturally  suggest  that  those 
hours  should  be  adopted  in  the  proposed  new  law  for  adult  women. 

It  is  true  that  this  would,  in  terms  simply  reenact  the  old  law, 
but,  as  indicated  above,  the  possibility  of  such  a  law  passing  mus- 
ter as  to  constitutionality  would  depend  upon  its  purpose,  so  that 
the  reenactment  of  the  old  hours  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  its  pur- 
pose as  a  measure  to  prevent  excessively  long  hours  perfectly  clear, 
would  probably  realize  as  well  as  any  other  the  possibilities  of  such 
an  act  being  held  valid. 
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It  may  also  be  suggested  that  a  more  definite  case  for  such  an 
act  might  be  made,  perhaps,  by  making  it  apply  only  to  laundries 
as  a  remedy  for  actual  conditions  revealed  by  the  oflBcial  investi- 
gation here  reviewed.!  This  would  emphasize  its  specific  purpose, 
as  indicated  above,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  some  basis  of  fact 
indicating  the  need  of  such  remedy. 

In  the  foregoing  the  need  of,  and  possible  constitutionality  of, 
a  law  prohibiting  work  by  women  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m. 
has  been  considered  as  an  adjunct  to  the  law  relating  to  length  of 
hours.  Such  a  law  may,  however,  be  considered  from  another 
point  of  view,  namely,  as  a  necessary  protection  against  hours  con- 
tinued so  late  in  the  evening  as  to  make  a  normal  period  of  rest 
impossible  before  work  must  be  resumed  on  the  following  day. 
This  is  a  real  danger  in  industries  subject  to  large  variation  in  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  on  a  given  day,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  in  the  investigation  of  the  laundry  strike 
would  indicate  that  steam  laundries  are  especially  liable  to  this 
danger,  some  witnesses  reporting  work  on  some  days  carried  on 
through  the  day  and  extended  up  to  and  even  after  midnight.  If 
it  is  settled  that  a  limitation  of  hours  of  work  for  women  to  ten 
in  the  day-time  is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power,  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  a  law  designed  to  make  it  impossible  for 
women  who  are  ordinarily  employed  during  the  day  to  have  their 
work  extended  into  the  evening  later  than  nine  o'clock,  must  be  re- 
garded as  even  more  reasonable.  In  a  word,  if  protection  against 
too  long  hours  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  certainly  pro- 
tection of  a  normal  period  of  rest  would  seem  equally  valid.* 

BEGULATION  OF  USE  OF  NETS. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  colored  nets,  while  the  testimony  taken 
in  the  investigation  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  may  be  a 
serious  menace  to  the  health  of  workers  or  the  public  in  their  use, 
nevertheless  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  very  little  testimony  on  this 

t  Cf.  also  a  recent  report  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  liabor  on  Employment  of 
Women  in  Laundries,  in  Vol.  XII  of  the  report  on  Woman  and  Chllcl  Wage-Earners 
in  the  United  States. 

•Carrying  out  the  above  Ideas  a  bill  has  already  been  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  tAbor  and  Introduced  In  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  whlcb  Is  Senate 
BUI  No.  1,038  (printed  No.  1,162)  and  Assembly  BlU  No.  1,432  (printed  No.  1.710). 
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point  was  takeu  from  those  chiefly  respousible  for  their  use, 
namely  the  hand  laundry  proprietors;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
clear  enough  indication  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  to  warrant  sug- 
gestion of  specific  remedial  legislation  without  further  investiga- 
tion. The  question  of  the  need  of  some  remedial  action,  however, 
is  certainly  raised  by  the  testimony  taken  in  the  investigation  here 
reviewed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  problem  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  city  laundries,  it  may  be  suggested  as  one  appro- 
priate for  investigation  by  the  Factory  Investigation  Commission 
appointed  last  year  and  which  has  just  been  continued  for  another 
year  by  the  present  Legislature. 

L.    W.    HATCH. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Definition  of  Tenement  House. 

In  the  ease  noted  below,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a  de- 
cision as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tenement  house  department 
and  the  building  department  over  ^*  apartment  houses "  and 
"  tenement  houses ''  in  New  York  City.  Aside  from  its  wider 
significance  the  decision  is  significant  here  because  the  definition 
of  a  tenement  house  as  given  in  the  Tenement  House  Act  prac- 
tically coincides  with  that  given  in  the  Labor  Law. 

The  building  over  which  the  action  was  brought  was  eight 
stories  in  height  and  of  expensive  construction  in  every  detail, 
some  of  the  a]>artments  in  it  renting  for  $1,500  per  year.  The 
owner  received  notice  from  the  tenement  house  department  that 
the  building  offended  against  the  provisions  of  the  Tenement 
House  Act  and  ordered  that  it  be  vacated.  The  owner,  plaintiff 
in  this  case,  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  tenement 
house  department,  defendant  in  this  case,  from  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tenement  House  Act  against  this  building.  A 
referee  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  building  were  un- 
disputed and  the  question  at  issue  was  one  of  law  only. 

Plaintiff  contended  that  the  building  was  an  apartment  house 
with  certain  hotel  features  and  hence  was  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Building  Code,  and  not  a  tenement  house  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Tenement  House  Act.  *  Plaintiff  also  contended 
that  the  Building  Code  of  1899  had  differentiated  apartment 
houses  from  tenement  hous>os  and  placed  the  former  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  building  department.  Defendant  contended 
that  the  Tenement  House  Act,  which  was  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  April  12,  1001,  which  defined  tenement  houses,  had 
the  effect  of  repealing  all  existing  ordinances,  including  the  city 
building  code,  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  and  placed  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tenement  house  department.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  tenement  house  department  had  continuously 
exercised  jurisdiction,  regardless  of  the  differentiation  alleged  to 
have  been  created  in  1899.     On  April  22,  1901,  ten  days  subse- 
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quent  to  the  eBactment  of  the  Tenement  House  Act,  the  Legisla- 
ture enacted  the  New  York  City  charter,  which  contained  the 
provision  that  "  the  building  code,  which  shall  be  in  force  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1902,  *  *  * 
and  all  the  existing  laws  affecting  or  relating  to  the  construction 
*  *  *  of  buildings  *  *  *  within  the  city  of  New  York 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  binding  and  in  force  *  *  *."  It 
was  claimed  by  plaintiff  that  the  building  code,  above  referred 
to,  which,  as  alleged,  differentiated  apartment  houses  from  tene- 
ment houses,  and  placed  the  former  under  the  building  depart- 
ment, was  continued  in  force  by  the  act  of  April  22,  1901,  and 
that  the  latter  act  expressly  ratified  and  adopted  it.  Defendant 
contended,  as  stated  above,  that  the  Tenement  House  Act  of 
April  12,  1901,  had  repealed  all  existing  statutes  relative  to 
tenement  houses,  and  that,  even  if  the  building  code  of  1899  had 
made  the  alleged  differentiation  between  apartment  and  tenement 
houses,  the  act  of  April  22,  1901,  did  not  continue  in  force  an 
already-repealed  statute. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
referee,  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  holding 
that  the  building  code  of  1899  was  not  repealed  by  the  Tenement 
House  Act  of  April  12,  1901,  and  that  it  was  ratified  by  the 
statute  of  April  22,  1901. 

On  appeal,  the  First  Appellate  Department  unanimously  re- 
versed this  decision,  saying  in  part: 

The  Tenement  House  Act  of  April  12^  1910^  "  was  paseed  with  deliberation, 
after  a  report  had  been  made  to  the  Legislature  by  a  Commisfiion  especially 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  tenement  houses  and  to  prepare  and  report 
a  law  respecting  them.  *  *  *  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Legislature  to  segregate  tenement  houses  from  other  buildings,  and  to 
enact  an  efficient  and  comprehensive  law  upon  the  subject.    •    ♦    ♦ 

From  this  brief  view  of  the  statutory  provisions,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  define  what  should  be  deemed  a 
tenement  house,  to  make  special  provisions  respecting  such  structures,  to 
entrust  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  to  a  special  Department  created 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  repeal  all  inconsistent  laws  and  ordinances.  If  any 
law  or  ordinance,  as  for  instance  the  "  Building  Code,"  contained  provisions 
respecting  such  structures  inconsistent  with  the  Tenement  House  Law,  that 
Code  or  Ordinance  was  pro  ianto  repealed,  and  any  subsequent  confirmation 
of  such  Code  would  operate  only  to  confirm  so  much  of  it  as  had  not  been 
repealed.  *  *  *  If  so,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  tlie  legislature  to  subject  all  such  buildings,  whether  plain  or  ornate, 
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cheap  or  expensive,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Tenement  House  Act,  and  to 
bring  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tenement  House  Department.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
ijetween  these  extremes,  are  to  be  found  a  vast  variety  of  buildings,  and, 
if  a  distinction  were  to  be  made  between  tenement  houses  and  apartment 
houses,  it  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  fix  the  dividing  line 
between  the  better  class  of  tenements  and  the  cheaper  class  of  apartments. 

On  appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  reversed  'the 
above  decision  and  affirmed  the  judgment  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

With  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  distinction,  alleged  to  have 
been  created  in  1899,  between  apartment  and  tenement  houses, 
the  court  said  in  part: 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  definition  of  an  apartment  house  in  the 
Buikiing  Code  was  not  thus  continued  by  tiiis  act  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  "  in  force ''  when  said  act  was  passed,  but  had  been  repealed  by  the 
Tenement  House  Act  of  1901,  which  took  effect  a  few  days  before  the  statute 
last  quoted  from  and  which  provided,  "All  statutes  of  the  state  and  ordinances 
of  the  city  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed,"  etc. 

I  think  that  this  contention  is  not  well  founded.  In  the  first  place,  I 
doubt  that  we  could  say  that  the  differences  between  the  tenement  house  as 
defined  by  the  Tenement  House  Act  and  the  apartment  house  as  defined  by 
the  Building  Code  and  which  have  been  pointed  out  are  so  unsubstantial 
and  shadowy  that  the  former  act  should  be  regarded  as  repealing  by  impli- 
cation for  inconsistency  the  provisions  of  the  code  on  the  theory  that  the 
latter  attempted  to  define  as  an  apartment  house  what  was  defined  in  the 
statute  as  a  tenement  house.  There  is  no  express  repeal  and  it  is  familiar 
law  that  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  repeals  by  implication  are  not 
favored  and  will  not  be  declared  on  the  ground  of  inconsistency  or  repug- 
nancy unless  the  same  is  plain  and  unavoidable.  {People  ex  rel.  Woods  V. 
Crissey,  91  N.  Y.  616;  Mark  v.  State  of  New  York,  07  N.  Y.  572.) 

But  in  this  case  the  rule  against  repeal  by  implication  is  even  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  one,  since  the  Tenement  House  Act  was  a  general  one 
whereas  the  Building  Code  was  in  effect  a  special  act  applicable  only  to 
New  York  city.  The  rule  in  such  case  is  that  a  special  statute  providing 
for  a  particular  class  of  cases  is  not  repealed  by  a  subsequent  statute  general 
in  it«  terms,  provisions  and  application  unless  the  intent  to  repeal  it  is 
manifest,  although  the  terms  of  the  geneial  act  are  broad  enough  to  include 
the  cases  embraced  in  the  special  law.  {City  of  'Sew  York  v.  Trustees  Sailors* 
Hnug  Harbor,  85  App.  Div.  355;  affirmed  on  opinion  below,  180  N.  Y.  527.) 

But  even  if  this  view  is  incorrect,  I  further  believe  that  when  the  act  of 
1910  provided  that  the  Building  Code,  which  should  '*  be  in  force  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1902,"  should  "  continuo  to  be  so  binding  and  in 
force"  that  it  was  intended  to  include  and  reaflTirm  the  code  ns  it  had  been 
written,  adopted  and  continued  in  force  by  the  municipal  assembly  which 
had  been  especially  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  framing  it;  that  while  it  may 
be  assumed,  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  that  such  legislative  reaffirmation 
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would  have  been  subject  to  any  direct  and  clear  modification,  by  the  L^is- 
lature,  of  the  Building  Code,  it  reasonably  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
be  subject  to  such  indirect,  implied  and  obscure  modification  as  might  be 
spelled  out  of  some  general  statAite. 

llius,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  definition  of  an  apartment  house 
originally  found  in  the  Building  Code  has  been  preserved,  and  that  a  building 
coming  within  that  definition  is  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  tene- 
ment house  department. 

That  the  court  realized  the  dangerous  possibilities  of  its  de- 
cision in  this  case  is  shown  in  the  quotation  following: 

In  reaching  such  conclusions  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  tenement 
house  commission,  by  their  report  to  the  Legislature  and  called  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  learned  Appellate  Division,  seemed  to  favor  putting  all  build- 
ings, whether  known  as  tenement  houses,  or  as  apartment  houses,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tenement  house  department,  and  of  course  we  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  landlord  who  so  desires  may  by  a  comparatively 
short  and  easy  course  avoid  the  Tenement  House  Act  and  bring  himself  and 
his  building  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  building  department. 

The  remedy,  according  to  the  court,  is  as  follows: 

Under  the  power  given  to  the  municipal  assembly  to  enact  and  amend  a 
Building  Code  there  is  no  reason  why  apartment  houses  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  most  complete  and  unyielding  supervision  and  regulation 
which  public  welfare  can  possibly  require,  even  though  they  are  not  covered 
by  the  Tenement  House  Act.  P\irthermore,  if  the  definition  which  we  have 
held  to  be  controlling  in  determining  whether  a  building  is  or  is  not  a 
tenement  house  is  unsatisfactory,  it  lies  with  the  Legislature  to  prescribe 
some  new  and  more  satisfactory  test.  Grimmer  v.  The  Tenement  House  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  New  York. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  expressly 
including  "  apartment  houses,  flat  houses  and  all  other  houses  " 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tenement  house  department,  in 
case  there  are  "  three  families  or  more  living  independently  of 
each  other  and  doing  their  own  cooking  upon  the  premises."  An 
emergency  message  was  sent  by  the  Governor  urging  its  adoption, 
and  on  February  22d,  nine  days  after  the  decision  above  rendered, 
the  bill  had  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  On  March 
6,  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Assignment  of  Wages. 
1.  Section  42  of  tlio  Personal  Property  Law  requires  anyone 
making  a  loan  to  employees  on  accoimt  of  wages  due  or  to  be 
earned  to  give  notice  to  the  employer  within  three  days  "  after 
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the  execution  of  such  assignuient  or  notes  and  the  making  of  such 
loan  "  in  order  to  acquire  any  right  to  collect  or  attach  wages 
of  the  employees.  In  the  case  noted  below,  seven  employees  of 
a  Pennsylvania  corporation  had  given  powers  of  attorney  to  cer- 
tain persons  outside  the  State  of  Xew  York  to  make  and  sign 
notes  for  sums  of  money  and  also  to  assign  their  salaries  as 
security  for  the  notes.  The  notes  were  made  and  signed  in  the 
names  of  the  employees  by  the  persons  to  whom  powers  of  at- 
torney had  been  given,  and  were  sold  to  purchasers  in  states 
where  no  usury  laws  existed.  The  proceeds  of  the  notes  were 
then  turned  over  to  the  employees,  the  terms  of  repayment  being 
such  as  to  amount  to  an  annual  interest  rate  varying  from  175 
to  390  per  cent  per  year.  The  notes  were  not  paid  at  maturity 
and  upon  default  of  payment,  which  was,  of  course,  some  time 
after  the  notes  had  been  made,  the  salaries  of  the  employees  were 
formally  assigned  by  the  same  persons  who  had  made  the  notes 
originally,  acting  under  the  powers  of  attorney  given  them  at 
that  time.  The  purchasers  of  the  notes  thereupon  sent  by  mail 
to  the  defendant  in  Pennsylvania  copies  of  the  assignments  and 
also  delivered  copies  to  a  resident  representative  of  the  defendant 
in  Xew  York  city,  demanding  that  the  salaries  of  the  employees 
be  paid  to  them.  After  notice  of  the  assignments  had  thus  been 
given,  the  purchasers  of  the  notes  sold  them  and  all  claims  and 
demands  arising  out  of  them  to  the  present  plaintiff,  who  insti- 
tuted an  action  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay  to  her  the  amount 
of  the  notes.  Defendant  refused  to  do  so,  alleging  that  notice 
should  have  been  given  within  three  days  after  the  loans  were 
made.  Plaintiff  contended  that  the  law  required  only  that  notice 
be  given  within  three  days  after  assignment  of  the  salary.  The 
First  Appellate  Department  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two  upheld 
the  verdict  of  the  Municipal  'Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
of  the  Appellate  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the 
defendant.     The  majority  opinion  was  in  part  as  follows: 

I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  inference  is  fairly  warranted  from  the 
evidence  that  it  was  part  of  the  a^eeinent  under  which  the  notes  were 
negotiated  that  if  they  were  not  paid  at  maturity  formal  assignments  of  the 
salaries  would  be  executed  to  the  purchasers,  and  the  statute  requires,  I 
think,  not  merely,  as  contended  by  counsel  for  the  appellant,  that  notice 
three  days  after  the  last  transaction  or  the  execution  of  the  last  paper 
relating  to  the  transaction  be  given,  but  that  the  notice  must  be  given  within 
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three  days  after  each  loan  was  made  to  the  employee,  and  also  within  three 
days  alter  the  agreement,  assignment  ur  -note  concerning  the  same  was  given. 
In  the  case  at  bar  no  notice  w&s  given  to  the  employer  until  after  the  formal 
assignments  of  the  wages  or  salary,  which  was  after  default  in  the  pa>inent 
of  the  notes  and  long  after  the  loans  were  made  and  the  notes  issued.  Ths 
judgment  was,  therefore,  right  and  should  be  affirmed. 

The  minority  opinion  held  as  follows: 

I  dissent.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  successful  scheme  has  been  devised  to 
evade  the  statute.  No  claim  against  the  employer  arose  until  the  execution 
of  the  assignment  of  salary.  Within  three  days  after  such  assignment  the 
employer  received  a  copy  of  the  assignment  as  the  statute  required.  Whac 
has  the  employer  —  the  defendant  herein  —  to  complain  of  ?  It  received  due 
notice  in  time  to  protect  itself  against  a  double  payment  and  is  protected 
by  the  assignment  from  any  further  demand  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
on  the  assigned  claim. 

That  employee  chose  to  make  his  bargain  with  the  money  lender  in  a  state 
which  has  no  usury  law.  But  the  fact  that  he  made  an  unwise  contract  puts 
no  additional  burden  on  the  employer  who  is  only  called  to  pay  what  is 
ooncededly  due  the  employee  to  his  assignee  upon  due  notice.  Thompson  v. 
Gimhel  Brothers,  145  App.  Div,  436. 

2.  Precisely  the  same  question  arose  before  the  Second  Appel- 
late Department.  Plaintiff  was  the  same  and  represented  by 
the  same  counsel.  Defendant  was  a  railroad  company.  An  em- 
ployee gave  powers  of  attorney  to  be  exercised  outside  the  state 
of  New  York,  authorizing  notes  to  be  made  in  his  name  and 
assignment  of  his  wages  to  pay  the  notes.  Acting  under  these 
powers  of  attorney,  a  note  was  made  for  $45  on  February  28,  1910, 
due  on  April  4,  1910.  The  note  was  then  sold  to  a  purohaser  out- 
side of  New  York  State  and  the  proceeds,  $36. 85,  were  remitted 
to  the  borrower.  The  note  was  not  paid  at  maturity,  whereupon 
the  same  person  who  had  made  the  note,  acting  under  the  original 
powers  of  attorney,  made  an  assignment  of  the  borrower's  wages 
to  the  extent  of  $90.  Notice  of  this  assignment  was  sent  to  the 
borrower's  employer,  the  defendant  in  this  case,  stating  that  if 
$60.50  were  paid  promptly  before  the  claim  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  attorney,  the  notice  of  an  assignment  would  be  with- 
drawn. The  claim  was  then  sold  to  the  present  plaintiff,  who 
brought  an  action  to  recover  a  judgment  of  $60.50  fi-om  the  de- 
fendant A  judgment  for  this  amount  was  rendered  by  the 
Municipal  Court  of  New  York,  from  which  the  defendant  took 
an  appeal. 
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The  Second  Appellate  Department,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  upheld 
the  judgment  of  the  Municipal  Court,  saying  in  part: 

It  is  true  that  the  learneil  Appellate  Division  iu  the  First  Department,  in 
the  case  of  Thompson  v.  Uimbel  Brothers  (145  App.  Div.  436),  has  held  a 
contrary  construction,  two  of  the  learned  justices  dissenting,  but  the  duty 
of  determining  the  question  is  devolved  upon  this  court  in  the  case  before  it, 
and  the  weight  of  reason  and  authority,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  such  as  to 
justify  us  in  following  a  decision  involving  so  much  of  questionable  validity. 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  learned  court  passing  upon  this  question  in  the 
First  Department  has  been  led  into  false  reasoning  through  an  effort  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  an  excessive  rate  of  interest  to  Ihompson,  but  this  question 
has  no  place  in  the  case.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  law  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  people  to  make  foolish  or  improvident  bargains;  it  may  limit 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  permit  its  own  citizens  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
the  matter  of  interest,  perhaps,  but  if  it«  citizens  will,  either  by  themselves 
or  through  their  agents,  go  outside  of  the  state  and  make  bargains,  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  courts  to  give  forced  construction  to  language  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  them,  or  those  who  stand  in  their  places,  from  liability.  Doherty's 
contract,  made  in  the  state  of  Maine,  to  be  performed  there,  was  a  Maine 
contract,  and  if  it  was  lawful  there  it  was  lawful  in  this  state,  and  we  ought 
not  to  put  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  enforcement,  which  are  not 
required  by  the  orderly  administration  of  the  law,  simply  because  the  original 
contract,  if  made  within  this  state,  would  have  been  void  because  usurious. 
There  was  a  valid  assignment  of  Doherty's  wages  made  within  the  state  of 
Maine,  the  defendant  had  notice  of  that  assignment,  which  was  the  only  step 
in  the  entire  transaction  in  which  it  had  any  right  to  enforce  it,  as  much 
as  though  the  original  contract  had  related  to  the  purchase  of  potatoes. 
Thompson  V.  The  Erie  Railroad  Company^  147  App.  Div.  8. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  law,  left  thus  in  doubt  by  these  two 
conflicting  opinions  in  different  courts,  would  seem  to  have  been 
put  beyond  question  by  chapter  626  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  which 
added  the  following  sentence  to  section  42 :  "  The  day  of  making 
a  loan  or  advance  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  day  when  the  money  is  delivered  to  the  borrower,  and 
the  subsequent  execution  of  an  instrument  by  virtue  of  a  power 
of  attorney  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  time  of  the  actual 
making  of  such  loan  or  advance." 

Employers'  Liability. 

LAW  OF  1910  (article  14  OF  LABOR  LAw). 

Negligence  of  Superintendent. —  Plaintiff,  while  in  the  employ 
of  defendant,  was  injured  by  an  electrically  operated  printing 
press.    He  was  adjusting  the  press  and,  while  so  engaged,  ordered 
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a  fellow-servant  to  turn  on  the  electric  power.  This  was  done 
so  luiskillfully  that  plaintitf  was  struck  by  the  moving  part  of 
the  pres>s  and  severely  injured.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  plaintiff 
secured  a  judgment  for  $800,  from  which  defendant  appealed. 

The  Second  Appellate  Department  reversed  the  verdict  and 
ordered  a  new  trial.  The  action  was  brought  under  section  200, 
subdivision  2,  of  the  Labor  Law,  as  amended  in  1910.  Accord- 
ing to  this  provision,  the  employer  is  liable  for  injury  to  an 
employee,  "  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  intrusted  with  any  superintendence  or  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  intrusted  with  authority 
to  direct,  control  or  command  any  employee  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  such  employee." 

Plaintiff  contended  that  the  fellow  workman,  Freund,  whom 
the  foreman,  Vogel,  had  detailed  to  assist  him  was  incompetent 
and  that  Vogel  knew  or  should  have  known  of  this  incompetency. 
Because  of  this,  Vogel  was  charged  with  negligence  and  his  em- 
ployer charged  with  liability  under  the  above-quoted  section.  In 
deciding  adversely  to  the  plaintiff,  the  court  said,  in  part: 

Ihe  alleged  iiojrligcnce  liere  complained  of.  on  the  pait  of  Vogel,  arose  in 
the  exercise  of  his  "  authority  to  direct,  control  or  command  any  employee 
in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  such  employee.'*  as  the  statute  prescribes, 
lliis  brings  us  to  tlie  question  whether  the  plaintiff  made  out  a  prima  facie 
case  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  Vogel  and  Freund.  If  the  accident  occurred 
simply  through  the  negligence  of  Freund,  no  liability  arose  against  the  de- 
fendant,  for  Freund  was  concededly  a  fellow-servant  acting  at  the  very  time 
under  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff.  To  charge  Vogel  with  personal  negli- 
gence it  was  necessary  for  him  to  show  that  Vogel,  as  superintendent, 
knowingly  and  carelessly  assigned  Freund  to  do  work  which  he  was  not 
competent  to  do.  The  only  ground  of  incompetency  urged  against  Freund, 
according  to  the  plaintiff's  testimony.*  was  that  he  had  little  or  no  experience 
in  the  feeding  and  oi)eration  of  this  particular  machine.  Xo  proof  whatever 
was  given  that  Freund  had  ever  before  shown  an  incompetency  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  work  in  that  printing  shop,  although  he  had  been  working 
there  the  greater  part  of  five  years  before  the  accident.  Tliere  were  other 
presses  there,  likewise  operated  by  electrical  power,  and  which  Freund  had 
worked  upon  as  a  helper  frequently  in  a  periotl  covering  several  years.  The 
press  on  which  the  accidei^t  happened  differetl  from  the  others  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  self-feeding  and  in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  electrical 
power  was  turned  on.  On  this  mere  circumstance  there  was  not  enough  to 
hold  Freund  as  an  incompetent  fellow-servant  to  the  extent  of  imposing 
liability  on  the  master.  The  mere  happening  of  the  accident  does  not  prove 
incompetency.  It  could  have  happened  simply  from  the  negligence  of  an 
otherwise  competent  person,  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  liability. 
Wesel  V.  The  W,  F.  Poicera  Company,  147  App.  Div.  167. 
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railroad  liability  law  (section  64  of  railroad  law). 

Motorman  as  Vice-Principal. —  Plaintiff's  intestate  was  em- 
ployed as  a  motorman  on  defendant's  street  railway.  He  ran 
his  ear  into  the  barn  and  was  engaged  in  preparing  it  to  remain 
over  night.  While  thus  employed,  a  second  car  came  into  the 
barn  and  stopped  four  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  first  car.  The  con- 
ductor of  the  second  car  turned  the  trolley  pole  of  the  second 
car  around  to  the  front  end  of  the  car.  The  motorman  leaned  out 
over  the  dashboard  of  the  car  and  placed  the  trolley  wheel  in 
contact  with  the  overhead  wire.  Immediately,  the  car  moved 
forward  and  caught  and  crushed  to  death  plaintiff's  intestate,  who 
was  standing  on  the  track  engaged  with  his  own  car.  The  acci- 
dent occurred  June  19,  190(S.  Action  was  brought  for  damages, 
and  a  verdict  of  $6,000  awarded  by  a  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court 
in  March,  1911,  from  which  judgment  defendant  appealed.  The 
Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment in  November,  1911.  The  action  was  brought  under  section 
42-a  (now  section  64)  of  the  Railroad  Law,  known  as  the  Barnes 
Act,  which  makes  any  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  who 
has  physical  control  of  a  car  the  vice-principal  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  other  employees.  The  de- 
fendant contended  that  the  motorman  of  the  second  car  was  not 
the  defendant's  vice-principal  and  that  the  evidence  did  not  absolve 
decedent  from  contributory  negligence.  The  court  held  that 
under  section  42-a  the  motorman  has  physical  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  car,  and,  also,  that  the  matter  of  contributory  negli- 
gence was  a  proper  one  for  the  jury  to  pass  upon.  Gortiian  v. 
Brooklyn,  Queens  County  and  Suburban  Railroad  Company,  147 
App.  Div.  21. 

LAW   OF   1902,   OR  COMMOX   LAW.* 

Contributory  Negligence. —  Plaintiff  was  injured  while  in  the 
employ  of  defendant.  lie  was  employed  in  the  engine  room,  and, 
in  going  through  a  passage-way,  struck  his  head  against  an  over- 
head shaft,  which  crossed  the  passage-way  at  a  height  of  five  and 
one-half  feet,  and  was  thrown  to  one  side  against  a  large  revolv- 
ing pulley.     This  pulley  was  protected  by  a  fence  of  two  hori- 

*  Court  of  Appeals  cases  only. 
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zontal  pipes,  one  eighteen  inches  and  the  other  four  feet  from 
the  floor.  These  pipes  protected  his  body  but  his  arm  was  drawn 
in  and  injured.  Action  was  brought  by  him  against  defendant 
on  the  ground  of  negligence  in  two  particulars,  that  the  passage- 
way was  unsafe  by  reason  of  improper  lighting  and  that  the  pulley 
was  insufficiently  guarded.  The  issue  of  negligence  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  verdict  rendered 
for  plaintiif.  The  Third  Appellate  Department  affirmed  the 
judgment  from  which  defendant  appealed.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  judgment  unanimously  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The 
accident  occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of  section  202-a  of  the 
Labor  Law  in  1910,  by  which  the  burden  of  proving  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  injured  employee  was  placed  upon 
the  employer,  and  the  court  held  that  section  202  of  the  Labor 
Law,  as  it  then  stood,  did  not  relieve  the  employee  of  the  burden 
of  establishing  his  freedom  from  contributory  negligence  as  an 
essential  element  in  his  case.  Since,  in.  this  case,  plaintiff  failed 
to  establish  that  he  exercised  proper  care  in  proceeding  along 
a  dimly  lighted  passage-way,  the  issue  of  the  employer's  n^li- 
gence  should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury.  Fitzgerald 
v.  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company,  204  N.  Y.  184. 

UNGUARDED  MACHINERY    (SECTION   81    OF   LABOR  LAW).      . 

Calender  Stack  in  Paper  Mill. —  The  plaintiff  was  injured 
while  working  at  a  machine,  called  a  "  calender  stack,"  in  de- 
fendant's paper  mill.  This  stack  consisted  of  eight  steel  cylindere, 
eleven  feet  in  length,  placed  horizontially  one  above  the  other,  each 
resting  u|>on  the  one  beneath,  and  the  topmost  being  ten  feet  from 
the  floor.  These  rolls  revolved  in  opposite  directions  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  paper  was  carried  from 
the  ^^  dryer  rollers  "  (on  another  machine,  also  revolving  at  great 
speed)  over  the  top  calender  roll  and  then  passed  alternately  in 
and  out  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  cylinder,  thereby  being 
smoothed  and  polished.  There  was  a  space  of  four  and  one-half 
to  five  feet  in  width  between  the  dryer  rolls  and  the  calender 
stack.  Occasionally  the  stream  of  paper  would  break  in  passing 
from  one  machine  to  the  other  and,  at  such  times,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  employed  as  a  "  broke  hustler,"  to  enter 
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the  space  between  the  machines  and  remove  the  paper  which  accu- 
mulated rapidly.  While  plaintiff  was  thus  engaged,  his  right  hand 
was  caught  and  drawn  between  tlie  two  lower  rolls  of  the  cylinder 
stack.  An  action  for  damages  was  brought  charging  a  violation 
of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law.  At  the  trial  the  complaint  was 
dismissed  and,  on  appeal,  the  Appellate  Division  affirmed  the 
dismissal  by  a  divided  court.  The  case  was  then  .taken  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  where  by  a  vo^  of  four  to  two  the  verdict  of 
the  lower  courts  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  Judge 
Chase  in  delivering  the  majority  opinion  said  in  part: 

We  concur  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  such  courts,  except  as  to  the 
question  arising  from  a  section  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  is  as  follows: 
« •  •  •  ^ji  yg^i^^  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting, 
set-screws  and  machinery,  of  every  description,  shall  be  properly  guarded. 
♦     ♦     ♦."     (Labor  Law,  |  81,  Cons.  Laws,  Chap.  31.) 

Where  it  is  practicable  to  guard  a  machine,  and  danger  from  its  remain- 
ing unguarded  should  be  reasonably  anticipated,  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
quoted  are  mandatory.  A  machine  that  is  maintained  whoUy  without  guards 
is  presumptively  contrary  to  the  statute.  The  burden  of  showing  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  guard  a  machine,  or  that  its  location  removes  it  from 
danger  to  employees,  is  upon  the  person  or  corporation  maintaining  it.  In 
this  case  it  appears  that  a  plank  or  other  substance  fastened  vertically 
opposite  and  near  the  **  pinch  "  of  said  rollers  would  to  some  extent  have 
guarded  against  the  danger  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  subjected.  That  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  plaintiff  to  have  put  his  fingers  behind  such 
a  guard  and  into  the  "  pinch "  is  not  necessarily  a  reason  why  the  machine 
should  not  have  been  guarded  so  far  as  practicable.  Some  evidence  also 
appears  in  the  record  tending  to  show  that  it  is  practicable  so  to  guard  a 
machine  because  planks  and  other  substances  have  been  used  in  substantially 
the  place  where  required  for  guards  by  many  paper  manufacturers  using 
similar  calender  rolls.  Such  planks  and  tubes  were  used  for  other  purposes, 
but  if  it  was  practicable  to  use  them  for  other  purposes  it  is  some  evidence 
that  it  was  practicable  to  use  them  for  guards.  Wholly  apart  from  any 
common-law  liability,  the  statutory  requirement  is  such  that  the  court  should 
have  presented  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  the  statute  had  been 
complied  with. 

! 

Judge  Gray  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion,  holding  that  it  was 
impossible  to  provide  a  guard  for  a  calender  stack :  "  The  plain- 
tiff undertook  to  show  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  that  protection 
was  afforded  in  some  mills  by  what  amounted  to  guards  in  front 
of  the  calender  stack.  I  find  no  evidence  of  guards,  as  guards, 
at  all.  To  the  contrary,  the  evidence  relied  upon  disproves  the 
practicability  of  so  guarding  this  machine  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  accident." 
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In  reference  to  certain  devices  in  use  on. some  machines  which, 
it  was  claimed,  served  as  guards  to  some  extent,  the  judge  said 
further:  "It  is  just  as  possible,  in  either  case,  for  an  accident 
to  occur  and  none  of  the  witnesses  claimed,  or  showed,  that  it 
was  practicable  to  guard  effectively.  The  object  of  the  pipes  was 
to  force  cold  air  upon  the  rolls  and  that  of  the  plank  was  to  permit 
the  workm«an  to  stand  upon  it  in  order  to  reach  up,  and  had  either 
device  been  in  use  in  this  mill,  the  accident  might  have  happened 
exactly  m  it  did." 

In  speaking  further  of  the  fact  that  no  device  had  ever  been 
used  specifically  as  a  guard  on  any  similar  machine,  it  was  said : 
"  That  a  device,  used  in  a  manufacturing  process,  might  operate, 
partially,  as  a  guard,  could  not  prove  negligence  in  the  defendant 
for  not  adopting  the  device  for  its  incidental  effect.  The  defend- 
ant's paper-making  machinery  was  not  shown  to  be  defective,  or 
unusual,  and  the  statute  had  no  application  to  a  case  where  to 
cover,  or  to  guard,  a  portion  of  it,  might  be  to  interpose  a  serious 
obstruction  to  the  conduct  of  the  manufacturing  operations.'* 

The  judgment  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  Scott  v. 
LUernatioTial  Paper  Co.,  204  N.  Y.  49. 

Gears, —  Plaintiff,  who  was  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
injured  while  in  the  employ  of  defendant.  He  was  walking  past 
a  row  of  mechanically  operated  press^  to  get  orders  from  defend- 
ant's foreman.  It  was  quite  dark  and  he  slipped  upon  an  oily  spot 
on  the  floor  and,  in  falling,  thrust  out  his  hand,  which  was  caught 
in  the  uncovered  gears  of  a  press  and  the  fingers  cut  off.  A  verdict 
of  $685  was  secured  from  a  jury  by  his  mother  for  the  loss  of  his 
services  and  medical  expenses  incurred. 

On  appeal,  the  Second  Appellate  Department  unanimously 
affirmed  the  judgment,  saying,  in  part: 

The  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  and  of  freedom 
from  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  boy  seems  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  carry  the  case  to  the  jury.  It  is  provided  by  section  81  of  the 
Labor  Law  (Laws  of  190»,  chap.  36)  that  "All  •  ♦  •  cogs,  gearing,  ♦  ♦  • 
set-screws  and  machinery,  of  every  description,  shall  be  properly  g^uarded." 
The  appellant  insists  that  the  plaintiff's  son  assumed  the  risk  incident  to 
his  employment  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  cogd,  wheels  and  gearing 
of  the  press  were  unguarded,  by  remaining  in  the  defendant's  employment 
with  knowledge  or  the  means  of  knowledge  of  that  fact;  and  it  relies  upon 
fi  line  of  authorities  of  which  Knisley  v.  Prati  (148  N.  Y:  372)   is  the  leading 
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cflse.  The  more  recent  case  of  Martin  v.  Walker  d  Williama  Mfg.  Co,* 
(198  N.  Y.  324),  was  decided  at  about  the  time  of  the  trial  herein  and  would 
seem  to  be  controlling  herein.  Match  v.  Polygraph  Printing  Company,  147 
App.  Div.   152. 

Set  Screw —  Plaintiff,  a  foreman  in  defendant's  employ,  was 
caught  by  an  iingiiard'ed  set  screw  projecting  from  a  revolving 
shaft  and  thrown  from  a  platform  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  feet,  and  seriously  injured.  The  Supreme  Court 
awarded  damages  of  $4,750.  The  Fourth  Appellate  Department 
reversed  the  judgment,  holding  that  the  evidence  showed  that 
plaintiff  had  assumed  the  risk  and  was  also  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence.  Plaintiff  denied  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  set 
screw  by  which  he  waa  injured.  On  this  point,  the  court  said: 
"  His  denial  of  knowledge  of  its  presence  is  incredible,  and  may 
also  be  said  to  be  false  as  matter  of  law." 

On  retrial  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  verdict  was  given  plaintiff 
for  $17,500,  which  was  reduced  by  stipulation  of  the  presiding 
justice  to  $12,000.  Defendant  again  appealed,  alleging  among 
other  things  that  the  verdict  was  excessive.  The  Appellate 
Department  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment,  saying  in  part: 

I  think  we  should  not  again  set  aside  the  verdict,  either  as  excessive  or 
as  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  While  it  is  our  duty  to  review  the 
facts,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  set  aside  verdicts  which  we  regard  as  exces- 
sive or  against  the  evidence,  those  questions  must  ultimately  be  settled  by 
the  jury  in  a  case  like  this.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Where  a  case  has  been  fairly  tried  and  the  verdict  is  not  the  result  of 
favor,  passion  or  prejudice,  and  is  fairly  sustained  by  the  evidence,  the 
verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  here  simply  because  our  judgment  may  not 
accord  with  that  of  the  jury  and  the  trial  judge  who  has  permitted  the 
verdict  to  stand. 

On  the  questions  of  assumed  risk  and  contributory  negligence, 
the  court  said  further : 

*  *  *  I  think  the  unguarded  set  screw  was  such  a  defect  as  to  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and,  therefore,  the 
provisions  of  that  act  relating  to  assumed  risk  are  applicable  to  this  case, 
the  proper  notice  having  been  served  as  required  by  the  act. 

That  question,  as  well  as  contributory  negligence,  was  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury.  In  an  action  such  as  this,  brought  under  the  Employers*  Lia- 
bility Act,  where  a  workman  is  absorbed  in  his  work  and  unconsciously  puts 
himself  in  danger  and  is  injured  through  the  failure  of  his  employer  to  safe- 

*,See  June,  1910,  BuUetin,  p.  230,  for  report  of  thia  decinoii. 
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guard  him  as  the  ]aw  requires,  I  think  it  cannot  be  held  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  he  assumes  the  risk,  or  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  Lorveit 
V  Lackaivanna  Steel  Company,  146  App.  Div.  238. 

Planing  Machine  Rollers, —  Plaintiff,  while  operating  a  planing 
machine  in  defendant's  factory,  had  his  hand  drawn  in  between 
the  rollers  so  that  his  arm  was  crushed  and  broken.  In  an  action 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  verdict  for  $12,000,  which  was 
reduced  by  stipulation  to  $7,000,  was  secured,  from  which  appeal 
was  taken  by  defendant. 

The  Third  Appellate  Department  reversed  the  judgment  and 
ordered  a  retrial.  Plaintiff  claimed  that  he  slipped  on  some 
shavings  upon  the  floor  and  to  save  himself  from  falling  involun- 
tarily thrust  his  hand  into  the  machine.  Defendant  denied  that 
the  accident  occurred  in  this  manner  and  contended  that  it  was 
due  to  plaintiff's  carelessness.    The  court  said,  in  part: 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  accident  happened  in  the  m.inner  described  by  the 
plaintiiT,  and  that  his  fall  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  and  was 
caused  by  defendant's  negligence,  still  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  that  the  rollers  were  insufficiently  guarded  is  against  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  must  be  set  aside. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  (Gen.  Laws, 
chap.  32,  Laws  of  1S07,  chap.  415,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1906,  chap.  366) 
requires  that  certain  machinery  shall  be  properly  guarded,  the  machinery 
may  be  so  located  and  the  situation  may  be  such  that  as  matter  of  law  no 
guard  is  required.  Wynkoop  v.  Ludlow  Valve  Mfg.  Co.  (196  X.  Y.  324). 
In  other  cases  the  necessity  for  guarding  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  guard  arc 
questions  of  fact  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  jury,  Glens  Falls  P.  C.  Co,  v.  Travel- 
ers' Ins.  Co.  (162  N.  Y.  399)  ;  Walker  v.  Xewton  Falls  Paper  Co.  (99  App.  Div. 
47),  and  if  their  verdict  be  against  the  weight  of  evidence  it  must  be  set 
aside  like  a  verdict  upon  any  other  question.  {Kimmerle  v.  Carey  Printing  Co., 
144  App.  Div.  714.) 

A  master  is  not  required  to  guard  machinery  in  such  a  way  that  an 
accident  cannot  possibly  happen.  It  is  only  against  such  accidents  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  that  he  is  bound  to  guard  even  the 
machinery  enumerated  in  the  statute.  {Wynkoop  v.  Ludlow  Valve  Mfg.  Co., 
supra.) 

The  office  of  the  straight  bar  across  the  machine,  because  of  the  absence 
of  which  the  plaintiff  complains,  was  not  primarily  to  guard  against  accidents, 
but  to  protect  the  machine  from  injury  while  being  fed  with  lumber.  The 
hood  was  strong  enough  to  answer  the  s^ame  purpose.  Had  a  straight  bar 
been  across  the  machine,  doubtless  the  accident  to  the  plaintiff  would  not 
have  happened,  but  the  finding  of  the  jury  that  the  guard  that  remained  in 
the  form  of  the  hood  was  insufficient  was  against  all  the  evidence  and  should 
be  set  aside.    Campbell  v.  Kertscher  d  Company,  146  App.  Div.  384. 
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ILLKiJAL  employment  OF  CHILDREN. 

Section  483  of  Penal  Law. —  Plaintiff's  intestate,  who  was 
about  fifteen  and  one-half  years  of  age,  was  employed  by  defend- 
ant company,  which  was  engaged  in  railroad  construction  work. 
Decedent  while  alighting  from  a  construction  train  in  motion, 
which  he  customarily  did,  was  killed.  Ilis  mother,  as  adminisr 
tratrix,  sued  to  recover  damages.  The  action  was  brought  under 
section  483  of  the  Penal  Law,  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
''  any  child  actually  or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  " 
to  be  employed  in  a  dangerous  occupation.  The  complaint  was 
dismissed  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  an  appeal  was  taken. 

The  First  Appellate  Department  affirmed  the  judgment,  hold- 
ing that  defendant  was  not  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the 
minority  of  decedent.    The  opinion,  in  part,  was  as  follows : 

The  violation  of  the  statute  then,  if  it  did  not  involve  notice  or  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  age  of  the  child,  would  not  be  evidence  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  sufficient  to  take  the  case  to  the  jury.  Negligence 
is  not  presumed  but  must  be  proved.  The  burden  was,  therefore,  on  the 
plaintiff  to  show  that  the  defendant  knew  that  the  decedent  was  not  sixteen 
years  of  age,  or  that  his  appearance  was  such  as  to  put  the  defendant  upon 
its  inquiry  with  respect  thereto.  The  mere  fact  that  the  decedent  was  three 
months  and  a  few  days  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  without  any  evidence 
as  to  his  appearance  with  respect  to  age  was  not  sufficient  to  take  the  case 
to  the  jury  and  to  permit  them  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  defendant 
knew  or  should  have  known  that  the  boy  was  within  the  prohibited  -age. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  the  em- 
ployment of  the  d^edent  by  the  defendant  as  brakeman  and  spotter  was  a 
dangerous  employment  within  the  statute.  Stenson  v.  J.  B.  Flick  Construc- 
tion Company y  146  App.  Div.  66. 

Child  under  16  with  Employment  Certificate. —  The  plaintiff 
in  this  case  was  a  printing  concern  which  had  previously  been 
found  negligent  in  hiring  a  boy  under  16  years  of  age  in  violation 
of  the  Labor  Law.  The  boy  was  injured  while  operating  a 
machine  and,  in  the  damage  trial  which  followed,  the  jury  found 
that  the  boy  was  under  16  years  of  age  and  that  his  employer  had 
no  reasonable  ground  to  believe  otherwise.  Judgment  for  dam- 
ages was  rendered  from  which  no  appeal  was  taken.  The  printing 
concern,  however,  immediately  instituted  an  action  against  the 
present  defendant,  an  employers'  liability  company,  to  recover  the 
amount  paid  out  in  damages  by  virtue  of  a  liability  policy  issued 
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by  the  latter  to  the  former.  This  policy  provided,  however,  that 
the  company  should  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  expense  caiised 
by  "  any  person  employed  in  violation  of  law.''  In  the  first  trial 
of  thi8  latter  action,  the  printing  concern  secured  a  verdict  for 
recovery  of  the  amount  paid  by  it  to  the  injured  employee  and, 
from  this  verdict,  the  liability  company  took  an  appeal  which  was 
heard  in  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department.  The  contention,  of 
defendant  was  that  plaintiff  in  employing  a  boy  under  16  years 
of  age  without  the  employment  certificate  prescribed  by  the  Labor 
Law  had  deprived  itself  of  the  right  to  demand  damages  by  virtue 
of  the  provision  in  the  policy  noted  above.  The  plaintiff  con- 
tended that  defendant  had  waived  the  benefit  accruing  to  it  under 
this  provision  because  in  the  original  action  for  damages  brought 
by  the  injured  boy  it  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  conducting 
the  defense.  In  the  Supreme  Court  trial  the  question  of  whether 
such  action  constituted  a  waiver  by  defendant  of  its  exemption 
was  submitted  to  the  jury  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  was  decided  af- 
firmatively. The  Appellate  Division  held  imanimously  that  sub- 
mission of  this  question  to  the  jury  was  improper,  since,  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy  issued  by  defendant  to  plaintiff,  it  was  the  duty 
of  defendant  to  undertake  the  defense  in  all  suits  arising  from  ac- 
cidents covered  by  the  policy.  Furthennore,  defendant  notified 
plaintiff  at  the  time  tlio  original  damage  suit  was  filed  that  if  the 
trial  should  develop  that  the  injured  boy  had  been  employed  con- 
trary to  law,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  policy,  no  liability 
would  rest  upon  the  liability  company.  Mason-Henry  Press  v. 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  14G  App.  Div.  181. 

SAFE  SCAFFOLD  (SECTIOX  18  OF  LABOR  LAW). 

Plaintiff  s  decedent  was  in  the  employ  of  defendant,  a  construc- 
tion company  engaged  in  building  a  bridge  between  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn.  In  order  to  avoid  being  struck  by  a  swinging  load 
of  planks,  deceased  stepped  backward  suddenly  and,  by  reason  of 
the  tilting  of  the  plank  on  which  he  stepped,  fell  to  the  ground,  135 
feet  beneath,  and  was  killed.  In  the  Supreme  Court  a  verdict  of 
nearly  $13,000  was  secured.  On  appeal,  the  Second  Appellate  De- 
partment reversed  this  decision  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  At  the 
first  trial  the  case  was  sent  to  the  jury  on  three  grounds,  first,  as 
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to  whother  tlie  plank  which  tilted  was  a  part  of  the  *'  walkway;" 
socoiid,  whether  suoh  *'  walkway  "  was  a  scaffold  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Lal)or  Law;  and,  third,  if  it  were  a  scaffold,  whether  it  was 
as  safe  as  the  Labor  Law  required  it  to  be.  The  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiff  on  these  points.  The  Appellate  Division,  however, 
held  unanimously  that  the  evidence  j^iven  at  the  trial  as  to  the 
reasonable  safety  of  the  walkway,  whether  it  l)e  regarded  as  a  scaf- 
fold within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor  Law  or  not,  was  insufficient 
to  require  submission  to  the  jury.  Eldridge  v.  Terry  &  Tench  Co,j 
145  App.  Div.  500. 

UNGUARDED    IIOISTWAY    (SKCTION    20    OF    LABOR   LAW). 

In  1904  an  action  was  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  an  employee,  who  had  fallen  through  an 
unguarded  elevator  shaft  in  a  building  in  process  of  construction. 
The  case  has  bc^en  in  litigation  continuously  since  that  time.  Be- 
low is  a  statement  of  all  the  litigation  in  the  case  prior  to  the  latest 
trial.  The  statement  is  taken  from  the  brief  of  counsel  for 
defendant : 

'I'liis  case  baa  been  tried  six  times.  The  dismissal  on  the  first  trial  was 
reversed  by  tliis  court  (107  App.  Div.  258)  ;  on  the  second  trial  a  judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  defendant  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  This  court  reversed 
the  judgment.  The  trial  court  charged  that  if  deceased  knew  that  the  place 
was  unguarded  that  he  assumed  the  risk.  This  court  held  that  even  if  he 
knew  that  it  was  un<?uarded,  the  jury  must  further  find  that  he  appreciated 
the  danger.  (113  App.  Div.  813.)  On  the  third  trial,  the  trial  court  fol- 
lowed the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Appellate  Division,  namely,  that  he  must 
know  the  facts  and  must  appreciate  the  danger.  This  third  verdict  was 
unanimously  affirmed  by  this  court  (121  App.  Div.  919).  The  court  granted 
leave  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  (124  App.  Div.  911).  The  Court  of 
Appeals  (194  N.  Y.  32)  reversed  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
deceased  knew  of  the  unguarded  condition,  tiiat  he  necessarily  appreciated  the 
danger  and  that  in  submitting  to  the  jury  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  appreciated  the  danger,  tlo  trial  court  erred.  In  other  words,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  laid  down  the  rule  of  law,  as  Avas  charged  by  the  trial 
judge  on  the  second  trial  when  a  verdict  was  obtained  for  the  defendant, 
which  verdict  was  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division  (113  App.  Div.  813). 
On  the  fourth  trial,  tlie  plaintiff  recovered  a  judgment  for  $9,189.02.  Thi^ 
was  reversed  by  this  court  on  an  error  in  the  judge's  charge  (136  App.  Div. 
92o).  On  the  fifth  trial  the  jury  disagreed,  and  the  judgment  rendered  on 
the  sixth  trial  is  now  before  this  court  on  this  appeal. 

The  Second  Appellate  Department  in  November,  1911,  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  upon 
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the  verdict  of  a  jury  for  $10,000.  The  Appellate  Department 
held  that  tlie  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  plaintiif  did  not  assume  the  risk.  liooney  v.  Brogan  Con- 
struction do,,  147  App.  Div.  68.  Summarizing,  it  appears  that 
there  have  heen  six  trials  in  the  Supreme  Court,  five  in  the  Appel- 
late Department  and  one  in  the  Court  of  Api>ejals,  and  that,  eight 
years  -after  the  first  trial,  the  case  has  for  the  seventh  time  been 
remanded  for  trial  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Distribution  of  Damages  Recovered  Under  Federal  Liability  Act. 

An  employee  of  the  defendant  while  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce was  killed  by  reason  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendant. 
His  widow  and  father  were  the  only  heirs  left,  there  being  no  chil- 
dren. I  lis  father  and  his  widow  each  attempted  to  secure  admin- 
istration of  his  estate,  but  the  widow  was  appointed.  She  brought 
suit  under  the  Federal  Liability  Act  to  recover  damages  for  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Defendant  offered  to  pay  $5,000,  which 
offer  was  accepted  and  the  money  paid  to  the  widow.  The  father, 
therefore,  applied  to  a  Special  Tenn  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  an 
order  directing  the  widow  to  pay  to  him  one-half  of  the  amount  so 
recovered,  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  Distributions  of  this 
state,  which  provides  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  damages  recov- 
ered are  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  widow  and  next  of  kin. 
The  Special  Term  refused  to  issue  the  order  requested  and  instead 
determined  that  the  widow  was  entitled  to  retain  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds, in  accordance  with  the  Federal  statute.  On  appeal,  the 
Second  Appellate  Department  reversed  the  order  of  the  Special 
Term  and  ordered  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
Statute  of  Distributions  in  this  state.  The  court,  speaking  by  Jus- 
tice Carr,  held  that  the  complaint,  although  brought  under  a  Fed- 
eral statute,  set  forth  facts  which  constituted  a  cause  of  action  in 
this  state,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  that  action 
must  be  made  according  to  the  statutes  of  this  state.  At  the  time 
this  decision  was  rendered  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers^ Liability  Act,  enacted  in  1908,  had  not  been  determined. 
In  reference  to  this,  and  to  its  possible  effect  upon  the  statutes  of 
this  state,  Justice  Carr  said : 

Assuming  its  validity,  it  is  certainly  questionable  that  Congress  intended 
to  supplant  the  laws  of  such  states  as  afforded  already  a  remedy  as  adequate  as 
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that  which  it  granted  itself.  Take  the  case  at  bar,  if  the  act  of  Congress 
here  applies  and  disphices  the  remedial  U\\\a  of  this  state  as  applied  to 
this  cause  of  action,  the  only  substantial  effect  thereof  is  to  change  the 
method  of  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  recovery  under  an  existing  riglit 
of  action.  If  Congress  has  such  power  in  the  premises,  it  must  not  be 
deemed  to  have  attempted  to  exercise  it  unless  the  intent  be  unmistakable. 
To  carry  its  assumed  power  to  such  ext  ;nt  would  be  an  advance  into  gov- 
ernmental territory  lieretofore  free  from  invasion,  and  one  fraught  with 
dangerous  consequences,  considering  the  dual  nature  of  our  political  systemB 
and  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  functions  of  each  should  be  kept  sharply 
distinct.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  in  question  should  be 
construed  as  one  granting  a  new  remedy  under  certain  circumatances  where 
none,  or  a  less  adequate  one,  existed  under  the  state  laws,  and  as  not  in- 
tended to  supplant  or  abrogate  a  right  of  action  of  practically  equal  extent 
existing  under  the  laws  of  this  state.  It  is  only  on  the  theory  that  this 
Act  of  Congress  constitutes  the  exclusive  rule  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  us  that  the  order  of  the  Special  Term  can  be  upheld.  If  the 
remedy  afforded  by  our  laws  be  concurrent  with  that  provided  by  Congress, 
then  we  think  that  our  public  policy  will  not  permit  an  administratrix, 
appointed  by  our  courts  under  our  laws,  to  use  the  Federal  statute  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  our  Statute  of  Distribution  of  personal  property. 
{Matter  of  Taylor,  144  App.  Div.  634.) 

On  appeal,  the  order  of  the  Appellate  Division  was  affinned  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Justice  Haight  read  the  prevailing  opinion, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  Justices  Werner,  Willard  Bartlett  and 
Chase.  Chief  Justice  Cullen  read  a  dissenting  opinion,  with  which 
Justice  Vann  concurred.  Justice  Hiscock  also  read  a  dissenting 
opinion.  In  the  prevailing  opinion  it  was  stated  that  "  Under  the 
provisions  of  our  Constitution  of  1894,  Article  1,  section  18,  it  is 
provided  that '  the  right  of  action  now  existing  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  resulting  in  death,  shall  never  be  abrogated;  and  the 
amount  recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  statutory  limita- 
tion.' It  consequently  follows  that  under  the  provisions  of  our 
statute  the  widow  of  the  decedent  was  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
recovery  and  the  father  the  other  half,  he  being  the  only  next 
of  kin."  In  speaking  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  statute 
under  which  the  widow  would  take  the  whole  of  the  recovery  and 
the  father  nothing,  the  court  said :  "  We  thus  have  presented  a 
conflict  between  the  Federal  and  the  state  statutes  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution that  should  be  made  of  the  fund,  and  the  question  is  as  to 
which  should  prevail."  After  conceding  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enact  legislation  giving  employees  engaged  in  interstate 
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commerce  a  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received 
through  the  negligence  of  their  employers,  the  court  held  that  such 
power  did  not  extend  far  enough  to  interfere  with  the  Statute  of 
Distributions  of  any  state.  Following  is  the  essential  portion  of 
the  opinion : 

But  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  must  end  somewhere,  and, 
so  far  as  emplDvees  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  are 
concerned,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  must  end  with  the  death  of  the  employee. 
U'hen  that  event  occurs  all  of  the  statutes  with  reference  to  safety  appli- 
ances, hours  of  labor  or  rights  of  action  for  injuries  received,  become  of  no 
effect,  and  his  estate,  whatever  it  may  be,  passes  to  legatees  and  devisees,  or 
to  his  widow,  his  heirs  at  law,  and  next  of  kin. 

In  this  case  the  decedent  died  intestate.  As  we  have  seen,  he  left  him 
surviving  a  widow  and  a  father  his  only  next  of  kin.  Neither  of  these 
persons  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  subject  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  enacted  with  reference  to  its  regulation.  They  are  resi- 
dents of  this  state,  subject  to  its  laws  and  jurisdiction  and  possessing  the 
rights  given  by  its  Constitution  and  statutes.  As  widow  and  next  of  kin  of 
the  decedent  they  are  deemed  to  have  sustained  pecuniary  loss  by  his  death, 
and  such  death  being  caused  through  the  negligence  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company  corporation,  the  administrator  of  the  decedent  is  given  the  right 
of  action  in  their  behalf  to  recover  the  damages  which  they  have  sustained. 
This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  right  of  property  which  Congress  had  no  power 
to  take  from  them.  Our  statute  makes  it  the  same  as  an  unbequeathed 
asset  of  the  estate  of  the  decedent,  which  is  recoverable  by  the  administrator 
exclusively  for  their  benefit.  If  Congress  can  go  beyond  the  death  of  the 
employee  and  distribute  the  funds  recovered  for  causing  such  death,  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  nullify  our  statute  providing  for  the  descent 
of  real  estate,  and  also  our  statute  providing  for  the  distribution  of  his 
personal  estate,  upon  the  theory  that  his  real  and  personal  estate  was 
acquired  and  paid  for  out  of  his  earnings  as  an  employee  of  a  transportation 
company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  To  our  minds  the  states  never 
intended  or  contemplated  the  delegation  of  such  power  to  Congress  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  heretofore  referred  to.  We  consequently  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  distribute 
the  funds,  is  invalid  and  unatithorized.  Whether  the  act  should  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  territories  and  states  in  which  no  right  of  action  is 
given  to  the  widow  and  next  of  kin  of  persons  whose  death  is  caused  through 
the  fault  of  another,  is  not  now  before  us,  and  is  not  considered. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Chief  Justice  Cullen  stated  it  to  be 
his  belief  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  a  state's 
Statute  of  Distribution,  but  he  held  that,  even  thought  the  Act  of 
Congress  was  invalid,  the  father  of  the  decedent  has  the  right, 
through  the  administratrix,  to  bring  a  second  action  under  the 
state  statute  against  the  employer. 
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In  reality  [said  Justice  Cu]len]  the  only  questions  with  wliich  the  respond- 
ent is  concerned  are  whether  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  Congress  "  there  shall 
be  only  one  recovery  for  the  same  injury'*  is  applicable  to  causes  of  action 
under  the  state  statute,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  abrogate  that  right  of  action.  This  can  only  be 
determined  in  an  action  to  enforce  the  state  right  of  action.  The  employer 
by  settling  the  administrator's  suit  has  not  discharged  or  satisfied  that  right 
if  it  exists. 

Justice  Hi^scock  read  a  lengthy  dissonting  opinion  upholding  the 

validity  of  the  Federal  statute  in  every  particular.    Portions  of  his 

opinion  appear  below. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  Congress  would  not  have  the  power  to  regulate 
the  disposition  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  simply  because  he  had  been 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It  is  also  true  that  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  were  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and, 
therefore,  ordinarily  subject  to  the  power  of  Congress.  But  the  defendant 
railroad  company  which  was  guilty  of  wrongdoing  and  the  employee  who 
suffered  injuries  as  the  result  of  such  wTongdoing  were  engaged  in,  and  the 
wrongdoing  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  interstate  commerce,  and  those 
very  essential  facts  must  be  given  their  proper  place  and  importance  in 
determining  whether  Congress  could  properly  pass  the  act  which  it  did. 
m  •  •'•  •  ••  •  ♦ 

It  is  argued  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Appellate  Division  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  to  supplant  the  laws  of  such  states 
as  already  afforded  a  remedy  as  adequate  as  that  which  it  granted  and  that, 
therefore,  the  act  in  question  should  be  construed  as  one  granting  a  new 
remedy  under  certain  circumstances  where  none  or  a  less  adequate  one 
existed  under  the  state  laws. 

The  trouble  with  this  argument  is  that  it  is  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  statute.  Congress  having  the  power  to  do  so  has 
adopted  a  statute  which  in  its  terms  is  so  complete  and  comprehensive  as 
not  to  permit  of  any  such  limited  construction  and  application  as  is  sug- 
gested. To  give  such  an  interpretation  would  be  to  engraft  on  the  statute 
a  broad  and  unauthorized  amendment.     Matter  of  Taylor,  204  X.  Y.  135. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  above  decision  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  United  States  Supreme  Court  passed  upon  the  Fedora! 
Employers'  Liability  Act  of  April  22,  1908,  in  considering  a  group 
of  cases  that  had  arisen  under  it.  In  one  of  them  the  facts  were 
similar  to  the  case  above  cited.  An  employee  was  killed  in  a  rail- 
way accident  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  railway,  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  The  accident  occurred  in  Montana, 
where  the  deceased  reside<l.  Deceased  left  a  widow  and  a  sister, 
but  no  children.    According  to  the  statutes  of  ^lontana,  the  recov- 
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Twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1910.     Industrial 
education.     Washington,  1911.     Pp.  822. 

The  report  is  mainly  a  presentation  of  the  actual  conditions  of  industrial 
education  in  the  United  States  and  a  description  of  the  various  systems 
in  use  in  individual  schools.  The  following;  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  the 
different  chapters  of  the  report:  Philanthropic  industrial  schools;  public 
industrial  schools;  apprenticeship  schools;  co-operative  industrial  schools; 
evening  industrial  schools;  textile  schools;  girls'  industrial  schools;  negro 
industrial  schools;  Indian  industrial  schools;  correspondence  schools;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  schools;  commissions  on  industrial  education: 
attitude  and  activities  of  organizations;  vocational  guidance;  laws  relating 
to  industrial  education,  and  a  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education. 

Annual    report   of   tlie   Commissioner-General   of   Immigration   for  the   fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  1911.     Washington,  1912.    Pp.  263. 

The  numl)er  of  immigrant  aliens  entering  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  was  878,587  or  162,983  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  number  of  persons  classed  as  nonimmigrants  entering  the  United 
States  in  the  same  year  was  161,713.  Departures  during  the  year  embraced 
618,215  aliens,  295,6C6  of  whom  were  of  the  emigrant  and  222,649  of  the  non- 
emigrant  class.  The  net  gain  in  population  by  immigration  therefore  was 
512,085,  as  compared  with  817,619  for  the  fiscal  year  1010  and  543,843  for 
1909.  Rejections  at  the  ports  numbered  22,349  or  about  2.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  applying  for  admission.  The  number  of  immigrants  giving 
New  York  State  as  their  intended  future  permanent  residence  was  260,278, 
while  the  emigrants  residing  in  the  state  of  New  York  prior  to  their 
departure  numbered  71,046.  Of  the  immigrants  giving  their  final  destination 
as  New  York  state,  the  nationalities  or  races  numbering  over  10,000  were 
the  following:  Italians,  75,183;  Hebrews,  63,582;  Germans,  16,840;  Polish, 
16,405;    Irish,   13,847;    English,  13,831,  and   Greeks,   10,814. 

Distribution  of  admitted  aliens  and  other  residents.  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Immigration,  Land  and  Labor  Officials  with  Representatives 
of  the  Division  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November 
16  and  17,  1911.  Washington,  1012.  Pp.  115. 
As   a   result   of   the  conference   it   was   decided   to   establish   a   permanent 

organization  to  be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Immigration,  Land. 

and   Labor   Oflicials. 

Illinois. 

Thirtieth  annual  coal  report  of  Illinois.     State  Mining  Board,  1911.     Spring- 
field, 1912.     Pp.  XI,  445. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  coal  mines,  output,  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, accidents,  individual  reports  of  inspectors  and  the  text  of  the  Illinois 
mining  law. 

Kansas. 

Twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  1910. 

Topeka,  1911.    Pp.  265. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Review  of  previous  investigations  with  brief  index  to 
previous  reports  (p.  11-17).  Part  IT.  Wages  and  hours  in  the  building  trades 
and  rnilrond  train  service   (p.  10-o4).    Part  III.  I^bor  organizations  (p.  55- 
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1(H)).  Vart  IV.  Strikes,  labor  difficulties,  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  new 
labor  laws,  and  emirt  decisions  affecting  labor  (p.  107-172).  Part  V.  Factory 
inspection  (p.  173-200).  Part  VI.  Accident  statistics  (p.  201-213).  Part 
VII.  Fire  escape  inspection  (p.  21.") -235).  Part  VIII.  Manufacturing  statis- 
tics   (p.  236-247).    Part  IX.  Industrial  opportunities   (p.  248-265). 

Massachusetts. 

Twenty- fourth  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  manufactures  for  the  year 

1009.  Boston,  1911.    Pp.  XXXI,  111. 

Ulie  24th  annual  report  on  Massachusetts  manufacturers  is  based  upon  the 
returns  of  the  I'nited  States  census  of  manufactures  gathered  in  1910  as  of 
the  calendar  year  1909.  The  returns  show  that  Massachusetts  still  retains 
the  fourth  rank  among  the  great  manufacturing  states  of  the  Union,  New 
^'ork  ranking  first,  Pennsylvania  second  and  Illinois  third.  In  five  years 
the  value  of  the  manufactures  product  of  Massachusetts  increased  32^:  P«r 
cent,  or  from  $1,124.0;I2,0.31  to  $1,490,529,386.  The  number  of  employees 
between  the  censuses  of  1004  and  1909  increased  from  488,399  to  584,559  or 
over  191/j  per  cent  and  the  amount  paid  in  wages  increased  between  1904 
and  1909  from  $232,388,946  to  $301,173,464  or  over  29V2  per  cent. 

Fifth  annual  report  on  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureaus  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1911.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Boston,  1912.  Pp,  21. 
The  total  number  of  positions  filled  by  the  three  employment  offices  in 
1911  was  21,158  comparing  with  20.574  in  1910.  Of  the  positions  filled  in 
1911,  11,862  were  in  the  personal  and  domestic  service,  4,105  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  3,059  in  trade  and  transportation. 

Fourth  annual  report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1910, 
with  comparative  statistics  for  1907-09.  Labor  Bulletin  No.  86.  Bureau  of 
Statistics.     Boston,  December,  1911.     Pp.  112. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  the  Bureau,  the  total  number  of  wage- 
earners  whose  rates  of  wages  were  changed  during  1910  was  146,132  (120,412 
males  and  25,720  females).  Of  these,  145,659  (120,130  males  and  25,529 
females)  received  increases  amounting  to  $117,623  a  week,  and  473  (282 
males  and  191  females)  sustained  decreases  amounting  to  $345  a  week, 
females)  received  increases  amounting  to  $117,623  a  week,  and  473  (282 
males  and  191  females)  sustained  decrease*  amounting  to  $345  a  Aveek. 
The  net  result  of  all  the  changes  was  an  increase  of  $117,278  a  week.  Of 
the  145,659  employees  who  received  increases,  51,659  employees  (28,734 
males  and  22.925  females)  received  increases  in  hourly  rates  of  wages  as  an 
indirect  result  of  the  taking  effect  of  the  56-hour  law,  although  the  actual 
amount  of  increase  per  week  was  only  $56.  The  net  weekly  increases  or 
decreases  in  four  years  were' as  follows:  1907,  increase,  $141,663,  or  $0.85 
per  employee;  1908,  decrease,  $89,567.  or  $0.88  per  employee;  1909,  increase, 
$17,393,  or  $0.76  per  employee,  and  1910,  increase,  $117,278,  or  $0.80  per  em- 
ployee. The  56-hour  law,  which  took  effect  January  1,  1910,  was  the  cause  of 
reduction  in  hours  of  a  very  large  number  of  employees  in  1910  and  1909.  The 
changes  reported  in  1910  atTectH  154.675  employees,  154.605  of  whom  had 
their  hours  of  lalwr  reduced  and  70  had  tlieir  hours  increased.  The  net 
effect  of  all  the  changes  was  a  reduction  of  345,130  hours  in  the  weekly  work- 
ing time  of  the  employees  affected. 
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I 

Third  annual  report  on  labor  organizations,   1910.     Labor  Bulletin  No.  87.  i 

Bureau  of  Statistics.     Boston,  December  15,  1911.     Pp.  56.  , 

The  total  number  of  trade  unions  in  Massachusetts  at  the  close  of  1910 
was  1,250  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  187,310,  comparing  with  a  mem-  ' 

bership  of  168,037  reported  by  1,185  of  the  1,244  organizations  in  existence  ' 

at  the  close  of  1909.     Women  represented  10.1  per  cent  of  the  total  member-  I 

ship  at  the  end  of  1910  as  compared  with  6.7  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  ! 

The  report  contains  also   information  as  to  benefits  paid  by  trade  unions,  ' 

collective  agreements,   and  unemployment   in  the  organized  industries. 

I 
Homesteads  for  workingmen.     Labor  Bulletin  No.  88.     Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Boston,  January,  1912.     Pp.  46. 

The  Bulletin  contains  a  review  of  legislation  and  governmental  experiments 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  to  provide  dwellings  for  working 
people,  a  bibliography  on  the  same  subject,  and  recommendations  by  the 
Massachusetts  homestead  commission  created  by  chapter  607  of  the  Acts  of 
1911. 

New  Hampsiube. 
Ninth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August 

31,  1911.     Part  L    Concord,  1911.     Pp.  87. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  organized 
trades  and  the  text  of  the  labor  laws  enacted  in  1911,  including  the  new 
law  in  relation  to  employers*  liability  and  workmen's  compensation. 

Ohio. 
Special  report  on  prison  labor  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1910. 
Columbus,  1911.     Pp.  45. 

Pennsylvania. 
Thirty-eighth  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  1910.    Harrisburg, 

1911.    Pp.  477. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Recommendations  and  general  statistics  (p.  9-108). 
Part  II.  Special  sketches  of  investigations  concerning  industrial  and  socio- 
logical conditions  of  certain  counties  and  cities  of  Pennsylvania  (p.  109-282). 
Part  III.  Statistics  of  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
1910;  capital  invested,  output,  hours  of  labor,  aggregate  wages,  accidents, 
etc.    (p.  283-477.) 

South   Cabouna. 
Third   annual   report  of   the   Commissioner   of   Agriculture,   Commerce   and 

Industries  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  1911.    Columbia,  1912.    Pp.  60. 

Tlie  report  contains  industrial  statistics  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
with  special  reference  to  textile  mills  and  cotton  seed  oil  mills. 

Tennessee. 
Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Mining  Department.     Mineral  resources  of 

Tennessee,  1910.    Nashville,  1911.    Pp.  155. 

Besides  statistics  of  mineral  production  the  report  contains  statistics  of 
accidents  in  coal  mines  and  copies  of  wage  agreements  in  coal  mines. 

VlBGINIA. 

Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 

1911.     Richmond,    1911.     Pp.    195. 

Contents:  Industrial  statistics,  value  of  production,  wages  paid  and  capital 
invested    (p.   7-100)  ;    wages  of   railway  employees  and   accidents  occurring 
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in  the  year  1910   (p.  101-108)  ;  factory  inspection  and  child  labor   (p.  109^ 
115);   laws  affecting  labor  and  court  decisions    (p.   117-193). 

WeHT    VlBGINIA. 

Annual  report  of  the  Department  ot  Mines  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

Charleston,  1911.    l*p.  333. 

The  report  contains  information  as  to  coal  and  coke  production,  number  of 
employees,  wages,  strikes,  accidents  and  their  causes,  and  reports  of  the 
inspectors  for  each  of  the  twelve  inspection  districts. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Australia. 

Inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  in  Australia  1910-11.  Bureau  of  Census  and 
Statistics.    Melbourne,  December,  1911.    Pp.  20. 

The  investigation  covered  212  families  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Australia  and  of  which  about  half  had  incomes  of  over 
£200  per  year,  and  the  rest  incomes  of  a  less  amount.  The  returns  were 
based  on  information  gathered  from  account  books  kept  by  the  families  from 
July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  returns  and 
the  diversity  of  trades  and  professions  represented  in  the  budgets,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  use  the  figures  thus  obtained  for  international  comparisons. 

New  South  Wales. —  Friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  building  societies, 
co-operative  societies,  and  transactions  under  the  "  workmen's  compensation 
act,  1910."  Report  of  the  Registrar  for  the  year  1910.  Sydney,  1911. 
Pp.  43. 

The  number  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Kew  South  Wales  increased  from 
1,492  in  1900  to  1,635  in  1910,  and  their  membership  increased  from  133,129 
in  1909  to  149,442  in  1910.  The  sums  expended  for  benefits  amounted  to 
£278,840  in  1910,  of  which  £124,789  were  spent  for  sick  pay,  £25,424  for 
funeral  benefits,  and  £128,627  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine.  The 
number  of  trade  unionists  increased  from  127,402  in  1909  to  130,346  in  1910. 

Queensland. —  Report  of  the  Director  of  Labor  and  Chief  iDspector  of  Fac- 
tories and  Shops  for  year  ended  30th  »lunc,  1911.  Brisbane,  1911.  Pp.  89, 
appendix. 

The  volume  contains  a  report  on  the  work  of  official  employment  agencies, 
a  report  on  factories  and  shops  inspection,  and  a  report  on  the  work  of  wage 
boards. 

Austria 

Die  Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in  Oesterreich  w&hrend  des  Jahres 
1910.  Herausgegeben  vom  K.  K.  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amt  ira  Handels- 
ministerium.    Vienna,  1911.    Pp.  169;  336. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Austria  in  1910.  The  following  table,  taken  from 
the  report,  gives  for  throe  years  the  number  of  strikes,  of  establishments 
involved,  of  men  on  strike,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  working  time  lost: 

No.  of. 
workinc 
Year.  Strikes.  involved.  on  strike.         days  lost 


1908 721  2,702  78,662  1,011,036 

1900 580  1,741  61,978  729.309 

1910 657  2.888  55,474  1.129,460 
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As  usual,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes  was  dissatisfaction  with  wages 
(in  63.3  per  cent  of  the  strikes).  Dinsatisfaction  with  hours  of  labor  caused 
17.4  per  cent,  of  the  strikes,  and  12.6  per  cent  of  the  strikes  were  due  to 
the  discharge'  of  employees.  In  many  strikes  several  causes  act  simul- 
taneously.   The  following  were  the  results  of  strikes  in  1010: 

114  itrikeg,   17.4  per  cent,  with    5.523  strikera,  10.0  per  cent,  lueceeded. 

339       *        51.6        '  "      38.030       *        68.5       *  sucoeedad  partly. 

204       •        31.0         ■  "      11,921        ■        21.5       ■ 


Belgium. 

Rapports  annuels  de  Tlnspection  du  Travail.  16me  annte,  1910.  Office  du 
Uravail.  Minist^re  de  Tlndustrie  et  du  Ttavail.  Bruxelles,  1911.  Pp.  417. 
Reports  of  the  Belgian  factory  inspectors  for  the  year  1910.  Subjects 
covered  by  the  reports  include  number  of  establishments  inspected,  prose- 
cutions, woman  and  child  labor,  Sunday  work,  payment  of  wages,  health  and 
safety  of  workpeople,  accidents,  and  medical  inspection. 

Canada. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Labour  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1911. 

Ottawa,  1911.     Pp.  158. 

The  volume  contains  information  on  the  following  subjects:  The  Labor 
Gazette;  wholesale  prices  in  1910;  royal  commission  of  inquiry  on  industrial 
training  and  technical  education;  fair  wages  regulations  of  public  authorities 
in  Canada;  conditions  in  construction  camps  along  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  west  of  Edmonton;  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation 
and  use  of  opium  and  other  drugs;  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  matches  made  with  white  phosphorus;  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
Canada  during  1910,  with  comparative  statistics  for  the  years  1901  to  1910; 
industrial  accidents  in  Canada  during  1910,  with  comparative  statistics  for 
the  six  preceding  years;  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  labor 
statistics  branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour;  the  library  of  the  Depart^ 
ment;  the  circulation  of  the  Labour  Gazette;  etc. 

Report  of  proceedings  under  the  combines'  investigation  act  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1911,  being  an  appendix  to  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour.   1910-11.     Ottawa,  1911.     Pp.  22. 

The  combines'  investigation  act  became  law  on  May  4,  1910,  and  its  aim  is 
to  "  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  a  readier  and,  it  is  believed,  a  more 
effective  means  than  is  now  available  in  Canada  of  disclosing  and  of  remedy- 
ing th^  abuses  of  combines  which  may  be  formed  whether  as  corporations, 
monopolies,  trusts  or  mergers,  or  in  looser  forms  of  agreements,  understand- 
ings or  arrangements,  for  the  purpose  of  unduly  enhancing  prices  or  of  re- 
stricting  competition  to  the  detriment  of  consumers  or  producers."  A  board 
was  created  under  the  act  to  investigate  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
of  Canada. 

Fourth  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
of  the  proceedings  under  the  industrial  disputes  investigation  act,  1907, 
being  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1911.     Ottawa,  1911.     Pp.  306. 

In  all  twenty- four  applications  under  the  act  were  received  during  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1911,  as  a  result  of  which  18  boards  were  established,  while 
in  six  cases  the  matters  in  dispute  were  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement  while 
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communications  were  passing  with  the  Labor  Department  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  a  board.  There  were  also  seven  applications  pending  from 
the  preceding  year,  making  a  total  of  31  applications  with  25,630  employees 
concerned.  In  26  cases  the  threatened  strike  or  lockout  was  averted  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  one  case  the  company  afifected  went  into  liquidation,  and  in 
four  cases  strikes  were  not  prevented. 

Quebec. —  General  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Labour  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1911.  Quebec,  1011. 
Pp.  154. 

The  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  engineer  and  director  of  public  works 
and  the  engineer  and  director  of  railways ;  a  report  on  the  work  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  councils;  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  industrial  establish- 
ments and  public  buildings;  a  report  on  the  work  of  free  employment 
bureaus,  and  a  description  of  technical  schools  in  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Fbance. 

B^sultats  statistiques  du  recensement  g^n^al  de  la  population  effectufi  le 
4   mars    1006.    Tome  I.     Quatridme   partie.     Statistique  G6n^rale   de    la 
France.     Ministdre  du  Travail  et  de  la  Prgvovance  Sociale.     Paris,  1011. 
Pp.  217. 
The  fourth  volume  of  the  French  Census  of  1006  contains  statistics  of  the 

population  at  work  by  counties  and  by  trade  or  profession. 

Great  BBiTAiir. 

Report  on  industrial  and  agricultural  co-operative  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  statistical  tables.  Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department. 
London,  1012.    Pp.  Iv,  273. 

The  report  deals  exclusively  with  co-operative  societies  formed  by  industrial 
workers  and  small  farmers,  considered  in  the  four  following  classes:  indus- 
trial; agricultural;  banking,  credit  and  insurance;  and  housing  and  building. 
The  total  number  of  societies  at  the  end  of  1000  was  2,233  with  a  member- 
ship of  2,500,484,  a  shtire  and  loan  capital  of  £46,336,037,  and  a  reserve  and 
insurance  capital  of  £4,194,008.  The  sales  and  transfers  during  the  year 
amounted  to  £131,060,761  with  a  profit  of  £11,002,007,  and  121,730  persons 
were  employed  directly  by  the  societies. 

Standard  time  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  1st  January,  1012. 

Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department.    London,  1012.     Pp.  iv,  124. 

Sixth  report  on  standard  time  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  issued 
by  the  British  Labor  Department.  Information  in  most  cases  was  obtained 
from  printed  statements  issued  by  employers'  or  workmen's  associations  or 
was  collected  by  the  Department  from  the  officials  of  these  associations. 

Italy. 

Atti  del  Consiglio  Super  lore  del  Lavoro.  XVI  Sessione.  Aprile,  1011. 
Roma,  1011.    Pp.  80. 

Proceedings  of  the  16th  session  of  the  Higher  Labor  Council  of  Italy. 
Matters  under  discussion,  among  others,  included  projected  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  in  the  operation  of  street  cars  and  mechanical  traction, 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  weekly  rest  day. 
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Salari  ed  orari  nell'induatria  aerica  italiana  neiranno  1909.  UflScio  del 
Lavoro.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Induatria  e  Commercio.  Roma,  1911. 
Pp.  X,  111. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  Italian  silk  industry  in  1909.  A  previous 
volume  on  the  same  subject  was  issued  by  the  Italian  Labor  Bureau  for  the 
years  1901-07. 

Le  organizzazioni  operaie  cattoliche  in  Italia.  Ufficio  del  Lavoro.  Ministero 
di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.     Roma,  1911.    Pp.  liv,  360. 

Catholic  workingmen's  associations  in  Italy,  including  co-operative,  mutual 
and  credit  associations. 

The  Netheblands. 

Verslag  omtrent  den  staat  der  Rijksverzekeringsbank  en  hare  werkzaamheden 
in  het  jaar  1910.    The  Hague,  1911.     Pp.  vi,  182. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  government  insurance  bank  in  the  year  1910. 

Amsterdam. —  Relevd  des  salaires,  de  la  dur^  du  travail,  des  cas   de  maJadie, 
etc.,  des  ouvriers  dans  le  service  de  la  ville  d'Amsterdam  p^idant  Tannte 
1010,  6labor6  par  TOffice  Municipal  du  Travail  d'Amsterdam.    Amsterdam, 
1911.    Pp.  39. 
Report  on  wages,  hours  of  labor,  sickness,  etc.  of  workmen  in  the  employ 

of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  1910,  by  the  municipal  labor  bureau  of  the  city. 

Sweden. 

Till  belysning  af  landtarbetamas  arbets  —  och  ldnef5rhallanden  i  Sverige  ar 
1910.     Utgifven    af    K.    Kommerskollegii    Afdelning    fOr    Arbetsstatistik. 
Stockholm,  1911.     Pp.  138. 
Conditions  of  work  and  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Sweden  in  the 

year  1910. 

Arbetsldshetsi^kningen  i  Sverige  den  31  Januari  1910.  Utgifven  af  K.  Kom- 
merskollegii Afdelning  f5r  Arbetsstatistik.  Stockholm,  1911.  Pp.  181. 
Results  of  the  census  of  the  unemployed  in  Sweden  on  .January  1,  1910. 
The  census  covered  a  total  population  of  2,420,086  and  the  unemployed  num- 
bered 14,412  comparing  with  20,106  unemployed  found  in  January,  1909. 
The  trades  showing  the  largest  number  of  unemployed  were  the  building 
trades  (4,598),  the  woodworkers  (1,474),  and  the  metal  trades  (1,209).  It 
is  not  claimed  however  that  the  returns  were  complete,  as  many  unemployed 
failed  to  register  and  others  escaped  the  attention  of  the  enumerators. 
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SUtistical  Tables  for  Fourth  Quarter,  1912. 

I.  Number  and  percentage  of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions. 
II.  Causes  of  unemployment. 

III.  Idleness  in  New  York  City. 

IV.  Building  operations  in  principal  cities: 

(a)  New  York  City. 

(b)  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

V.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 

VI.  Children's  employment  certificates. 

VII.  licenses  for  tenement  manufacturers. 

VIII.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 

IX.  Prosecutions  for  violation  of  factory  and  mercantile  laws. 

X.  Industrial  accidents: 

(a)  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

(b)  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 
XI.  Industrial  diseases. 
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68  New  York  Labob  Bui*lbtin.  [Maboh, 

table  l— kdmbeb  and  pebcentagb  of  unbbcplovbd  mbiibicbh 


Industries  ob  Gkoups  of  Tbadm. 


Un- 
ions. 


Mbmbbbs  RaposTiNa.* 


July.       Aug.       Sept.       Oct.        Nov.       Dee. 


1.  BoUdinc*  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  worldns 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 

2.  TraBsportation 

Railways 

Navii^tion 

Teaming  and  eab  driving. . . 
Freight  nandling 

8.  dothiaf  and  Tezlfflea 

Garments 

Hats,  Gaps  and  fun 

Boots,  snoes  and  gloves. . . . 
Textiles.; 

4.  Metols,    Machinery   and    Ship- 

bnUdinf 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

6.  Printing,  Binding,  Ete 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fomltnre. 

7.  Food  and  LtipiorB 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Tlieaters  and  Mosie 

9.  TolMMeo 

10.  ResUnrantSp  Trade,  Ete 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

RetaU  trade 

11.  Poblic  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending. . . 

IS.  MisceUaneons 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  distinct  trades 

Total 


SS.270 

912 

30.206 

2,153 

14.416 

6,0«3 

4,160 

3,676 

628 

81,484 

20,369 

1.063 

714 


8,618 

7.780 
389 
450 

7,058 

8^178 

4,868 

1.833 
2.530 

1,458 

2,886 

8,181 

2,287 

833 

11 

2,580 

8.068 

1.288 

370 
110 
472 


88,587 

052 

30,388 

2,197 

14,604 

6,306 

4.100 

3,550 

648 

82,484 

30,426 

1,033 

687 


,761 
,862 
389 
450 

108 

276 

,831 

,806 
625 

,426 

857 

110 

,264 

835 

11 


086 

216 

370 
100 
401 
285 


88.616 
1,007 

30.419 
2.084 

14,692 

6.r" 

4,100 
8.576 


82,766 

30,776 

1,036 

665 


786 
967 


450 
216 


372 

884 
488 

481 


148 

305 

828 

10 

676 

166 

686 

420 
110 
475 
580 


88,288 

1.052 

30.143 

2,038 

14.588 

6,160 

4,160 

3,600 

628 

82,836 

30.349 
1.004 


8,832 

7.525 

357 

450 

7,196 

8,828 

4,264 

1.771 
2.493 

1,482 

2,885 

8,114 

2,278 

825 

11 

2,672 

8.198 

1,584 

270 

95 

459 

700 


88,891 

1,005 

30,330 

2.050 

14.487 

6,162 

4,100 

3,570 

605 

82,226 

30,235 

1,002 

098 

290 


8.241 

7,449 
342 
450 

7,226 

8,887 

4.1 

1.793 
2.495 

1.4 

2.872 

8.116 

2.285 

820 

10 

2.688 

8,116 

1,660 

270 

90 

440 

780 


88,876 

1,000 

30,329 

2,047 

14.121 

6,281 

4,050 

3,195 

595 

89.826 

28,459 
928 
660 


082 

345 
337 
400 

282 

802 


744 

525 


,076 


811 
9 


667 
100 


300 

70 

450 

760 


188 


116.801 


118.445 


119.724 


118. 


IIT.I 


116.480 


*  Includes  only  those  member 
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OP  RBPRHnENTAliyE  TRADB  UNIONS,  iULY  TO  DECEMBEB,  1011. 


G9 


NVMBBR  IdLK. 

Pbrcbntaqb  Idle. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

6,051 
220 

6.077 
654 

1.086 

391 

260 

380 

65 

4.784 

4.600 

86 

21 

08 

2.674 

2.576 
48 
60 

284 

480 

856 

288 
67 

660 

820 

121 

100 
12 

7.018 

199 

5.963 

861 

1.405 

720 

260 

455 

51 

061 

704 
59 
30 

78 

2.288 

2.205 
28 
50 

278 

578 

808 

224 
79 

168 

278 

lis 

103 
10 

6.042 

178 

5.297 

567 

1.528 

625 
385 
394 
124 

1.240 

1.063 
57 
89 
60 

2.4U 

2.365 
48 
60 

286 

644 

885 

279 

108 

8 
278 

887 

325 
12 

7.286 
235 

6.155 
846 

845 

350 

200 

200 

35 

1.452 

1.318 
53 
37 
44 

2.281 

2.155 
26 
60 

405 

546 

828 

266 
67 

08 

288 

104 

171 
23 

8.886 

200 

7.818 

867 

1.406 

346 

850 

270 

30 

0.180 

8.060 
173 

7 
40 

2.000 

2.007 
33 
50 

481 

505 

886 

274 

62 

64 

220 

105 

173 
22 

11.850 

249 

10.699 

902 

4.877 
352 

3.660 
246 
130 

18.028 

17.762 

206 

11 

60 

1.060 

1.907 
12 
50 

440 

668 

851 

278 
73 

68 

1.484 

281 

207 
24 

20.0 

24.1 
20.1 
30.4 

7.5 

6.4 

6.3 

10.6 

8.8 

15.2 

15.7 
8.1 
2.9 

23.6 

81.0 

33.1 
12.3 
11.1 

8.8 

18.5 

8.1 

15.7 
2.6 

45.0 

11.0 

3.9 

4.8 
1.4 

20.0 

20.9 
19.6 
38.7 

10.2 

11.6 
6.3 

12.8 
7.9 

8.0 

2.6 

6.7 

4.4 

27.1 

26  2 

28.0 

7.2 

11.1 

8.8 

17.5 

7.0 

12.4 
3.1 

11.4 

0.4 

8.6 

4.5 
1.2 

18.0 

17.7 
17.4 
27.2 

10.4 

9.9 
9.4 
11.0 
17.2 

8.8 
3.4 

6.5 
13.4 
17.4 

28.0 

29.7 
13.0 
11.1 

4.0 

10.1 

8.8 

14.8 
4.3 

0.2 

0.2 

10.7 

14.1 
1.4 

21.8 

22.3 
20.4 
41.5 

5.8 

6.7 
6.3 
6.6 
5.6 

4.5 

4.3 

5.3 

6.3 

16.3 

26.8 

28.fi 

7.3 

11.1 

5.6 

16.4 

7.6 

14.5 
2.7 

6.5 

8.1 

6.2 

7.6 

2.8 

26.6 

19.9 
26.8 
42.3 

10.4 

5.6 

20.7 

7.6 

6.0 

28.6 

29.6 

17.3 

1.0 

13.8 

25.4 

26.9 
9.0 
11.1 

6.0 

17.8 

7.8 

15.3 

2.5 

4.5 

7.7 

6.S 

7.6 
2.7 

85.5 

24.9 
35.3 
44.1 

81.0 

5.6 
90.1 

7.7 
21.8 

50.4 

62.4 

22.1 

1.7 

20.8 

24.4 

26.0 

3.6 

12.5 

6.1 

20.1 

8.2 

15.9 
2.9 

4.4 

50.2 

7.5 
9.2 
3.0 

10 
48 

428 

100 

80 
62 

882 

100 

10 

216 

6 

27 
76 

87 

20 
46 
24 

86 

52 

40 

23 
49 
52 

0.7 
1.6 

34.6 

27.0 

1.1 

2.0 

27.8 
27.0 

1.0 
2.4 
2.8 

1.1 
1.4 
1.6 

1.4 

1.7 
2.6 

0.0 

1.6 
8.3 

10 
314 

4 

10 
20 

7 

2 

15 

7 

33 

7 

5 

40 

7 

9.1 

66.5 

1.4 

10.0 

46.9 

2.1 

9.i 

4.2 
1.2 

2.1 
3.3 
0.9 

■"7!6 
0.9 

7.1 
8.9 
0.9 

18.128 

18.870 

13.850 

18,657 

28.620 

80.680    15.5 

11. 7|  11.2 

11.6 

20.0 

34. 

who  were  reported  as  to  idleness. 
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New  York  Labob  Bui*lbtin. 


[Mabch, 


TABLE  a— CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS  AMONG  BfEBfBBBS  OT 


Inoustbibs  or  Gboups  of  Tradm. 

Labor  Disputes. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

r  BvPdfnf.  H^'^^  weiring,  ISt^.  , 

224 

156 

157 

8 
149 

25 

12 
13 

641 

642 

StoDfl  workinc 

Building  and  paving  trades , 

224 

155 

641 

642 

'Riiildiriff  iLnA  iit.mAt  liLhor   .          .     . 

387 

387 

452 

302 
150 

RaiTwayH 

Navigation 

T'ftBininff  and  cah  drivinff    ,  .  . , 

F»^ight  nandlmg 

9.  Clothing  and  TextTo* 

17 

17 

1 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs , , . 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

Iron  and  9U*1 ..,.,..  t  - ,.,,  t  , 

1,264 

1.259 
5 

<25 

625 

7ftS 

756 
7 

541 

541 

782 

724 
8 

603 

598 

Other  metals 

5 

Shipbuilding 

6.  Prindng,  Binding.  Etc 

j 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fomlture 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

7.  Food  and  Ltonora 

2 

2 

1 

Food  products 

1 

Beverages 

8    TlieaterB  and  Music     

9,  Tobacco 

122 

82 

74 

55 

20 

20 

56 

20 

20 

45 

SO 

Hotels  an^  restaurants 

30 

Barbering. , 

Retail  trade 

1 

12.  Statfamarv  Entflni^  Tftndintf 

1 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  distinct  trades 

Total 

1,<15 

1.2«» 

1.446 

648 

1,440 

1.321 

*  Includes  lack  of  work,  lack 
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repsesbntahye  trade  unions,  jult  to  DBCEMBBR,  Itll. 


><« 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

D^. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

3M 

488 

408 

001 

-I 

684 

16 
519 

602 

26 

531 

5 

0.422 

220 

5.549 

653 

0.873 
199 

5.324 
850 

6,482 

170 

4.745 

667 

0.010 

218 

5.551 

841 

7.710 
185 

6.658 
867 

10,046 
223 

304 

1 

484 

1 

403 

9,526 
897 

2S1 

207 
10 
9 
5 

108 

179 
10 
6 

1 

46 

1 
25 

5 
15 

150 

129 

5 

25 

128 

105 
10 

4 
9 

18 

9 
2 

1 
4 

127 

92 
10 
25 

281 

212 
10 
9 

262 

228 
15 
9 

288 

223 

5 

10 

44 

11 
22 
11 

866 

•184 

250 

371 

50 

4.744 

4.603 

58 

15 

es 

1.208 

1.199 
39 
25 

018 

163 

250 

450 

50 

808 

776 

34 

25 

63 

1.490 

1.451 
23 
25 

048 
218 
225 
390 
115 

1.288 

1,044 
55 
88 
46 

1.678 

1,517 
31 
25 

014 

138 

250 

191 

35 

1.404 

1.313 
20 
30 
41 

1.680 

1.487 
18 
25 

1.244 

118 

835 

261 

30 

9.148 

8,954 
154 

4.189 

129 

3.650 

240 

120 

40 

6 

28 

6 

48 

5 

33 

7 

3 

100 

127 

8 

25 

82 

6 

19 

7 

17.984 

17,741 
183 

40 

1,200 

1,169 

15 

25 

60 

147 
118 

4 
25 

140 

114 
10 
25 

144 

118 

1 
25 

1.222 

1.191 

6 

25 

208 

211 

281 

200 

177 

177 

20 

62 

66 

206 

264 

268 

40 

80 

64 

42 

40 

89 

888 

640 

600 

604 

666 

624 

60 

22 
28 

82 

13 

19 

40 
9 

31 

86 

10 
25 

4« 

15 
31 

68 

13 
40 

802 

263 
89 

271 

211 
60 

846 

270 
75 

286 

244 
42 

290 

259 
31 

207 

264 
33 

4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

606 

100 

00 

00 

60 

80 

70 

82 

82 

70 

71 

127 

120 

117 

90 

.86 

1.818 

88 

82 

6 

S3 

29 

4 

08 

64 

4 

80 

23 

7 

84 

28 
6 

80 

24 
6 

88 

77 
6 

80 

74 
6 

200 

261 
8 

144 

128 
16 

141 

125 
16 

171 

153 
18 

10 

80 
11 

27 
14 

29 

7 

80 

10 

28 

12 

11 

87 

61 

02 

80 

'  42 

87 

6 

6 

9 

7 

7 

7 

422 

100 

8 

314 

826 

100 

10 

216 

28 

17 

88 

46 

2 

2 

8 
20 

2 
15 

"'33 

5 



40 

4 

e 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1.184 

1,811 

1.202 

1.476 

1.400 

1.408 

16.829 

11.299 

10,702 

11,680 

20,771 

86.800 

of  material  and  the  weather. 
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TABUB  m.— IDLENESS  IN  REPRESENTAITVE  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  GrTT 
AT  THE  END  OF  DBCEMBEB,  1911. 


ImX>T7STBIB8   OB   GbOUPS   OF   TBADBS. 


Un- 
ions. 


Mem- 
bew.t 


Num- 
ber 


IolbokAccouict 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Labor 


di»- 
putee. 


EHflSr 

bility. 


Other 


_,  Stoae  WorUnc  Etc. 

■  Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades . 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


TranaportatiMi. 

Railways 


Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Pmighf.  ny.n^ling 


S.  aotfalBf  and  TeztDca 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  snoes  and  gloves. 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  SUpbiUldiBt 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing.  Bfaidlng,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fomitnre. 


7.  Food  and  hUpnon. 

Food  products. . 


Beverages. 
8.  Tlieatera  and  Music. 

10. 


,  Trade.  Etc.. 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 


11.  Pnblle  Enployment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending. 
IS.  ; 


Leather  and  leather  goods . 
Glass  and  glassware 


Total. 


29 

1 

26 

2 

7 
2 
3 
2 

11 

8 


25.956 

920 

23,155 

1.881 

3,729 

551 

2,780 


28.849 

27,609 
790 
450 


9,886 

220 

8.806 

860 

S56 

30 
245 

80 

17.824 

17,750 

67 

7 


5.298  819 

4.559  757 

337  12 

400  50 


7,106 
8.171 

S.2S9 

1.434 
1,805 

l.( 

l.< 

1.829 
1.329 

2.360 

2.087 

620 

70 
450 


87    86,351 


439 


249 
57 


38.1 
23.9 
38.0 
45.7 

9.5 

5.4 

8.8 

20.1 

61.8 

64.3 

8.5 

1.6 

16.6 

16.6 

3.6 

12.5 

6.2 

20.9 

9.4 

17.4 
3.2 


642 

642 


20 
380 


163 

148 
5 


1,166 

142 

142 

20 
34 

46 

5 

40 


31,699 


70.0 

10.7 

10.7 

0.9 

1.6 

8.7 
7.1 
8.9 


36.7 


30 


10 
5 

10 


8,844 
200 

7,784 
800 


20 
240 

70 


38 

9 
22 

7 

17,786 

17.741 

45 

87 

61 

1 

25 

679 

548 

6 

25 

176 

263 

39 

624 

36 

11 
24 

270 

237 

33 

38 


826 


1.128 


95 


46 

5 
40 


883    29,990 


*  Includes  lack  of  work,  lack  of  material  and  the  weather. 

t  Includes  only  those  members  who  were  reported  as  to  idleness. 
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TABLE  IT.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPEBATIONS  IN  THE  PBINGIPAL  CITIES. 
(m)  New  York  City:  Oetobcr,  November  and  December,  1910  and  1911. 


BoBotroB. 


NUMBBR  OF 
BniLDINOS 

Authorised. 


1910. 


1911. 


ESTIMATBD  Ck>0T  OF 

Pbojcctxd  Buildingb. 


1910. 


1911. 


NuMBBs  of  Buildingb  — 


COHMBNCBO. 


1910.     1911 


COMPLBTBD. 


1910.     1911 


Nbw  Bitxldzngs: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhftttan 

MOfl 

hmond 

Total 

Axa«batiobb: 

Bronx. 

Brooklsm, 
"'  Ahatti 

MDS.. 

ihmonc 

Total 

ToTAZ.  OF  Nbw  Build- 
iKoa  AMD  Altbba- 
teonb: 

Bronx 

Brook^.. 
Manhattan 

Mna 

lunond. , 

Total.. 


584 
996 
146 
851 
186 


314 
1.381 
156 
982 
194 


$14,310,725 

5.996,600 

16,141,224 

3,574,422 

584,347 


$5,331,625 
7.382.985 

20.355,425 

3,709,257 

494,740 


269 
882 
130 
807 
131 


302 
1,003 

178 
982 
179 


460 
1,446 
198 
866 
196 


380 
1.454 

145 
1.110 

257 


2,763 


3.027 


$40,607,318 


$37,274,032 


2,219 


2.642 


3.166 


3,346 


136 
958 
641 
284 
124 


146 
853 
705 
336 
103 


$321,165 

918.405 

1.910.270 

280.274 

80.110 


$542,985 

730.426 

2,668.204 

237.994 

54.545 


128 
(70 
658 
276 
115 


140 
725 
613 
336 
80 


131 
634 
904 
308 
84 


131 
440 
795 
270 
100 


2,143 


2,143 


$3,510,224 


$4,234,154 


1.847 


1.894 


2.061 


1.736 


720 
1.954 

787 
1.135 

310 


460 
2.284 

861 
1.318 

297 


$14,631,890 

6.915.005 

18.051,494 

3.854.696 

664.457 


$5,874,610 
8.113.411 

23.023.629 

3.947.251 

549.285 


397 
1.552 

788 
1.083 

246 


442 

1,728 
789 

1.318 
259 


591 
2.080 
1.102 
1,174 

280 


511 
1.894 

940 
1.380 

357 


4,906 


5.170 


$44,117,542 


$41,508,186 


4.066 


4.536 


5.227 


5.082 


Tenement  BnUdingB  Indoded  Abore. 

BoBonoH. 

NUMBBB   OF 

Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

Nbw  Tbnbhbnts: 
Bronx r . . 

336 

112 

32 

20 

77 
177 
41 
35 

$11,922,000 

1.466.000 

7.478.000 

279.100 

$3,344,500 

2.900.200 

7.920.000 

291.300 

Brookljm 

Mft^hattAn 

Queens 

Richmoxid 

Total 

506 

330 

$21,145,100 

$14,456,000 

Rbmodbusd  Tbnbmbnts: 
Bronx 

19 

229 

231 

21 

17 

17 
226 
217 

18 
3 

$32,925 
85.862 

335.140 
11.200 
5.067 

$12,575 
82.564 

226.788 

10.095 

1.100 

Brookljm 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

517 

481 

$470,194 

$333,122 

Total  of  Nbw  awd  Rbhodblbd  Tekembntb: 
Bronx , . , 

355 

341 

263 

47 

17 

94 
403 
258 

63 
3 

$11,954,925 

1.551.862 

7,813.140 

290.300 

5,087 

$3,357,075 

2.982.764 

8.146.788 

301.395 

1  100 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Kichmoxid .    . . 

Total 

1,023 

811 

$21,615,294 

$14,789,122 
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TABLE  lY.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  ^  Contlnoed. 
(b)  Buffalis  Rochester  and  Syraenee. 


ADDITION   AXD 

CiTT    AND  PeRIC 

)D. 

NEW   BCTLDINOE. 

REPAIRS. 

ALL  BUILDnrOS. 

BUPPALO. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

October 

237 

$800,900 

119 

$115,100 

356 

$016,000 

November 

146 

554.250 

60 

51,760 

206 

606.000 

December 

1911.. 
1910.. 

232 

1.340.690 
a$2.605.840 
$1,764,010 

61 

53.310 
$220,160 
$183,090 

293 
856 
767 

1.384.000 

October-December 

615 
520 

240 

(i$2.016.000 

247 

$I,<Mg,000 

1909.. 

491 

2.432.880 

213 

297.120 

704 

2,730.000 

1908.. 

474 

1.724.685 

198 

213,315 

672 

1,038,000 

1907.. 

446 

1,410.460 

247 

540.140 

693 

1.&.W.O00 

1900.. 

435 

1.331.150 

198 

161.860 

633 

1,493.010 

1906.. 

423 

1.561.845 

209 

239.737 

632 

1,801  ^-^sa 

1904.. 

471 

1.673.206 

184 

133.758 

655 

!.S0<K9e4 

1903.. 

386 

1.348.255 

139 

121.851 

525 

1 .4711  in* 

1902.. 

363 

1.275,161 

140 

224,957 

503 

i.r-fvi.ns 

1901.. 

187 

1,903.164 

82 

78.414 

269 

1.081.578 

1900.. 

160 

1.486.033 

118 

202.673 

278 

1.688.606 

RocHBarxR. 

October 

340 

$1,022,292 

112 

$82,483 

452 

$1,104,775 

November 

187 

556.486 

79 

53,149 

266 

608.635 

December 

1911.. 
1910.. 

177 

643.796 
$2,221,573 
$1,996,134 

85 

62.210 

262 

696.005 

October-December 

704 

270 

$187,842 
$153,176 

980 

$2,409,415 

483 

193 

676 

$2,149,310 

1909.. 

621 

1.950.848 

200 

195.045 

821 

2.145.893 

1908.. 

400 

1.243,210 

114 

104.500 

514 

1,347.710 

1907.. 

294 

765.400 

113 

142.440 

407 

907.840 

1906.. 

335 

1.433,770 

87 

116.090 

422 

1.550.760 

1905.. 

303 

1.535.727 

74 

75.300 

377 

1.611.027 

1904.. 

238 

1.000.558 

47 

32.995 

285 

1.033,553 

1903.. 

125 

364,605 

50 

316.093 

175 

680.608 

1902.. 

119 

900.900 

43 

26,382 

162 

927.282 

1901.. 

144 

570,002 

48 

88.633 

192 

658.635 

1900.. 

101 

201,220 

35 

26.240 

136 

226.460 

Stracttbb. 

October 

96 

$340,125 

63 

$61,136 

150 

$401,260 

November 

130 

459.846 

32 

26.880 

162 

486.726 

1911.. 
1910 

42 

136.676 
$036,646 
$860,766 

23 

46,726 
$133,740 
$161,481 

66 
386 

182.400 

October-December 

268 

118 

$1,070,386 

234 

104 

338 

$1,012,247 

1909.. 

252 

887.036 

90 

187.434 

342 

1.074.460 

1908.. 

188 

692.625 

103 

65.525 

291 

758.050 

1907.. 

164 

1,185.147 

100 

126.115 

264 

1.311.262 

1906.. 

178 

670,277 

99 

117.245 

277 

787,622 

1905.. 

119 

283.160 

84 

223.835 

203 

506.985 

1904.. 

91 

406.250 

67 

41.990 

158 

448.240 

1903.. 

59 

201,000 

47 

27.540 

106 

228.640 

1902.. 

74 

342.775 

54 

82.590 

128 

425.365 

1901 . . 

65 

405,380 

60 

31.335 

126 

436.715 

1900.. 

84 

677.705 

87 

46.263 

171 

722.958 

a  Includes  brick  church  to  coat  $150  003  .and  fireproof  office  building  to  cost  $600,000. 
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FACTORT  mSPBCTION. 
Table  V.—  Work  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inapectora. 


Regolar  inapeotioiu: 
Faotoriee  in  Mparate  buildings 

Fourth  Quarter.  1911. 

»  < 

Oct.        Nov.        Dec.      Total. 

531       1.069       1,134       2,734 

412       1,939       2.235       4.580 

49           193           287           529 

244           414           442       1.100 

15               1               4             20 

14             41             42             97 

347           307           528       1.182 

499           974       1.072       2.545 

Four  til 

quarter. 

1910. 

2,161 

Tenement  f actbriee 

6,158 

J^^r^vi^ 

258 

BakeriM 

3,242 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tunnel  workinci 

Tenant  factory  buildings 

Tenement  buildings  (Ucensed) 

20 

29 

1.984 

Total 

Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries) . . . 

2.111 
724 

4.938 
186 

109 

310 

1.766 

1.342 
160 

5.744 
138 

152 

239 

2.203 

1.720 
231 

12.793 
1,048 

357 

627 

7,463 

4.673 
778 

13,852 
297 

Investigations: 

95 

78 

3,484 

1.611 
387 

409 

CompUanoes,  subsequent  visits  (No.  of  establish- 
ments)   

On  special  orders 

371 
5,471 

2,924 
480 

Total 

5.656 

00 
12 

3,687 

142 
5 

4.545 

209 
13 

_ 

9 

26 

5 

13.888 

411 
30 

17 

127 

9 

9,655 

Observations: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) 

229 

T^innel  workingii ,    ,  . 

21 

Tagging,  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  (J  100) 

"■'79 

8 

22 

4 

34 



450 

35 

Goods  in  tonant  factories  (1  95) 

108 

Artieles  in  bakeries  (1  114) 

Scaffolding  ( J  19) 

8 

Total 

79 

40 

163 
260 

151 

173 

27 

164 

t  See  Uble  IX. 
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table  cl— prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 


Offensx. 


NuMBSB  OF  Cases. 


Pendinc 
Sept.  30. 


Be^un 
duxing 
quarter. 


Total 
in  court. 


Sanitation  and  Safbtt. 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  halls,  |  81 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  wateiwslosets,  §  88 

Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  females,  |  88 

Failure  to  whitewash  walls  and  ceilings,  §$  84,  94 

Failure  to  clean  water-closets,  |§  88,  94 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  separate  water-closets 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  water  to  flush  water-closets,  |  88. 

Failure  to  clean  floors,  {84 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  system,  {81 

Failure  to  guard  saws,  {81 

Failure  to  guard  shafting  and  belts,  {81 

Failure  to  guard  sewing  machines,  {81 

Permitting  windows  to  be  obstructed  by  bars,  etc.,  {{  80,  8o 
Permitting  doors  to  be  locked  during  working  hours,  {80. 

Failure  to  provide  access  to  fire-escapes,  I  82 

Failure  to  provide  doors  to  open  outwardly,  |  80 , 

Failure  to  keep  halls  and  stairs  in  safe  condition,  {  04 .... , 


Chiloben. 

Employing  child  under  14,  |  70 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 
}70 


Employing  child  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  before 
8  A.  M.,  or  after  5  p.  m.,  {  77 

Employing  child  under  16  upon  dangerous  machinery,  or  at 
polishing  and  buffing .  • 

Employing  child  under  16  as  elevator  runner 

WOICBN  AND  MiNOBS. 

Employing  female  under  21  after  0  p.  m 


WOBKBHOPS  IN  TbNEICENTS. 

Permitting  goods  to  be  manufactured  in  unlicensed  tenement 
houses,  {  100 


Waobs. 
Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  fi  10. 
Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  {  11 . . 


Bakbbibs. 
Failure  to  provide  hoods  and  pipes  over  oven  doors  and  fire 

pit.  {  111 

Failure  to  provide  water-closet  outside  of  bake-room,  {113 


Total  —  Factories. 


25 
42 
21 


118 


1 

19 

2 


5 

37 

172 

4 
1 


260 


A.  FAC 


7 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
20 
3 
1 
1 


30 

79 

193 

4 
1 


378 


B.  MERCANTILE 


Failure  to  provide  additional  or  separate  water-closets,  {  168 . 
Failure  to  ventilate  water-closets,  {  168 

2 
1 

i9 

27 

20 

2 

i 

38 

41 

38 

21 

3 

2 
1 

l^mploying  <rhild  und^r  14,  {  16^. . ... 

1 
57 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate. 

68 

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.,  {  161. 

58 
23 

Failure  to'V'ove  age  of  child,  {  167 .' 

3 

Total  —  Mercantile  Establishments 

71 

142 

213 

Grand  Total 

189 

402 

501 
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PACTORT  AND  MERCANTILE  LAWS,  OCTOBER-DECEMBER,  1911. 


Pending 
Dec.  31. 


Com- 
pleted 
during 
quarter. 


RcsuLTS  OP  Completed  Cases. 


CONVICTIOHB. 


Sentence 
suspended. 


Fine 
imposed. 


ToUl. 


Dis- 
missals or 
acquittals. 


With- 
drawals. 


Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TORIES. 
2 

3 
2 
7 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 

i 

1 

12 

1 
1 

22 

64 

160 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 
2 
6 

2 

i 

1 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

7 
32 
08 

3 



1 

1 
2 

i 

i 

ii 

14 
27 
65 

i 

1 

1 



3 
2 

7 

1 

$50  00 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

50  00 

1 

2 

1 

i 

12 

1 

8 

360  00 

2 

1 

8 

21 
50 
163 

3 

1 

2 

1 
5 
6 

300  00 

15 

555  00 

24 

1,430  00 

1 



20  00 

3 

20  00 

20  00 

1 

1 

1 
2 

75 

303 

164 

! 

122 

286 

17 

$2,895  00 

. 

2 

40 

59 

41 

6 

2 

26 

36 
28 

io 

14 
12 

1 

1 

17 

3r. 

50 

40 

5 

4 

9 

1 
1 
1 

$200  00 

0 

300  00 

17 

305  00 

17 

3        2 

1  

45  00 

1 

1 

65 

148 

93  1       38 

131 

16 

1 

$850  00 

140 

451 

257  j      160 

417 

33 

1 

$3,745  00 
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TABLE  X.— INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDBNTS  REPOBTED  UNDER  SECnONS  29m,  87  AND  126 

OF  THE  LABOR  LAW,  FOURTH  QUARTER,  1911. 

(a)  Nwnber,  Ace  ami  Sex  oT  PerMu  I^fv^  amd  Nombw  of  FataBtlM,  bj  ladiutriea. 


Indvstst. 


Sex. 


Accmnm 
Bbvobb 

OCVOBXB  1, 
BSFOBTBD 


NOTSMBXX  1. 


There- 
ToUl.  I      of 
I  fatal. 


AcaDBNTB    DumOfG    OCTOBKR-DECElf- 
BSB  RXPOBTED  PbiOR  TO  FXB.  1,  1912. 


Total. 


THKBBOr  WITH  AOB 


Under 
16  yn. 


15-18 
yn. 


18  + 
yra. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 
to  Feb. 
1. 1912. 


DUCTS. 

1.  Stone 

M 

F 
M 

r 

M 

F 
M 

A.  FAC 

5 

rORIES 

51 
1 

67 
6 

69 

20 
/ 

17 

47 
/ 

66 
5 

64 

17 

1 

J 

2.  MifHfHlHnifom  Tninnul  pir>d!ift>fi. 

1 

1 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

4 

1 

1 

^.  Gift-"         

7 

15 

Total 

M 

F 

17 

214 

7 

1 

s 

3 

1 
49 
IS 
86 
11 

199 

4 

27 

470 

68 

2,059 

fi9 

2 

II.   MbTALB.  MaCHINBS  AlVD  CON- 
VBTAKCKB. 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 

m 

F 
M 
F 

1 

35 

53^ 

79 

2.230 

S4 

415 

g9 

2,472 

132 

160 

120 

9 

16 

1 

3 

6 

e 

1 

1 

i 

0 
£ 

31 

2 

2 

3.  Iron  and  steel  products 

8 

4.  Eleotrioal  a/pptttLtOB 

6 

1 

23:      3fii 

9 
47 
4 
4 
8 
B 

SO 

2,356 

122 

152 

109 

7 

15 

/ 

ff.  Virtiklfls 

23 
5 

1 
1 

3 

5 

7.  Acrioultural  implements 

1 

9.  Sortins  old  metals. 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

78 
S 

6 

6.113 
149 

12 

224 

5ff 

5.091 
107 

16 

III.  Wood  MANTrrAcrnBKS. 
1.  Saw  mill  products 

M 

« 

m 
« 
m 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

4 
13 

1 

5 

237 

14 

38 

166 

6^ 

g 

19 
t 

4 

196 

14 

27 

135 

n 

53 

2,  flaniPff  wniii  products.  > 

21 

3 

3.  Cooperace.. .". 

4.  Wood,  turned  arid  carved. 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

1 
3 

i 

■    1 

1 

8 
13 

n 

6 

1 

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc 

1 

1 

18 
1 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

23 

2 

632 

8 

2 

43 
4 

447 
5 

3 

IV.  Lbatheb  AMD  Rubber  Goods 
1.  I^eather 

M 

F 

a 

M 

F 
M 
F 

M 

F 

46 

2 

1 

81 

11 

61 

4 

95 

16 

43 

1 

I 

67 

44 
t 

87 

2.  Furs  and  fur  goods 

3.  Leather  and  dmvas  goods 

2 

i 

3 

9 

6 

4 

1 

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods. 

1 



5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  hair, 
etc 

4 

Total 

"ST 

F 

7 

272 
S5 

3 

1 

17 

7 

241 

'V-    ■■■■- 

1 

=== 
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TABLE  Z.~faMburtriid 
(a)  Nombtf,  Afs  and  Sex  of 


AeddMta,  Foorth  Quarter,  1911  —  Coatinued. 

IiUwed  and  Nnmbor  eT  nUaUtfei.  by  Industrie 


IlTDUBTaT. 


Sex. 


AcCIDBNTe 

Bavoaa 

OCTOBXX  1, 

RaponBD 


NoraiiBKB  1. 


Total 


There- 
of 
fatal. 


ACdDBNTB    DUBXNQ    OciOSaB-DBCBll- 

BBB  Rbfobtbd  Pbzob  TO  Fbb.  1,  1912. 


Total. 


TSBBXOr  WITH  AGS 


Under 
16  yn. 


1<V-18 


18  + 
yi8. 


DeaihB 

re- 
ported 
to  Feb. 
1. 1912. 


A, 

V.  Crbmicau,  Oils.  Paints,  Etc. 

1.  Drugs  and  ebemieals 

2.  Painti,  dyes  and  oolon. 

3.  Wood  aloohol  and  mentittl  oils 

4.  Animal  oil  prodiuts 

5.  Mineral  oil  xnoduots. 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  oosmetics 

7.  Mifloellaneoufl  chemical  producia 

Total 

yi.  Papbb  AMD  Pulp 

VII.  Pbimtimo  AMD  Papbb  Goods. 

2.  Paper  goods. 

3.  Printing  and  bookmakiDg 

4.  Wall  paper 

5.  PbotoJKTaphy 

Total 

VIII.  Tbziilxs. 

1.  Silk  and.silk  goods. 

2.  Wool  manufactures 

3.  Cotton  goods. 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

5.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or  cot- 

ton  

6.  Flax,  hemp  and  JuteTmanufao 

tures 

7.  Oil  cloth,  window  shades,  etc. 

Total 

IX.  Clothimo,  Millinebt,  Lattn- 
DBT,  Etc. 

1.  Men's  garments  and  furnishings, 

2.  Women's  garments  and  furnish- 

in« 

3.  Men's  hats  and  caps 

4.  Women's  headwear 


.  FA< 

M 

P 
M 
F 
M 

P 
M 

P 

[TTORIF 
2 

Q^Ctm 

tinued. 

306 
5 

25 
£ 
8 
7 

27 

29 
5 

29 
£ 

8 

296 

5 

22 

1 

7 

6 

26 

27 

i 
26 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

2 

i 

M 

P 

3 

431 
10 

2 

14 

4 

409 

2 

M 
P 

4 

379 

1 

11 

355 

1 

3 

M 

P 

M 

4 

79 

73 
163 

22 
6 

1 

1 
1 

i 

17 
i7 
15 
£ 
1 

67 
136 

4 

1 

i 

M 

P 

14 

e 

249 
96 

2 

33 

197 

7je 

1 

M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 
M 
P 

M 
P 

M 

P 
M 

P 

21 
8 

109 
SO 
.71 
£9 

106 
SO 

55 
1£ 

12 

5 

54 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
S 
21 
/O 
2 
5 
4 
6 

8 

2 
£ 

2 
S 

1 

86 
£0 
65 
£5 

98 

££ 

40 

'; 

49 
5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

M 

P 

7 

428 
1£0 

4 

40 

360 
86 

3 

M 
P 

M 

P 
M 
P 
M 

P 

1 
S 

1 
£ 

i 

1 

48 

9 

16 

31 

6 

3 

4 

£ 

1 

6 
5 

1 

4 
4 

38 
IP 

8 

7 

26 

3 

1 

i 
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New  YofiK  Laboe  Bulletin. 


[Makch, 


TABLE  Z.— iDdnrtrtel  Accidents,  Fourth  QoArter,  1911  —  Contlaaed. 
(a)  Number,  Age  amI  Sex  of  Persons  Injured  end  Namber  of  FstsUtles,  by  Indastrles  - 

Contimied. 


Industbt. 


Sex. 


ACCXDBNTS 

BxroBB 

OCTOBKB   1, 

Rbportxd 


NOVSMBEB  1. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
fatal. 


ACCIDBNTB     DURIKO    OgTOBBB-DeCBM- 

BBB  Rbpobted  Priob  TO  Fbb.  1,  1912. 


Total. 


THEBEOP  WITH  AQX 

BEPORTED.  Deaths 


Under 
16yr8, 


16-18 
yra. 


18  + 
yre. 


ported 
to  Feb. 
1, 1912. 


A 
DBT,  Etc. — Concluded. 

.  FA 

F 
M 
F 

CTORH 

S  — Cwi 

eluded. 

1 
1 

1 

6.  Laundry,  custom  dyeing,  etc 

3 

1 

6 

6 

Total 

M 
F 

6 
6 

1 

92 
66 

1 
g 

12 

10 

75 
39 

.> 

X.  Food,  Liquobs  and  Tobacco. 
1.  Groceries 

M 
F 

F 

M 
F 

M 

F 

7 

1 

279 

81 
28 

/ 

117 

ee 

143 
32 
£8 

1 

4 
2 

269 
6 

72 
26 

1 

102 

32 

14 

3 

1 
3 

3.  Dairy  products 

4.  Bakery  products,  confectionery, 
etc 

6 

1 

9 
6 
3 

1 

5.  Beyeragee 

11 

1 

6.  Tobacco  products 

IS 

Total          

M 
F 

M 
« 

0 

28 

1 

680 

64 

1 
/ 

16 
SI 

628 
35 

5 

XI.  Wateb,  Light  and  Powbb. 
1.  Water 

3 
194 
173 

2 
11 

3 
190 
160 

2 

2.  Gas 

2 

4.  Electric  light  and  power 

^'>.  Bteam  heat  and  power. 

2 

ik    OnrhiurA  fliimrMiLr.  Atr 

Total 

M 



383 

3 
3 

1           1 

372 

4 

XII.  Buiu>iNo  Ikdustbt. 
1 .  Carpenters*  shops 

M 

u 

3 
3 

2    Paint  shops. .   .....                 t  , , 

1 

Total       

M 

6 

...      1 

6 

XIII.    MiSCBLLANBOnS. 

1 .  Elevators  in  tenant  factories,  etc. 

M 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total                         

M 

M 

F 

2 

188 
13 



2 

1        .    . 

t 

Total  —  Factories 

12 

9.779 
643 

27|       412 
9        136 

■■•      ■    =  === 

8.980 
376 

42 

1.  Mines.. . . 

2.  Quarries.. . 

Total. 


B.  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


M 

16 
3 

83 
70 

74 
61 

1 

2 

M 

19 

163 

135 

3 

_-_— 
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TABLE  X.— Indwtrlal  Accident!.  Foarth  QoArter,  Itll  —  CoBttBned. 
(a)  Number,  Age  and  Sex  of  Penooa  InJwed  and  Nomber  of  Fatalltlaa,  by  Indostrlet  — 

Cendaded. 


Industbt. 


Sex. 


AcCIDENTtt 
BSFORB 

October  1, 
Reported 

AJTSR 

November  1, 


Total. 


There- 
of 
fatal. 


AcciDBN'TS   During   Octobbr-Decbm- 
bbr  Reported  Prior  to  Feb.  1,  1912, 


ToUl. 


thereof  with  age 

REPORTED.  Deaths 


Under     16-18 
16  yra,      yrs. 


18  + 

>T8. 


ported 
to  Feb. 
1. 1912. 


C,  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING. 


I.  Excayatino. 
la  €)pen  ezcavatiDDs 

50 
0 
2 

7 
i 

1,008 

9Sr 
27 

,        ;(" 

879 

908 

25 

16 

2.  Shafts  and  tunnels. 

19 

3.  Drwicmc 

5 

1 

Total 

M 

61 

8 

2.021 

12 

1.812 

40 

Work. 
1 .  Iron  and  steel ......  ^ ... .    .... 

M 

a 

16 
8 
3 

30 

5 

2 

1 

6 

1 

338 
346 
396 
259 

180 

2 

1 

1 


4 

o 

4 

312 
303 
363 
237 

164 

8 

2.  Mseoniy. 

3 

3.  Concrete 

2 

4.  Wood ... 

6 

5.  Structural  work    (branch    not 
specified) 

3 

Total 

M 

62 

9 

1,519 

3 

11 

1,379 

22 

III.    FlKISHXNd    AND    FUBinSRINO. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal) . . . 

2.  Sheet  metal  work 

M 

25 

18 

2 

30 

122 

261 

67 

21 

16 

2 

28 

115 

236 

63 

2 

1 
4 

18 

1 

19 

2 

3 
4 

1 

4.   Glfi«ing 

6.  Painting  and  decorating 

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc 

8.  Electric  wiring  and  insUllation.. 

9.  Installation  of  machinery,  boil- 

era,  ^eyaton,  etc 

2 
2 
5 

3 

1 
9 

2 

Total 

M 

45 

9 

525 

10 

481 

17 

M 

3 

2 

5 

5 

V.  Otbbb  or  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving 

2.  Track  laying  and  maintaining... 
?.  l>w.>  bMiHifig 

M 

u 

^ 

2 

44 

378 

28 

36 

364 

28 

1 

1 

2 

13 



Total 

M 

28 

3 

460 

1 

2 

428 

14 

Total  —  Building  and  Engineering 

"m. 

199 

31 

4.620 

4 

35 

4.105 

93 

Grand  Total 

M 

P 
T 

306 

13 

319 

46 

/ 

47 

14,452 
14,995 

31 

9 

40 

447 
185 
582 

13.220 

S76 

13,596 

138 

■■"i38 
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[March, 


TABLE  X.— 
(b)  PteteT 


I«in«d.NatB« 


Total 
caoes. 

* 

PaBT  or  PXBSON  Ilf JUBBD  (NUMBSB  OV 

Caub». 

HEAD  AND  N>CX. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Anna 
or 

Fln- 
cera. 

{n.  e.  o.=not  elaewhere  claaaified.J 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

or 
feei. 

A.  FAC 


Mechanical  Power. 
ete.) 

71 
23 

144 
16 
34 

163 

80 

81 

258 

74 

279 
86 
18 
10 
60 

17 

76 

180 

60 

6 

6 

0 
28 
34 

9 
66 

6 
06 
68 

366 

268 
25 

146 
32 
58 
20 
60 

206 

114 
194 
137 

27 

36 

89 

148 

11 

1 

1 

1 

»*7 

21 

6 

6 

67 

7 
11 

30 
18 

1 

12 

6 

16 

9 
14 

1 

1 
2 

4 

12 

4 

5 

1 

20 

11 

14 

63 
7 

40 
5 
9 
3 
6 

23 

28 

1 
23 

4 

4 

1 

33 

26 

14 

117 

5 

6 

43 

7 
26 
84 

9 

216 

66 

14 

1 

46 

9 

46 

168 

37 

3 

3 

7 
13 
13 

6 
56 

4 
62 
30 

328 
110 
17 
61 
17 
44 
13 
18 
137 

82 

2 

51 

23 
80 
85 
79 

7 

1 

Oearing ,-,-,,...,..... 

1 
1 
6 

4 

6 
4 
17 
16 

18 

4 

2 

Set  sorewf 

Shafting 

7 
32 

12 
8 

38 
5 

10 
2 

1 
5 

1 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

i 

7 
2 

Belts  and  pulleys. .......  r  r ........  - 

2 

ConTeyinc  amf  hoisting  machinary: 

27 

Cranes  (steam,  eleetric,  portable,  etc.) . . 
Hoisting  and  ooDveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  c. 
Locomotives  and  trains. 

24 
77 
26 

Wood  working  machinery: 

Saws 

1 

P1a.iiat«  and  ioittters 

Shapers 

Latnes 

1 

1 


i 

1 

1 

Barkers*  etc 

Calenders     and     other     paper-maldng 
machines 

7 

Paper    cutting,    stitching    and    staying 
machines 

2 

Pnnfinff  nnMlflftfl                             ......... 

7 

T/inotype  machines 

Textile  madiinerv: 

Picking  maoninw , . ,  .  r . 

1 

Carding  machines 

1 
6 

3 

TfOoms , .  - .  - ,  -  r 

2 

1 

FormflTs  and  l"*ittinff  machines 

Hewing  machines 

3 

2 

1 

T/aun™ry  machines 

Other  teid^  machinery 

6 
2 

9 
80 

1 
1 

4 

72 

2 

1 

1 
6 

3 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

1 

tTrillins  9-t^  millinir  machines 

11 

noTttw  machines 

1 

Lathes 

40 

6 

2 

3 

29 

39 

32 

2 

1 

2 

26 

31 

3 

1 
2 
3 
2 

Shears 

3 

Rollers 

6 

Power  tools  (chiDoers.  etc.) 

3 

Others 

6 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc      

4 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels . 
Other       

190 
66 

186 
46 

1 
3 

Machines    used    in   bakeries,    confectionery 
establishments,  etc ..,,.,. 

itffo<«ltifi«Mi  iiMwl  in  vrorkinff  tobacco              .... 

1 

Machines  used  in  working  ivonr  (buttons). . . . 
AiTAAitinMi  not  elmwhoFo  clasfdnMl 

3 
20 

3 

10 

4 

io 

Total   

3.940 

636 

434 

111 

589 

2.389 

337 

Heat  and  Elbctbxcxtt. 
'RvvkiAAivAa  fnnwriAr.  dvuamits.  etc.) 

2 
46 
28 

2 
2 

Explosion  and  ifcnition  of  gases,  dust,  etc ... . 
£xpk»on  of  boilers,  steampipes,  etc 

16 
16 

4 
6 

7 
1 

3 

1 
1 

*As  ta  foarth  oolam 
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FovthQnrtar.Itll- 

af  taUwj  and  Nonibcr  oT  DMtte. 


Caabs). 


In- 

in- 
juries. 


Several 
parU 

or 
other. 


NATum  or  Injurt  (Numbbr  of  Caabs). 


Laoera* 
tiona. 


Bums. 


Cuts. 


Bruises. 


Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 


Frac- 
tures. 


SulToea- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 


Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 


anceor 
loss  of 
member 
or  |>art 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Feb.  1. 


TORIES. 


3 

13 
8 

84 
6 
7 

44 

17 

36 

67 

6 

66 

18 

3 

2 

16 

2 

31 

93 
32 

i 

i 

i 

3 

1 

2 

18 
4 

31 
6 
3 

40 

6 

6 

39 

14 

171 
59 
12 

4 
36 

11 

6 

49 
9 
2 

16 
6 
9 

io 

31 

21 

16 
77 
24 

17 

4 
1 

5 

6 

14 
5 

14 
1 

11 

30 

27 
14 
46 
24 

25 
3 

1 
4 
2 

1 

11 

7 

4 
2 

1 

4 

3 

»29 

1 

3 

2 

1 
9 
2 

44 

23 

4 

3 

3 

10 

25 

10 
8 
18 
13 

4 

2 

4 

4 

7 
6 

i 

6 

2 

i 

3 
13 

10 

2 

21 

1 

1 

2 
3 

7 
2 

1 
3 

1 

3 

2 

21 

30 
14 

1 

2 

1 

i 

2 

1 
3 

2 
3 
6 

19 

1 
1 

5 

1 



•   1 

3 

7 

4 
12 

3 
12 

2 
46 
11 

136 
64 
7 
26 
8 
16 
10 
16 
66 

67 

6 

33 

18 

7 
19 
40 

1 

i 

2 

2 

3 

4 
1 
6 
1 
3 

10 
3 
2 

4 

2 
6 
9 
3 
46 

2 

9 

10 

3 

2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 
7 
3 

24 

71 

2 

31 

7 

6 

3 

21 

31 

2 

163 

50 

4 
6 

4 
26 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 
3 

2 

18 
25 

147 

84 

14 

63 

6 

1 

10 
80 

26 
19 
38 

5 
20 
64 
61 

i7 
13 

43 

33 

1 

19 

6 

3 

6 

10 

28 

7 

2 

11 

5 

3 

2 

22 

3 

3 
6 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

5 
8 

88 
9 

1 

2 
3 

2 

3 

1 
1 

4 
4 
17 
2 
1 
9 

1 

1 
6 

1 

1 
2 

4 

3 
3 

i 

13 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

138 

1,171 

61 

1.296 

555 

58 

101 

717 

328 

19 

1 

1 
5 
3 

20 

8 

2 

37 
20 

3 
2 

1 

1 

i 

........ 

of  praoading  table. 
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TABLE  X.~biiimMrial  . 
(b)  Part  of  Pera9ii  Injwed.  Natwe  «r 


Total 
rafle». 

Past  op  Person  Injured  (NuiCBn  of 

Cause. 

HEAD  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fitt- 
gera. 

[n.  e.  c.=not  elsewhere  classified.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
ej'es. 

Le«> 

or 
feet. 

Heat  and  EMorHicrrr— Concliuied. 
Caustics 

123 
95 
26 

144 

12 

83 

143 

15 
51 
13 
35 

3 
46 

9 
26 

5 

3 

48 

17 

1 

12 

2 
27 
62 

\.  FAC 

5 

7 
1 
2 

is 

PORIES 
30 

s 

2 

Ot&er  aocidents  from  molten  metal 

S2 

Vats,  pan*,  etc.   (containing  hot  liqmds  or 
caustics) 

Electricity 

22 
38 

14 
22 

2 
2 

1 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  c 

10 

Total 

702 

205 

129 

16 

177 

41 

142 

Fall  or  PBBSoir. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

159 

121 

126 

62 

25 

74 

178 

161 

53 

59 

18 

9 

4 

7 

5 

5 

28 

19 

12 

10 

2 

i 

1 
1 

39 
27 
27 
16 
5 
13 
40 
20 
24 
13 

15 

22 

18 

2 

3 

11 

43 

34 

5 

9 

8 
3 
5 

2 

12 
8 
2 
4 

4S 
43 

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc 

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc 

24 

4 

Fall  on  stairs,  stops,  etc 

24 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

49 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

69 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  of  tool 

5 

All  other  or  indefimte  .7 

16 

Total 

1,018 

117 

5 

224 

162 

44 

316 

Wbiohts  and  Falling  Objects. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc 

4 

102 

60 

412 

62 

443 

775 

238 

82 

3 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

8 

9 

99 

21 

35 
17 
12 
9 

i 

1 

2 

8 

3 

28 

2 

21 

68 

16 

8 

11 

7 
27 

3 

44 

100 

28 

8 

18 
11 
64 

215 

325 

79 

27 

46 

bbjeoto  from  trucks  in  transit 

24 

Otfi^r  or  indefinite      . .    . 

1&3 

FalUng  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 
persons x . .    . 

29 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects   in   course   of   manufacture    or 

Objects  bemg  moved  or  carried  by  hand. 

Objects  being  loadiod  or  unloaded 

AU  other  or  indefinite 

119 

253 

98 

29 

Total 

2,178 

210 

4 

153 

228 

745 

7S4 

Vehicles  and  animals 

223 

9 

23 

30 

50 

9^ 

MZBCBLLANBOUS. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 
etc.) 

778 
133 

343 
80 

92 
302 

387 

19 

118 

156 
41 

49 

1 

65 
11 

4 

21 
5 

8 

164 
35 

112 
36 

22 
54 

19 

360 

40 

144 
40 

70 
17 

7'* 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Cut  on  glass 

10 

30 
3 

Injuries  from  sharp  edges  of  material  being 

Injuries  from  nails,  slivers,  etc 

1 

338 

3 

14 

169 

Flying  objects  not  from  machines,  tools  or  ex- 

282 
1 
2 

2 

11 

Poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 

7 

21 

50 

IS 

Total 

2.244 

601 

364 

43 

463 

794 

309 

ToUl  —  Factories 

10.322 

1,780 

933 

570 

1.649 

3,918 

1.887 

*Aa  in  foorth  eohimn 
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IT,  1911 

IiiJvT  uid  NmnlMr  of  Deaths  —  Contlnned. 


Cases). 

1 

Nature  of  Ikjitrt  (Number  of  Caseh). 

In- 
t«>rnal 

in- 
jurios. 

Several 
parta     Lacera- 

or      1   tions. 
other.  1 

1 

Buma. 

Cuta. 

Bruiacfl. 

Sprainn  1 
and        Frac- 
diiilo-      turea. 
cations. 

iSufToca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
anoeor 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deatha 

re- 
ported 

to 
Feb.  1. 


of  preceding  table. 


—  Conch 

tded. 

20 

12 

9 

10 

3 
20 
19 

1 
1 

119 
86 
25 

142 

12 

62 

131 

i 

1 

2 

7 
i 

1 

1 

1 



1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

1 

'1 

4 

1 

121 

4 

634 

8 

6 

1 

3 

46 

1 

6 

i 

,     31 
16 
38 
13 

5 
19 

4 
10 

4 

6 

12 

10 

5 

5 

2 

4 

17 

21 

2 

10 

10 

13 

9 

5 

31 
30 
36 
12 
5 
17 
36 
31 
19 
11 

44 
31 
20 
17 

r\ 

42 

53 

0 

13 

i 
11 

47 
25 
45 

ir> 

9 
24 
32 
19 
10 
12 

3 

7 
8 
10 
13 
8 
7 
5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

i 

1 
1 
1 

2 
37 

28 
8 
5 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
3 

0 

146 

88 

4 

117 

228 

244 

96|               2 

239 

13 

1 
11 

6 
10 

1 

8 
6 
3 

1 

3 
33 
21 
171 

24 

158 

244 

89 

18 

1 
21 

7 
55 

7 

36 
56 
27 
11 

I 

i 

25 
14 
93 

16 

113 

211 

73 

28 

' i 

11 
13 
62 

12 

97 

173 

29 

10 

3 
3 
9 

1 

19 

70 

10 

9 

9 

2 

21 

2 

20 

21 

10 

6 

2 
1 
4 

1 

7 
3 

7 

12 

3 

2 



12 

46 

573 

1 

407 

761 

124 

91 

221 

3ll 

13 

58 

23 

80 

17 

13 

26 

2 

1 

4 
2 

162 
39 

89 
12 

23 
36 

27 

1 
22 

2 
6 

359 
43 

168 
67 

68 
250 

98 

1 

38 

148 
31 

50 

10 
6 

10 
2 

2 

83 

18 

26 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 
5 

16 

1 
13 

1 

11 

240 

22 

1 

16 
0 

13 

....... ^ 

2 

2 

14 

2 

3 

31 

409 

8 

1,089 

263 

36 

16              13 

410 

9 

4 

28 

490 

2,305 

698 

2,943 

1.901 

480 

320               15 

1,660 

372 

42 
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New  Yobk  Labob  Bulletin. 


[Makch, 


TABLE  X.— ladustrial  Aeddaata, 
(b)  Part  of  PerMn  lajwed.  N«4w« 


Total 
cases. 

m 

Part  or  Pbrbom  Injubsd  (NoiCBn  or 

Cause. 

HSAD  AND  NBCK. 

Trunk 

(ex- 
cept 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Anna 
or 

Fin- 
gars. 

[d.  e.  c.=not  elsewhere  claflsified.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

Leca 

or 
feat. 

MacBAincAL  Powsx. 
Convmring  and  hoisting  maehinery: 
h-j^  ElevatorB  and  hoists 

Struck  by  elerators,  etc 

:  '  ^'*        Struck  bjr  countanreights 

''  Other  or  indefinite 

Derricks,  cranes,  shoTsU,  etc 

I  '"**^        Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. 

7f/^f^iii£  or  unloading , 

"'—        Other  or  indefinite 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e. 
^   SH  Locomotives  and  cars 

'    '^        Coupling  or  uncoupling 

Unexpected  starling  or  stopping. . . 

Struck  by  train , 

Other  machinery  used  in  minings  etc.: 

Drills,  hammers,  etc 

Jacks  and  other  mechanical  instruments . 

Total 

Heat  aks>  Elbctbicitt. 
Explosives: 

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blasts) . 
Blasts 

Delayed  or  prsmatora  ahots 

Drilling  into  blasts  ((misfires) 

Other  (including  flying  objects) . . . 
Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc. . 

Total 

Fall  or  Pxbson. 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings 

From  girders.  Joists,  roofs,  etc 

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc 

Falls  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c 

Falla  by  tripping,  n.  e.  c 

Falla  by  slipping  of  tool 

Other  or  indefimte 

Total 

WaxaBTS  AND  FALLnra  Objxcts. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (quarries) 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (mines) 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

Other  or  indefinite 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 

persons 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair  by 

injured  person 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand . . 
Objecta  being  loaded  or  unloaded. . 

Total 


B.  MINES  AN 


6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 
7 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

'.'/.'".' 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

7 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 
1 

1 

27 

6 

2 

3 

8 

5 

I 
12 

1 

6 

4 



2 

4 
6 
2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

? 

2 

1 

7 

20 

2 

3 

6 
13 
12 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 
1 

8 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

4 
3 

1 
7 
6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

65 

5 

1 

11 

21 

18 

*Aa  in  fourth  column 
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FMrth  Qurter,  Itll  —  CoBtloned. 
of  In  Jwy  MMl  Number  of  Deaths  —  Coiitiirae4. 


Cases). 

Natumb  ov 

Imjust  (Nitmbbb  or  Casw). 

Com. 
pkte 

sever- 

Ia- 

temal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Burns. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprams 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoea- 
tion. 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas. 
etc. 

Plural 
Injuries 

or 
other. 

ance  or 
lomof 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Feb.  1. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

3 

5 

7 

2 

10 

2 

6 

' 



1 
3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 

i 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.  .  .  •  • 

5 

3 

1 

4 

.... 

3 
4 

1 
6 

1 

7 

4 
1 

1 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
2 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 
7 
2 

1 
2 



1 


2 

2 

• 

2 

■::^--- 

fi 

IS 

5 

Ifi 

>               1 

8 



14 

2 

2 

ol  piecedins  page. 
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New  York  Laboe  Bulletin. 


[Mabch, 


TABLE  X.— ladDflWal  AeddMls 
(b)  Put  of  Person  lajurad,  Natara  • 


Total 
canes. 

Part  or  Pkbson  Injurkd  (Nuwbks  op 

CxnaE. 

H«AD  AND  WBCK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

1 

[n.  c.  c.=not  eliewhere  claasifled.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyea. 

Anns 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Less 

or 
feet. 

VamcuBs  and  Animalb. 

Boarding  or  alighting 

Collisions  or  derailments 

Fall  from  wagons,  cars,  etc 

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc 

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc 

Other  or  indefinite 

Total 

Hand  Tools. 

Hammers,  hatchets,  etc 

Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc 

Total 

MUOLLANSOUS. 

Striking  against  or  catching  between  edges, 
projectixig  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  e 

Flying  objects  not  from  machine,  tool  or 
explosion 

All  other  causes 

Total 

Total  —  Mines  and  quarries 

Mechanical  Powbb. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engmes.  flywheels,  etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveving  ana  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  hoists 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. . 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Struck  by  elevators,  etc 

Struck  by  counterweight 

Caught  between  elevator  and  shaft, 

etc 

Other  or  indefinite 

Derricks,  cranes,  shovels,  etc 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. . 

Swinging  of  load,  bucket,  etc 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. . . 

Loadmg  or  imloading 

Other  or  indefinite 

Conveyiiig  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e.  c. 
Locomotives  and  cars 

Boarding  or  alighting 

Coupling  or  imcouphng 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Ck>llisions  or  derailments 

Struck  by  train 

Fall  from  train 

Other  or  indefinite 


1 

2 

1 
4 
3 
2 

1 
1 

I 

I.  MINES  AND 

1 



1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

7 

16 

4 

10 
2 

8 

1 

3 

2 
2 

1 

20 

12 

0 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

153 

33 

17 

1 

21 

36 

35 

C.  BUILDING  AND 


22 
8 
12 

1 
1 
5 

42 

4 

7 
1 
3 

5 

4 
6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 
10 

1 
9 

2 

4 

1 

6 

7 

12 

2 

4 

12 

241 

1 

1 

c 

2 

1 

1 

5 

36 

1 

2 

1 
48 

1 ' 

1 

3 
77 

1 

2 

14 

41 

24 
70 
6 
81 
60 
79 
166 

7 
21 

1 

7 

4 

13 

4 

9 

6 

13 

22 

2 
12 

39 

24 
15 
14 

5 
13 

2 

5 
15 
10 
17 

i 

2 

7 

3 

12 

14 

7 

19 

48 

10 
17 
7 
30 
57 
15 
30 

3 

2 

7 

7 

3 

i 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 
2 
4 

1 
4 



3 
2 

1 
4 

3 

7 

3 

13 

IS 

3 

9 

*As  in  fourth  column 
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Ftfortli  Qnartor,  Itll 
Injury  and  Namb«r  «r  Deaths 


Cases). 


In- 
ternal 


]  uries. 


Several 
parts 

or 
other. 


Nature  of  Injuby  (Number  op  Cases). 


Ijsoera- 
tions. 


Burns. 


Cuts. 


Bruises. 


Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 


Frac- 
tures. 


Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat, 

or  KB8, 

etc. 


Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
lose  of  . 
member 
or  |>art 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Feb.  1. 


QUARl 

LIES  — ( 

:<mdttded 

f. 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 

•       1 

1 

3 

3 

4 
4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 
2 

4 
1 

3 

1 

7 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

26 

44 

1 

14 

38 

4 

13 

39 

3 

3 

ENGINEERING. 




2 

8 
6 
6 

2 

4 

2 

1 
1 

2 

6 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 
10 

1 
12 

9 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 
2 

1 
4 
2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

24 

1 

1 

1 

5 

51 

2 

3 

79 

4 

1 

2 
21 

i 

7 

1 

2 
63 

.... 

1 

5 

is 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

3 

19 

1 

7 

24 

2 
24 

2 

i 

3 

1 
9 

14 

3 

11 

1 

2 

7 

32 

4 

3 

8 

22 

2 

9 

5 

1 

4 

17 

3 

2 

1 

9 

20 

7 

22 

3 

7 

20 

1 

3 

1 

62 

19 

1 

16 

67 

10 

8 

45 

2 

18 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 
4 

1 

2 
1 
3 

7 

1 

15 

5 

2 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

5 

1 

26 

4 

2 

21 

1 

3 

26 

1 

15 

9 

7 

1 
2 

i 

1 
4 

4 
17 

9 
3 

3 

3 

of  precedins  table. 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 


[March, 


TABLE  X.—  1 
(b)  Pwt  «r  PwaMi  I«J««4»  NMan  cf 


Total 
cws. 

* 

Past  op  Pbb80V  Iiuubsd  (Numbb  of 

Caesb. 

HKAD  AKD  NBCK. 

Tnmk 

(ex- 

oept 

in- 

tennl 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

; 

[n.  e.  c.=not  claewhcre  claa«ified.j 

1 

Total.    T^f 

"^        feet. 

Mbcsuxicai.  Powbb — Concluded. 
Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc.: 

Crushers  and  mixers 

Drills,  hanuners,  etc 

Saws 

Grimlstones,  etc 

Pile  drivers 

Jacks  and  othw  mechanical  instruments 

Compressed  air  hoses,  etc 

Other  or  indefinite 

Total 

Hbat  and  Elbctbicxtt. 
Explosiyes: 

Blasts 

Delayed  or  premature  shots , 

DriUms  into  blasts  (misfires) , 

Other  (includinc  flying  objects) ..... 

Ezploeion  and  isnition  of  gases,  dust,  etc. . . . 

En>losion  of  boflers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  steam  sind  hot  liquids 

Caustics  (lime) , 

Explosion  of  molten  metal 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Electricitv 

Fire  and  beat,  n.  e.  c 

Totsl 

Fall  op  Pbrsom. 
From  ladders: 

By  breaking  of  ladder 

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  ladder 

By  faU  from  ladder 

From  scaffolds: 

By  breaking  of  scaffold 

By  breaking   or  slipping  of   tackles  or 
supports 

By  Ultin^  of  scaffold 

By  slipping  or  tilting  of  loose  boards. . 

Fall  from  scaffold,  n.  e.  c 

Other  or  indefinite 

By  eoUapse  of  structure  or  part 

From  telephone  poles,  etc 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings 

From  spaders,  joists,  loofs,  ete 

On  stain,  steips,  etc 

Into  trenches^  excavations,  etc 

Falls  by  slipping,  b.  e.  c 

Falls  by  tripping,  n.  e.  c 

Falls  by  slipping  oi  tool,  n.  e.  c 

Other  or  indefinita 

Total 

Wbiobts  and  Fallxno  Objbcts. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (open  excavations) . . . 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (tunnels) 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 


r 

C.  BUILDING  AND 

1 

17 

4 

3 

1 
1               4 

55 

23 

10 

9 

141             o 

11 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 
8 

1 

1! 

4 

i 

2              1 

30 

101              1 

2 

11.             6 

24 

12 

i                3 

2 

11             2 

20 

8 

6 

2 

3 

3             3 

743 

163 

1           ^ 

^ 

112 

167|         149 

1 

t' 

28 

9 

i       1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2 
12 
14 

1 

1 

4 
5 

i 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

18 
12 
26 

2 
4 
4 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

1 

4 

18 

7 

7 

1 

4 

5 

9 

2 

47 

8 

1 

12 

5 

1 
6 

i 

1 
9 

7 

1 

29 

2 

1 

12 

3 

2 

188 

49 

23 

6 

44 

12 

19 

3 
24 

2 

7 

2 

3 

6 

41 

4 

4 

5 

2 

12 

62 

8 

7 

9 

14 

11 
1 
3 

33 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

11 

7 
20 

3 
2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

5 

26 

5 

6 

1 

6 

48 

3 

5 

6 

2 

13 

143 

21 

19 

16 

1 

27 

19 

1 

2 

3 

1 

11 

20 

1 

1 

2 

9 

91 

9 

16 

16 

12 

32 

61 

13 

1 

3 

8 

8 

26 

15 

6 

2 

1 

1 

4 

123 

5 

1 

16 

24 

7 

51 

751 

85 

3 

94 

110 

S6 

233 

76 

17 

1 

8 

3 

6 

25 

94 

27 

7 

11 

10 

20 

23 

2 

1 

1 

5 

11 

I  I 


•As  in  fourth  oohima 
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Fourth 
InJniT 


;  Itll— ContbiMd. 
Noniber  eT  DmOm  —  OenilBved. 


C^). 

Natubb  of  Injubt  (Numbbb  ow  CAoaa). 

Com- 
plete 

anoeor 
losiof 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juriea. 

parts 

or 
other. 

Laoera- 
tioni. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 

and 

diskH 

cations. 

Frae- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
eto. 

Floral 
injuries 

a£r. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Feb.  1. 

BNQINEERINO  —Continued. 


* 

4 

1 
2 
12 
6 
8 

4 
6 

1 

3 

12 

1 

6 

18 

2 

1 

1 

1 

....... 

2 

1 
1 

3 

2 
8 
5 
2 

2 

4 
2 
6 

2 

7 

11 

6 

1 
6 

1 

2 

2 

i 

1 
1 

1 

3 

109 

197 

8 

74 

202 

27 

44 

191 

18 

36 

8 

2 

10 

4 

6 

7 

6 

1 
1 

1 

4 
6 

6 
2 
9 
8 
6 
1 
1 

i 

3 

1 
4 

........ 

6 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 
1 

17 
11 
24 
17 
9 
2 
29 
28 

1 

6 

17 
9 

1 

1 

i 

16 

1 

7 

68 

2 

137 

10 

4 

1 

6 

1 

27 

1 

19 

1 

6 

14 

24 

6 

1 
9 
5 

6 

1 
1 

2 

6 

19 

26 

3 

1 

6 
5 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

16 

2 

3 
3 

1 

2 

9 

1 

6 

7 

18 

54 

1 

7 

6 

3 

1 

17 

'    i 

3 
1 
1 
2 
« 

10 
1 
2 

16 

12 
4 

12 

2 

14 

2 

7 

8 

18 

63 

2 

8 

16 

5 

1 

30 

1 

2 

32 

17 

13 

3 

29 

4 
2 
2 
5 
7 
7 

11 
4 

21 

16 
2 

33 

6 

1 
1 
6 
3 
17 

3 

i 

1 
2 

i 

1 

2 

6 

14 

1 

1 

12 

11 

3 

9 

1 
1 
6 

3 

1 
8 

2 
8 
3 
2 
9 

1 

1 

8 

13 

180 

88 

6 

67 

149 

136 

80 

232 

1 

22 

17 

19 

3 

12 
17 
9 

6 

17 

3 

19 

26 

4 

3 
3 
2 

6 

6 

1 

4 

27 
26 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 
1 

of  praiedins  table. 
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New  York  Labob  Bulletin. 


[MASCH; 


TABLE  X.— Indudial  Accfdeats. 
(b)  Part  of  Perwm  Ivjved.  Hatmn  9f 


Total 
cases. 

m 

Past  op  PsBaoN  Injttbkd  (Numbbb  or 

Cause. 

HSAD  AKO  NZCK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
<»pt 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

1 

[n.  e.  c.=Dot  elsewhere  classified.] 

Total. 

Thereof 
eyes. 

2^    "^ 

^^     \    feet. 

! 

Wnoim  AND  Fallknq  Objbcts— C<mdud«d. 
Objects  from  trucks,  ip  tr^ni^t 

10 
44 

5 
17 

2 

2 

C.  B 

1              3 
Id           3S 
8            22 

5            17 
32            37 
8            15 
3              1 
7             7 

QILDING  AND 

31              »'j 

Co&apee  of  structxiies 

1  i                      7 

Other  or  indefinite 

33l!         104 

17 
17 

68 

164 

85 

5 

15 

5o 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 

141 

144 

486 

173 

16 

61 

64 

16 

21 

6 

5 

8 

0|J 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 

Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair  by 
injured  person 

%fi, 

Other  or  indefinite 

171 

AH  othw  or  indflfipitfl 

1^ 

Total 

1,567 

382 

6 

02 

161 

306 

404 

Vbhxclm  and  Animals. 
'V>*rding  or  f^lighting 

3 

2 

23 

12 
7 
36 
56 
14 
27 

1 

1 
2 
3 
3 

2 

20 

0 

1 

Coupling  or  uncouplTng 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. . . . .° 

4 

5 

s 

Collisions  or  derailments 

2 

5 

Fall  from  wagons,  care,  etc 

1 
5 
U 
5 
5 

3 

Struck  by  wagons,  ears,  etc 

3 
0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
2 

OJ 

T>^imp  wagons,  ears,  etc 

^ickrpusfi,  bite,  etc.,  of  animals 

5 

Other  or  indefinite. . .' 

5 

Total 

180 

16 

2 

14 

32 

40 

S6 

Hand  Tools. 
1^ AinmAfii,  hatchets,  etc 

327 
23 

83 

135 

1 
20 

67 

1 
1 

3 

1 
3 

36 
11 
0 

02 

0 

28 

56 

Kniyes,  saws,  etc. .' 

I 

Bars  and  prsring  tools,  etc 

14 

Total 

433 

165 

50 

7 

56 

120 

71 

MiSCXLLANNOUB. 

striking  against  or  catching  between  edges. 
Injuries  from  sharp  edges  of  material  being 

07 

51 
352 

74 
18 
81 

24 

1 

3 

27 

23 
50 

3 

1 

10 

32 

28 

48 

6 

11 

Ipjnries  from  nail,  sliver,  eto 

10 
62 

1 
40 

1 
1 

:J34 

Flying^  objects  not  from  machine,  .tool  or  ex- 
plosion   

0 

Poisonous  gases 

*" 

All  other  causes 

7 

1 

4 

31 

16 

Total 

668 

103 

52 

0 

123 

135 

263 

Tot^U  —  Building  ftfid  KngiiMiering. 

4,520 

068 

170 

282 

638 

015 

1  215 

Gnnd  Total , . . 

14,005 

2,776 

1,120 

833 

2,308 

4,860 

3  1S7 

*Aa  in  fourth  colnma 
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Fovtii  Qurter,  Itll  —  Coadiided. 
pij«r7  uid  Number  of  Deaths  —  Condoded. 


CAssa). 

Natubb  op  Injury  (Numbxb  of  Cabbs). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Burns. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 

and 

dislo- 

cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Feb.  1. 


ENGINEERING — Conduded. 


1 

8 

20 

10 

2 
8 

4 
1 
6 

2 

4 
75 

38 

60 

141 

52 

2 

18 

2 

4 
67 

30 

20 

38 

16 

3 

8 

6 
17 
60 

32 

32 

160 

76 

7 

23 

1 
8 

6 

41 

8 

2 

1 

2 

5 
8 

3 

7 
16 

6 

14 

114 

38 

10 
50 
21 

1 
0 

1 

i 

3 

1 

2 
5 
3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

00 

430 

213 

451 

76 

54 

5 

320 

14 

14 

2 

1 
8 

4 

1 

1 
8 
4 
2 
13 
5 
3 
6 

3 
1 
3 
2 
5 
1 
6 

1 

2 
1 

3 

4 

i 

4 
2 
2 

5 

1 
3 
0 
14 
8 
7 

7 

10 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 
10 

3 
2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

21 

46 

2 

17 

42 

12 

14 

47 

4 

5 

03 

6 

35 

2 

101 
17 
16 

52 

1 

2 

76 

1 
0 

1 

10 

4 

1 

5 

133 

2 

134 

71 

5 

2 

86 

2 

38 

20 
65 

7 

1 

13 

3 

31 

26 
128 

18 

15 

4 

0 

6 
151 

40 

1 

7 

6 



1 

1 

12 
21 

12 

2 

2 

0 



3 

5 

3 

48 

1 

2 

33 

144 

3 

211 

31 

0 

4 

12 

254 

2 

3 

22 

50S 

1,035 

157 

726 

060 

264 

204 

18 

1.166 

42 

03 

51 

1,021 

3,384 

856 

3.683 

2.880 

748 

537 

33 

2,865 

417 

138 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  IL~  INDUSTRIAL  DISBASBS  BSPOBTBD  UNDBB  SECTION  68  OF  THE  LABOB 

LAW. 

TBMHU  MOmCBBi                 BEX  IIOIITBB* 

DBC..1911—              Bwr^mi  — 

DmABB  AXD  InDUSTBT.                                             VBB^  1912.                         TMB^  1912. 

Lead  PoUoning. 

Total. 

3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

'.    i 

6 

11 

Theraof 
fatal. 

i 

Total. 

6 
1 

1 

11 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
6 
U 

Thereof 
known 
fataL 

1/mA  ffimiltinff  (iunk  nhoo) 

Pftintff 

Electrie  batteriea 

Tinware 

Win  and  wire  goods 

Ontclnm 

T\iiv>|Mi7n  , 

Shipbuilding 

Electric  power  etations* 

Painttnff  <in  nhom.  Ato) ...           

i 

Carriaces,  wagons,  automobiles  and  cars 

Agriomtural  implements 

6 
4 
1 

1 

8 

4 
1 
1 

1 

Heating  apparatus 

Tlseatncar  scenery 

Total 

26 

9 

1 

1 

i 

47 

32 
2 

1 

BuUding: 

House  Daintins.  etc 

Plumbing 

1           i 

Total 

10 

3 

39 

'.    i 

1 

2 

81 

1 

6 
87 

1 
1 

2 

Other  Poieoninge. 
Arsenic: 

Manufacture  of  colors. ....................... 

Tanning  of  leather 

Total 

1 

2 

1 

______ 

_ 

Manufacture  of  rubber  goods 

1 

Phorohorus: 

Manufacture  of  matches 

1 

1 

Total  —  Other  poisonings 

1 
i 

^=^^=^ 

4 

tl 

1 

2 

Anthrax. 

Tanning  of  lefttb«r , 

Bantaae  hft^^Hnir  (steamshiD) 

Total 

1 

65 

2 

2 

129 

122 

CaUeon  Diaeaee. 
Bbafts  and  t^innftH 

=r=^= 

1 

Grand  Total 

"i 

*  Reimir  of  batteries.    Of  the  6  cases,  6  were  reported  by  employers  as  accidents, 
t  Accident  report  by  employer. 

t  Includes  3  cases  for  aame  person  in  one  instance  and  2  in  each  of  two  others.  Of  the  24  osbtj, 
16  were  reported  by  employers  as  accidents  and  8  by  phvsicians  as  diseases. 
I  Includes  18  reported  by  employers  on  accidents  blanks. 
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PobUsh«d  Onartorljr  bjr  the  Stat*  Department  of  Labor. 

Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.  Albany,  June,   1912  Whole  No.  51 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Employment  from  all  trade  unions  in  the  state  show  for  a 
total  of  458,070  members  for  whom  idleness 
returns  were  made,  19.6  per  cent  idle  on  the  last  working  day  in 
March  and  9.2  per  cent  continuously  idle  throughout  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  These  figures  are  slightly  better  than  those 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year  when  the  percentages  were  re- 
spectively 20.3  and  9.7.  They  are  not,  however,  as  favorable  as 
the  percentages  of  16.1  and  7.3  of  1910.  These  figures  repre- 
sent all  forms  of  idleness.  Betume  as  to  causes  of  idleness  show 
as  between  this  year  and  last  somewhat  larger  numbers  reported 
as  idle  because  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  or  on  account  of  disability, 
with  the  reduction  which  accounts  for  the  lower  general  per- 
centages this  year  in  the  class  of  idleness  due  to  lack  of  work. 
That  is,  the  returns  as  to  idleness  reflect  an  improved  demand  for 
labor  this  year.  Returns  as  to  amount  of  time  worked  by  male 
members  of  imions  during  the  quarter  are  in  general  correspond- 
ence with  the  results  as  to  idleness,  the  average  number  of  days 
worked  by  those  not  wholly  idle  (376,132  members  reporting  this 
year)  being  65.5  this  year  as  against  65.1  last  year  for  all  in- 
dustries, with  higher  averages  this  year  in  nine  of  the  thirteen 
industrial  groups  of  trades  represented  in  the  returns.  Of  the 
leading  groups  the  building  and  transportation  trades  show  the 
clearest  improvement  over  last  year  as  to  employment,  by  the 
tests  both  of  idleness  and  amount  of  time  worked,  while  the 
clothing  and  metal  trades  show  similar  improvement  except  for 
a  somewhat  lower  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  former 
and  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  continuous  idleness  in  the 
latter.  In  no  individual  industry,  however,  as  in  the  total  for 
all,  is  the  improvement  over  last  year  large. 
4  I»7] 
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Taking  average  per  diem  earnings  as  an  in- 

Waces  and         dex,   the  returns  indicate  that  the  level  of 

Eaniinga.         wages  for  laiion  men  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1912  was  somewhat  above  that  for  the  same 
quarter  of  19ill.  Comparison  of  the  general  average  for  all  in- 
dustries together  is  not  reliable  in  this  instance  owing  to  changes 
in  number  of  members  reporting,  with  consequent  variation  in 
the  relative  weight  of  higher  and  lower  paid  trades.  But  of  the 
thirteen  industries  or  groups  of  trades  represented,  in  nine  the 
average  per  diem  earnings  are  higher  this  year  than  last.  These 
include  four  of  the  five  leading  groups,  namely  the  building, 
clothing,  metals  and  printing  trades,  and  the  lower  average  in 
the  other  one  of  the  five  —  transportation  —  was  due  to  changes 
in  membership  and  not  to  decreases  in  wages.  In  addition  to  the 
above  is  the  evidence  of  an  index  of  the  per  diem  earnings  in 
forty-five  of  the  leading  trades  representing  over  200,000  wage 
earners  in  which  the  effect  of  changes  in  membership  is  eliminated 
so  far  as  possible.  This  index  for  1912  is  128  as  compared  with 
125  in  1911.  With  the  higher  level  of  wages  just  noted  and  an 
improved  state  of  employment  as  indicated  above,  quarterly 
earnings,  which  are  the  product  of  those  two  factors,  would 
naturally  be  higher.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  returns  show  higher 
averages  for  quarterly  earnings  in  nine  of  the  thirteen  groups  of 
trades,  while  the  index  of  such  earnings  for  forty-five  leading 
trades  stands  at  127  this  year  as  compared  with  123  last  year. 

tt    tt   tt 

I 

At  the  end  of  March  there  were  2,454  labor         I 

Labor  organizations  in  the  state  with  a  total  member-        , 

OrganiiatioM.      ghip  of  497,665.     This  is  a  decrease  in  num-        [ 

ber  of  organized  wage  earners  of  6,649,  or  a  | 
little  over  one  per  cent,  since  September  30,  1911.  The  total 
stood  at  the  record  jwint  last  September,  however,  and  the  total 
at  the  close  of  March  this  year  was  still  above  that  for  either 
March  or  September  of  any  other  year,  though  only  1,895  above 
the  March  figures  of  last  year.  The  decrease  since  last  Septem- 
ber was  the  net  result  of  a  larger  loss  of  8,502  in  New  York  City 
partly  offset  by  a  gain  of  1,853  in  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
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The  principal  changes  in  individual  industrial  groups  were  losses 
of  4,249  in  the  metal  trades,  three  quarters  of  which  was  in  New 
York  City,  and  of  3,380  in  the  clothing  and  textile  trades,  the  net 
result  of  a  loss  of  4,235  in  New  York  City  and  a  gain  of  855 
up-state,  and  increases  of  2,326  in  the  transportation  trades, 
divided  between  New  York  City  (1,259)  and  up-state  (1,067), 
and  1,977  in  the  building  trades  of  which  1,526  was  in  New 
York  City.  The  number  of  organized  working  women  decreased 
from  September  to  March  relatively  more  than  did  the  number  of 
men,  the  number  of  organized  women  having  declined  1,552,  or 
over  4  per  cent,  leaving  the  total  at  the  end  of  March  33,850. 
This  decrease  was  principally  in  New  York  City  clothing  trades, 
where  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  organized  women  are  found. 

K    K    K 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Industrial  Arbitration  indicate  that  strikes  and  lockouts 
Relations.  ^ere  considerably  less  numerous  and  less  ex- 

tensive during  the  first  quarter  of  1912  than 
in  corresponding  months  of  any  one  of  the  last  three  years.  As 
compared  with  191il,  there  were  31  strikes  and  lockouts  this 
year  as  against  46  last,  with  8,818  employees  involved  this  year 
as  against  14,782  last  year,  and  with  number  of  working  days 
lost  in  the  quarter  131,457  as  against  233,757  last  year.  The 
leading  disputes  of  the  quarter  were  Uiose  of  the  laundry  workers 
and  fur  dressers  in  New  York  City  and  the  cotton  spinners  at 
New  York  Mills.  As  is  usually  the  case  the  most  frequent  sub- 
ject of  disputes  was  increase  of  wages,  with  reduction  of  wages 
next,  and  trade  unionism,  which  was  conspicuously  and  exception- 
ally prominent  in  last  year's  figures  as  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  disputes,  third.  During  the  quarter  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  intervened  in  19  disputes,  the  same  number  as 
in  1911.  The  proportion  of  successful  interventions  was,  how- 
ever, much  higher  this  year,  11  conferences  of  parties  being  ar- 
ranged and  10  direct  settlements  effected  as  compared  with  6  con- 
ferences and  3  settlements  last  year,  A  number  of  interventions 
are  recounted  in  detail  in  the  Bulletin,  including  the  case  of  the 
spinners'  strike  in  New  York  Mills,  a  notable  fact  in  connection 
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Of  the  2,454  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  returns  as  to 
idleness  in  the  first  quarter  were  received  from  2,423  with 
458,070  members,  or  92  per  cent  of  the  total  union  membership 
of  the  State.  These  returns  indicate  that  lO.'G  per  cent  of  the 
number  reporting  were  idle  on  the  last  working  day  in  March 
while  9.2  per  cent  were  continuously  idle  throughout  the  quarter. 
As  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  a  slight 
improvement  is  indicated  in  each  case.  Comparative  figures 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  years  1897-1912  inclusive  appear 
below. 

NuMBBB  AND  Pebcbntagb  OF  Mbmbbbs  OF  Labob  UmoMS  Idlb.  1807-1912. 


TBAB. 

1897.... 
1898.... 
1899.... 
1900.... 
1901 . . . . 
1902.... 
1903... 
1904.... 
1906.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 
1909.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 


THBOTTOHOUT  FIBBT 

QUABTBB. 

▲T  TEM  BKD  OF  MABCH. 

Number. 

Number. 

Peroentace. 

35,381 

24.8 

43.664 

30.6 

18,102 

10.1 

87.867 

21.0 

22,658 

13.1 

31.751 

18.3 

22,895 

10.1 

44.336 

20.0 

26.841 

11.3 

42,244 

18.5 

16,776 

6.2 

36.710 

13.6 

19.310 

6.6 

41.941 

12.1 

65,710 

14.6 

103.995 

27.2 

31.638 

8.7 

64.916 

16.1 

24.746 

6.6 

37.287 

9.9 

65.624 

13.8 

77,270 

19.1 

101.466 

26.3 

138.131 

35.7 

60,477 

14.3 

74,543 

21.1 

28,411 

7.3 

62.861 

16.1 

46.021 

9.7 

96.608 

20.3 

42.395 

9.2 

89.718 

19.6 

Inspection  of  the  table  below  reveals  the  fact  that  the  chief 
cause  of  idleness  —  lack  of  work  —  was  of  smaller  importance  at 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  1912  than  in  1911.  Out  of  a 
number  reporting  as  to  idleness  smaller  by  not  quite  4  per  cent, 
8,000  or  10  per  cent  fewer  were  reported  as  idle  due  to  lack  of 
work.  So  that  not  only  was  the  percentage  of  idleness  due  to  this 
cause  smaller  in  1912  than  in  1911  (80  as  against  82.7)  but  this 
percentage  was  computed  on  a  smaller  base.  The  actual  number 
idle  because  of  labor  disputes  was  about  900  greater  and  the  per- 
ccrtago  was  further  increased  because  of  the  smaller  base,  as  was 

[102] 
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also  tnie  with  regard  to  idleness  caused  by  disability.  The 
slightly  lower  percentage  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  March  this 
year  as  compared  with  last,  therefore,  is  accounted  for  by  less 
idleness  due  to  lack  of  work. 

Caubbs  or  Idlcnbas  or  Msmbsrs  or  Labor  Unions  at  End  or  Mabch,  1906-1912. 

NUMBER  or  MBMBKBS  IDL«  FOR  BACH   CAUSE. 

CAU8B.                          1906.        1907.            1908.         1909.          1910.         1  11.  1912. 

Lackofwork 16.719      52.031     123,706      60.585      42.010      79.866      71,813 

T.ack  of  stock 1.397         1,819            676            804        2,667            648  476 

Weather 10.682       16,472        8,064        7,890        7.329        8.644  8.834 

Labor  disputes 4,787        3.970         1.673         1,498        6,864        3,289  4.197 

DisabUity 3.005        3.563        3.811        3.467        3,838        3.762  4.086 

Other  causes 552            315            274             151              56            450  133 

Cause  not  stated 95            100             127            148              87             159  179 

ToUl 37.237      77.270     138.131       74.543      62.851      96.608      89.718 

PBRCBNTAOB  OF  IDUBNBSS  DUB  TO  BACH  CAUBH. 

^—      ■■■'■'      '                                                  *  ■    ■■         II        I    -    ...—     ■          ■  fc 

CAUSE.                          1906.          1907           1908.          1909.          1910.          1911.  1912 

Lackofwork 44.9          67.3          89.6          81.3          66.8          82.7  80.0 

Lackofstock 3.7            2.4            0.4            1.1            4.2            0.6  0.5 

Weather 28.7          20.0            6.8           10.6           11.7            8.8  9.8 

Labor  disputes 12.9            5.2            1.1            2.0          10.9            3.4  4.7 

Disability 8.1             4.6            2.8            4.6            6.1             3.9  4.6 

Other  causes 1.5            0.4            6.2            0.2            0.1             0.4  0.2 

Cause  not  sUted 0.2            0.1             0.1            0.2            0.2            0.2  0.2 

Total 100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0  100.0 


Inspection  of  the  returns  as  to  idleness  by  industries  reveals 
no  striking  change  in  any  single  industry  as  compared  with  last 
year.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  small  net  decrease  in  per- 
centages of  idleness  above  noted  for  all  industries  together,  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  decreases  in  the  four  leading  groups  of 
industries  which  together  include  more  than  65  per  cent  of  all 
the  union  members  in  the  State.  With  the  exception  only  of  the 
metal  trades  in  respect  of  idlenesti  throughout  the  quarter,  all  of 
these  four  groups  show  a  reduction  in  idleness  percentages  as 
compared  with  last  year  greater  than  that  shown  in  the  per- 
centages for  all  the  industries  together.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  other  nine  groups,  lower  percentages  of  idleness 
this  year  appear  in  only  one  for  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  in 
only  three  for  idleness  throughout  the  quarter. 
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Idlbncm  or  Mbmbbim  or  Labob  Obqanuationb,  bt  Indubtbibb,  190^1012. 

▲T  BND  OP  MABCB.  THBOUQHOUT  FIBBT  QUABTBB* 

Num-  PeroenUffe.  Num-  Peroentage. 

bar,    /  *"  <.    ber,     »  *  «. 

iNocffTRT.  1912.    1912. 191].  1910. 1909.  1912.     1912.1911.1910.1900. 

1.  BuUdiDg.  stone  working,  etc....  47,719  37.6  39.2  26.6  36.3  30,579  23.0  24.7  14.0  26.1 

2.  TransportaUon 9,060  11.9  14.9  14.9  19.6  3.180  4.2  6.6  10.8  13.9 

3.  Clothing  and  teztUes 18.67116.5  17.8  17.114.2  2.554  2.3  8.5  1.7  6.1 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 3.800  13.4  17.2    6.3  18.3  2.179  7.5  5.2  1.9  10.1 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 2.479     8.6  4.9     7.4     7.9  561  2.0  1.7  3.0  3.7 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 1,746  17.8  17.6  14.9  17.6  788  8.0  9.5  4.9  10.5 

7.  Food  and  liquors 1.890  10.9  8.2    8.9  11.4  671  3.9  3.8  4.8  6.8 

8.  Theaters  and  music 176    4.3  0.9    0.1     0.7  76  1.8  0.3  0.0  9.4 

9.  Tobacco 1,020  11.7  11.5  14.5  13.6  707  8.1  6.8  9.5  8.1 

10.  Restauranto,  trade,  etc 860    9.1     7.2    5.7    7.6  352  3.7  2.7  1.5  3.3 

11.  PubUc  employment 265     1.7     1.9    2.2    8.6  234  1.5  1.3  1.5  5.8 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 877    7.7    6.6    3.2    6.3  277  2.4  4.7  1.5  5.0 

13.  MisceUaneous 1.065  14.5  14.5  23.3  13.9  237  3.2  5.5  2.1  9.3 

Total 80.718  19.6  20.3  16.121.142,395    9.2    9  7    7.3  14.3 


It  may  be  eeen  by  the  following  table  which  classifies  idleness 
in  the  different  groups  of  industries  by  causes  that  the  reduction 
in  idleness  in  the  four  leading  groups  was  due  to  less  unemploy- 
ment and  not  to  decreased  idleness  on  account  of  labor  disputes 
or  disability.  In  fact,  the  small  increase  in  total  idleness  because 
of  disputes  above  noted  is  here  revealed  as  almost  all  in  the  lead- 
ing group  comprising  the  building  trades.  The  increase  here  was 
due  to  a  strike  of  450  granite  cutters  and  400  rock  drillers  and 
tool  sharpeners  in  Manhattan.  At  New  York  Mills,  near  Utica, 
600  men  and  300  women,  members  of  textile  organizations,  were 
on  strike.  More  than  1,000  men  were  reported  as  still  on  strike 
at  various  points  in  this  state  on  account  of  the  strike  of  boiler 
makers  and  helpers  in  the  New  York  Central  shops.  In  no  in- 
dustry other  than  the  three  above  mentioned  were  labor  disputes 
an  appreciable  factor  in  idleness  at  the  end  of  March. 
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Causbb  of  Idlbmsm  of  Msmbbbs  or  Labob  Unions  at  End  or  Mabch,  1910-1912,  bt  Indubtribs. 

UNBMPLOTlfBNT.*  LABOB  DI8PUTB8.  DUABILRT. 


1910.  1911.  1912.  1910.  1011.      1912.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

1.  Building.  tCone  woric- 

ing.ete 25.783  48,073  44.900  4,076  155     1.053  1202  1,148  1.633 

2.  Tnuwportotion 8,735  9,830  8.298 30  10  620  043  629 

3.  aotfaingandteztilei..  10,207  10,686  17.330  771  1,549     1.162  170  255  176 
4    Metals,       mschineiy, 

etc 1,222  4.207  2,056  220  1,155     1.320  476  507  478 

5.  PiiBaiic.bindiiig.eto.     1.268  1.003  2,036  2  35           12  613  338  425 

6.  Woodworking,  eto...     1,164  1,748  1,640  5         108 147  153  96 

7.  Food  and  liquors 1,164  1,287  1,635  99  103  149  135  103 

8.  Theaters  and  muaio 83  155 4  12  12  4  9 

9.  Tobaooo 1,070  754  665  25  1          55  310  291  298 

10.  Restaurants,       trade, 

eto 405  516  632  51  30        100  36  113  126 

11.  Publieemi>loyment...         267  256  259 47  63  6 

12.  Stationary         engine 

tending 229  602  800  131   25  61  77 

13.  Mieoellaneous 483  823  639  1,485  222        370  31  41  30 


Total 52,006  88,958  81,123    6,864    3.289    4.197    3.838    3.752    4.086 


•  *  Inelusive  of  lack  of  work,  lack  of  stoek,  and  weather. 

Betuma  lus  to  amount  of  employment  of  union  men  in  January, 
February  and  March  are  summarized  in  the  two  following  tables 
and  show  results  in  general  correspondence  with  those  shown  by 
the  returns  as  to  idleness  above  noted.  There  is  a  slight  increase 
in  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  those  men  who  had 
some  employment  during  the  quarter.  Of  the  individual  groups 
of  trades  nine  show  increases  and  only  four  decreases,  the  largest 
decrease  being  one  of  2.5  days  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  group 
the  only  one  of  the  four  leading  groups  to  show  a  decrease.  The 
average  days  worked  by  female  members,  the  number  of  whom 
is  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  men,  is  in  contrast  to 
that  for  the  men  in  showing  a  considerable  decrease  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  a  lower  average  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  where 
the  largest  number  of  organized  women  is  found,  and  where  the 
decrease  corresponds  to  that  shown  for  men. 
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AmuoB  NvMBBii  OP  Days  op  Emflotmbwt  op  I/Laim  Mbubbbs  op  Labor  OBOAimATioiffB  ik 

FlBBT  QUABTBR,  BT  InDUSTRIBB,  1906-1912. 

Number  atbraob  kttmbbs  op  days  wobxxd. 

•mployedt  /  ■  ■ » 

IMDUVTHT.                              1912.  1912.  1911.  1910.  1909.  1908.  l907.  1906. 

1.  Building,  ■tone  working,  ete 96.352  60.0  49.6  63.6  61.9  61.3  52.9  63.4 

2.  Transportation 66.463  83.6  80.4  82.1  78.6  79.6  81.6  80.1 

3.  Clothing  and  teztilM 86,917  66.3  68.8  62.2  62.0  48.1  64.7  65.5 

4.  MetalB,  maohinery,  etc 26.823  67.9  66.5  70.1  64.3  61.5  71.7  72.3 

5.  Printing,  binding,  eto 26.033  72.9  73.1  73.0  69.8  66.4  72.1  75.2 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 8.161  67.9  63.6  66.8  63.3  65.6  66.4  70.5 

7.  Food  and  UQUors 16.493  72.5  72.1  73.6  71.8  71.8  73.3  72.2 

8.  Theaters  and  muaio 3.784  78.4  74.6  71.7  64.8  71.8  72.1  76.3 

9.  Tobaeoo 6,154  65.4  66.6  62.7  50.6  60.1  74.1  70.6 

10.  Reetouranta.  trade,  etc 8.163  77.8  76.6  76.6  75.5  75.8  78.0  79.6 

11.  Public  employment 13.860  89.0  85.2  85.3  86.2  83.1  78.2  84.3 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 11,014  81.5  83.^  83.4  82.8  82.4  81.8  81.1 

13.  Mieoellaneoua 6.445  71.5  68.3  64.5  68.5  64.8  72.6  71.8 

Total  — Men 376.132  66.5  65.1  67.3  66.9  64.7  67.6  70.7 

Total  — Women 28,829  58.6  63.7  66.8  66.3  56.2  69.2  71.5 


Numbbr  and  Pbbcbntaob  op  Obganisbd  Malb  Wagb  Earnbbs  WnsiN  Cbbtaen  Ldotb  op 
Emplotmbnt  in  Fibst  Quabtbb,  1906-1912. 

pbbcbntaob. 

Number,   * * . 

duration  op  BMPiATifBNT.         1912.  1912.      1911.     1910.     1909.     1908.      1907.     1906. 

1-29  dayi 18,978  6.0  4.9  4.7  6.4  7.2  4.2  1.* 

80>^9dayB 111,074  29.6  21.3  19.4  21.1  26.5  19.3  11.0 

60-79  days 174,374  46.4  67.4  57.7  64.6  48.6  50.6  72.4 

80  days  or  more 71,706  19.1  16.4  18.2  18.9  18.8  17.0  14.7 

Total 376.182    100.0    100.0     100.0     100.0    100.0    100.0     100.0 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS. 

The  summary  below  would  indicate  that  the  average  per  diem 
earnings  of  union  men,  while  larger  than  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  other  years  except  1911,  were  smaller  than  for  that 
year.  Analysis  of  the  table,  however,  shows  that  in  nine  of  the 
industries,  which  together  embrace  more  than  290,000  or  78  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  reporting  as  to  earnings,  there  were  in- 
creases in  the  averages,  while  in  four  only,  embracing  22  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  reporting,  were  there  decreases.  In  only 
one  of  the  five  most  important  industries  —  transportation  —  was 
there  a  decrease.  This  decrease  was  confined  to  the  navigation 
trades,  and  further  analysis  reveals  that  this  was  due  to  changes 
in  the  membership,  which  increased  the  number  of  low-paid  men 
reporting  and  decreased  the  number  of  high-paid  men.  Thus, 
there  was  an  increase  of  4,808  (9,500  as  against  4,692),  in  the 
number  of  marine  firemen  reporting.  The  daily  earnings  of  this 
group  were  slightly  (four  cents)  higher  than  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1911  but  this  was  still  much  below  the  average  rate  for  all  the 
navigation  trades.  Likewise,  there  was  an  increase  of  3,650 
marine  cooks  and  stewards  (5,250  as  against  1,600),  whose  rate 
of  pay  was  also  much  below  that  for  all  navigation  trades.  In 
this  case,  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  six  cents  per  day  in  the 
earnings  but  its  effect  was  negligible  as  compared  with  the 
increase  of  numbers.  In  addition  to  these  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  low-paid  members,  there  was  a  decrease  of  771  (1,285  as 
against  2,056),  masters  and  pilots.  The  daily  earnings  of  the 
smaller  number  in  1912  were  twenty-two  cents  greater  than  the 
larger  number  in  1911,  but  the  reduction  in  number  of  this 
group  of  high-paid  men  far  outweighed  the  increased  daily  earn- 
ings. The  three  changes  mentioned  served  to  lower  not  only  the 
average  daily  earnings  of  the  navigation  trades  but  of  the  entire 
transportation  industry. 

An  even  more  striking  factor  than  the  above  in  reducing  the 
average  daily  earnings  for  all  industries  was  the  reduction  in  the 
theaters  and  music  group  from  $7.18  to  $3.15.     Here,  again,  a 
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change  in  the  numbers  reporting  was  responsible  for  the  decrease. 
Returns  as  to  days  and  earnings  were  received  from  115  actors 
and  chorus  singers  in  the  first  quarter  of  1912  as  against  4,665 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1911.  Since  the  average  daily 
earnings  reported  in  1911  were  $10.45  per  day,  it  appears  at 
once  that  returns  from  4,500  fewer  members  with  earnings  so 
much  above  the  general  level  would  reduce  the  average  daily 
earnings  for  the  theatres  and  music  group  and  for  all  industries 
together.  Elimination  of  the  actors  and  chorus  singers  from  the 
first  quarter  of  1911  and  of  1912  would  leave  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  this  industry  -thirty-four  cents  higher,  and  of  all 
industries  five  cents  higher,  in  the  first  quarter  of  11912  than  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1911. 

It  appears  on  analysis,  therefore,  that  average  per  diem  earn- 
ings "were  generally  as  high  or  higher  than  last  year. 

AvKBAOB  Daily  Ea&ninqs  op  Malb  Mxmbbbs  op  Labor  Oboanisationb  in  tbk  Fibbrt  Quabtbs 

1005-1912,  BT  iNBUaTRXBfl.  j 

INDUSTRT.  1005.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc..  $3.37  $3.47  $3.73  $3.09  $3.74  $3.75  $3.82  $3.85 

2.  Transportation 2.55  2.62  2.75  2.70  2.75  2.76  2.87  2.80 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 2.38  2.47  2.39  2.50  2.64  2.61  3.14  3.20 

4.  Metols,  machinery,  eto 2.88  2.94  3.09  3.09  3.22  3.12  3.20  3.31 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 3.23  3.34  3.33  3.37  3.43  3.51  3.47  3.61 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 2.63  2.75  2.82  2.94  2.93  3.05  3.00  3.11 

7.  Food  and  Uquore 2.47  2.55  2.56  2.61  2.65  2.64  2.70  2.86 

8.  Theaters  and  music 4.73  4.81  4.31  7.72  7.19  6.97  7.18  3.15 

9.  Tobacco 2.04  2.08  2.05  1.97  1.92  2.15  2.12  2.08 

^0.  ResUurants,  trade,  etc 2.17  2.14  2.31  2.36  2.43  2.46  2.47  2.59 

^1.  Public  employment 2.59  2.65  2.63  2.61  2.82  2.88  2.98  3.05 

^2.  Stationary  engine  tending 2.72  2.83  3.15  3.12  3.15  3.22  3.14  3.19 

^3.  Miscellaneous 2.63  2.72  2.82  2.41  2.83  2.75  2.89  2.82 


AUtrades $2.85    $3.00    $3.03    $3.10    $3.17    $3.18    $3.26    $3.21 


Turning  to  quarterly  earnings,  which  are  the  product  of  the 
number  of  days  worked  multiplied  by  the  daily  earnings,  the 
table  following  would  indicate  that  average  quarterly  earnings 
were  less  in  the  first  quarter  of  1912  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1911.  But,  as  was  true  in  the  case  of  daily  earnings,  inspec- 
tion reveals  that  in  nine  of  the  industries,  including  all  of  the 
leading  ones  except  clothing  and  textiles,  the  quarterly  earnings 
were  greater,  while  in  four  only  were  they  less.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  the  returns  on  unemployment,  the  clothing 
and  textiles  industry  was  ithe  only  one  of  the  leading  groups  in 
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which  tihere  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  of  employment 
during  the  quarter.  This  decrease,  2.5  days,  occurred  in  the 
garment  trades  of  the  industry  and  was  sufficient  to  more  than 
counteract  the  increase,  6  cents,  in  average  daily  earnings  of  -the 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  increased  employment,  3.2  days,  in 
the  transportation  industry  was,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient  to 
more  than  counteract  the  decrease  in  average  daily  earnings,  7 
cent*-,  of  that  industry.  It  also  appears,  upon  analysis,  that  the 
same  cause  which  operated  most  largely  in  reducing  the  average 
daily  earnings  of  all  industries  —  namely  the  reduction  in  the 
theaters  and  music  group  —  was  also  the  chief  factor  in  reducing 
the  average  quarterly  earnings.  The  decrease  in  quarterly  earn- 
ings of  this  industry  was  $288,  which  was  a  greater  sum  than  the 
entire  average  earnings  of  any  other  industry.  This  decrease  was 
attributable  to  the  change  in  numbers  of  high-paid  actors  and 
chorus  singers  reporting.  Elimination  of  the  actors  and  chorus 
singers  from  the  first  quarter  of  both  years  would  leave  the 
average  quarterly  earnings  for  all  industries  $4  higher  in  1912 
than  in  1911. 

ArnuoB  Eabnikos  op  Mali  Mbmbsrs  op  Labok  Oroanizationb  in  tbs  First  Quartbb,  bt 

iKDuvnuBB,  1906-1912. 

Number 
employed 
INBU8TBT.  1906.    1907.    1908.    1909.    1910.    1911.    1912.      1912. 

1.  BuUding,  stone  working,  etc $220    $198    $189    $194    $201     $189    $193        96,352 

2.  TnmBportation 210      224      214      216      227      231       234        66.463 

3.  Qothing  and  textiles 162      154      120      164      163      186      180        86.917 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  eto 212      223      190      207      219      213      225        26.323 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 252      240      224      239      256      254      263        26,033 

6.  Wood  working,  ete 194  187  164  186  201  191  211  8,151 

7.  Food  and  liquors 184  188  187  190  194  195  207  16,403 

&  Theaten  and  music 367  311  554  466  500  535  247  3,784 

9.  Tobacco 147  152  118  114  135  141  136  6, 154 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 170  180  179  183  188  189  201  8. 153 

11.  PubUo  employment 224  206  217  240  245  254  272  13,860 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 229  257  257  261  268  261  260  11.014 

13.  Miscellaneous 196  205  156  194  177  197  201  6.445 


AUindusirifiS $212    $205    $200    $209    $214    $213    $210      376,132 

Compara'tive  figures  of  earnings  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
years  1905-^1912  inclusive,  distributed  according  to  grades,  ap- 
pear in  the  following  table.  From  this,  it  appears  that  78  per 
cent  of  the  men  received  $150  or  more  this  year,  as  compared 
with  75.4  per  cent  in  1911. 
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Pbrcsntaos  DisTRunnoN  or  MAXiS  Mbmbsbs  of  Labor  Oroaniiations  Accoboino  to  Amoukt 
Earnbd  in  thb  Firbt  Quartbr,  1905-1912. 

Total 
meoibots, 

babnings.                 1912.         1912.      1911.      1910.      1909.      1908.  1907.      1906.      1905, 

Less  than  $76 7,097         1.9        2.8        3.9        3.6        6.0  2.9        2.2        8.9 

$75-149 75,813      20.1       21.8       17.2      20.8      24.1  20. l<       18.8      21.0 

$150-225 148.087      39.4      33.2      38.8      38.2      35.5  39.9      40.6      43.3 

Over  $225* 145.135      38.6      42.2      40.1       37.4      34.4  37.2      38.4      26.8 

Total 376.132     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0  100.0     100.0     100.0 


*  Of  the  145,135  members  who  earned  $225  or  more,  16.7  per  cent  or  62,804  members  earned 
from  $225  to  $262.50  and  82.331  members  or  21.9  per  cent  earned  more  than  $262.50. 

The  fact  that  there  occurs  often,  as  in  the  quarter  under  con- 
sideration, such  great  changes  in  the  numbers  reporting  in  certain 
trades  as  to  seriously  disturb  the  comparison  between  quarters, 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  index  numbers  intr> 
which  such  disturbing  factors  enter  as  little  as  possible.  These 
index  numbers*  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Indexes  or  Pbb  Diem  and  Qcartbblt  Earninos  in  Fibbt  QuABTBR.f 

INDBZB8. 

Per  diem   Qoartetiy 
TEAR.  eamings.     earaing*. 

1897 98                98 

1898 98                96 

1899 99                97 

1900 101  100 

1901 101  103 

1902 102  105 

1903 108  1 10 

1904 110  106 

1905 114  114 

1906 ,  116  126 

1907 119  122 

1908 120  114 

1909 120  118 

1910 123  124 

1911 125  123 

1912 128  127 

t  The  45  trades  r^resented  in  these  index  numbers  contained  more  than  210,000  union  men. 
or  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  State  on  March  30, 1912,  who  reported  earnings. 

This  table  indicates  that  both  the  per  diem  and  quarterly  eam- 
ings were  higher  in  the  first  quarter  of  1912  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1911.    When  it  is  recalled  that  neither  of  the 

*  The  method  of  their  construction  is  explained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  jthe  Bureau  of  Labor 
Stotistics  for  1907,  p.  XXIX. 
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four  trades  mentioned  as  disturbing  factoiB  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussion of  per  diem  and  quarterly  earnings,  i.  e.,  actors  and 
chorus  singers,  marine  cooks  and  stewards,  marine  firemen  and 
masters  and  pilots  were  included  in  those  index  numbers,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  indication  afforded  bj  these  index  numbers  is 
confirmatory  of  the  conclusions  already  reached,  namely,  that 
there  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  matters  of  idleness  and 
employment,  and  somewhat  greater  improvement  in  the  matters 
of  daily  and  quarterly  earnings,  for  organized  workingmen  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1912  as  compared  with  1911. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1912,  the  membership  of  labor  oi^niza- 
tions  in  the  state  was  497,665.  This  was  a  decrease  of  slightly 
more  than  1  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  end  of  September, 
1911,  and  an  increase  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  end  of  March,  1911.  The  March,  1912,  member- 
ship was  greater  than  that  of  March  in  any  other  year  and  greater 
than  the  September  figures  for  any  year,  except  1911. 

NUMBBB  AND  MSMBBBMUP  Of  LaBOR  ORGAinBATIONB,  WITH  SUO-AlffinJAL  InCBBASB.  1807-1912. 

ORQANIZATIONS. 


Increaae,  InoreMe, 

TBAR.  March.  Sept.  Sept -M»r.  March.           Sept.  Sept.-Mar. 

1897 927  1,009     142,670  168,464     

1898 1,048  1.087  39  179.966  171.067  11,501 

1899 1,156  1.320  60  173,616  209.020  2.449 

1900 1.452  1.636  132  232.633  246,381  23.613 

1901 1.742  1,871  107  244,851  276.141  ♦530 

1902 1,930  2.229  59  279.950  329,101  3,809 

1903 2,362  2.583  133  357.102  396.608  28.001 

1904 2.555  2,504  *28  399.609  391.676  4.101 

1905 2,420  2.402  «84  374.631  383.236  *17»145 

1906 2,411  2,420  9  394.270  398.494  11.034 

1907 2,459  2.497  39  414,719  436.792  16.225 

1908 2.461  2.444  *46  398.682  372.460  «38.210 

1909 2.398  2.368  H6  367,139  372,729  *5.230 

1910 2,867  2.457  »11  407.226  481.924  34.497 

1911 2.497  2,498  40  496.770  504.314  13.846 

1912 2.454     ♦44  497.666  *«.649 

♦DecrdBse. 

During  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1912,  there  was  a  net 
loss  of  44  in  the  number  of  labor  organizations  in  the  state. 
There  were  5  amalgamations,  while  86  organizations  disbanded, 
making  a  total  loss  of  91  organizations.  Offsetting  these  were  47 
new  organizations,  making  a  net  loss  of  44.  Each  of  the  three 
largest  industrial  groups  suffered  a  net  loss  of  6  organizations, 
while  the  fourth  largest  lost  12.  One  other  group  —  public  emr 
ployment  —  lost  7.  Of  the  5  amalgamations,  4  were  in  New  York 
City.  Of  the  11  new  organizations  in  the  building  group,  3  were 
in  New  York  City  and  8  in  as  many  different  up-state  localities. 
Only  one  trade  was  included  more  than  once  in  the  11  new  organi- 
zations, Rochester  and  Ausable  Forks  each  reporting  a  new  union 
of  carpenters.  Two  *  of  the  ten  new  organizations  in  the  trans- 
portation group  were  New  York  City  longshoremen.     Schenec- 

♦One  of  theee  only  was  rsally  new,  the  othe  being  meroly  tnnifemd  from  the  boildinc  group* 
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tady,  Syracuse  and  Utica  each  reported  a  new  union  of  street 
railway  employees.  Nine  of  the  ten  new  unions  in  the  metals 
group  were  formed  in  two  localities,  New  York  City  and  Sche- 
nectady. Three  of  the  New  York  City  organizations  were 
machinists  and  there  were  two  new  organizations  of  electrical 
workers  for  women  only  in  Schenectady.  In  the  miscellaneous 
group,  there  were  8  new  organizations  5  of  which  were  unions 
of  upstate  paper  mill  workers.  Three  new  unions  were  formed 
in  New  York  City,  one  of  which  was  a  local  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  with  100  members. 

NuMBSB  OP  Labor  Unions  Disbandsd,  Amaloamatbo  ob  Oroanizbd,  Octobeb  1,  1911-Mabcb 

31,  1912. 

New 
Di»-      AmalsB-    Totml     organi-       Net 
iNDUflTBT.  bmnded.    mmted.    lapsed.    Mtions.  change. 

1.  Building,  stone  worlung.  etc 17     17  11  —6 

2.  Transportation 15  1  16  10  —6 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 5  2  7  1  —6 

4.  Metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding 22     22  10        — 12 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 2  2  4  3  — 1 

7.  Food  and  liquors 2     2     — 2 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Tobacco 1     1     — 1 

10.  ResUuranto,  trade,  etc 3  3  1  —2 

11.  Public  employment 9  9  2  — 7 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 2  2  1  — 1 

13.  Miscellaneous 8  8  8     


Total 86  6  91  47 

As  noted  above,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  union  members  in  the 
latate  for  the  six  months  period  from  September  30,  1911,  to 
March  31,  H 9 12.  In  the  following  table  the  distribution  of  this 
loss  of  6,649  as  between  New  York  City  and  the  remainder  of 
the  state  is  set  forth.  It  appears  that  for  the  state  outside  of 
New  York  City  there  was  a  net  gain  of  1,853  while  in  the 
metropolis  there  was  a  loss  of  8,502.  In  New  York  City,  there 
were  gains  in  4  groups  and  losses  in  9,  whereas  upstate  8  groups 
showed  gains  as  against  losses  in  only  5.  The  upstate  losses  were 
all  nominal  (less  than  100)  save  in  the  metals  group.  Of  the 
loss  of  1,301  in  this  group,  565  were  due  to  the  lapsing  of  a  sheet 
metal  workers'  union  in  Jamestown;  Buffalo,  Schenectady  and 
Syracuse  each  lost  100  or  more  machinists  and  Yonkers  lost  200. 
The  chief  gain  upstate  was  of  1,067  in  the  transportation  group 
and  was  due  chiefly  to  new  organizations  of  street  railway  em- 
ployees in  Schenectady,  Syracuse  and  Utica.     The  gain  of  S55 
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in  the  clothing  and  textile  group  was  due  to  an  increase  of  500 
cotton  goods  workers  in  the  Utica  textile  district,  and  to  increases 
of  179  glove  cutters  at  Gloversville  and  134  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers at  Bochester. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  increase  in  the  building  group  in 
New  York  City  was  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  new  union  of 
sheet  metal  workers  with  1,100  members  in  Manhattan.  The 
changes  in  the  transportation  group  in  New  York  City  were 
numerous,  resulting  in  a  net  gain  of  1,259.  The  larger  gains 
were  1,330  marine  cooks  and  stewards,  2,500  marine  firemen  and 
900  longshoremen,  all  in  Manhattan.  In  Brooklyn,  the  largest 
gains  were  200  cab  and  coach  drivers  and  320  commercial  teleg- 
raphers. Partially  offsetting  these  were  losses  in  Manhattan  of 
500  masters  and  pilots,  500  cab  and  coach  drivers,  150  railroad 
telegraphers  and  1,100  truck  and  wagon  drivers,  while  in  Brook- 
lyn there  were  losses  of  290  street  railway  employees,  565  truck 
and  wagon  drivers  and  250  longshoremen.  The  net  loss  of  4,235 
in  the  clothing  and  textile  group  in  New  York  City  was  the  re- 
sult of  numerous  changes.  The  chief  losses  were  in  Manhattan 
as  follows:  1,000  cloak  and  suit  makers,  500  jacket  makers,  500 
skirt  makers  and  2,950  waist,  dress  and  wrapper  makers.  Besides 
these,  there  were  a  number  of  other  smaller  losses.  The  chief 
gains  were  in  Manhattan,  225  clothing  pressors,  580  ooat,  pants 
and  vest  makers,  250  shirt  makers,  200  underwear  makers  and 
325  cloth  hat  and  cap  makers.  The  net  loss  of  2,948  in  the 
metals  group  in  New  York  City  was  evenly  divided  between  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn.  In  the  former,  550  members  were  lost  by 
the  lapsing  of  a  union  of  sheet  metal  workers,  and  there  were 
losses  of  400  and  375  respectively  from  the  machinists  and  archi- 
tectural iron  workers.  In  Brooklyn,  the  chief  losses  were  400 
machinists,  250  boiler  makers,  400  foundry  laborers  and  300 
architectural  iron  workers.  In  the  theaters  and  music  group,  one 
Manhattan  union  of  actors  and  chorus  singers  lost  more  than 
1,400  members.  There  were  no  other  changes  of  consequence, 
leaving  a  net  loss  of  1,205  for  the  group  in  New  York  City.  The 
lapsing  of  two  unions  of  paper  box  workers  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn,  with  memberships  of  875  and  150  respectively,  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  net  loss  of  1,657  in  the  miscellaneous 
group  in  New  York  City.  ^  j 
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CnMMQWB  IN  NuMBBR  AND  M uiBBBaaiP  OP  Labob  Oboanisations  in  Nbw  Yobk  Crt  and  thb 
Rbmaindeb  op  thb  Statb,  October  1,  1911,  to  Mabch  31,  1912. 


INDU8TBT. 

1.  Bu'lding,  stone  worluDc.  etc. . 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 

4.  Metalst  nuushinery,  etc 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture. 

7.  Food  and  liquon 

8.  Theaters  and  muric 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 

11.  Public  employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending 

13.  Miscellaneous 


oroanisationb. 

New  York      Other 
City.  places. 

—1*  - 


—2 


—2 

—2 

—10 


—3 
—1 


+2 
— 1 


ToUl. 


—1 

—1 

~6t 

-2t 

—3 

—27 


—1 


+3 


New  York 

'City. 

+1.526 

+1.259 

—4.235 

—2.948 

+191 

—273 

—370 

—1,205 

—88 

+395 

—865 

—232 

—1,657 


Other 


+451 
+1.067 

+855 
—1.301 

+304 

+196 
—76 
—16 
^57 
—94 

+305 
+94 

+125 


-17      ^8.502       +1,863 


New  York 
Bute. 
+1,977 
+2.326 
—3,380 
--4.249 
+495 
—77 
--146 
—1,221 
—145 
+301 
—560 
—138 
—1,532 

,649 


*  Inclusive  of  transfer  of  one  organisation  from  Group  I  to  Group  II. 
t  Inclusive  of  transfer  of  one  organisation  from  Group  XII  to  Group  XI. 

The  changes  in  union  membership  in  the  first  and  second  class 
cities  of  the  state  were  small,  except  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Yonkers.  The  gain  of  819  in  the  latter  place  was  in  the  building 
group  and  was  due  to  an  increase  of  1,650  members  in  an  organi- 
zation of  Pock  drillers  and  tool  sharpeners.  There  were,  how- 
ever, decreases  of  565  excavators  and  tunnel  workers  and  150 
carpenters.  The  increase  of  399  in  Buffalo  was  due  to  changes 
in  several  groups  rather  than  any  one  change  of  importance. 
The  increase  of  more  than  400  in  Albany  was  chiefly  amovg  stone 
workers  due  to  the  work  of  restoration  of  the  capitol. 

NuMBBR  AND  MeMBBRBHIP  OF  LaBOB  UhTIONS  IN  FlBST  AND  SbCOND  ClaSS  CiTIES. 

Mbmbbbs. 


CiTT. 


New  Yorkt.. 

Buffalo 

Rochester.  . . 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Schenectady . 

Yonkera 

Utica 

Troy 


OBGANUATIONB. 

Sept., 

March, 

INCBBA8B. 

Sept., 

March, 

In- 

Per 

1911. 

1012.      ( 

crease. 

1911. 

1912. 

Number. 

cent. 

736 

709 

•27 

857,071 

348,569 

•8.502 

•2.4 

163 

164 

1 

80,354 

30.753 

399 

1.3 

77 

78 

1 

15,078 

15,130 

52 

0.3 

81 

84 

3 

9,532 

9.825 

293 

3.1 

83 

83 

8,470 

8,898 

428 

5.1 

56 

59 

3 

7,513 

7,708 

195 

2.6 

34 

35 

1 

5.312 

6.131 

819 

15.4 

53 

54 

1 

5.362 

5.586 

224 

4.2 

47 

47 

4,439 

4.400 

♦39 

•0.9 

Total 1,330 

All  other  places 1 .  168 


1.313 
1.141 


♦17 
♦27 


443,131 
61,183 


437,000 
60,665 


♦6,131 
♦518 


♦1.4 
•0.8 


ToUlsUte. 


2,498      2.454 


•44      504.314      497.665         ^6,649         •l.d 


•  Decrease.        t  All  boroughs. 
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The  number  of  trades  having  a  union  membership  of  4,000  or 
more  on  March  31,  1912,  was  33.  One  trade,  marine  cooks  and 
stewards,  appears  in  the  list  below  which  did  not  appear  one 
year  ago.  This  trade  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  list  of 
those  having  4,000  or  more  in  September,  1911,  and  since  that 
date  has  further  increased  its  membership.  The  greatest  change 
in  any  one  trade  was  the  increase  of  more  than  5,000  in  actors 
and  chorus  singers.  This  was  a  decline,  however,  of  more  than 
1,400  from  the  figures  of  September,  1911. 

Number  and  Mbmbbbsrip  of  Labor  OROAiiUATtONS  in  Tradrs  Hayino  4,000  or  Mors  Mbm* 
BBRS,  July  1.  lS9i,  and  March  31.  1910-1912. 


"^  T  "^  3      Tradbs. 

Cloak  and  suit  makers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Hod  carriers 

Painters  and  decorators 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Truck  and  wagon  drivers 

Musicians 

Clothing  pressers 

Actors  and  chorus  singers 

ComiKMitors 

Firemen,  nxarinet 

Trainmen 

C^gar  makers 

Waist,  dress  and  wrapper  makers, 

Skirt  makers 

Coat,  pants  and  vest  makers§ 

Brewery  employees* 

Machinists 

Engineers,  stationary 

Jacket  makers 

Firemen,  locomotive 

Excavators  and  tunnel  workers. . , 

Electrical  workers 

Cooks  and  stewards,  marine 

Iron  molders 

Post  office  clerks 

Letter  carriers 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters! 

Bookbinders 

Engineers,  locomotive 

Bakers  and  confectioners 

Plasterers 

Cloak  and  suit  cutters 


1894.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

1894. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912 

3 

5 

8 

9 

10,380 

3.973 

38.246 

38.595 

86 

194 

201 

204 

9,021 

27,804 

31.496 

30.639 

27 

46 

51 

49 

6.742 

17.245 

17,928 

18.732 

25 

93 

102 

97 

4.458 

11.874 

15.939 

15,506 

47 

76 

67 

66 

7,738 

10.828 

12.682 

12.79> 

1 

33 

44 

40 

47 

10.626 

14,244 

12.18') 

17 

49 

62 

52 

4.584 

10.470 

11.202 

11.78) 

4 

9 

9 

10 

1.085 

2,730 

10.109 

11.201 

2 

5 

6 

5 

393 

5.375 

5,876 

11.001 

27 

46 

47 

47 

7,068 

9.417 

9,981 

10,461 

1 

4 

8 

3 

526 

3,102 

5,392 

10. 184 

29 

47 

49 

50 

1,521 

8.938 

9,613 

9.751 

47 

51 

51 

51 

8.198 

9,277 

9,670 

9,423 

3 

5 

5 

16.263 

11.360 

8,598 

.... 

2 

2 

1 

675 

10,175 

8.500 

12 

20 

21 

23 

7.323 

11,380 

10,758 

8.4€2 

24 

51 

47 

48 

3,153 

7,665 

8,068 

8.426 

17 

57 

57 

60 

1.180 

8,285 

9.320 

8.054 

10 

55 

54 

64 

939 

8,190 

7,792 

7.647 

3 

7 

6 

6 

2.675 

4,430 

6,762 

6.519 

31 

45 

48 

49 

2.439 

4.826 

5.451 

6.021 

.... 

3 

7 

4 

3.770 

5,101 

5.980 

2 

33 

39 

39 

666 

6.155 

4.802 

5.961 

3 

3 

3 

1.140 

2.099 

5.919 

30 

44 

44 

43 

3,158 

5.758 

6,954 

5.545 

23 

90 

88 

4.903 

4.867 

5.4S4 

2 

97 

98 

97 

1,183 

4.672 

5,086 

6,469 

11 

54 

58 

56 

3.895 

6.163 

5,295 

5.442 

11 

10 

11 

13 

1,208 

4.116 

5,125 

6.306 

34 

45 

45 

44 

3,241 

4.924 

6,107 

4.995 

19 

36 

35 

33 

1.864 

4.740 

6,307 

4.994 

4 

16 

10 

11 

2,703 

4.092 

4.223 

4,369 

^7 

1 

1 

1 

Y3.454 

1.800 

4.880 

4.000 

*  All  branches,  including  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 

t  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

t  Includes  marine  water  tenders  and  oilers. 

i  Includes  knee  pants  makers. 

f  Includes  clothmg  cutters  and  trimmers,  and  wrapper,  shirt  and  waist  cutters. 
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INDUSnOAL  RELATIONS   IN   NEW   YORK,   FIRST 
QUARTER,  191 2. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

Labor  disputes  were  less  numerous  in  the  first  quarter  of  1912 
than  in  any  year  since  1909.  The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  recorded  31  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  was  exactly 
the  same  number  as  in  1909,  but  the  disputes  of  1912  were  con- 
siderably smaller  in  point  of  numbers  involved  and  working  time 
lost  As  compared  with  last  year,  they  show  a  marked  diminu- 
tion both  in  number  and  extent.  In  1911,  46  strikes  and  lock- 
outs occurred;  in  1912  only  31.  In  1911  there  were  13,377  men 
and  women  engaged  in  strikes  and  lockouts  and  in  1912  there 
were  4,821.  The  number  of  working  days  lost  by  the  partici- 
pants in  1911  was  145,028,  and  this  year,  54,312.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  disturbance  of  industrial  operations  due  to  labor  dis- 
putes was  but  little  more  than  one-third  that  of  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  54,312  days  lost  by  direct  participants, 
3,997  other  employees  who  were  rendered  idle  during  the  progress 
of  disputes  lost  49,406  days,  and  27,739  days  were  lost  in  the 
quarter  through  disputes  begun  in  the  last  months  of  1911.  The 
a^regate  loss  in  working  time  for  the  first  quarter  of  1912  was, 
therefore,  131,457  days. 

COMFABATIYB  SuMM ABT  OF  DlSPUTXa,  FlBST  QUARTBB. 

WORXINO  DATS  UMT  BT 
AIX  COMCBRNBO. 

Nbw  D18PUTB8.  /  *'  — % 

, * .    '        '  >    In  all*       Thereof 

BlIPI^TBBB  CONCBRNBD.  disputM      in  dioputOS 

/  ■■^■-  ^        in  of  earlier 

Ybar.  Number.     Directly.    Indirectly.      Total.        quarter,      quarters. 

1908 34  1.611  858  2.469  44,131  14.129 

1909 31  12.166  7.731  19.897  431.597  69.702 

1910 42  18.665  7,462  26.027  998.369  422.830 

1911 46  13,377  1,405  14.782  233.757  66,665 

1912 31  4.821  3,997  8.818  131,457  27.739 

*  Including  both  new  diq;>utei  and  earliY  diaputee  which  lasted  into  thd  quarter. 
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The  laundry  workers'  strike  in  New  York  City  produced  the 
largest  amount  of  lose  in  working  time  for  any  single  dispute. .  A 
detailed  narrative  of  that  strike  and  the  inyestigation  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration   appeared   in  the  1 

March  Bulletin.     Next  in  importance  was  the  strike  of  cotton  ! 

spinners  at  New  York  Mills.     As  it  began  near  the  end  of  the  I 

quarter  the  loss  of  time  in  the  first  quarter  was  not  so  large  as 
that  of  the  fur  di^essers  in  New  York  City.  Five  other  disputes, 
all  in  the  metropolis,  produced  losses  of  more  than  2,000  days  I 

each,   making  a  total  of  eight  important  disputes   during  the  ' 

quarter,  as  compared  with  ten  las-t  year.     These  eight  disputes  , 

were  responsible  for  70  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  working  days  i 

lost  during  January,  February  and  March.  i 


Principal  Dispirrxa. 


XMPLOYBS8 
AITBCnBD. 


600  8.100  57.170 

625  11,875 

1.119          877  ♦5,«88 

200  4.600 

74  3.626 

325  ♦3,575 

323  3.068 


Di-        Indi-     Asgregate 
LocAUTT.  Trade.  Date.  rectly.     rectly.    days  lost. 

New  York  City Laundry  workers Jan.  2-31 

New  York  aty FurdreaserB Mar.  1-22. .. . 

New  York  Milk Cotton  spinnera Mar.  28-Apr.  i 

New  York  City Carpenters Feb.  27-Mar.  23. . 

New  York  City Waist  makers Jan.  6-Mar.  2. . 

New  York  City Glass  cutters Mar.  1»-Apr.  6. . . 

New  York  City Plaster  makers Jan.  20-Feb.  1. , 

New  York  City Cutting  die  and  cutter 

makers Jan.  2-31 85     2.210 

*  To  March  31. 

Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  employees  engaged  in  disputes  struck 
for  wage  advances.  Ten  strikes  were  instituted  for  this  cause 
and  seven  for  shorter  working  hours.  Trado-union  disputes  were 
third  in  importance.  It  was  in  this  group  that  the  falling-off 
from  last  year's  record  was  greatest  In  1911  there  were  19 
trade-union  disputes  during  the  first  quarter  in  which  4,779 
workmen  were  engaged,  while  this  year  there  were  five,  involving 
405  workmen.  Other  causes  of  disputes  were  the  employment  of 
particular  persons,  working  arrangements  and  reduction  of  wages. 
The  table  below  shows  the  number  of  disputes  and  employees 
directly  involved,  according  to  causes  and  results : 
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CaU8B8  of  DiSPUTSS. 

Number  or  DnpirrBS. 


WON  BT  — 


Caubb  or  Object. 

^ncreaae  of  wage* 

Reduction  of  wanes 

Reduction  of  hours 

Trade  unionism 

Employment  of  particular  persons . 
Working  arrangements 


Total  disputes. 


Work- 
ers. 

1 

4 

1 
2 
2 

10 


* ^   Com- 

Em*        pro- 
ployers.    mised. 

4 

1 
2 


Pend- 


Employeei 

dix«etly 

Total,     concerned. 

2.872 

363 

540 

406 

428 

213 


10 
2 
7 
5 
3 
4 


12 


31 


Emplosreee  directly  oonoemad 1.616      1 ,054 


168 


4.821 


The  employers  were  successful  in  the  greater  number  of  dis- 
putes, but  the  seven  disputes  resulting  in  compromises  involved 
the  largest  number  of  workmen,  and  the  ten  strikes  won  by  the 
workers  included  more  employees  than  the  twelve  in  which  the 
employers  were  successful.  Two  disputes  involving  168  em- 
ployees were  still  pending  on  the  first  of  June. 

State  Intervention  in  Disputes. 

Nineteen  interventions  in  labor  disputes  were  undertaken  by 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1912.  Strikes  had  occurred  in  seventeen  of  these  dis- 
putes; they  were  threatened  also  in  the  other  two,  but  the  con- 
ciliatory work  of  the  Bureau  was  successful  in  adjusting  the 
difficulties  and  preventing  stoppage  of  work. 

Three  requests  for  intervention  were  received.  Eleven  con- 
ferences were  arranged  between  the  contending  parties  and  in  ten 
cases  settlements  resulted.  The  proportion  of  success  in  media- 
tion was  considerably  greater  than  last  year,  when  in  the  same 
number  of  interventions  six  conferences  were  arranged  and  only 
three  settlements  were  secured. 

A  tabular  summary  or  comparison  of  the  interventions  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  last  five  years  is  given  below,  followed  by 
brief  descriptions  or  more  detailed  narratives. 
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FiBST  QUABTBR. 

NUMSBB  or  DXSPimB  IN  WHICH. 

Number  of 

disputes  in 

which 

were  arranged. 
11 

Settlements 
directly 
effected. 
5 

1908.. 

Total. 
. . . .         17 

Before 
strike. 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

-    ^=— 

By 

requeit. 

1 
1 

3 
3 

=        1         = 

1909.. 

19 

3 

1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 

16 
19 
19 

3 
3 
10 

Albany:  Carriage  and  wagon  workers  employed  by  twelve  firms  threatened 
to  strike  March  1  for  increase  in  wages.  Bureau's  representative  intervened 
February  22,  called  on  the  several  firms  and  suggested  a  conference  but  the 
employers  declined  to  meet  the  workers  collectively.  He  then  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  union  and  requested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  with 
power  to  settle  the  dispute.  A  committee  consisting  of  five  members  was 
appointed  which  waited  on  the  several  employers  and  an  amicable  adjustment 
was  reached  before  March  1,  which  prevented  what  might  have  been  a 
serious   strike. 

Mineville:     Mine  workers.     (See  detailed  account  below.) 

New  York  City:  115  bakers  employed  in  3  shops  struck  January  26  to 
compel  employment  of  "  extra  "  men  furnished  by  the  union.  Bureau  inter- 
vened February  6  and  tried  to  arrange  a  conference  to  adjust  the  trouble 
but  the  employers  refused  to  confer. 

New  York,  Brooklyn:  76  cap  makers  employed  in  1  factory  struck 
March  8  for  closed  shop  conditions.  Bureau  intervened  March  8,  interviewed 
employer  and  union  representative  and  sought  to  arrange  a  conference 
but  the  employer  refused  to  meet  the  union  committee.  Places  of  strikers 
were  filled  with  new  employees  by  April  26. 

New  York  City:  200  carpenters  employed  by  12  firms  struck  February  27 
for  increase  of  wages  to  the  union  rate.  Bureau  intervened  February  28  and 
asked  the  parties  to  meet  for  a  conference  hut  the  employers'  association 
refused  to  recognize  it  as  a  strike  and  refused  to  confer.  Trouble  ended 
March  25  when  strikers'  places  were  filled  with  other  union  men. 

New  York  City:  Cutting  die  and  cutter  makers.  (See  detailed  account 
below.) 

New  York,  Brooklyn:     Fur  dressers.     (See  detailed  account  below.) 

New  York  City:  125  ladies'  tailors  employed  in  1  shop  struck  March  16 
against  change  from  week  work  to  piece  work.  Bureau  intervened  March  25 
and  attempted  to  arrange  a  conference  of  the  parties  but  the  employer 
refused  to  go  into  conference.  Direct  negotiations  between  the  union  com- 
mittee and  firm's  representative  resulted  in  return  of  strikers  to  work 
under  week  work  system  on  April   1. 

New  York  City:  40  ladies'  tailors  employed  in  one  shop  struck  March  16 
against  change  from  week  work  to  piece  work.  Bureau  intervened  March  28 
and  succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference  the  same  day  between  employer  and 
union  officials.  The  dispute  was  settled  and  all  returned  to  work  on  the 
week  work  basis  on  April  1. 

New  York  City:  40  neckwear  makers  employed  in  1  factory  struck 
January  6  against  reduction  of  wages.     Bureau  intervened  January  10  and 
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succeeded  in  arranging  conferences  January  1]  and  12  between  employers 
and  union  representatives.  A  compromise  was  reached  which  ended  the 
strike  January  12. 

Kew  York,  Richmond:     Plaster  workers.      (See  detailed  account  below.) 

New  Yorkj  Queens:  115  silk  weavers  and  others  employed  in  1  establish- 
ment struck  March  19  for  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  wages.  Bureau  inter- 
vened April  4,  making  several  efforts  to  arrange  a  conference  of  the  parties 
but  neither  side  consented  to  meet  the  other.  Strikers'  places  were  filled 
and  strike  was  abandoned  by  the  union  on  April  23. 

New  York  City:  74  waist  makers  employed  in  1  factory  struck  January  6 
for  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  increase  of  wages  and  reduction 
of  working  hours.  Bureau  intervened  February  5  and  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing a  conference  February  29  betwen  employers  and  representatives  of  the 
strikers  and  their  union.  A  settlement  of  the  trouble  was  reached  and  a 
new  price  list  signed  and  witnessed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau. 

New  York  City:  80  waist  makers  employed  in  1  factory  struck  January  6 
for  reduction  of  working  hours  and  union  recognition.  The  Bureau  inter- 
vened February  13  by  request  of  the  union  and  made  an  effort  to  have  both 
parties  to  the  contest  meet  in  conference  but  the  employers  refused  to 
confer  with  the  strikers.    The  strikers'  places  were  filled  on  January  16. 

New  York  City:  20  waist  makers  employed  in  1  factory  struck  Feb- 
ruary 7  for  shorter  working  hours  and  union  recognition.  Bureau  inter- 
vened February  13  and  arranged  a  conference  same  day  between  employers 
and  union  representative.  The  conference  resulted  in  settlement,  strikers* 
demands  being  granted. 

New  York  City :  25  waist  makers  employed  in  1  factory  struck  February  7 
for  reduction  of  working  hours  and  recognition  of  the  union.  Bureau  inter- 
vened February  13  and  asked  the  members  of  the  firm  to  confer  with 
the  strikers  but  they  refused  to  do  so.  The  demands  of  the  strikers  were 
granted  and  strike  ended  March  13. 

New  York  City:  30  waist  makers  employed  by  one  firm  struck  Feb- 
ruary 7  for  reduction  of  working  hours  and  recognition  of  the  union. 
Bureau  intervened  February  13  and  succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference 
between  the  employer  and  a  representative  of  the  union  which  resulted  in 
settlement,  union  demands  being  granted. 

New  York  City:  40  waist  makers  employed  in  1  factory  struck  Feb- 
ruary 7  for  reduction  of  working  hours,  increase  of  wages  and  recognition 
of  the  union.  Bureau  intervened  February  13  by  request  of  union  officials 
and  arranged  a  conference  with  employers  on .  February  21.  The  parties 
could  not  agree  on  the  price  list  and  the  conference  resulted  in  failure. 
The  strikers  found  work  in  other  shops  and  the  firm  secured  other  employees 
and  were  working  under  normal  conditions  on  February  26. 

New  York  Mills:     Textile  workers.     (See  detailed  account  below.) 


CUTTING  DIE  AND  CUTTEB  MAKEES,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Eighty-five  members  of  the  International  Union  of  Cutting 
Die  and  Cutter  Makers  of  America  employed  by  three  firms  in 
New  York  City  went  on  strike  January  2,  1912,  demanding  a  re- 
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duction  of  working  time  from  50  to  48  hours  per  week.  This  was 
part  of  a  general  strike  in  eastern  territory,  firms  in  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states  being  affected. 

On  January  11  the  Bureau  intervened  and  made  an  effort  to 
have  a  conference  of  the  parties  in  dispute.  The  employers  re- 
fused to  go  into  conference  at  first  but  on  January  18,  23  and  24 
the  Bureau  arranged  three  conferences  at  the  office  of  the  Labor 
Department,  New  York  City.  These  conferences  were  attended 
by  a  representative  from  each  of  the  firms  involved  and  three 
members  representing  the  International  Union  of  Cutting  Die  and 
Cutter  Makers  of  America.  Difficulty  was  experienced  on  account 
of  the  wide  extent  of  the  strike  and  the  inability  of  the  employers 
to  speak  for  the  firms  in  other  states  at  the  earlier  conferences. 
The  question  at  issue  was  finally  settled  by  a  compromise  as  fol- 
lows, the  masters'  association  agreeing  that  the  eight  hour  day 
would  be  granted  to  the  men  on  strike  as  follows:  49  hours  per 
week  —  March  1st;  48  hours  per  week  —  June  1st 

The  unions  accepted  the  offer  and  the  strike  ended  February  1, 
1912.  The  employers'  association  expressed  its  gratitude  to  the 
Bureau  for  its  efforts,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was  received  from 
the  president  of  the  international  union. 

FUR  DRESSERS,  NEW  YORK  (BROOKLYN ). 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  300  employed  as  fur  dressers 
and  325  as  floor  workers,  members  of  locals  Nos.  13,185  and 
13,196,  American  Federation  of  I^abor,  who  were  employed  in  19 
shops  owned  by  members  of  the  Master  Fur  Dressers'  Association, 
located  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  went  on  strike  March  1  for 
an  increase  in  wages  and  the  right  of  the  floor  workers'  foremen 
to  join  local  No.  13,196  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

On  March  7  the  Bureau's  representatives  intervened  at  which 
time  the  unions  and  the  masters'  association  had  broken  off  all 
connection  with  each  other.  After  many  visits  were  made  to  each 
party  of  the  controversy,  a  conference  was  arranged  consisting  of 
a  committee  from  the  masters'  association  and  the  members  of 
locals  Nos.  13,185  and  13,196  at  the  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum  on 
March  21,  1912.  As  a  result  of  thivS  joint  conference  it  was 
agreed  to  settle  all  future  troubles  by  arbitration,  the  demands  of 
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the  unions  were  granted  by  the  masters'  association,  agreements 
were  signed,  including  price  lists  and  working  rules  and  the  strike 
ended  on  March  22.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  agreements 
signed  is  the  following  provision  for  arbitration : 

Any  grievance  that  cannot  be  mutually  and  amicably  adjusted  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration  to 
consist  of  two  men  selected  by  the  employer  and  two  selected  by  the  union. 
These  four  to  select  a  fifth  disinterested  party  who  shall  act  as  umpire.  He 
shall  render  a  decision  within  a  period  of  one  week,  the  said  decision  to  be 
final  and  binding  upon  all  parties.  A  discharged  employee,  when  found  to 
be  unjustly  discharged,  shall  be  reinstated  with  full  pay,  dating  from  the 
time  of  his  discharge  to  the  time  of  reinstatement. 


MINE   WORKERS,   MINEVILLE. 

On  January  3  the  Commiseioner  of  Labor  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Arbitration  Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  to  the 
effect  that  a  strike  was  seriously  threatened  at  Mineville  and 
Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  among  the  employees  of  the  Witherbee-Sher- 
man  Company,  and  requesting  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  to  intervene.  The  Commissioner  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for  investigation  and 
action.  On  the  r)th  Mr.  P.  J.  Downey  of  the  Bureau  went  to 
Mineville  and  had  a  conferenco  with  George  Waldron,  president 
of  Laborers'  Protective  Union  No.  8,079  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  who  informed  him  that  there  was  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  men  owing  to  the  company's  discharging  men,  and 
that  the  union  demanded  the  discharge  of  Superintendent  Dugan 
and  Foremen  Reilly  and  Worsoski,  and  that  on  the  7th  a  general 
meeting  would  be  held  when  definite  action  would  be  taken.  He 
also  conferred  with  Mr.  T^  Fevre,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Witherbee-Sherman  Company,  who  stated  he  was  unawnre  of  any 
immediate  trouble  or  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees.  Mr. 
Downey  arranged  for  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of 
the  company  and  the  union  to  be  held  at  the  company's  office  on 
January  9. 

At  this  conference  the  Witherbee-Sherman  Company  was  repre- 
sented by  their  president,  George  Foote,  and  General  Superin- 
tendent Le  Fevre;   Laborers'  Protective  TTnion  No.   8,079  by 
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George  Waldion,  P.  Hughes  and  H.  Wykes;  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  by  P.  J.  Downey,  The  grievances 
compkined  of  were  as  follows:  That  last  August  a  system  of  graft 
was  exposed,  77  of  the  union  members  having  made  affidavits  to 
paying  Superintendent  Dugan  to  secure  employment,  and  also  in 
connection  with  the  renting  of  the  company's  houses;  that  these 
men  were  being  discharged  by  Dugan;  that  the  company  had 
agreed  that  the  men  who  made  the  affidavits  would  be  protected  in 
their  positions;  that  Superintendent  Dugan  and  Foremen  Eeilly 
and  Wersoski  were  discriminating  against  those  men  and  dis- 
charging them  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  that  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  7th  a  vote  was  taken  and  over  six  hundred  men  voted 
to  go  on  strike  unless  the  company  discharged  Dugan,  Eeilly  and 
Wersoski  and  reinstated  the  men  discharged.  Mr.  Foote  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  company  was  to  have  harmony  among  their 
men ;  that  on  January  1st  they  had  installed  a  new  system ;  that 
they  had  relieved  Mr.  Dugan  of  his  office  as  superintendent  and 
had  appointed  another  man  in  his  place,  retaining  him  only  as  an 
assistant;  that  the  company  had  done  much  in  the  past  few 
months  to  change  conditions;  that  all  men  were  hired  now  at  the 
office  and  not  as  formerly  by  the  superintendent;  that  all  houses 
were  rented  at  the  office  now  and  not  as  formerly  by  the  superin- 
tendent; that  since  September  1st  they  had  laid  off  over  250  men 
through  lack  of  orders;  that  out  of  that  number  there  were  22  of 
the  77  men  who  made  the  affidavits  and  that  they  were  laid  off, 
not  discharged ;  and  that  Mr.  Le  Fevre  would  secure  employment 
for  most  of  those  men  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  He  asked  the  com- 
mittee if  they  knew  of  any  graft  now  going  on,  stating  that  the 
company  in  so  far  as  they  were  able  did  all  they  could  to  stamp 
it  out  He  also  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  committee  or  the 
state  or  any  other  agency  they  might  suggest.  The  committee 
stated  that  while  there  were  rumors  of  graft  being  paid,  they  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  any.  Mr.  Foote  assured  the  committee 
that  the  new  rules  in  effect  on  January  1st  would  restore  harmony 
and  good  feeling  between  the  company  and  their  employees  and 
that  he  would  welcome  a  committee  at  any  time  they  had  a 
grievance  and  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  adjust  their 
grievances. 
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The  committee  stated  to  Mr.  Do\yney  that  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Foote,  and  assured  him 
there  would  be  no  strike.  This  conference  did  much  to  restore 
confidence  and  a  better  understanding  between  the  company  and 
their  employees. 

At  Port  Henry,  James  Creaser,  Secretary  of  the  Laborers'  Pro- 
tective Union  No.  12,855  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
stated  that  he  knew  of  no  trouble  or  anticipated  strike  between 
the  members  of  their  union  and  the  Witherbee-Sherman  Com- 
pany, and  that  in  so  far  as  he  knew  conditions  were  very  satis- 
factory. 

PLASTER   WORKERS,    NEW    YORK    (rICIIMOND). 

Beduction  of  wages  from  $1.75  to  $1.65  per  day  on  introduc- 
tion of  the  annual  winter  scale  caused  a  strike  of  323  men  em- 
ployed by  the  J.  B.  King  C/Ompany  in  their  plaster  mills  at  West 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island.  The  strike  was  started  by  110 
men  on  January  20  and  was  augmented  by  others  on  following 
days.  Only  210  were  directly  affected  by  the  reduction  in  wages 
but  the  rest  struck  in  sympathy. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  intervened  on  January  26  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  conference  held  at  the  office  of  the  J.  B.  King 
Company  on  January  30.  The  conference  was  attended  by  Mr. 
King,  his  attorney,  the  committee  of  strikers,  a  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau's  representa- 
tives. The  committee  agreed  to  accept  the  reduction  on  the 
ground  that  the  winter  scale  of  $1.65  had  been  in  effect  annually 
for  some  years,  and  was  slightly  above  the  prevailing  rate  paid 
by  other  establishments  for  similar  work.  The  strikers  after  be- 
ing urged  by  the  committee  and  by  the  Bureau  to  accept  the  terms 
of  settlement  offered,  did  so  and  returned  to  work  February  2. 

TEXTILE   WORKERS,    NEW  YORK   MILLS. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1,119  textile  workers  employed  by  the 
New  York  Mills  Company  and  Walcott  &  Campbell,  at  New 
York  Mills,  went  on  strike  for  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages, 
abolition  of  the  fining  system,  the  discharge  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  bleachery  in  Mill  No.  1  of  the  New  York  Mills  Company, 
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and  to  compel  the  companies  to  make  more  habitable  their  tenant 
houses  occupied  by  the  employees.  On  March  29,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Downey,  mediator,  went  to  New  York  Mills  to  investigate  the 
conditions.  He  held  a  conference  with  Mr.  Fish,  General  Super- 
intendent, and  recommended  that  a  conference  be  held  with  a 
committee  representing  those  on  strike.  Mr.  Fish  stated  that 
a  conference  at  that  time  was  impracticable  as  the  company  had 
not  as  yet  determined  whether  they  would  re-open  the  mills  or 
shut  them  down  indefinitely.  The  Bureau's  representative  al*) 
conferred  with  Charles  A.  Miles,  organizer  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  who  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
on  strike  were  Polish  and  not  very  familiar  with  our  language; 
however,  he  assured  Mr.  Downey  that  if  the  company  was  willing 
to  receive  a  committee  from  those  on  strike,  such  a  committee 
would  be  sent. 

On  April  1  Mr.  Downey  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  W.  Pierre- 
pont  White,  President  of  the  New  York  Mills  Company,  and 
suggested  to  him  that  a  conference  should  be  held  with  representa- 
tives of  the  strikers,  and  advised  him  of  the  attitude  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees.  His  answer  to  the  proposition  was 
that  he  would  take  the  matter  under  consideration  and  advise  in  a 
few  days  just  what  he  would  do. 

On  March  29,  and  on  April  10  and  15  Mr.  W.  C.  Rogers,  chief 
mediator,  called  on  Mr.  A.  D.  Juilliard  and  representatives  of 
the  firm  of  A.  D.  Juilliard  &  Company  —  selling  agents  and 
part  owners  of  the  New  York  Mills  Company  in  New  York  City 
— to  discuss  the  situation  at  New  York  Mills  and  urged  them  to 
instruct  the  ofiicers  of  their  company  at  New  York  Mills  to  meet 
a  committee  of  their  employees  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the  dispute. 
The  policy  of  the  owners  seemed  to  be  one  of  delay  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  strikers  would  voluntarily  return  to  work. 
This  apparent  attitude  was  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor. 

Some  minor  disturbances  occurred  about  the  mills  and  the 
sheriff  of  Oneida  county  on  April  3  called  out  three  companies  of 
the  state  militia,  his  reason  for  such  action  being  that  the  com- 
pany demanded  better  protection  than  was  felt  could  be  given  by 
his  deputies. 
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Mr.  White's  answer  to  the  prapoeition  for  a  conference  being 
so  indefinite  and  his  attitude  being  so  evasive,  nothing  could  be 
accomplished.  Several  interviews  were  had  with  Mr.  White 
representing  the  New  York  Mills  Company  and  Mr.  Campbell 
representing  Walcott  &  Campbell  between  April  3  and  10,  and 
requests  made  for  conferences  with  their  employees  on  strike,  but 
without  result.  The  attitude  of  the  employers  wa**  reported  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  he  in  turn  notified  Mr.  White 
that  if  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Mills  Company  and  Walcott 
and  Campbell  was  as  reported  to  him,  namely  that  they  had  per- 
sistently refused  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  employees,  he  would 
order  a  public  investigation.  Mr.  White  informed  him  he  be- 
lieved that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  week  a  settlement  could  be 
effected,  and  asked  for  and  received  an  extension  of  time. 

As  no  apparent  effort  was  being  made  by  the  mill  owners  to 
bring  about  a  settlement,  ^Mr.  Downey  again  intervened  and 
suggested  to  IVfr.  White,  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Campbell  that  they 
receive  a  committee  of  their  employees  sent  by  the  Bureau's  repre- 
sentative, but  they  again  declined.  On  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion the  Commissioner  of  Labor  immediately  notified  the  mill 
owners  that  unless  they  made  a  public  announcement  through  the 
press,  of  the  time,  date  and  place  at  which  they  would  meet  a 
committee  of  their  employees  with  an  understanding  that  they 
would  do  their  part  in  adjusting  the  strike,  he  would  order  an 
investigation  forthwith.  Tn  the  Utioa  Press  of  April  18  the 
following  appeared: 

New  York  Mills,  April  17,  1912. 
To  the  Public: 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  the  Polish  people  at  New  York 
Mills  are  being  daily  informed  that  the  superintendent  and  officers  of  the 
New  York  MiUs  Company  would  not  meet  or  talk  with  any  committee  of 
the  Polish  people  as  employees  of  the  company. 

We  have  also  been  informed  that  it  has  been  stated  to  the  Polish  people 
that  committees  and  individuals  who  were  in  our  employ  had  been  to  the 
main  office  and  were  sent  away  without  a  chance  to  see  any  officials. 

Statements  of  this  character  are  untrue.  The  day  before  the  Polish  people 
stopped  work  an  announcement  was  made  to  them  that  their  pay  would  be 
raised.  Since  the  mills  shut  down  the  superintendent  and  officers  have  been 
at  all  times,  and  are  now  ready  and  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our 
former  employees  and  talk  over  for  adjustment  all  matters  of  difference 
between  them  and  the  people  working  in  the  mills.     We  are  now  ready  to 
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meet  a  committee  at  any  time  that  a  date  may  be  set  and  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  poBsible  misunderstand ing,  we  will  be  at  the  main  office, 
No.  2  Mill,  at  2  P.  M.  next  Saturday,  and  also  at  2  p.  M.  next  Monday,  to 
meet  a  committee  of  our  former  employes. 

This  stateEient  is  made  that  those  who  have  been  erroneously  informed 
may  know  the  position  of  the  company. 

New  York  Mills  Company, 

By  W.  PiERREPONT  White, 

President. 

On  the  20th  a  conference  of  the  parties  was  held  and  again  on 
the  22d,  when  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was  reached.  An  in- 
crease from  5  to  12  per  cent  was  granted,  the  company  agreeing  to 
hear  complaints  through  an  interpreter  to  be  employed  by  the 
company,  and  also  agreeing  to  improve  their  houses  and  to  erect 
more  houses  in  the  near  future,  with  the  result  that  the  strikers 
immediately  returned  to  work. 
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mDUSTRIAL  DISEASES. 

Results  of  Reporting. 

In  Table  XI  of  the  appendix  are  summarized  the  reports  of 
industrial  diseases  received  during  the  first  nine  months  under 
Chapter  258  of  the  Laws  of  1911  requiring  report  of  such  diseases 
by  physicians  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  considering  the 
figures  in  that  table  two  cautions  should  be  observed.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  certain  that  the  figures  are  far  from  a  complete 
return  of  all  cases  for  the  period  in  question.  When  the  law 
took  effect  all  physicians  and  hospitals  in  the  state  (nearly  14,000 
in  number)  were  given  circular  notice  of  it  by  the  Department 
and  the  statute  wais  advertised  in  medical  journals  and  the  press. 
But  it  is  practically  inevitable  tliat  a  considerable  period  of 
advertising  and  education  must  elapse  before  such  a  system  of  re- 
porting can  be  expected  to  insure  complete  returns.  In  the  second 
place,  even  less  complete  are  the  figures  as  to  number  of  fatal 
cases.  Eeport  of  the  probable  or  actual  outcome  of  cases  has 
not  been  required  in  reports,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  follow 
this  up  by  special  investigation,  thus  far.  But  while  the  in- 
completeness of  the  early  results  of  the  reporting  law  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  the  great  value  of  the  reports  received,  as  clues  to 
danger  points  in  industries  and  as  suggestive  of  the  extent  of  the 
problem  of  industrial  diseases,  is  obvious. 

Table  XI  includes  only  Ae  six  diseases  specified  in  the  report- 
ing law.  During  the  nine  months,  however,  several  cases  of  other 
kinds  of  poisonings  have  been  sent  in  by  physicians  which  are 
quite  as  suggestive  as  those  under  the  law.  These  include,  five 
cases  of  dermatitis  contracted  by  fur  workers  from  dyes  in  five 
different  establishments;  a  fatal  ease  of  poisoning  of  a  silver 
polisher  by  cyanic  acid;  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  of  a  clock- 
maker's  apprentice  by  cyanide  of  potassium  used  in  hardening 
steel;  and  two  cases  of  poisoning  of  brewery  workers  by  shellac 
containing  wood  alcohol  iiseil  in  varnishing  the  inside  of  closed 
vats,  death  resulting  in  one  of  these  cases  and  blindness  in  the 
other.  These  last  two  cases  were  so  striking  that  the  circum- 
stances were  investigated  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  are  given  in  detail  below,  although  the  cases 
6  [120] 
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actually  occurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  reporting  law  but 
were  reported  as  a  result  of  it  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
may  be  mentioned  cases  recently  reported  by  employers  as  acci- 
dents^ of  poisoning  of  a  blacksmith  by  cyanide  of  potassuui 
used  in  welding  iron,  poisoning  of  a  color  mixer  by  colors  and 
poisoning  of  a  tanner's  finger  by  hides^  resulting  in  amputation. 
These  cases  not  required  to  be  reported  at  present,  immediately 
suggest  the  great  advantage  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of 
industrial  diseases,  which  might  be  derived  from  the  reporting  of 
all  diseases  traceable  to  circumstances  of  occupation,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  reporting  to  the  general  field  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Department  by  several  members  of  the  medical  profession 
and  others  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject  Accord- 
ingly it  has  been  determined  to  ask  the  coK>peration  of  physicians 
throughout  the  State  to  the  extent  of  reporting  not  only  the 
diseases  now  reportable  by  law  but  all  others  as  well,  and  the 
work  of  bringing  this  matter  officially  to  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians is  now  under  way.  In  connection  with  this  extension  of  re- 
porting a  revised  form  for  reports  will  be  used,  and  for  their 
assistance  physicians  will  be  supplied  with  a  pamphlet  explaining 
the  purpose  of  reporting,  presenting  brief  classifications  of  occupa- 
tion diseases  or  disease  hazards,  together  with  a  tabulated  list  of 
some  of  the  more  important  harmful  substances  used  in  industries 
with  indication  of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  used,  and  their 
effects  upon  workers. 

Poisoning  by  Wood  Alcohol  Fumes  from  Brewers'  Vamisli. 

Below  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  case  of  wood  alcohol 
poisoning  in  brewery  vats  referred  to  above.  The  significance 
of  this  officially  reported  case  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  since 
the  report  of  it  was  received,  reliable  information  has  come  to  the 
Department,  though  not  officially  under  the  reporting  law,  of 
another  almost  exactly  parallel  case  of  the  same  kind  which  oc- 
curred in  another  city  in  December,  1911,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  two  men  and  the  blindness  of  another.  In  the  following 
account  names  of  persons  and  places  are  purposely  omitted. 
The  account  is  based  on  information  furnished  by  the  workman 
who  was  rendered  blind,  his  wife,  his  physician,  the  attorney  for 
both  this  man  and  the  family  of  the  one  who  died,  suit  for  dam- 
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ages  having  been  brought  against  the  firm^  and  bj  the  reoords  of 
the  county  medical  examiner's  office. 

On  'Ihuraday,  February  9,  101 1,  a  workman  30  years  of  age,  another  27 
ye&rs  of  age  and  one  other  man  (hereafter  referred  to  as  as  the  first,  second 
and  third  men)  were  set  to  work  Tarnishing  the  inside  of  vats  in  a  brewery. 
These  vats  were  of  wood  like  great  casks  eight  or  ten  feet  high  with  no  open- 
ings except  a  small  one  at  the  top  a  few  inches  in  diameter  for  the  entrance 
of  pipes  and  an  oval  opening  in  the  side  at  the  bottom  slightly  larger  than  a 
man's  body  through  which  a  workman  could  enter  by  crawling  prone.  On  the 
first  day  the  m«n  worked  from  7  ▲.  h.  to  5  p.  M.  Thirty  minutes  were  re- 
quired to  varnish  a  vat  after  which  the  workers  had  an  interval  of  twenty 
minutes  in  the  open  air.  The  usual  time  allowed  between  working  periods 
was  thirty  minutes  but  in  this  instance  only  twenty  minutes  were  allowed. 
On  Friday,  the  third  man  was  assigned  other  work  and  the  other  two  were 
directed  to  continue  the  work  without  other  assistance.  The  first  one  pro- 
tested against  the  withdrawal  of  the  third  man,  urging  that  the  amount  of 
varnishing  to  be  done  was  too  great  for  the  two  men  to  complete  working 
alone.  The  forenuin,  however,  ordered  them  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
two  men  worked  Friday  from  10  a.  h.  to  5  p.  M.  on  the  same  schedule  as  the 
day  previous,  i.  c.,  a  working  period  of  thirty  minutes  followed  by  a  rest  period 
of  twenty  minutes.    On  Saturday,  the  same  two  men  again  worked  from  10 

A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

On  quitting  work  on  Saturday,  the  first  man  was  dizzy  and  felt  sick,  so 
much  so  that  he  did  not  take  any  beer  as  he  often  did  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
work.  In  the  night,  the  feeling  of  sickness  increased  and  his  wife  got  up  and 
gave  him  a  glass  of  milk  with  an  egg  in  it.  Immediately  after  drinking  this, 
he  vomited.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  he  discovered  that  he  was  losing  his  sight 
but  thought  that  it  was  merely  temporary.  On  Monday,  the  blindness  contin- 
uing, a  physician  was  sent  for.  The  man  remained  ill,  nervous  and  without 
appetite  and  was  in  bed  for  two  months.  The  blindness  continued  and  at  the 
date  of  the  investigation,  January  16,  1012,  he  was  still  almost  entirely  blind, 
the  extent  of  his  sight  consisting  in  being  able  to  tell  where  the  window  in  the 
room  was,  provided  the  day  was  clear. 

The  man  thus  rendered  blind  had  worked  in  breweries  for  twelve  years  and 
had  done  more  or  less  varnishing  during  all  of  that  time.  He  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  present  brewery  for  six  months  prior  to  the  accident.  The 
amount  of  such  work  to  be  done  at  any  one  time  was  usually  not  great>  since 
the  vats  were  varnished  only  once  every  two  years  and  all  of  them  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  varnished  at  the  same  time.  In  the  brewery  where  the  accident 
occurred  there  had  been  recently  a  considerable  addition  to  the  plant,  involv- 
ing the  installation  of  quite  a  number  of  new  vats,  all  of  which  required  var- 
nishing at  once.  The  man  had,  at  other  times,  experienced  a  feeling  of  dizzi- 
ness consequent  upon  such  work  but  nothing  serious  or  permanent  had  resulted, 
hence  his  lack  of  alarm  at  such  a  symptom  in  the  present  instance.  The  only 
danger  he  had  ever  feared  was  that  of  explosion.  Electric  lights  only  were 
used  in  the  vats  and  a  watchman  was  stationed  outside  to  guard  against  the 
approach  of  a  smoker,  any  one  carrying  a  lantern,  or  fire  in  any  form.  The 
liability  of  explosion  was  due  to  the  alcohol  in  the  shellac  used  for  varnishing. 
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No  provisions  were  taken  in  the  present  instance  to  secure  artificial  venti- 
lation. 

The  physician  who  was  called  to  see  the  first  man  on  Monday,  February  13, 
had  never  seen  him  before,  and,  not  knowing  his  occupation,  surmised,  at  first, 
that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  kidneys  and  took  a  sample  of  urine  to  his 
office  for  analysis.  While  engagied  in  making  this  analysis,  he  learned  that 
the  other  worker  had  died.  He  then  made  further  visits  and  examinations 
of  the  first  man  and  is  now  convinced  that  the  blindness  was  caused  by  the 
mixture  of  wood  alcohol  with  the  shellac.  He  has  had  one  other  general  prac- 
titioner and  two  specialists  exasnine  the  man.  No  treatment  has  been  in  the 
least  effective  so  far  as  the  blindness  is  concerned  and  the  physician  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  worker  is  permanently  blind. 

The  second  workman  who  was  with  the  first  on  each  of  the  three  days  that 
the  two  were  engaged  in  varnishing  brewery  vats,  died  on  Sunday  morning 
February  12,  1011.  No  interview  was  had  with  his  widow  but  from  the  inter- 
views with  the  first  man  and  with  their  attorney  and  from  the  report  of  the 
county  medical  examiner,  the  following  facts  were  developed.  The  second  man 
worked  with  the  first  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  during  the  same 
hours  and  under  the  same  conditions.  On  Saturday  evening,  he  returned  from 
work  complaining  of  dizziness  and  went  to  bed.  About  midnight  he  got  up, 
being  nauseated,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  sink  and  tried  to  vomit.  His  wife, 
who  assisted  in  getting  him  back,  stated  that  he  soon  became  unconscious 
She  tried,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  physician.  A  man  who  lived  in 
the  rear  of  the  same  house,  came  in  and  remained  until  the  man's  death,  which 
occurred  at  2:45  A.  M.  The  medical  examiner  was  summoned  who  made  out 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  workman's  burial,  however,  the  medical  examiner  learned  of  tlie 
first  man's  condition.  He  then  procured  samples  of  the  shellac  and  alcohol 
which  had  been  used  by  the  men  and  submitted  them  to  a  physician  for 
analysis.    The  following  sentence  is  taken  from  the  examiner's  certificate: 

"  On  this  date,  February  21,  1911,  Dr. tells  me  that  the  shellac  con- 
tained wood  alcohol  which  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  illness  of  deceased 

and  also  witness  (the  first  workman)   both  being  affected  with  wood 

alcohol  poisoning  which  undoubtedly  caused  the  death  of  deceased.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  account  of  so  deplorable  an  acci- 
dent without  noting  some  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
prevention. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  preventing  injury  from  harmful  sub- 
stances, two  principal  means  are  to  be  considered,  one  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  harmless  for  the  harmful  substance,  the  other  the 
use  of  mechanical  means  to  eliminate  gases,  dust  or  fumes  evolved. 
Considering  the  first  possibility  with  reference  to  the  case  in  hand 
it  may  be  noted  that  shellac  varnish  used  for  varnishing  brewery 
vats  is  of  three  varieties,  that  made  with  wood  alcohol,  that  made 
with  denatured  alcohol  (which  may  contain  per  100  parts  of  grain 
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alcohol  not  over  10  parts  of  wood  alcohol  as  denaturant)  and  that 
made  with  grain  alcohol.  Whether  the  use  of  shellac  made  with 
denatured  alcohol  containing  9  per  cent  of  wood  alcohol  would 
free  the  work  from  danger  or  not  (it  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  vastly  safer  than  shellac  made  with  wood  alcohol  alone)  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  physicians  the  most  serious  harm  which 
could  be  anticipated  from  grain  alcohol  shellac  would  be  tem- 
porary intoxication.  In  a  word,  all  the  evidence  available  in- 
dicates that  a  practically  safe  substitute  for  the  harmful  sub- 
stance in  the  case  here  considered  is  available  and  is  actually  in 
use  in  some  breweries.  In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to 
mechanical  removal  of  fumes,  it  is  possible  to  use  either  a  fan 
or  an  exhaust  pipe  to  continuously  change  the  air  inside  the  vats 
when  being  varnished.  The  proof  of  this  is  simply  that  such  are 
actually  used  in  some  breweries  as  has  been  ascertained  by 
inquiry.  In  fact,  it  seems  clear  that  the  dangers  of  this  work, 
and  the  need  of  care  as  to  materials  and  artificial  ventilation,  are 
well  recognized  in  the  industry.  This  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  are  taken  from  a 
standard  technical  work  on  brewing.* 

Composition  of  Vabnish. 

Varnish  in  general  is  a  solution  of  shellac  in  either  grain  or  wood  alcohol 
of  good  purity,  or  in  a  mixture  of  these.  It  should  contain  about  three 
pounds  of  shellac  per  gallon.  An  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses 
made  by  the  Wahl-Henius  Institute  shows  the  shellac  content  to  be  40.2  per 
cent.  When  the  amount  is  above  this  the  varnish  must  be  thinned  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol  before  it  is  applied  so  as  to  obtain  a  proper  coating. 

Formerly  only  grain  alcohol  was  considered  the  proper  solvent  for  the 
shellac;  wood  alcohol  being  regarded  as  an  adulterant,  and  very  properly  so, 
since  it  was  never  free  from  impurities,  particularly  aldehydes,  acetones, 
ketones,  etc.,  which  are  mostly  poisonous  in  their  effect  on  the^  human  system. 
Later  efforts  succeeded  in  producing  a  highly  purified  wood  alcohol,  which 
may  be  obtained  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  Columbian  Spirits. 
Although  the  varnish  prepared  therefrom  meets  the  necessary  requirements, 
special  care  must  be  taken  to  have  inclosed  vessels,  which  are  to  be  coated  with 
it,  provided  with  good  ventilation,  since  the  vapors  of  even  such  highly 
rectified  wood  alcohol  may  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  men  intrusted 
with  this  work.  The  introduction  of  Columbian  Spirits  greatly  reduced  the 
cost  of  varnish^  since  it  is  much  lower  in  price  than  pure  grain  alcohol. 


^  American  Handy  Book  of  the  Brewing,  Malting  and  Auxiliary  Trades,  by 
Robert  Wabl,  Ph.D.,  and  Max  Henius,  Ph.D.  Wahl-IIenius  Institute,  Chicago, 
3d  edition,  1908. 
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By  the  recent  passage  of  the  denatured  alcohol  bill  the  employment  of 
denatured  alcohol  is  allowed  in  the  arts,  thus  doing  away  with  the  high 
tax  on  the  grain  alcohol  used  for  these  purposes.  The  original  receipt  for 
denaturizing  the  alcohol  was  to  add  10  parts  of  crude  wood  alcohol  and 
one-half  part  of  benzine  or  pyridin  to  100  parts  of  grain  alcohol.  At  the 
request  of  varnish  manufacturers  they  were  permitted  to  use  a  special 
denatured  alcohol  made  by  mixing  6  parts  of  wood  alcohol  with  100  parts 
of  grain  alcohol.  Such  alcohol,  being  cheaper  than  even  Columbian  Spirits^ 
is  now  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  brewers'  varnish.  Of 
the  many  varnishes  analyzed  by  the  Wahl-Henius  Institute  during  the  last 
year,  over  90  per  cent  contained  this  special  denatured  alcohol.  With  several 
exceptions,  which  contained  Columbian  Spirits  or  a  high  percentage  of  such, 

the  solvent  in  the  remaining  varnishes  was  pure  grain  alcohol. 

•  •••••••• 

Pure  grain  and  denatured  alcohol  varnishes  are  considered  superior  by 
many  brewers  on  account  of  their  slower  drying  qualities,  by  which  it  is 
claimed  a  denser  and  more  resisting  coating  is  obtained.  Others,  however, 
prefer  wood  alcohol  varnishes  on  the  ground  that  they  are  more  rapid  in  dry- 
ing, and  consequently  shorten  the  time  required  for  varnishing.  However, 
since  the  introduction  of  denatured  alcohol  varnishes,  such  are  now  mostly 
employed. 

Pbbcautions  During  Vabnishing. 

Besides  the  mechanical  precautions  above  mentioned  during  varnishing 
there  are  two  other  and  all-important  ones  to  be  observed,  viz. :  The  prev^- 
tion  of  dangerous  results  by  an  explosion,  or  the  inhalation  of  the  vapors  by 
the  workman. 

The  frequent  accidents  by  explosion  happening  while  varnishing  casks, 
which  are  sometimes  attended  with  loss  of  life  or  injuries  to  workmen,  are 
generally  due  either  to  carelessness  or  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  or  superintendent.  They  are  caused  by  the  vapors  of  the  alco- 
hol or  other  solvent  of  the  varnish  mixed  with  air  and  brought  in  oontact 
with  a  flame.  Vapors  of  alcohol,  benzine,  illuminating  gas,  etc.,  when  pure, 
will  burn  only  at  their  line  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  a  closed  vat  or  bar- 
rel, when  filled  with  these  vapors  only,  would  not  be  dangerous;  in  fact,  the 
vapors  would  extinguish  any  flame  suddenly  immersed  into  them.  The  lia- 
bility to  explosion  lies  in  the  fact  of  these  vapors  being  mixed  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  air  (oxygen),  thus  forming  a  highly  explosive  mixture. 

The  means  of  preventing  these  explosions  must  be  looked  for  in  either  of 
two  methods  —  namely,  in  avoiding  all  possibility  of  any  flame  coming  near 
these  mixed  vapors  and  air,  or  in  keeping  the  amount  of  vapors  in  very  small 
proportion  to  that  of  the  air  by  means  of  draft  or  forced  ventilation,  as  a 
trace  of  these  vapors  in  a  large  volume  of  air  is  not  explosive,  but  becomed  so 
only  when  larger  quantities  are  present. 

The  best  method  now  in  use  for  illuminating  the  interior  of  casks,  etc, 
during  varnishing,  is  by  means  of  an  incandescent  eleotric  light,  protected 
from  breakage  by  wire  guards.  But  breaking  of  the  lamps  may  still  occur, 
so  this  method  can  not  be  considered  absolutely  safe.  However,  if  proper 
care  is  observed,  when  employing  a  guarded  electric  light,  danger  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  question. 
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The  second  source  of  danger  to  the  workman  results  from  inhaling  the 
vapors  of  the  alcohol  of  the  varnish.  This  has  caused  serious  disablement, 
even  death,  and  most  of  these  detrimental  or  fatal  results  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  breathing  of  vapors  from  wood  alcohol,  especially  if  it  were  more  or 
less  impure. 

Commercial  wood  alcohol  contains  substances  of  a  more  injurious  character 
than  the  alcohol  itself,  principally  acetone  and  aldehyde. 

Grain  or  ethyl  and  varnish  makers'  denatured  alcohol,  owing  to  the  man- 
ner of  their  production,  are  obtained  in  purer  form,  and  their  higher  boiling 
point  makes  it  easier  to  free  them  from  more  volatile  admixtures. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  effects  of  the  vapors  of  grain  and 
wood  alcohols,  freed  from  all  impurities,  on  the  human  system,  it  is  found 
that  grain  alcohol  simply  intoxicates,  and,  if  inhaled  in  large  quantities, 
stupefies,  leaving  behind  no  serious  after-effects  —  at  least,  with  ordinary 
care.  Wood  alcoliol,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  more  toxic  influence,  the 
vapors  producing  nausea  and  vomiting;  furthermore,  they  may  affect  the 
eyesight.  In  several  instances  where  impure  wood  alcohol  was  employed  total 
blindness  has  resulted. 

The  methods  and  appliances  in  use  for  preventing  the  dangers  above  de- 
scribed are  principally  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  1,  to  place  the  light,  in  form 
of  an  isolated  lantern,  etc.,  outside  the  cask  and  illuminating  the  inside 
through  the  manhole;  2,  to  supply  the  workman  with  a  mask  or  hood,  sim- 
ilar to  a  diver's  helmet,  and  introduce  fresh  air  through  a  hose  leading  to 
the  helmet;  and,  3,  to  ventilate  the  cask  so  that  the  amount  of  inflammable 
and  injurious  vapor  is  always  below  the  danger  line. 

The  first  precaution  removes  the  danger  by  explosion,  but  not  the  danger 
of  poisoning  the  workman;  the  second  protects  the  workman  from  deadly 
fumes,  but  does  not  prevent  explosion,  while  the  last  guards  against  both 
contingencies.  The  second  can,  however,  be  easily  made  to  cover  both  con- 
tingencies, as  the  cask  can  readily  be  ventilated  by  a  branch  from  the  air 
hose  to  the  helmet.  Ventilation  of  the  cask  has  the  further  advantage  of 
causing  the  varnish  to  dry  more  rapidly  by  removing  the  air  saturated  with 
the  vapors  of  the  alcohol. 

Accidents. 

If,  despite  all  precautions,  an  accident  should  nappen  in  varnishing  — 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  however  —  the  first  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  injured  persons.  If  the  man's  clothes  have  caught  fire,  those  who  ap- 
pear first  on  the  scene  of  the  accident  should  not  waete  time  in  senseless  la- 
mentations, but  be  ready  with  active  assintance.  If  the  victim  tries  to  run 
around  he  should  be  thrown  to  the  ground  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  the  fire 
smothered  by  blankets  or  clothing.  If  the  person  has  suffered  serious  burns 
take  him  to  a  suitable  place  and  apply  a  mixture  of  lime  water  and  linseed 
oil,  putting  it  on  the  burns  and  covering  them  afterward  with  cotton.  In 
case  of  slighter  injuries,  dip  cotton  cloths  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or 
mix  scraped  Castile  soap  with  water  to  a  thick  mush  and  spread  on  linen  or 
cotton  cloth,  and  apply  to  the  burns  until  a  physician  can  be  had. 
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If  the  nuxiouB  gases  have  been  iiilialed  the  person  should  be  undressed  at 
once  and  cold  water  poured  over  him.  Then  lay  him  down  on  his  face,  turn 
liim  over  carefully  on  the  side,  then  back  on  the  face,  and  so  on  back  and 
forth.  This  sliould  be  done  quietly  but  steadily  about  fifteen  times  a  minute. 
The  object  is  this:  While  lying  on  the  face  the  chest  of  the  man  will  be 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  promotes  exhalation;  when  he  ie 
turned  on  the  side,  the  pressure  will  be  relieved  and  inhalation  accelerated, 
and  the  noxious  gases  thus  thrown  off. 

A  final  question  always  in  considering  prevention  is  how  to  in- 
sure use  of  the  available  preventive  measures,  whether  by  mean£ 
of  education  with  dependence  upon  private  humanitarian  or 
economic  motives,  or  by  state  action  with  recourse  to  compulsion 
if  necessary.  So  far  as  preventing  the  use  of  injurious  kinds  of 
shellac  in  brewery  vats  is  concerned  there  is  no  authority  of  law 
whatever  available  at  present.  With  reference  to  the  use  of 
artificial  ventilation,  the  question  may  arise  whether  the  case  is 
covered  by  section  86  of  the  Labor  Law.  With  reference  to 
gases  or  vapors  that  section  prescribes  that  if,  in  any  workroom 
of  a  factory,  "  gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other  impurities  that  may  be 
injurious  to  health  be  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process  carried  on  therein  the  room  must  be  ventilated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  harmless,  eo  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable." Aside  from  this  the  only  possible  provision  to  be  con- 
sidered would  be  the  general  ventilation  clause  in  the  same  sec- 
tion which  prescribes  that  the  "  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  fac- 
tory shall  provide,  in  each  workroom  thereof,  proper  and  sufficient 
means  of  ventilation."  There  would  seem  to  be  some  room  for 
question  whether  the  specific  terms  of  these  provisions  would 
permit  of  their  application  to  the  varnishing  of  brewery  vats. 
But  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  general  intent  of  the  pro- 
vision first  quoted  that  noxious  vapors  and  fumes  should  be 
eliminated  from  factories  where  practicable,  so  that,  if  the  law  in 
its  present  terms  is  inapplicable,  the  need  of  its  amendment  would 
seem  to  be  clear,  so  that  it  will  certainly  cover  such  conditions  as 
those  revealed  in  the  case  here  described. 

Aside  from  direct  compulsion  of  law  is  the  possible  indirect 
compulsion  which  may  lie  in  an  employer's  liability  for  dam- 
ages or  compensation  to  workman  in  such  cases.  Allusion  was 
made  above  to  the  fact  that  suits  were  brought  in  both  the  cases 
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here  described.  The  outcome  in  both  cases  was  settlement  out  of 
court  after  they  had  been  placed  on  the  calendar  for  trial.  The 
settlements,  however,  cost  the  firm,  or  the  insurance  company  with 
which  it  was  insured  against  liability  to  its  employees  and  which 
was  interested  in  the  settlements,  a  very  substantial  sum  in  each 
case.  This  result  is  not,  of  course,  conclusive  as  to  the  employer's 
liability  but  it  raises  at  least  a  presumption  of  such  liability  in 
this  case. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LABOR  LAWS  OF  1912. 

In  later  pages  may  be  found  the  text  of  the  New  York  labor 
laws  enacted  in  1912,  with  indication  of  changes  made  in  case  of 
amendments  of  existing  law.  In  the  following  notes  it  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  more  important  features  of  those  laws 
and  their  significance.  It  should  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  in 
general  there  are  included  in  the  Bulletin  presentation  of  laws 
only  those  which  have  to  do  specifically  with  the  interests  of 
wage  earners  as  such. 

Women  and  Kinors. 

WORKING   HOURS  IN  FACTORIES. 

The  most  important  single  labor  law  of  the  year  was  chapter 
539,  which  reduced  the  maximum  hours  of  work  in  factories  of 
women  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  male  minors  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  from  GO  to  54  per  week,  and  from  10  to  9 
per  day.  The  permissible  maximum  for  exceptions  in  daily 
hours  allowed  in  order  to  provide  a  half-holiday  on  one  day  in  the 
week,  or  for  irregularity  in  work,  is  at  the  same  time  reduced 
from  twelve  to  ten.  For  the  first  time,  however,  an  exception  to 
the  restrictions  upon  women's  hours  in  factories  is  made  for  a 
particular  industry.  The  canning  and  preserving  industry  is 
exempted  not  only  from  the  added  restriction  contained  in  this 
year's  law,  but  from  all  the  restrictions  upon  the  working  hours  of 
women  and  male  minors  over  sixteen  years  of  age  for  the  four 
months  from  June  15  to  October  il5  of  each  year. 

As  a  background  to  this  new  standard  as  to  women's  working 
hours  in  factories  an  historical  summary  of  previous  New  York 
laws  on  the  subject  is  presented  below.  The  sixty-hour  week 
was  established  as  the  legal  standard  by  the  first  law  in  188G, 
and  was  continued  until  the  law  of  1912,  but  from  1886  to  1899 
applied  only  to  women  under  21  years  of  age.  In  1899  it  was 
extended  to  women  over  21  as  well  as  those  below  that  age. 
Changes  of  some  importance  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  exceptions  permitted,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  stricter 
definition  and  limitation  of  such  exceptions. 
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HurrOBICAL  SUMMABT  OF  RUTRICTIONS  UPON  LCNOTH  OP  HOUBS  OT  WOUSN  AND  MlNORS  IN  NsW 

York  Factobt  Laws. 

MAXIMUM 
AQB  or  PBBSONS  APFBCTBD.       BOUB8  PBB — 

Ybab  and  Law.    FemaloB.        Male  minora.      Week.  Day.  Ezoeptionfl. 

1886,  Ch.  409. .     Under  21..     Under  18 60     To  make  noeo— ary  repaira. 

1880.  Ch.  660. .     Under  21 . .     Under  18 60        10    To  make  repaira  neoeaaary  to  avoid 

■hutrdown  of  eetabiiehment. 
Longer  dally  hours  to  make  short 
day  on  Saturday. 

1800,  Ch.  308..     Under  21..     Under  18 60        10    Longer  daily  houn  to  make  shor: 

day  on  Saturday,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  10  per  day. 

1890.  Ch.  102..     All  ages...     Under  18 60        10    Longer  daUy  houn  to  make  short 

day  on  Saturday,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  10  per  day. 

1003.  Ch.  184. .     Over  16*. .     From  16  to  18*.         60        10    Longer  daily  houra  to  make  short 

day  on  Saturday,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  per  week  or  an  average 
of  10  per  day. 

1007,  Ch.  507..     Over  16...     From  16  to  18..         60        10    Ix)nger  daily  hours  regularly  on 

five  days  to  make  a  short  day  on 
the  sixth,  or  irregularly  on  three 
days,  but  not  over  12  on  any  day 
or  60  in  a  week. 

1012.  Ch.  530. .     Over  16. ..     From  16  to  18..         54  0    Longer  daily  houra  regularly  on 

five  days  to  make  a  short  day  on 
the  sixth,  or  irregularly  on  three 
days,  but  not  over  10  on  any  day 
or  54  in  a  week. 
Canning  and  preserving  industry 
wholly  exempted  from  June  15 
to  October  15. 
*  Beginning  with  the  act  of  1903  the  houra  of  children  under  16  have  b<  en  separately  regulated, 

being  limited  in  that  year  to  54  per  week  and  9  per  day,  and  further  restricted  by  Ch.  286  of  the 

Laws  of  1907  to  48  per  week  and  8  per  day. 

In  the  enactment  of  the  54r-hour  law  New  York  allies  herself 
with  a  movement  toward"  a  limit  of  less  than  60  hours  per  week 
for  women  in  factory  employments  which  had  attained  consider- 
able proportions  in  other  states  prior  to  this  year,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  table  below.  Summarizing  briefly,  fourteen  states  have 
set  a  limit  below  60  hours  a  week  for  women  in  factories.  Such 
limit  is  58  hours  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Minnesota  and  New 
Hampshire;  66  in  Rhode  Island;  55  in  New  Jersey  and  Wis- 
consin; 54  in  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Utah;  and  48 
(or  8  per  day)  in  California  and  Washington. 
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T4B1JD  Sbowxno  thb  Lboal  Lmrr  or  Houbs  fob  Womii  m  FA.CTOuaa  nr  1911  zx  Au.  8tath 
iM  Wbich  Such  Ldht  was  Bblow  00  pbb  Wbbk. 

LBOAI.LIMZT 
TBAK  WHBN         OT  BOUBB 

PBBSBNTUMIT   / *       '     > 

WAS  Per      Per        indubtbibs  tm  wmoR  bxcbptiomb  abb 

8TATB.  bbtablbbbbd.    day.    week. 


California 1911 8        48    Where   periehable   fndt  and  TccetabLe  are 

oared  for. 

CoDDCctiout 1909 10        68 

Maioo 1909 10        68    Where  materials  or  products  are  penahable. 

Maaaaohusettii 1911 10        54    In  wiinnnnl  industries  58  hours  per  week  aie 

permitted,  but  the  aTersge  hours  in  a  year 

must  not  exceed  54. 

Michican 1909 9        54    Fruit  and  vegetable  oanneries. 

Minnesota 1909 10        58 

Missouri* 1009 54 

New  Hampshire. .. .     1907 91      58 

New  Jersey 1892 10        55    Fruit  eanning  and  slasB  (aotoiias. 

Ohio 1911 10        54    Canneries    and    preparation   of    peririiable 

Cooda. 

Rhode  Island 1009 10        56 

Utah 1911 9        54    Those  handling  materials  liable  to  spoiL 

Washington 1911 8        ..     Handting  of  periahabls  fruit,  Tccetables  or 

fish. 
Wisconsin 1911 10        55 

*  In  cities  over  5.000  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  controversy  in  connection  with  the  bill 
in  its  course  through  the  legislature  was  the  exemption  allowed 
the  canning  industry  during  the  summer  season.  There  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  general  standard  of  hours  established 
by  the  new  law  is  ever  likely  to  be  lowered.  But  that  controversy 
over  exemptions  is  likely  to  be  continued  seems  to  be  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  memorandum  filed  by  the  governor  in  connection 
with  his  approval  of  the  bill,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  intent  of  this  bill  was  to  carry  out  the  sugja^stion  made  in  mj 
message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1912,  wherein  I  stated: 

Modern  industry,  with  its  endless  specialization  and  the  speeding  up 
which  naturally  follows,  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  female  worker. 
The  only  relief  possible  lies  either  in  prohibiting  female  labor  under  such 
circumstances,  or  in  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  generally. 
The  latter  seems  to  me  the  wiser  course. 

It  is  beyond  cavil  or  conjecture  that  ten  hours  of  work  under  abnormal 
conditions  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  women  and  children.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  is  a  constantly  growing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  reduction 
of  hours  of  manual  labor  with  a  view  of  conserving  the  health  of  the 
operatives  and  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  worker. 

Many  trade  associations,  whose  membership  is  large,  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  urging  remedial  legislation  which  will  lighten  the  physical  burdens 
of  women  toilers.  It  seems  eminently  desirable  that  New  York  State,  with 
its   vast    industries;   employing   four    hundred   thousand   fcjflde^peratiyeB, 
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should  at  least  co-operate  with  other  States  that  have  enaicted  laws  reducing 
the  hours  of  labor  per  week  from  a  total  of  sixty  hours  to  fifty-eight,  fifty- 
six  and  fifty-four  hours  per  week.  It  is  true  that  various  so-called  seasonail 
industries  are  required,  from  the  nature  of  their  product,  to  accomplish  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  work  during  certain  parts  of  the  year.  This  is 
notably  so  in  the  canning,  candy  and  textile  industries.  In  this  respect  the 
bill  contains  defects  which  should  be  remedied.  If  it  is  wise  to  exempt  one 
industry  from  its  limitations,  it  is  only  fair  to  similar  industries  operated 
under  speciaJ  conditions  with  seasonal  periods  of  extreme  pressure,  that 
some  latitude  should  be  accorded. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  very  great  improvement  in  the  surround- 
ings of  factory  operatives.  Tliese  improvements  make  for  better  health  and 
better  conditions  of  light  and  air.  Factories  are  now  well  ventilaited  in 
the  warm  season  and  adequately  heated  in  cold  weather,  so  that  the 
factory  room  is  often  even  as  comfortable  as  the  homes  of  operatives. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  employees  to  work  a  greater  number  of  hours 
per  day  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  greater  income  should  under  proper 
restrictions  receive  careful  consideration.  While  this  measure  will  undoubt- 
edly require  readjustment  to  new  conditions,  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  therefore  approve  the  bill,  with  the  hope  that  a  future 
session  of  the  Legislature  will  make  the  improvements  suggested  herein. 

(Signed)  John  A.  Dix. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AFTER  CHILDBIRTH 

A  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  working  women, 
long  familiar  in  European  legislation,  appears  in  chapter  331 
which  prohibits  the  employment  in  factories,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments and  workshops  of  any  female  within  four  weeks  after 
childbirth.  Massachusetts,  which  enacted  a  similar  prohibition 
in  1911,  is  the  only  other  state  which  has  such  a  law.  The 
Massachusetts  statute  also  prohibits  work  for  a  fixed  period  before 
childbirth  as  do  the  leading  industrial  nations  of  Europe,  except 
England  whose  statute  is  similar  to  that  of  New  York. 

Child  Labor. 
An  important  step  forward  is  taken  in  the  state's  child  labor 
laws  by  chapter  333  which  adds  physical  examination  by  a  physi- 
cian to  evidence  of  age  and  education  as  necessary  conditions  for 
securing  certificates  of  emplo\Tnent  for  factory  work  by  children 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Prior  to  1903  no  test  of  the 
physical  fitness  of  such  a  child  for  work  in  a  factory  was  required 
except  that  the  officer  issuing  its  employment  certificate  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  child  "  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work 
which  he  intends  to  do.''    How  he  should  satisfy  himself  on  this 
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point  was  not  specified.  In  1903  this  requirement  was  amplified 
so  as  to  require  that  the  officer  ehould  satisfy  himself  that  the 
child  "  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age, 
and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically  ahle  to  perform  the 
work  which  it  intends  to  do/'  -and  it  was  further  specified  that 
'^  in  doubtful  cases  such  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health."  This  year's  law 
takes  the  important  steps  of  (1)  extending  the  requirement  of 
medical  examination,  which  must  be  "  a  thorough  physical  exami- 
nation," to  every  case,  and  (2)  providing  for  some  supervision 
of  such  examinations  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  latter 
is  provided  by  the  requirement  that  the  record  of  examination  is 
to  be  made  on  a  blank  to  be  furnished  by  the  oonmiissioner  of 
labor  and  shall  set  forth  such  facts  concerning  "  the  physical  con- 
dition and  history  of  the  child  "  as  the  conunissioner  may  require, 
and  a  duplicate  shall  be  filed  with  him. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  year's  amendment  as  to  children's 
labor  certificates  applies  only  to  factories.  The  requirements 
as  to  certificates  for  mercantile  employments,  which  last  year 
were  identical  with  those  for  factory  work,  were  not  aflfected  by 
chapter  333. 

Sanitation  and  Safety. 
Substantial  progress  toward  making  work  places  sanitary  and 
safe  for  those  employed  therein  is  marked  by  a  number  of  the 
laws  of  1912.    With  one  exception  (chapter  219)  all  these  have 
to  do  with  conditions  in  factories. 

SANITATION. 

Chapter  334  extends  to  all  factories  without  restriction  the 
power  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  enforce  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  contagious  diseases  by  the  summary  method  of 
attaching  the  "unclean"  label  to  articles  manufactured  under 
unclean  or  unsanitary  conditions  or  exposed  to  contagious  diseases, 
which  heretofore  could  be  used  only  in  tenant  factories  and  in  the 
case  of  forty-one  specified  articles  manufactured  in  such  factories. 
This  law  is  calculated  to  protect  the  health  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, AS  well  as  of  workers  in  factories.  An  act  wholly  for  the 
health  of  workers  is  to  be  seen  in  chapter  336,  which  is  notable  as 
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the  first  Now  York  law  specifically  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  in- 
dustrial poisoning  the  menace  of  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations.  It  is  already  clear 
that  one  of  the  chief  means  of  entrance  of  poisonous  substances 
into  the  system  is  through  the  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  by 
reason  of  unclean  hands  or  the  eating  of  food  in  work  places 
where  such  substances  are  used.  In  some  cases  also  poisons  may 
be  absorbed  through  the  skin.  Chapter  336,  therefore,  requires 
that  workers  in  all  factories  where  poisonous  substances  are  used, 
or  harmful  fumes,  dust  or  gases  are  given  off,  must  be  pro\'ided 
with  washing  facilities  which  shall  include  hot  water  and  indi- 
vidual towels.  Employees  are  forbidden  to  take  food  into  the 
workrooms  of  such  establishments,  or  to  remain  in  them  during 
meal  time,  and  employers  are  required  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  enabling  employees  to  take  their  meals  elsewhere.  This  pro- 
vision as  to  meals,  it  should  be  noted,  applies  not  only  to  factories 
but  also  to  mercantile  establishments,  commercial  institutions  and 
any  other  establishment  or  work  place  where  poisonous  substances 
are  used,  or  injurious  fumes,  dust  or  gases  exist. 

SAFETY. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  fire  hazards  in  factories  since 
last  year's  tragedy  in  the  factory  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Com- 
pany bore  fruit  in  the  enactment  of  five  statutes  of  1912  designed 
to  diminish  these  hazards.  Chapter  332  requires  the  installation 
of  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  in  every  factory  building  over 
ninety  feet  in  height  in  which  wooden  flooring  or  wooden  trim 
is  used,  and  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  people  are  regu- 
larly employed  above  the  seventh  floor.  The  Chief  of  the  Npw 
York  City  Fire  Department  has  stated  that  there  would  have  boon 
no  loss  of  life  in  the  Triangle  Waist  Company  fire  had  such  a 
•system  been  in  use.  Chapter  330  requires  a  fire  drill  to  be  con- 
ducted at  least  once  every  three  months  in  every  factory  rr^gii- 
larly  employing  twenty-five  persons  above  the  srrouud  floor. 
Chapter  329  requires  that  fire-proof  receptacles  shall  be  provided 
in  all  factories  for  all  inflammable  waste  materials.  All  gas 
lights  must  be  enclosed  so  as  to  provide  protection  from  the  open 
flame,  and  smoking  in  factories  is  prohibited. 
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Tho  enforcement  of  the  three  laws  just  mentioned  lies  with 
the  state  fire  marshal  outside  of  New  York  City,  and  with  the 
fire  commissioner  in  that  city.  By  chapter  453  last  year's  law 
establishing  and  regulating  the  office  of  state  fire  marshal  is  con- 
siderably amended.  Among  the  changes  thus  made  there  are  of 
especial  interest  here,  a  new  provision  enabling  the  fire  marshal 
to  prosecute  the  owner  of  a  factory  or  other  building  who  has 
failed  to  install  exits  or  fire  escapes  in  accordance  with  tlie 
marshal's  orders,  and  new  sections  giving  him  jurisdiction  over, 
and  regulating,  the  manufacture,  storage  and  handling  of  ex- 
plosives. Chapter  458,  amendatory  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  strengthens  the  powers  of  the  fire  commissioner  by 
authorizing  him  to  make  arrests  and* serve  criminal  process  in 
cases  arising  under  laws  or  ordinances  relating  to  fire  prevention. 

The  law  for  the  safety  of  workers  in  compressed  air  was 
amended  by  chapter  219.  The  principal  changes  made  by  thii> 
amendment  are  (1)  a  differentiation  between  work  done  in  tunnels 
and  work  in  caissons  with  allowance  of  decompression  in  case  of 
the  latter  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  for  timuels  the  restrictions  for 
the  latter  remaining  as  they  formerly  were  for  both  kinds  of  work ; 
(2)  requirement  of  the  presence  of  a  medical  officer  at  the  work 
only  at  necessary  times,  instead  of  at  all  times  as  before;  (3) 
increase  of  the  period  of  absence  from  work  not  requiring  medi- 
cal examination  upon  resumption  of  work,  from  three  to  ten  days ; 
(4)  stricter  requirement  as  to  installation  and  care  of  instni- 
ments  showing  the  air  pressure  to  which  workers  are  subjected ; 
and  (5)  new  req\iirements  of  at  least  two  air  pipes  leading  to  the 
place  of  work  and  of  an  independent  wire  for  electric  lights 
therein.  The  first  three  changes  indicated  above  manifestly 
relax  the  former  regulations  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  understood 
that  these  changes  were  acceptable  to  the  representatives  of  the 
organized  caisson  workers  as  well  as  to  employers.  The  ground 
given  for  the  modification  of  the  time  of  decompression  in  caisson 
work  as  compared  with  tunnel  work  is  the  much  smaller  size  of 
the  decompression  lock  used  in  caisson  work,  not  permitting  so 
many  workers  to  be  accommodated  therein  at  once  and  so  requir- 
ing more  time  for  all  to  pass  through. 
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investigation  of  factoeies. 
Of  the  fifteen  laws  noted  above,  no  less  than  eight  (chapters 
329  to  336  inclusive)  were  formally  recommended  by  the  special 
commission  appointed  under  chapter  661  of  the  Laws  of  1911 
to  investigate  conditions  affecting  the  health  and  safety  of  work- 
ers in  factories  in  first  and  second  class  cities.*  This  more  or 
less  direct  fruit  of  the  commission's  work  last  year  gives  added 
interest  to  chapter  21  of  this  year's  laws,  which  continues  the  life 
of  the  commission  for  another  year  (report  is  to  be  made  by 
January  15,  1913),  extends  the  scope  of  its  investigations  to  all 
factories  throughout  the  state,  and  to  mercantile  establishments 
as  well,  and  appropriates  $60,000  for  its  work,  last  year's  appro- 
priation having  been  only  $10,000. 

Workmen's  CompenMtion. 

The  legislature  of  1912  took  the  necessary  first  step  toward 
removing  by  amendment  of  the  state  constitution  the  obstacle  to 
a  direct  compulsory  workmen's  compensation  law  which  was  re- 
vealed by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1911  holding 
unconstitutional  the  act  passed  in  1910.  Amendments  were  pro- 
posed in  the  legislature  of  1911  but  none  were  passed.  That 
passed  this  year  (one  of  two  which  were  proposed)  is  reprinted 
in  following  pages.  Under  the  requirements  of  section  1  of 
article  14  of  the  st^te  constitution,  the  amendment  must  be  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  1913  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  which  can  hardly  be  done  before  the  fall  of  next  year, 
so  that  the  passage  of  any  compensation  law  dependent  upon  this 
amendment  of  the  constitution  cannot  be  accomplished  until 
1914. 

This  amendment  of  the  state  constitution  would  not,  of  course, 
affect  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  compensation  law 
under  the  Federal  constitution  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  held  the  act  of  1910  unconstitutional  under 
both  the  Federal  and  state  constitutions.t  But  there  has  been  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  might, 
not  agree  with  the  New  York  Court,  and  would  uphold  such  a 
law  under  the  Federal  constitution.     It  was  impossible  to  carry 

*  See  September.  1911.  Bulletin,  pp.  368  and  394. 
t  See  March,  1911.  Bulletin,  p.  67. 
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the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  last  year  because 
the  federal  judiciary  act  forbids  a  case  to  be  taken  to  that  couit 
for  determination  of  its  constitutionality  as  regards  the  constitvr 
tion  of  the  United  States,  if  the  highest  court  in  a  given  state 
has  previously  declared  the  act  to  be  violative  of  the  constitution 
of  that  state. 

Employment  Agencies. 
Chapter  261  amends  the  provisions  of  the  General  Business 
Law  governing  the  licensing  of  emplojTnent  agencies  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  relicensing  of  a  person  whose  license  has  been  revoked, 
after  a  period  of  three  ye-ars,  whereas  before  the  relicensing  of 
such  a  person  was  forbidden. 

Immigrant  Labor. 

Three  laws  of  1912  amend  the  Labor  Law  or  the  Penal  Law 
with  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration. 
Chapter  543  removes  the  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  special 
investigators  in  that  Bureau;  enlarges  the  Bureau's  power  to 
ascertain  the  need  of,  and  to  establish  and  supervise  classes  for, 
the  instruction,  of  aliens,  empowers  it  to  enter  labor  camps  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection,  to  inspect  immigrant  lodging  places, 
and  to  issue  subpo&nas,  and  extends  its  power  of  hearing  com- 
plaints to  those  against  any  person  or  corporation.  Chapter  383 
amends  the  Penal  Law  so  as  to  make  violation  of  article  10-a  of 
the  Labor  Law,  which  is  the  law  regulating  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustries and  Immigration,  a  misdemeanor,  in  imiformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Law  concerning  other  bureaus  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Chapter  337  makes  it  discretionary  instead 
of  mandatory  upon  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  require  a  bond 
for  the  license  of  an  immigrant  lodging-house  keeper. 

The  above  mentioned  acts  are  given  in  full  in  later  pages. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  two  other  laws  of  1912  concerning  the 
interests  of  immigrants,  not  here  reproduced.  These  include 
chapter  321  to  prevent  frauds  in  sales  of  building  lots  and  chap- 
ter 429  which  repeals  an  obsolete  provision  of  the  Greater  New 
York  charter  for  the  licensing  of  "  bookers  "  of  immigrant  pas- 
sengers, such  business  now  being  otherwise  regulated. 
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Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws. 

The  increased  attention  paid  to  the  problem  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  labor  laws  in  New  York  State  is  evident  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  two  years.  In  1911,  the  maximum  force  of 
factory  inspectors  specified  by  law  was  increased  from  60  to  85. 
By  chapter  168  of  the  Laws  of  1912  the  number  was  further  in- 
creased to  125  thus  more  than  doubling  the  specified  force  within 
two  years.  The  increase  of  40  made  by  this  year's  law  is  in 
number  of  inspectors  of  the  second  grade,  with  annual  salary  of 
$1,200. 

The  change  made  by  chapter  158  is  in  maximum  number  of 
inspectors  which  may  be  appointed  as  has  always  been  specified 
in  the  factory  law.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature 
have  not  always  been  sufficient  to  make  the  maximum  number  of 
inspectors  actually  available.  But  as  an  index  of  the  legislative 
intent  as  to  the  active  field  force  for  enforcement  of  the  factory 
laws,  the  growth  in  the  specified  maximum  number  of  inspectors 
from  year  to  year  since  the  establishment  of  factory  inspection 
service  in  1886  is  of  interest  and  may  be  seen  in  the  table  below. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  chief  inspector,  his  assistants,  or 
oflfice  force,  nor  the  medical  inspector. 

MAxmvu  NuifBBR  or  Factobt  Inspxctora  Spbcifibd  in  Nbw  York  Laws. 

BPECinSD  MAXllfUM 
NtmBXR  or  InBPXCTORS.  BPBCinXD  BALA.BIB8. 


Thereof  Annuat       Number  in 

Total.        women.  Grades.  salarj'.      each  grade. 


1886,  Ch.  400 ....  

1887,  Ch.  402 8       ....  Ungraded.. 

1800,  Ch.  308 16         8  Ungraded.. 

1803.  Ch.  173 24        10  Ungraded.. 

1806,  Ch.  001 20        10  Ungraded.. 

1807.  Ch.  416 36        10  Ungraded.. 

1800.  Ch.  102 50        10  Ungraded.. 

1007.  Ch.  505 60        10  1st 

2nd 

8id 

1011.  Ch.  720 85  15    Ist 

2nd 

3nl 

4th 

6th 

1012.  Ch.  158 125  20    Ist 


2nd. 
Srd. 
4th. 
5th. 


$1,000 

1.000 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

1.200 

1.000 

1.200 

1,500 

6 

1.000* 

1,200 

50 

1.500 

30 

2,500 

8 

3,500t 

1 

1,000* 

1.200 

00 

1.600 

30 

2.500 

8 

3.500t 

1 

*  No  further  appointments  in  this  grade  after  October  1, 1011.     f  Must  be  a  mechanical  engineer- 
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Two  other  laws  of  19'12  are  intended  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  factory  inspection.  Chapter  335  requires  the  registration  of 
every  factory  with  the  commissioner  of  labor.  This  statute,  which 
is  similar  to  that  in  force  in  European  countries,  is  designed  to 
aid  the  inspectors  in  locating  new,  as  well  as  existing,  factories 
without  having  to  depend  upon  inquiry  or  chance.  Chapter  382 
permits  the  commissioner  of  labor,  or  his  duly  authorized  subordi- 
nate, to  summon  any  one  found  violating  the  Labor  Law  before 
a  magistrate  without  the  formality  of  filing  information  and  ap- 
plying for  a  warrant  of  arrest.  Appeal  to  the  courts  to  enforce 
compliance  with  orders  may  thus  be  much  more  expeditious. 

Appropriations  for  Labor  Department. 

The  total  amount  appropriated,  by  the  legislature  of  1912  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
was  $380,140,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  year  1011-12  of  $61,200,  or  an  increase  over  the  appro- 
priations for  the  corresponding  year  of  1910-11  of  $152,970.63. 

In  the  following  table  is  a  comparison  in  detail  of  the  appro- 
priations for  this  and  next  year. 

Appropriations,  Labor  Department,  Years  Ending  Sbptbiibbb  30. 

1912.  1913. 


Salaries: 

Officials 

Graded  employees: 

2d  grade 

4th  grade. . . 

5ih  grade 

6th  grade... 
7th  grade... 
8th  grade... 
9th  grade... 
10th  grade... 
11th  grade... 
12th  grade... 

Total... 
Traveling  ezpeoses: 

Commissioner. . . . 

Others 

Printing 

Office  expenses 

Grand  Total . 


Total 

Total 

Number  of 

salaries  or 

Number  of 

salaries  or 

positions. 

amount. 

positions. 

amount. . 

12 

$35,600 

11 

$35,900 

1 

480 

1 

480 

3 

2,160 

8 

5,760 

19 

15.900 

25 

22.500 

82 

93,200 

92 

110,000 

36 

60.750 

44 

65.400 

3 

6.400 

5 

9.000 

1 

2.000 

4 

8.000 

3 

7,200 

4 

9.600 

8 

20,000 

8 

20.000 

1 

3.600 

1 

3.500 

169 

$236,190 

192 

$290,140 

1.200 
50,000 

1.000 

50.000 

10,700 

15.000 

20.850 

24.000 

$318,940 

$380,140 

^  ■  ■  ■    ■ 
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EXECUTIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  TEXT  OF 
LABOR  LAWS  OF  1913. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  LABOR  IN  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF 
GOVERNOR  DIX,  1012. 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  Labob  Laws. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  situation  created  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  declaring  unconstitutional  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  of 
1910.  In  view  of  the  wonderful  development  and  growth  in  all  forms  of 
business,  with  consequent  changes  in  conditions  of  labor  and  the  increased 
riirics  incident  to  many  employments,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  principle 
of  compulsory  compensation  for  all  industrial  accidents  cannot  fairly  be 
questioned. 

The  trend  of  enlightened  public  opinion  upon  this  subject  is  reflected  in 
the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  and  American  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  reason 
of  its  commanding  position  industrially,  to  occupy  the  foreground  with  regard 
to  this  most  important  social  and  industrial  question.  There  should  be  on 
our  part  no  hesitancy  about  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
to  our  working  population  the  protection  of  an  effective,  yet  rational,  Com- 
pensation Law. 

The  Constitution  of  our  commonwealth,  according  to  the  decision  above 
mentioned,  prevents  the  doing  of  average  justice  to  those  who  by  their  toil 
contribute  to  our  material  well-being  and  growth,  and  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  injured  in  the  course  of  their  labor.  The  Constitution,  there- 
fore, should  be  so  amended  as  to  clothe  the  Legislature  with  power  to  pro- 
vide by  proper  means  the  relief  that  labor  is  entitled  to  receive.  The  adoption 
of  such  an  amendment  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended. 

The  advisability  of  amending  the  Labor  Law  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  in  factories  may  well  be  considered.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
ten  hours'  work  under  abnormal  conditions  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  women. 
Modem  industry  with  its  endless  specialization  and  the  speeding  up  which 
naturally  follows,  it  is  said,  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  female  worker. 
The  only  relief  possible  lies  either  in  prohibiting  female  labor  in  such  cir- 
cumstances or  in  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  generally. 
The  latter  seems  to  me  the  wiser  course. 

The  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  women  workers  against  those  who  would 
unduly  profit  by  their  labor  is  plain.  It  may  be  said  that  a  sudden  change 
from  the  order  of  things  that  now  prevails  in  our  industrial  establishments 
would  be  very  harmful.  I  do  not  think  the  change  would  be  at  all  serious. 
Neighboring  States  have  assumed  the  risks  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  to  nine  per  day  without  unhappy  results.  In  any  case  I  feel  that  com- 
mercial interest  should  not  outweigh  the  humane  aspects  of  this  subject.  I 
commend  this  matter  to  your  serious  attention. 
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My  attention  hag  been  called  to  the  need  of  more  thorough  inspection  and 
regulation  of  bakeries  in  New  York  city.  An  examination  of  the  Labor  Law 
convinces  me  that  its  provisions  are  sufficiently  broad  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  proper  sanitary  conditions  in  such  establishments.  The  need  is 
not  more  law,  but  more  frequent  inspection  and  a  rigid  use  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Places  where  articles  of  food 
are  manufactured  should  be  inspected  every  month.  The  necessary  force 
of  inspectors  should  be  provided  to  do  this  work.  It  is  idle  to  enact  correc- 
tive statutes  without  providing  adequately  for  their  enforcement. 

Factoby  Investigating  Commission. 

The  Legiriature  of  1911  authorized  the  creation  of  a  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  conditions  under  which  manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  the  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  class  with  a  view  to  recommending  legislation  that 
would  more  adequately  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  employed  in  the  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
State,  and,  generally,  to  improve  the  conditions  of  toil.  The  proximate 
cause  of  the  creation  of  the  Commission  was  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  City  of  New  York  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  lives. 

The  Commission  has  held  numerous  sessions  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
State,  and  a  large  amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  experts  of  the  Commission  inspections  have  been  made  of  a  large 
number  of  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the  State 
and  valuable  statistical  information  ga/thered. 

From  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  it  is  quite  clear  that  remedial 
legislation  is  necessary  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  and  to  properly 
safeguard  the  lives  of  the  workers  in  factory  buildings,  and  that  much  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  methods  of  inspection  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  possibly  by  a  system  of  registration  and  licensing,  which  will 
be  to  the  gi*eat  advantage  and  improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  those 
working  therein. 

Testimony  was  given  before  the  Commission  showing  that  in  one  city  of  the 
State  manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  30,000  tenement  houses.  It  appeared 
that  this  manufacturing  was  carried  on  by  men,  women  and  often  very  young 
children,  who  manufactured  various  articles  (some  of  them  food  products) 
in  the  places  where  they  ate  and  slept.  It  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  control  the  employment  of  very  young  children  in  this  work,  many  of 
whom  were  kept  from  attending  school  because  of  the  need  or  anxieties  of 
their  parents. 

This  situation  presents  a  problem  which  affects  not  only  the  worker  in 
the  tenement  house  himself,  but  the  general  public  which  uses  these  manu- 
factured articles.  The  Commission  has  been  able  to  ascertain  only  a  few 
of  the  facts  with  reference  to  this  important  subject  during  its  brief  exist- 
ence. The  subject  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  so  that  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  legislation  governing  this  matter  may  be  submitted. 

I  firmly  believe  that  everything  should  be  done  which  will  safeguard  the 
life  of  every  working  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  State.  Humanitarian 
instincts'  and  economic  motives  demand  that  every  possible  step  be  taken  to 
check  disease  and  accidents  now  so  widespread  among  0|i|^^jti||^^iiig  P^pl^C 
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The  State's  supervision  and  protection  of  the  workers  within  its  bounds 
should  be  regular  and  systematic  and  not  merely  the  aftermath  of  some 
terrible  catastrophe  which  miglift  have  been  averted  by  proper  diligence. 

It  is  clear  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Commission,  in  the  short  time 
at  its  disposal,  to  complete  its  labors,  although  its  members  have  worked 
most  diligently  and  energetically,  and  I^,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  Legislature 
that  the  time  of  the  Commission  be  extended  at  least  one  year  and  that  suffi- 
cient appropriation  be  made  to  meet  its  necessary  expenditures. 

It  appears  that  conditions  in  manufacturing  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  shown  in  the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  exist  in  other  cities  and 
localities  of  the  State,  and  that  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  State  and 
all  establishments  where  workingmen  and  workingwomen  are  employed. 

TEXT  OF  LABOR  LAWS  OF    1912. 

[Arranged  in  cbronolot?ioal  order  of  enactment  as  Indicated  by  chapter  numbers. 

In  the  case  of  acts  which  make  changes  in  existing  law,  new  matter  introduced  Is 

printed  in   italic  type   and  old   matter  omitted    \n  enclosed   in  brackets.      Acts   con- 
taining only   new   matter  are   in   lioman   type   throughout.] 

Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  article  one  of  the  constitution,  relating  to  laws 

for  the  security  and  protection  of  the  lives,  health  or  safety  of  employees. 

Section  1.  Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  article  one  of  the 
constitution  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  section,  to  be  section 
nineteen,  to  read  as  follows: 

{  10.  Nothing  contained  in  this  constitution  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  lives, 
health,  or  safety  of  employees;  or  for  the  payment,  either  by  employers, 
or  by  employers  and  employees  or  otherwise,  either  directly  or  through  a 
state  or  other  system  of  insurance  or  otherwise,  of  compensation  for  injuries 
to  employees  or  for  death  of  employees  resulting  from  such  injuries  without 
regard  to  fault  as  a  cause  thereof,  except  where  the  injury  is  occasioned  by 
the  willful  intention  of  the  injured  employee  to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death 
of  himself  or  of  another,  or  where  the  injury  results  solely  from  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  injured  employee  while  on  duty;  or  for  the  adjustment,  determina- 
tion and  settlement,  with  or  without  trial  by  jury,  of  issues  which  may  arise 
under  such  legislation ;  or  to  provide  that  the  right  of  such  compenssftion,  and 
the  remedy  therefor  shall  be  exclusive  of  all  other  rights  and  remedies  for 
injuries  to  employees  or  for  death  resulting  from  such  injuries;  or  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  such  compensation  for  death  shall  not  exceed  a  fixed  or 
determinable  sum;  provided  that  all  moneys  paid  by  an  employer  to  his 
employees  or  their  legal  representatives,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  any 
of  the  laws  herein  authorized,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  proper  charge  in  the  cost 
of  operating  the  business  of  the  employer. 

I  2.  Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  the  foregoing  amendment  be 
referred  to  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  of  senators 
and  in  conformity  with  section  one,  article  fourteen  of  the  constitution,  be 
published  for  three  months  previous  .to  the  time  of  such  electioiu-^  , 
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Chapter  21. 
An  Act  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven,  entitled  ''An  act  to  create  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  under  which  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class  in  this  state,  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor,"  in  relation  to  extending  the  time  of  the  commission  within 
which  to  make  a  report  to  the  legislature,  and  also  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  of  the  commission  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  three  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  conunlssion  to 
investigate  the  conditions  under  which  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class  in  this  state,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor," 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  3.  Such  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  together  with 
its  recommendations,  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
JaniMry  [February],  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  [twelve]. 

§  2.  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  such  commission  shall, 
pursuant  to  such  act,  have  power  throughout  the  state  to  investigate  manu- 
facturing conducted  in  buildings  or  elsewhere,  and  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions in  mercantile  establishments  generally. 

§  3.  The  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  needed,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hundred  and 
sixty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  and  this  act,  payable 
by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  on  the  order  of  the  chair- 
man of  such  commission. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  March  6. 

Chapter  158. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  factory  inspectors. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  sixty-one  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

I  61.  Factory  inspectors.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  appoint  from 
time  to  time  not  more  than  [eighty-five]  one  hundred  and  ttoenty-flve  persons 
as  factory  inspectors,  not  more  than  [fifteen]  twenty  of  whom  shall  be  womeo, 
and  who  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time.  The  factory  inspectors  may 
be  divided  into  five  grades,  but  not  more  than  thirty  shall  be  of  the  third 
grade,  and  not  more  than  eight  shall  be  of  the  fourth  grade  and  not  more 
than  one  shall  be  of  the  fifth  grade.    Each  inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall 
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receive  an  annual  Balary  of  one  thouHand  dollars,  each  of  the  second  grade 
an  annual  8alar\'  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  and  each  of  the  third 
grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  There  shall  be 
after  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  no  further  appointments  in 
the  first  grade  and  no  vacancies  in  the  first  grade  shall  be  filled.  There  may 
be  at  any  time  nut  to  exceed  [fifty]  ninety  persons  in  the  second  grade.  Each 
inspector  of  the  fourth  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  Each  inspector  of  the  fifth  grade  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Each  inspector  of  the  fifth 
grade  shall  be  a  mechanical  engineer. 

f  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  5. 

Chapter  219. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  the  use  of  compressed  air  in 

caissons,  tunnels  and  other  works,  and  laborers  employed. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-four-a  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four-b  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the 
consolidated  laws,"  are  hereby  amended  to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

§  134-a.  Hours  of  labor.  All  work  in  the  prosecution  of  which  tunnels, 
caissons  or  other  apparatus  or  means  in  which  compressed  air  is  employed  or 
used  shall  be  conducted  subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  regulations: 
When  the  air  pressure  in  any  compartment,  caisson,  tunnel  or  place  in  which 
men  are  employed  is  greater  than  normal  and  does  not  exceed  twenty-eight 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  no  employee  shall  oe  permitted  to  work  or  remain 
therein  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours  and  shall  only  be 
permitted  to  work  under  such  air  pressure  provided  he  shall  during  such 
period  return  to  the  open  air  for  an  interval  of  at  least  thirty  consecutive 
minutes,  which  interval  his  employer  shall  provide  for.  When  the  air  pressure 
in  any  such  compartment,  caisson,  tunnel  or  place  shall  exceed  twenty-eight 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  aliall  not  equal  thirty-«ix  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  no  employee  sliall  be  permitted  to  work  or  remain  therein  more  than 
six  liours,  such  six  hours  to  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  three  hours  each, 
with  an  interval  of  at  least  one  hour  between  each  such  period.  When  the  air 
pressure  in  any  such  compartment,  caisson,  tunnel  or  place  shall  equal  thirty- 
six  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  shall  not  equal  forty-two  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  no  such  employee  shall  be  permitted  to  work  or  remain  therein 
more  than  four  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours,  such  four  hours  to  be  divided 
into  periods  of  not  more  than  two  hours  each,  with  an  interval  of  at  least 
two  hours  between  each  such  period;  when  the  air  pressure  in  any  such 
compartment,  caisson,  tunnel  or  place  shall  equal  forty- two  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  and  shall  not  equal  forty-six  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  no  em- 
ployee shall  be  permitted  to  work  or  remain  therein  more  than  three  hours 
in  any  twenty-four  hours,  such  three  hours  to  be  divided  into  periods  of  not 
more  than  ninety  minutes  each,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  three  hours 
between  each  such  period;  when  the  air  pressure  in  any  such  compartment, 
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caisson,  tunnel  or  place  shall  equal  forty-six  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and 
shall  not  equal  fifty  pounde  to  the  square  inch,  no  employee  shall  he  permitted 
to  work  or  remain  therein  more  than  two  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours, 
such  two  hours  to  be  divided  into  periods  of  one  hour  each,  with  an  interval 
of  not  less  than  four  hours  between  each  such  period;  no  employee  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  in  any  compartment,  caisson,  tunnel  or  place  where  the 
pressure  shall  exceed  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  except  in  case  of 
emergen^.  No  person  employed  in  work  in  compressed  air  shall  be  permitted 
by  his  employer  or  by  the  person  in  charge  of  eald  work  to  pass  from  the 
[lock]  place  in  which  the  work  is  being  done  to  atmosphere  of  normal  preasare, 
without  passing  through  an  intermediate  lock  or  stage  of  deeompression, 
which  said  decompression  shall  be,  where  the  work  is  being  done  in  tunn^^ 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  every  two  minutes  unless  the  pressure  shall  be 
over  thirty-six  pounds,  in  which  event  the  decompression  ehall  be  at  the  rate 
of  one  x>ound  per  minute;  and  tohich  said  decompression  shall  he,  ichere  the 
toork  is  being  done  in  caissons,  at  the  following  rates: 

Where  pressure  is  not  over  ten  pounds  per  square  inch  the  time  of  de- 
compression shall  he  one  minute;  where  pressure  is  over  ten  pounds  per  square 
inch,  but  does  not  exceed  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  tims  of  decom- 
pression shall  he  two  minutes;  when  pressure  is  over  fifteen  pounds  per 
square  inch,  hut  does  not  ewceed  twenty  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  time  of 
decompression  shall  he  five  minutes;  when  pressure  is  over  twenty  pounds 
per  square  inch,  hut  does  not  eaceed  twenty -five  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 
time  of  decompression  shall  he  ten  minutes;  when  pressure  is  over  twenty- 
five  pounds  per  square  inch  hut  *hut  does  not  exceed  thirty  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  time  of  decompression  shall  be  twelve  minutes;  when  pressttre  is 
over  thirty  pounds  per  square  inch,  hut  does  not  ewceed  thirty-six  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  time  of  decompression  shall  he  fifteen  minutes;  when  pressure 
is  over  thirty-six  pounds  per  square  inch,  hut  does  not  exceed  forty  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  time  of  decompression  shall  be  twenty  minutes;  when 
pressure  is  over  forty  pounds  per  square  inch^  hut  does  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  time  of  decompression  shall  he  twenty-five  minutes. 

All  necessary  in-struments  shall  be  attached  to  [fitted  in]  all  caissons  and 
air  locks  showing  the  actual  air  pressure  [prevailing]  to  which  men  employed 
therein  are  subjected  and  which  instruments  shall  he  accessible  to  and  in 
charge  of  a  competent  person  who  shall  not  he  employed  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  tioenty-four  hours. 

I  134-b.  Medical  attendance  and  regulations.  Any  person  or  corporation 
carrying  on  any  tunnel,  caisson  or  other  work  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
[tunnels,  caissons  or  other  apparatus  or  means  in  which  compressed  air  is 
employed  are  used  shall]  men  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  com- 
pressed air,  shall,  while  such  men  are  so  employed,  also  employ  and  keep  in 
employment,  [during  the  prosecution  of  such  work  at  the  place  where  it  is 
being  carried  on]  one  or  more  duly  qualified  persons  to  act  as  medical  officer 
or  oflScers  who  shall  be  in  attendance  at  all  necessary  times  while  such  work 
is  in  progress  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer  and  strictly  enforce 
the  following: 

(a)  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  compressed  air  until  after 
he  shall  have  been  examined  by  such  medical  officer  and  reported  by  such  officer 


•  So  in  the  original. 
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to  the  peraon  in  charge  thereof  ae  found  to  be  qualified,  physically,  to  engage 
in  Buch  work. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  absence  from  work,  by  an  employee  for  [three]  ten  or 
more  saeeessive  days  for  any  cause,  he  shall  not  resume  work  until  he  shall 
have  been  re-examined  by  the  medical  officer  and  his  physical  condition  re- 
ported as  hitherto  provided  to  be  such  as  to  permit  him  to  work  in  com- 
pressed air. 

(c)  No  person  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  compressed  air. 

(d)  No  person  not  having  previously  worked  in  compressed  air  shall  be 
permitted  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  his  employment  to  work  for 
longer  than  one-half  of  a  day  period  as  provided  in  section  one  hiudred  and 
thirty-four-a  and  after  so  working  shall  be  re-examined  and  not  permitted  to 
work  in  a  place  where  tKe  preesure  is  in  ewcess  of  fifteen  pounds  unless  his 
physical  condition  be  reported  by  the  medical  officer  as  heretofore  provided 
to  be  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  such  work. 

(e)  After  a  person  has  been  employed  continuously  in  compressed  air  for 
a  period  of  three  months  he  shall  be  re-examined  by  the  medical  officer  and 
he  shall  not  be  allowed,  permitted  or  compelled  to  work  until  such  examination 
has  been  made  and  he  has  been  reported  as  heretofore  provided  as  physically 
qualified  to  engage  in  compressed  air  work. 

(f)  The  said  medical  officer  shall  st  all  times  keep  a  complete  and  full 
record  of  examinations  made  by  him,  which  record  shall  contain  dates  on 
which  examinations  were  made  and  a  clear  and  full  description  of  the  person 
examined,  his  age  and  physical  condition  at  the  time  examined,  also  the 
statement  as  to  the  time  such  person  has  been  engaged  in  like  employment. 

(g)  Properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  dressing  rooms  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  all  employees  in  compressed  air  which  shall  contain  lockers  and 
benches  and  shnll  be  open  and  accessible  to  the  men  during  the  intermission 
between  shifts.  Buch  rooms  shall  be  provided  with  baths,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  service  and  a  proper  and  sanitary  toilet. 

(h)  A  medical  lock  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  connection  with 
all  work  in  compressed  air  as  herein  provided.  Such  lock  shall  be  kept 
properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated  and  shall  contain  proper  medical  and 
surgical  equipment.  Such  lock  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  certified  trained  nurse 
selected  hy  the  medical  officer,  who  shall  he  qualified  to  render  temporary 
relief. 

I  2.  Said  chapter  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  two  new  sections, 
to  be  known  as  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty -four-d  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four-e,  to  read  as  follows: 

I  134-d.  All  work  in  the  prosecution  of  which  tunnels,  cahtons  or  other 
apparatus  or  means  within  which  compressed  wir  is  employed  shall  have  at 
least  two  air  pipes  or  lines  connected  at  aU  times  and  in  perfect  working 
condition. 

i  134-0  Wherever  electricity  is  used  as  lighting  apparatus  the  light  supplied 
for  the  shaft  leading  to  the  caisson  or  tunnel  or  other  apparatus  wherein  the 
men  are  aciually  at  work  shall  he  supplied  from  a  different  wire  from  the 
lights  which  are  located  at  the  point  wherein  the  men  are  actually  working 
under  air. 

i  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

Approved  April  8.  r^  1 
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Chapter  261. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  general  bnsiness  law,  in  relation  to  the  reUcensing  of 

employment  agencies. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , 
do  enact  aa  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  three  of  section  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  of 
chapter  twenty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act 
relating  to  general  business,  constituting  chapter  twenty  of  the  eonsolidated 
laws/'  as  amended  by  chapter  seven  hundred  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

3.  Complaints  against  any  auch  licensed  person  shall  be  made  orally  or  in 
writing  to  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses,  or  be  sent  in  an  affidavit 
form  without  appearing  in  person,  and  reasonable  notice  thereof,  not  less 
than  one  day,  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  said  licensed  person  by  serving 
upon  the  licensed  person  either  personally  or  by  leaving  the  same  with  the 
person  in  charge  of  his  office,  a  concise  statement  of  the  faots  constituting 
the  complaint)  and  a  hearing  pursuant  to  the  powers  granted  to  the  mayor 
or  commissioner  of  licenses  as  provided  in  section  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  shall  be  had  before  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  within  one  week 
from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  complaint  and  no  adjournment  shall  be 
taken  for  a  period  longer  than  one  week.  A  daily  calendar  of  all  hearings 
shall  be  kept  by  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  and  shall  be  posted  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  his  public  office  for  at  least  one  day  before  the  date  of 
Buch  hearings.  The  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  shall  render  his  decision 
within  eight  days  from  the  time  the  matter  is  finally  submitted  to  him.  Said 
mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such  complaints 
and  hearings.  The  said  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  may  refuse  to 
issue  and  shall  revoke  any  license  for  any  good  cause  shown,  within  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  this  article  and  when  it  is  shown  to  the  satistaction 
of  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  that  any  licensed  person  is  guilty 
of  any  immoral,  fraudulent  or  illegal  conduct  in  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  said  business,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  or  the  commissioner  of 
licenses  to  revoke  the  license  of  such  person;  but  notice  of  the  charges  shall 
be  presented  and  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given  said  licensed  person  to 
defend  himself.  Whenever  said  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  shall  refus*. 
to  issue  or  shall  revoke  the  license  of  an  employment  agency,  said  determina- 
tion may  be  reviewed  by  certiorari.  Whenever  for  any  cause  such  license  is  re- 
voked, said  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses  shall  not  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  such  revocation  issue  another  license  to  said  licensed  person 
or  his  representative  or  to  any  person  with  whom  he  is  to  be  associated  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  employment,  help  or  engagements.  In  the  absence  of 
the  commissioner  of  licenses,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  licenses  may  conduct 
hearings  and  act  upon  applications  for  licenses,  and  revoke  such  licenses. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  11. 
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Chapter  S29. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  fire  preyention  in  factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one 
of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereb^r  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new 
section,  to  be  section  eighty-three-c,  to  read  as  foUows: 

I  83-c  Fire  proof  receptacles;  gas  jets;  smoking.  1.  Every  factory  shall 
be  provided  with  properly  covered  fire  proof  receptacles,  the  number,  style 
and  location  of  which  shall  be  approved  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  fire 
commissioner,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  There  shall  be 
deposited  in  such  receptacles  all  inflammable  waste  materials,  cuttings  and 
rubbisb.  No  waste  materials,  cuttings  and  rubbish  shall  be  permitted  to 
acoumulate  on  the  floors  of  any  factory  but  shall  be  removed  therefrom  not 
less  than  twice  each  day.  All  such  waste  materials,  cuttings  and  rubbish  shall 
be  entirely  removed  from  a  factory  building  at  least  once  in  each  day. 

2.  All  gas  jets  or  ligbts  in  factories  shall  be  properly  enclosed  by  globes, 
wire  cages  or  otherwise  properly  protected  in  a  manner  approved  in  the  city 
of  New  York  by  the  fire  commissioner  of  such  city,  and  elsewhere,  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor. 

3.  Smoking  in  a  factory  is  prohibited.  A  notice  of  such  prohibition  stating 
the  penalty  for  violation  thereof  shall  be  posted  on  every  floor  of  such  factory 
in  English  and  also  in  such  other  language  or  languages  as  the  fire  commis- 
sioner of  the  city  of  New  York  in  such  city,  and  elsewhere,  the  state  fire 
marshal,  shall  direct.  The  fire  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
such  city,  and  elsewhere,  the  state  fire  marshal  ehall  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  subdivision. 

I  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  April  15. 

Chapter  330. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  fire  drills  in  factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty -one 
of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section, 
to  be  section  eighty-three- a,  to  read  as  follows: 

I  83-a.  Fire  drills.  In  every  factory  in  which  more  than  twenty-five 
persons  are  regularly  employed  above  the  ground  or  first  floor  a  fire  drill 
of  the  occupants  of  such  building  shall  be  conducted  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  flre  department  or  one  of 
its  officers.    Appropriate  rules  and   regulations   to  make  effective  this  pro- 
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vision  shall  be  prepared  for  the  city  of  New  York  hy  the  fire  oommiasioner  of 
such  city,  and  for  other  parts  of  the  state,  by  the  state  fire  m&rsbaL  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  posted  on  each  floor  of  every  factory  to  which 
they  apply.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  flre  oommiaioner  of  such  city, 
€Uid  elsewhere,  the  state  fire  marshal  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
this  section. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  15. 

Chapter  331. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  prohibited  employment  of 

females  in  certain  cases. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repretented  in  Senate  and  AeeemhUf, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  con- 
solidated laws,*'  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto,  after  section  ninety- 
three,  a  new  section,  to  be  section  ninety-three-a,  to  read  €ls  follows: 

§  93-a.  Employment  of  females  after  childbirth  prohibited.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  owner,  proprietor,  manager,  foreman  or  other  person  in 
authority  of  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment,  mill  or  workshop  to 
knowingly  employ  a  female  or  permit  a  female  to  be  employed  therein  within 
four  weeks  after  she  has  given  birth  to  «  child. 

I  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  15. 

Chapter  332. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  antomatic  sprinklers. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one 
of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new 
section,  to  be  section  eighty-three-b,  to  read  as  follows : 

§  83-b.  Automatic  sprinklers.  In  every  factory  building  over  seven  stories 
or  over  ninety  feet  in  height  in  which  wooden  flooring  or  wooden  trim  Is 
used  and  more  than  two  hundred  people  are  regularly  employed  above  th% 
seventh  floor  or  more  than  ninety  feet  above  the  ground  level  of  such  building, 
the  owner  of  the  building  shall  install  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  approved 
as  to  form  and  manner  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  fire  oommiasioner  of 
such  city,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  state  fire  marshal.  Such  installation  shall 
be  made  within  one  year  after  this  section  takes  effect,  but  the  fire  com- 
missioner of  the  city  of  New  York  in  such  city  and  the  state  fire  marshal 
elsewhere  may,  for  good  cause  shown,  extend  such  time  for  an  additional 
year.  A  failure  to  comply  with  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  as  pro- 
vided by  section  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  penal  law  and  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  also  be  enforced  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  fire 
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commisaioner  of  such  city  in  the  manner  provided  by  title  three  of  chapter 
fifteen  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  and  elsewhere  by  the  state  fire 
marshal  in  the  manner  provided  by  article  ten-a  of  the  insurance  law. 

I  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  15. 

Chapter  333. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  emplojrment  of  minors. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  (e)  including  the  ensuing  final  paragraph  of 
section  seventy-one  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of 
the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(e)  Physicians'  certificates.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  only,  in  case  appli- 
cation for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  shall  be  made  to  such 
officer  by  a  child's  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  who  alleges  his  inability  to 
produce  any  of  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of 
this  section,  and  if  the  child  is  apparently  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age, 
such  officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application  signed  by  the  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  of  such  child  for  physicians'  certificates.  Such  application  shall 
contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of  birth,  €Uid  present  residence  of 
such  child,  together  with  such  further  facts  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  de- 
termining the  age  of  such  child.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  for  not  less 
than  ninety  days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians'  certifi- 
cates, for  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  statements  contained  therein,  and 
in  case  no  facts  appear  witliin  such  period  or  by  such  examination  tending  to 
discredit  or  contradict  any  material  statement  of  such  application,  then  and 
not  otherwise  the  officer  may  direct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for 
physical  examination  before  two  physicians  officially  designated  by  the  board 
of  health,  and  in  case  such  physicians  shall  certify  in  writing  that  they  have 
separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their  opinion  such  child  is  at 
least  fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer  shall  accept  such  certificates  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  age  of  such  child  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  In 
case  the  opinions  of  such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  ex- 
amined by  a  third  physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  such  child. 

Such  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  subdivision  (a) 
in  preference  to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent  subdivision  and  shall  not 
accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by  any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he 
shall  receive  and  file  in  addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing 
that  no  evidence  of  age  specified  in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions 
of  this  section  can  be  produced.  Such  affidavit  shall  contain  the  age,  place  and 
date  of  birth,  and  present  residence  of  such  child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken 
before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  administer  such  oath  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a 
fee  therefor.  Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child 
further  has  personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined  by  the  officer 
issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  such  officer  shall,  after  making  such  examin- 
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ation,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read  and 
legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  Englieh  language  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the 
normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  [In  doubtful  cases 
such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  or 
department  of  health.]  Every  such  employment  certificate  shall  be  signed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  bj  the  child  in  whose  name 
it  is  issued.  In  every  case,  before  an  employment  certificate  is  issued,  such 
physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  department  or 
board  of  health,  who  shall  make  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  the  child 
and  record  the  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose  by 
the  stctte  commissioner  of  labor  and  shall  set  forth  thereon  such  facts  con- 
cerning the  physical  condition  and  history  of  the  child  as  the  commissioner  of 
labor  may  require, 

i  2.  Section  seventy-five  of  such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  to  read  ad 
follows: 

§  75.  Report  of  certificates  issued.  The  board  or  department  of  health  or 
health  commissioner  of  a  city,  village  or  town,  shall  transmit,  between  the 
first  and  tenth  day  of  each  month,  to  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued,  to- 
gether toith  a  duplicate  of  the  record  of  the  physical  examination  of  all  sueh 
children  made  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

{  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Immediately. 

Approved  April   15. 

Chapter  334. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  in  respect  to  unclean  factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neto  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly ^ 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  ninety-five  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,'*  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  95.  Unclean  [tenant]  factories.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  evi- 
dence of  contagious  disease  [present]  in  any  [tenant]  factory  [in  which  any 
of  the  articles  enumerated  in  section  one  hundred  hereof  are  manufactured, 
altered,  repaired  or  finished]  he  shall  affix  to  any  [such]  articles  therein 
exposed  to  such  contagion  a  label  containing  the  word  "unclean"  and  shall 
notify  the  local  board  of  health,  who  may  disinfect  such  articles  and  thereupon 
remove  such  label.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  that  [any  of  the 
articles  specified  in  said  section  in]  any  workroom  or  factory  [in  a  tenant 
factory  which]  is  foul,  unclean,  or  unsanitary,  he  may,  after  first  makinir 
and  filing  in  the  public  records  of  his  office  a  written  order  stating  the  reasons 
therefor,  affix  to  [such]  any  articles  therein  found  a  label  containing  the  word 
"  unclean."  No  one  but  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  remove  any  label  so 
affixed;  and  he  may  refuse  to  remove  it  until  such  articles  shall  have  been 
removed  from  such  factory  and  cleaned,  or  until  such  room  or  rooms  shall 
have  been  cleaned  or  made  sanitary. 

{  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  15.  ^  , 
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Chapter  335. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  registration  of  fattories. 

The  People  of  ike  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enaet  as  follows: 

flection  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one 
of  the  consolidated  laws/'  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  immediately 
preceding  section  seventy  a  new  section,  to  be  section  sixty-nine,  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  69.  Reciatration  of  factories.  The  owner  of  every  factory  shall  register 
such  factory  with  the  state  department  of  labor,  giving  the  name  of  the  owner, 
his  home  address,  the  address  of  the  business,  the  name  under  which  it  is 
carried  on,  the  number  of  employees  and  such  other  data  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  may  require.  Such  registration  of  existing  factories  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  after  this  section  -takes  effect.  Factories  hereafter  estab- 
lished shall  be  so  registered  within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of 
business.  Within  thirty  days  after  a  change  in  the  location  of  a  factory 
the  owner  thereof  shall  file  with  the  commissioner  of  labor  the  new  address 
of  the  business,  together  with  such  other  information  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  may  require. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  15. 

Chapter  336. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  washing  facilities  and  eating 
in  factories  producing  or  using  poisonous  substances. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly , 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws/'  as  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  88.  Drinking  water,  wash-room  and  water-closets.  In  every  factory  there 
shall  be  provided  at  all  times  for  the  use  of  employees,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
clean  and  pure  drinking  water.  Such  water  shall  be  supplied  through  proper 
pipe  connections  with  water  mains  through  which  is  conveyed  the  water  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  or,  from  a  spring  or  well  or  body  of  pure  water;  if 
such  drinking  water  be  placed  in  receptacles  in  the  factory,  such  receptacles 
shall  be  properly  covered  to  prevent  contamination  and  shall  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  at  frequent  intervals.  In  every  factory  there  shall  be  provided  and 
maintained  for  the  use  of  employees,  suitable  and  convenient  wash-rooms, 
adequately  equipped  with  sinks  and  proper  water  service ;  and  in  all  factories 
where  lead,  arsenic  or  other  poisonous  suhsta/nces  or  iniurioiis  or  noxious 
fumes,  dust  or  gases  are  present  as  an  incident  or  result  of  the  business  or 
processes  conducted  by  such  factory  there  shall  be  provided  vmshing  facilities 
which  shall  include  hot  water  and  individual  towels.  Where  females  are 
employed,  dressing  or  emergency  rooms  shall  be  provided  for  their  use;  each 
such  room  shall  have  at  least  one  window  opening  to  the  outer  air  and  shall 
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be  encloeed  by  means  of  solid  partitions  or  walls.  In  brass  and  iron  foundries 
suitable  provision  shall  be  made  and  maintained  for  drying  the  working 
clothes  of  persons  employed  therein.  In  every  factory  there  shall  be  provided 
suitable  and  convenient  water-closets  for  each  sex,  in  such  number  as  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  may  determine.  Such  water-closets  shall  be  properly 
bcreened,  lighted,  ventilated  and  kept  clean  and  sanitary;  the  enclosure  of 
each  closet  shall  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  and  free  from  all  obscene  writing 
or  marking.  The  water-closets  used  by  females  shall  be  entirely  separated 
from  those  used  by  males  and  the  entrances  thereto  shall  be  effectively 
screened.  The  water-closets  shall  be  maintained  inside  the  factory  whenever 
practicable  and  in  all  cases,  when  required  by  the  commisnoner  of  labor. 

§  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  addiiig  thereto,  after  section  eighty- 
nine,  a  new  section,  to  be  section  eighty-nine-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

S  89-a.  Prohibition  against  eating  meals  in  certain  workrooms.  A'o 
employee  shall  take  or  he  pemUtted  to  take  any  food  into  a  room  or  apartment 
in  a  factory,  mercantile  eatdblishment,  mill  or  workshop,  commercial  institu- 
tion or  other  establishment  or  vDorking  place  where  lead,  arsenic  or  other 
poisonous  substances  or  injurious  or  noxious  fumes,  dust  or  gases  ewist  in 
harmful  conditions  or  are  present  in  harmful  quantities  as  an  incident  or 
result  of  the  business  conducted  by  such  factory,  commercial  eetablishinent, 
mill  or  workshop,  commercial  institution  or  other  establishment  or  ioorking 
place;  and  notice  to  the  foregoing  effect  shall  be  posted  in  each  such  room,  or 
apartment.  No  employee,  unless  his  presence  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  business,  shall  remain  in  any  such  room,  apartment  or  enclosure 
during  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  and  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  and 
maintained  by  the  employer  for  enabling  employees  to  take  their  meale  else- 
where in  such  establishment. 

S  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  mneteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

Approved  April  16. 

Chapter  337. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  bonds  of  immigrant  lodging 

places. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  one  of  section  one  hundred  and  fifty-six-a  of  chapter 
thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,'' 
as  added  by  chapter  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  No  person  shall  hereafter,  directly  or  indirectly,  own,  conduct  or  keep 
an  immigrant  lodging  place  without  having  first  obtained  from  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  a  license  therefor.  Before  receiving  such  license  the 
applicant  therefor  shall  file  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  in  such  form  as 
he  may  prescribe,  a  statement  verified  by  such  applicant,  or  if  said  applicant 
is  a  corporation,  by  one  of  its  officers,  designating  the  location  of  the  im- 
migrant lodging  place  for  which  a  license  shall  be  requested,  and  specifying 
the  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  received  by  said  applicant  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year  preceding  such  application  at  the  place  for  which  a  license 
is  sought,  or  if  no  business  shall  have  previously  been  conducted  at  said  place 
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the  maximum  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  which  it  will  accommodate. 
With  such  application  there  shall  be  presented  to  the  commissioner  of  labor 
proof  of  the  good  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  and  in  case  such  applicant 
is  a  corporation,  of  its  officers,  and  in  addition  thereto,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with 
two  or  more  sureties  or  of  a  surety  company  approved  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  conditioned  that  the  'obligator  shall  obey  all  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  to  such  immigrant  lodging  place  prescribed  by  any  lawful  authority, 
and  that  such  'obligator  shall  discharge  all  obligations  and  pay  all  damages, 
loss  and  injuries  which  shall  accrue  to  any  person  or  persons  dealing  with 
such  licensee,  by  reason  of  any  contract  or  other  obligation  of  such  licensee  or 
resulting  from  any  fraud  or  deceit,  conversion  of  property,  oppression,  ex- 
cessive charges,  or  other  wrongful  act  of  said  licensee  or  of  his  servants  or 
agents  in  connection  with  the  business  ik>  licensed.  Where  the  number  of 
boarders  or  lodgers  specified  in  said  application  shall  not  exceed  ten  persons 
the  penalty  of  said  bond  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars,  where  it  shall  be  more 
than  ten  and  less  than  fifty  persons  it  shall  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  where  the  number  shall  be  more  than  fifty  it  shall  be  five  hundred  dollars. 
Any  person  aggrieved  may  bring  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of  such  bond 
in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  On  the  approval  of  the  application 
for  said  license  and  of  the  bond  filed  therewith  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
issue  a  license  authorizing  the  applicant  to  own,  conduct  and  manage  an 
immigrant  lodging  place  at  the  place  designated  in  the  application  and  to 
be  specified  in  the  license  certificate.  For  such  license  the  applicant  shall 
pay  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  fee  of  five  dollars  where  the  number  of 
boarders  or  lodgers  stated  in  the  application  does  not  exceed  ten,  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars  where  such  number  exceeds  ten  and  does  not  exceed  fifty,  and  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  dollars  where  such  number  exceeds  fifty.  Such  license  shall  not 
be  transferable  without  the  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  nor  authorize 
the  conduct  of  an  immigrant  lodging  place  on  any  other  premises  than  those 
described  in  the  application.  Such  license  shall  be  renewable  annually  on 
the  payment  of  a  fee  based  on  the  maximum  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers 
received  by  the  licensee  at  the  place  licensed  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
commissioner  of  labor  shall  keep  a  book  or  books  in  which  the  licenses  granted 
and  the  bonds  filed  shall  be  entered  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  license,  the  name  or  names  of 
the  principals,  the  place  where  the  business  licensed  is  to  be  transacted,  the 
names  of  the  sureties  upon  the  bond  filed  and  the  amount  of  the  license  fee 
paid  by  the  licensee. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

(Approved  April  15. 

Chapter  382. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  powers  of  the  conunisaioiier 

of  labor  and  his  assistants. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follotos: 

Section   1.  Subdivision  one  of  section  forty-three  of  chapter  thirty-six  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor. 


•  So  In  the  original. 
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constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws/'  as  amended  by 
chapter  five  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

1.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  his  deputies  and  their  assistants  and  each 
special  agent,  [deputy]  confidential  agents,  factory  inspector,  mine  inspector, 
tunnel  inspector,  chief  investigator,  special  investigators,  mercantile  Inspector, 
or  deputy  mercantile  inspectors  may  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in 
matters  relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  may  also  serve  process 
in  criminal  actions  arising  thereunder. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  15. 

Chapter  383. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to  vioUtiona  of  proTisiona  of 
labor  law  concerning  the  bureau  of  industries  and  fnunigration. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Secticm  1.  Section  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  chapter  eighty-«ight 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  lawsy"  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  after  subdivision  seven,  a  new  subdivision  to  be 
subdivision  seven-a  thereof,  to   read  as  follows: 

7-a.  The  provisions  of  article  ten-a  of  the  labor  law  relating  to  the  bureau 
of  industries  and  immigration; 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  16. 

Chapter  429. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  by  repealing  section  three 

hundred  and  forty-eight  thereof. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  three  hundred  and  forty-eight*  of  the  Greater  Xew 
York  charter,  as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sirty-six  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  16. 

Chapter  453. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  insurance  law,  in  relation  to  atate  fire  marahaL 

The  People  of  the  State  of  -Vc?r  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  ten-a  of  chapter  thirty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  insurance  corporations,  con- 
stituting chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  inserted  by 
chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


, 

*  Section  348  anthorlzcd  the  police  board  to  grant  licenses  to  persona  engafed  ia 
booking  emisraDt  paBsensera,  etc. 
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ARTICLE  lO-a. 

State  Fibe  Mabshaju 

Section  350.  Office   <^    state    fire   mar&hal    established;    appointment;    term; 
salary. 

351.  Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal. 

352.  Deputies. 

353.  Assistant  officers. 

354.  Duties  of   [the]   assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal   to  investi- 

gate the  cause  and  origin  of  all  fires  and  explosions, 

355.  Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  and  assistants  to  inspect  [prop- 

erty] public  buildings. 
366.  [Powers]     Duties  of  the  state  fire   marshal   [deputies]   and  as- 
sistants   to  inspect   other  property, 

357.  [Records.]     Inspection  of  steam  boilers, 

358.  [Annual  report.]     Definition  of  etvpHosives. 

359.  [Witnesses.]      Regulations    regarding    quantity,    distance    from 

buildings,  et  cetera, 

360.  [Duties  of  district  attorney.]     Explosives,  where  kept, 
301.  [Compensation  of  assistants.]     Magazines  classified, 

362.  [Penalties.]     Caps  not  kept  in  magazines, 

363.  Reports  of  inspection  to  be  made  and  certificate  of  compliance, 

364.  Transportation, 

365.  Record  of  sales. 

366.  Exceptions. 

367.  Fire  arms. 

368.  Penalties  regarding  explosives. 

369.  Powers  of  state  fire  marshal,  deputies  and  assistants, 

370.  Records. 

371.  Annual  report. 

372.  Witnesses. 

373.  Duties  of  district  attorney. 

374.  Compensation  of  assistants. 

375.  Penalties. 

Section  350.  Office  of  state  fire  marshal  established;  appointment;  term; 
salary.    [Unchanged.] 

I  351.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  fire  marshal  to  enforce  all  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  state,  [and  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,]  and  the  regulations  made  hereunder,  except  in  cities 
having  over  one  million  inhabitants,  as  follows: 

1.  The  prevention  of  fires; 

2.  The  storage,  sale  or  use  of  combustibles  and  explosives; 

3.  The  installation  and  maintenance  of  automatic  or  other  fire-alarm 
systems  and  fire  extinguishing  equipment; 

4.  The  inspection  of  steam  boilers; 

5.  The  construction,  maintenance  and  regulation  of  fire  escapes; 

6.  The  means  and  adequacy  of  exit,  in  case  of  fire,  from  factories,  asylums, 
hospitals,  churches,  schools,  halls,  theatres,  amphitheatres  and  all  other  places 
in  which  numbers  of  persons  work,  live,  or  congregate  from  time  to  time 
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for  anjv  purpose  and  the  institution  and  supervision  of  fire  drills  in  such 
premises; 

7.  The  suppression  of  arson  and  investigations  of  the  cause,  origin  and 
circumstances  of  fires  and  explosions, 

§  352.  Deputies.  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  appoint  a  first  deputy  fire 
marshal,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
second  deputy  fire  marshal  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  [three]  five 
thousand  dollars.  Each  such  deputy  shall  also  be  paid  his  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  oflQce.  The  state 
fire  marshal  shall  also  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  other  clerks  and  assist- 
ants as  shaU  be  needed  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  case 
of  the  absence  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  or  his  inability  from  any  caufie  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  such  duties  shall  devolve  upon  the  first 
deputy  state  fire  marshal ;  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  state  fire  marshal 
and  the  first  deputy  state  fire  marshal,  or  their  inability  from  any  cause  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  their  office,  such  duties  and  powers  shall 
devolve  upon  the  second  deputy  state  fire  marshal. 

§  353.  Assistant  officers.  All  municipal  fire  marshals  in  those  municipali- 
ties having  such  officers,  and,  where  no  such  officer  exists,  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department  of  every  incorporated  city  or  village  in  which  a  fire  depart- 
ment is  established,  the  president  or  like  senior  officer  of  each  incorporated 
village  in  which  no  fire  department  exists,  and  the  clerk  of  each  organized 
town  without  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  village  or  city,  shall  be,  by  virtue 
of  such  office  so  held  by  them,  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  and  subject 
to  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  this  article  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  directions  of  the  state  fire  marshal  in  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
hereof. 

Immediately  upon  taking  office  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  prepare  in- 
structions to  the  assistants  designated  herein  and  forms  for  their  use  in  the 
reports  required  by  this  article  and  cause  them  to  be  printed  and  sent,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  this  article,  to  each  such  officer  located  in  this  state. 

S  354.  Duties  of  the  assistants  to  the  state  fire  marshal  to  investigate  the 
cause  and  origin  of  all  fires  and  explosions.  The  assistants  to  the  state  fire 
marshal  as  defined  in  the  preceding  section  shall  investigate  the  cause,  origin 
and  circumstances  of  every  fire  or  eofplosion  occurring  in  any  city,  village  or 
town  in  this  state  by  which  life  has  been  lost  or  property  has  been  destroyed 
or  damaged,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  determine  whether  the  fire  or 
explosion  was  the  result  of  carelessness  or  design.  Such  investigation  shall 
be  begun  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  fire  or  explosion  by  the 
assistant  in  whose  territory  [such  fire]  it  has  occurred,  and  if  it  appears  to 
the  officer  making  such  investigation  that  such  fire  is  of  suspicious  origin  or 
that  such  explosion  has  been  caused  by  negligence  or  design,  the  state  fire 
marshal  shall  be  immediately  notified  of  such  fact.  Every  fire  or  explosion 
occurring  in  this  state  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  state  fire  marshal 
within  [thirty]  fifteen  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  same  by  the  officer 
designated  in  section  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  this  article  in  whose 
jurisdiction  such  fire  or  explosion  has  occurred;  such  report  shall  be  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  state  fire  marshal  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
all  facts  relating  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  such  fire  or  explosion  that  can 
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be  ascertained,  the  loss  of  life  or  the  extent  of  damage  [thereof  and],  the  in- 
surance upon  [such]  the  property  damaged,  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  required. 

§  355.  Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal  and  assistants  to  inspect  [property  I 
public  buildings.  The  state  fire  marshal  and  his  deputies  [or  assistants] 
or  the  aasisiant  state  fire  marshala  under  his  direction  [upon  the  complaint 
of  any  person  or  whenever  he  or  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  shall  inspect  all 
buildings  and  premises  within  their  jurisdiction.  Whenever  any  of  said 
officers  shall  find  any  building  or  other  structure  which,  for  want  of  repairs, 
lack  of  or  insufficient  fire-escapes,  automatic  or  other  fire-alarm  apparatus  or 
fire  extinguishing  equipment,  or  by  reason  of  age  or  dilapidated  condition 
or  for  any  other  cause,  is  especially  liable  to  fire  and  which  is  so  situated  as 
to  endanger  other  property  and  whenever  such  officer  shall  find  in  any  build- 
ing combustible  or  explosive  nuitter  or  infiammable  conditions  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  such  buildings  he  or  they  shall  order  the  same  to  be  removed  or 
remedied,  and  such  order  shall  forthwith  be  complied  with  by  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  such  premises  or  buildings.  If  such  order  is  made  by  any  deputy 
or  assistant  to  the  state  fire  marshal  such  owner  or  occupant  may,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  appeal  to  the  state  fire  marshal,  who  shall,  within  ten  days, 
review  such  order  and  file  his  decision  thereon,  and  unless  by  his  authority 
the  order  is  revoked  or  modified  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  be  obeyed 
by  such  owner  or  occupant. 

Any  owner  or  occupant  failing  to  comply  with  such  order  within  ten  days 
after  said  appeal  shall  have  been  determined,  or,  if  no  appeal  is  taken,  then 
within  ten  days  after  the  service  of  the  said  order,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  fifty  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect  thereafter.  The  service  of  any  such 
order  shall  be  made  upon  the  occupant  of  the  premises  to  whom  it  is  directed 
by  either  delivering  a  true  copy  of  same  to  such  occupant  personally  or  by 
delivering  the  same  to  and  leaving  it  with  any  person  in  charge  of  the 
premises,  or  in  case  no  such  person  is  found  upon  the  premises  by  affixing  a 
copy  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  door  to  the  entrance  of  the  said 
premises;  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  serve  such  an  order  upon  the 
owner  of  premises,  such  order  may  be  served  either  by  delivering  to  and 
leaving  with  the  said  [>erson  a  true  copy  of  the  said  order,  or,  if  such  owner 
is  absent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer  making  the  order,  by  mailing 
such  copy  to  the  owner's  last  known  post-office  address. 

The  penalty  herein  provided  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  in  any 
court  of  the  county  where  such  property  is  located,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  fire  marshal  or  any  of  his  deputies 
herein  designated,  by  the  legally  constituted  law  officer  of  the  city,  village 
or  town  where  such  property  is  located  or  by  an  attorney  specially  designated 
therefor  by  the  attorney-general. 

The  state  fire  marshal  shall  also  cause  to  be  inspected  all  boilers  in  buiUl- 
ings  and  all  other  places  where  same  are  used  for  the  generation  of  steam, 
except  where  a  certificate  has  been  filed  certifying  that  such  boilers  have 
been  inspected  by  a  duly  authorized  insurance  company.  A  fee  of  five  dollars 
shall  be  charged  tlie  owner  or  lessee  of  each  boiler  inspected  by  the  inspector 
of  the  state  fire  marshal.]  shail  at  least  once  a  year  make  an  inspection  of  aU 
the  buildings,  premises  and  institutions  whoever  they  may  be  situated  which 
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are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  state  of  "Sew  York  or  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  ^y  the  funds  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  all  other  buUd- 
ings  owned  or  controlled  by  any  county,  town  or  vUUige  or  other  politioil 
subdivision  of  the  state  of  "Sew  York  or  which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  funds  of  such  counties,  towns  or  villages  or  other  political  sub- 
division ewcept  in  cities  having  more  than  one  million  inhabitants.  He  shall 
cause  a  report  of  such  inspection  to  be  filed  with  the  board,  commission  or 
officer  ha^Hng  charge  or  supervision  of  said  buildings,  premises  and  institu- 
tions and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  commission  or  officer  to  comply 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  reeammendatione  made  by  the  state  fire  marshoL 

§  356.  [Powers  of  state  fire  marshal,  deputies  and  assistants.  The  state 
fire  marshal  or  his  deputies  may,  in  addition  to  the  investigation  made  by 
any  of  his  assistants,  at  any  time  investigate  as  to  the  origin  or  circum- 
stances of  any  fire  occurring  in  this  state.  The  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies 
and  assistants  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel  them 
to  attend  before  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  to  testify  in  relation  to  any 
matter  which  is  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
investigation,  and  may  require  the  production  of  any  book,  paper  or  docu- 
ment deemed  pertinent  or  necessary  to  the  inquiry,  and  shall  have  the  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to  any  person  appearing  as  a  witness 
before  them;  such  examination  may  be  public  or  private  as  the  officers  con- 
ducting the  investigation  may  determine. 

No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  before  the  said  fire  marshal  or 
any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants  when  summoned  so  to  attend,  nor,  when 
ordered  so  to  do,  shall  be  excused  from  testifying  or  producing  any  books, 
papers  or  documents  before  such  officer  upon  any  investigation,  proceeding  or 
inquiry  instituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  upon  the  ground  or 
for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  the  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, required  of  him  may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to 
a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  accoimt  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  may  have  been  required  so  to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be 
received  against  him  upon  any  criminal  investigation  or  proceeding;  if,  after 
any  such  examination  of  witness  or  any  investigation,  the  state  fire  marshal 
or  any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  in  relation 
to  such  fire  indicate  that  A  crime  has  been  committed,  he  shall  present  the 
testimony  taken  on  such  examination,  together  with  any  other  data  in  his 
possession  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  county,  with  a  request  that 
he  institute  such  criminal  proceedings  as  such  testimony  or  data  may  warrant 

The  state  fire  marshal  or  any  of  his  assistants  may  at  all  reasonable  hours 
enter  any  building  or  premises  within  his  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  inspection  which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  he  or  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  be  made.] 

Duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal  and  assistants  to  inspect  other  prop- 
erty. The  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  Msistants,  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  any  person  or  whenever  he  or  they  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
inspect  all  buildings  and  premises  uHthin  their  jurisdiction.  Whenever  any 
of  said  officers  shall  find  any  building  or  other  structure,  which,  for  want  of 
repairs,  lack  of  or  insufficient  fire  escapes,  automatic  or  other  fire-alarm  appa- 
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ratus  or  fire  ewtinguUhing  equipment,  or  by  reason  of  age  or  dilapidated  con- 
dition or  for  any  other  cause  is  especially  liable  to  fire  or  to  cause  loss  of 
life  or  damage  to  property,  and  v>henever  such  officer  shall  find  in  any  build- 
ing  or  other  premises  any  explosive  materials  or  infUunmable  conditions 
dangerous  to  life  or  property,  he  or  they  shall  order  the  same  to  be  removed 
or  remedied,  and  such  order  shall  forthwith  be  complied  with  by  the  owner, 
lessee  or  occupant  of  such  premises  or  buildings.  If  siioh  order  is  made  by 
any  deputy  or  assistant  to  the  state  fire  marshcU  such  owner,  lessee  or  occu- 
pant may,  within  five  days,  wppeaX  to  the  state  fire  marshal,  who  shall,  within 
ten  days,  review  such  order  and  file  his  decision  thereon,  and  unless  by  his 
authority  the  order  is  revoked  or  modi/led  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  be 
obeyed  by  such  owner,  lessee  or  occupant.  Such  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  may 
have  the  order  or  the  final  determination  on  appeal  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
state  fire  marshal  reviewed  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  provided  proceeedings  for  such  review  are  begun  within  ten  days 
after  such  order  has  been  served  or  appeal  finally  determined. 

The  service  of  any  such  order  shall  be  made  upon  the  occupant  of  the  prem- 
ises to  whom  it  is  directed  by  either  delivering  a  true  copy  of  same  to  such 
occupant  personally  or  by  delivering  the  same  to  and  leaving  it  with  any  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  premises,  or  in  case  no  such  person  is  found  upon  the 
premises,  by  affixing  a  copy  thereof  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  door  to  the 
entrance  of  said  premises;  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  serve  such  an 
order  upon  the  owner  or  lessee  of  premises  such  order  may  be  served  either 
by  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  the  said  person  a  true  copy  of  the  said 
order,  or,  if  such  owner  or  lessee  is  absent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer 
making  the  order,  by  mailing  such  copy  to  the  last  known  post-office  address 
of  said  oumer  or  lessee. 

Any  oumer,  lessee  or  occupant  failing  to  comply  with  such  order  within  ten 
days  after  said  appeal  shall  have  been  determined,  or,  if  no  appeal  is  taken, 
then  within  ten  days  after  the  service  of  the  said  order,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  day's  neglect  thereafter. 

The  penalty  herein  provided  may  be  recovered  in  an  €LCtion  brought  in  any 
court  of  the  county  where  such  property  is  located,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  state  under  the  direction  of  the  state  fire  marshal  or  any  of  his  assist- 
ants herein  designated,  by  an  attorney  specially  designated  therefor  by  the 
attorney-general  or  by  an  attorney  designated  by  the  state  fire  marshal. 

Whenever  an  order  has  been  served  requiring  the  demolition  of  a  building 
or  other  structure,  or  the  removal  of  explosive  materials  therefrom  as  herein- 
before provided,  and  the  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  thereof  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  such  order  or  failed  to  apply  to  a  court  to  review  the  order  within 
the  time  herein  specified,  the  state  fire  marshal  may  cause  such  building  or 
other  strticture  to  be  demolished  or  such  explosive  material  to  be  removed  and 
stored  elsewhere  or  destroyed  at  the  discretion  of  the  state  fire  marshal  and 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  state  fire  marshal  in  such  demolition  or  in  the 
removal  of  explosive  materials  and  also  any  penalty  recovered,  as  provided 
for  in  this  section,  shall  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  the  premises  occupied  by 
such  building  or  structure  or  where  such  explosive  material  was  stored. 

Whenever  an  order  has  been  served  requiring  the  installation,  alteration 
or  repair  of  fire  escapes  or  exits  upon  any  building  or  structure  in  which 
numbers  of  persons  work,  live  or  congregate  from  time  to  time  for  any  pur- 
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pose  J  and  the  owner,  leasee  or  occupant  has  failed  to  comply  with  said  order 
icithin  the  time  herein  specified,  the  state  fire  marshal  may,  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalty  mentioned  in  this  article,  prosecute  such  owner  or  oocupant 
in  the  criminal  courts,  and  upon  conviction  such  owner,  lessee  or  occupant 
shall  be  liable  to  punishment  as  for  a  misdemeanor, 

§  357.  [Records.  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  record 
of  all  fires  occurring  in  this  state  and  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  same, 
including  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  such  fires  and  the  damage  caused 
thereby,  and  whether  such  losses  were  covered  by  insurance  and,  if  so,  in 
what  amount.  Such  record  shall  be  made  daily  from  the  reports  made  to 
him  by  his  assistants  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  All  such  records 
shall  be  public,  except  any  testimony  taken  in  an  investigation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  which  the  state  fire  marshal  in  his  discretion  may 
withhold  from  the  public] 

The  state  fire  marshal  sliall  also  cause  to  be  inspected  aU  boilers  in  buUd- 
ings  and  all  other  places  where  same  are  used  for  the  generation  of  steam 
and  which  carry  a  steam  pressure  of  ten  pounds  or  more  to  the  square  inch, 
except  where  a  certificate  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  state  fire  marshal 
certifying  that  such  boilers  have  been  inspected  by  a  duly  authorieed  insur- 
ance  company  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  fire 
marshal  and  that  upon  such  inspection  such  boilers  have  been  found  to  be  in 
a  safe  condition,  A  fee  of  five  doUars  shall  be  charged  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  each  boiler  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  the  office  of  the  state  fire  marshal, 
but  not  more  than  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  shaU  be  collected  for  the  inspection 
of  any  one  boiler  for  any  year, 

y^^henever  a  certificate  of  inspection,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  state  fire 
marshal,  shows  that  a  boiler  is  in  need  of  repairs  or  is  in  an  unsafe  or 
da/ngerous  condition,  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  order  such  repairs  to  be 
made  to  stich  boiler  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  and  he  shaU  order 
the  use  of  such  boiler  to  be  discontinued  until  said  repairs  are  made  or  said 
dangerous  and  unsafe  conditions  remedied.  Such  order  shall  be  served  upon 
the  owner  or  lessee  of  such  boiler  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  three 
hundred  and  fifty-sim  of  this  article  and  any  owner  or  lessee  failing  to  com- 
ply with  such  order  ujithin  the  time  specified  in  said  section  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  therein.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  apply  to  boilers  used  for  the  generation  of  steam 
on  vessels,  railroad  locomotives  or  fire  engines  operated  by  any  organized  fire 
department. 

§  358.  [Annual  report.  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  annually,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  transmit  to  the  legislature  a  full  report 
of  his  proceedings  under  this  article  and  such  statistics  as  he  may  wish  to 
include  therein ;  he  shall  also*  recommend  any  amendments  to  the  law  which 
in  his  judgment  shall  be  desirable.] 

Definition  of  explosive.  The  term  "explosive**  or  ** explosives,**  when- 
ever used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  and  it^clude  any  chemical 
compound  or  any  mechanical  mixture  that  contains  any  oxidizing  and  com- 
bustible units,  or  other  ingredients,  in  such  proportions,  quantities  or  packing 
that  an  ignition  by  fire,  by  friction,  by  concussion,  by  percussion  or  by  de- 
tonator, of  any  part  of  the  compound  or  mixture  may  cause  such  a  sudden 
generation  of  highly  heated  gases  that  the  resultant  gaseous  pressures  are 
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capable  of  producing  destructive  effects  to  contiguous  objects  or  of  destroying 
life  or  limb,  but  not  including  coltoided  nitro-cellulose  in  sheets  or  rods  or 
grains  not  under  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  wet  nitro-celluXose  con- 
taining tirenty  per  centum  or  more  moisture  and  wet  nitro  starch  containing 
twenty  per  centum,  or  more  moisture.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act^  manu- 
factured articles  shall  not  be  held  to  be  explosives  when  the  individual  units 
contain  explosives  in  such  limited  quantity,  of  such  nature,  or  in  such  packing, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  simultaneous  or  a  destructive  explosion  of 
such  units,  to  the  injury  of  Ufe,  limb  or  property  by  fire,  by  friction,  by 
concussion,  by  percussion  or  by  detonator,  such  as  fixed  ammunition  for 
small  arms,  fire-crackers,  safety  fuse,  matches,  et  cetera. 

The  term  "  highway "  whenever  used  in  this  article  shall  be  held  to  mean 
and  include  any  public  street  or  public  highway,  or  any  steam,  electric  or 
other  railroad. 

The  term  "  building "  whenever  used  in  sections  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  inclusive,  shall  be  held  to  mean  and 
include  only  any  building  regularly  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  habita- 
tion for  human  beings,  and  any  church,  schoolhouse,  railway  station  or  other 
building  where  people  are  accustomed  to  assemble. 

The  term  "person"  whenever  used  in  this  article  shall  be  held  to  mean 
and  include  corporations  and  joint  stock  associations,  as  well  as  natural 
persons. 

The  term  "factory  building*'  whenever  used  in  this  article  shall  be  held 
to  mean  any  building  or  other  structure  containing  explosives,  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  or  any  part  of  the  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

The  term  "  magazine  **  whenever  used  in  this  article  shall  be  held  to  mean 
and  include  any  building  or  other  structure  used  to  store  explosives. 

The  term  "  efficient  artificial  barricade  "  whenever  used  in  this  article  shall 
be  held  to  mea/n  an  artificial  mound  or  property  revetted  wall  of  earth  of  a 
minimum  thickness  of  not  less  tha/n  three  feet. 

Words  used  in  the  singular  number  shall  include  the  plural  and  the  plural 
the  singular. 

§  350.  [Witnesses.  Any  witness  who  refuses  to  obey  a  summons  of  the 
state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  his  assistants,  or  who  refuses  to  be  sworn 
or  to  testify,  or  who  disobeys  any  lawful  order  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  his 
deputies  or  his  assistants  in  relation  t6  any  investigation  instituted  by  him 
or  them,  or  who  fails  or  refuses  to  produce  any  book,  paper  or  document 
touching  any  matter  under  investigation  or  examination,  or  who  is  guilty 
of  any  contemptuous  act  after  being  summoned  to  appear  before  him  or 
either  of  them,  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  any  matter  or  subject  under 
examination  or  investigation  as  aforesaid,  may  be  punished  as  for  contempt 
of  court.] 

Regulations  regarding  quantity,  distance  from  buildings,  et  cetera.  No 
person  shaJl  manufacture,  have,  keep  or  store  explosives  except  in  compliance 
with  this  article.  The  quantity  of  explosives  that  may  be  lawfully  had, 
kept  or  stored  in  any  factory  building  or  magazine  shall  depend  upon  the  dis" 
tance  that  such  factory  building  or  magazine  is  situated  from  buildings  and 
highways,  and  the  protection  offered  by  natural  or  efficient  artificial  barricade 
to  such  buildings  or  highways.  Whenever  any  of  the  quantities  given  in 
column  one  of  the  quantity  and  distance  table  hereinafter  set  forth  is  had. 
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kept  or  stored  in  any  factory  building  or  magazine  in  this  state,  the  distance 
that  any  quantity  given  in  column  one  of  said  table  may  be  lawfully  had, 
kept  or  stored  from  buildings  is  the  distance  set  opposite  said  quantity  in 
column  two  of  said  table,  and  the  distance  that  any  quantity  given  in  column 
one  of  said  table  may  be  lawfully  had,  kept  of  stored  from  highways  is  the 
distance  set  opposite  said  quantity  in  column  three  of  said  table.  The  quan- 
tity and  distance  table  governing  the  making,  keeping  or  storing  of  explosives 
is  as  follows: 

Column  2.  Caluinn  3. 

Distance  Distance 

from  from 

Column.  1.    Quantity  that  may  be  lawfully  kept  or                                    nearest  neafest 

Btoied  from  nearest  building  or  highway.                                               building.  highway. 

Lbs.                                  Lbs.                                                                         Feet.  Fect- 

Over  100  and  not  over  200 S60  t20 

Over  200  and  not  over  300 520  310 

Over  300  wnd  not  over  400 640  380 

Over  400  and  not  over  500 720  430 

Over  500  and  not  over  600 800  4^0 

Over  600  and  not  over  700 860  520 

Over  700  and  not  over  800 920  550 

Over  800  a/nd  not  over  900 980  590 

Over  900  and  not  over  1,000 1,020  610 

Over  1,000  and  not  over  1,500 1,060  640 

Over  1,500  and  not  over  2,000 • 1,200  720 

Over  2,000  and  not  over  3,000 1,300  780 

Over  3,000  and  not  over  4,000 1,420  850 

Over  4,000  and  not  over  5,000 1,500  900 

Over  5,000  and  not  over  6,000 1,560  940 

Over  6,000  and  not  over  7,000 1,610  970 

Over  7,000  and  not  over  8,000 1,660  1,000 

Over  8,000  and  not  over  9,000 1,700  1,020 

Over  9,000  and  not  over  10,000 1,740  1,040 

Over  10,000  and  not  over  20,000 1,780  1,070 

Over  20,000  and  not  over  30,000 2,110  1,270 

Over  30,000  and  not  over  40,000 2,410  1,450 

Over  40,000  and  not  over  50,000 2,680  1,610 

Over  50,000  and  not  over  60,000 2,920  1,750 

Over  60,000  and  not  over  70,000 3,130  1,880 

Over  70,000  a/nd  not  over  80,000 3,310  1,990 

Over  80,000  and  not  over  90,000 3,460  2,080 

Over  90,000  and  not  over  100,000 3,580  2,150 

Over  100,000  and  not  over  200,000 3,670  2,200 

Over  200,000  a/nd  not  over  300,000 4^190  2,510 

Maximum  allowed. 

7^0  quantity  in  excess  of  thre^  hundred  thousand  pounds  shall  be  had,  kept 

or  stored  in  any  factory  building  or  magazine  in  this  state.    Whenever  the 

building  or  highway  to  be  protected  is  effectually  screened  from  the  factory 

building  or  magazine,  where  explosives  are  had,  kept  or  stored,  either  by 

natural  features  of  the  ground  or  by  an  efficient  artificial  barricade  of  such 

height  that  any  straight  line  dratcn  from  the  top  of  any  side  waU  of  the 

factory  building  or  magazine  to  any  part  of  the  building  to  be  protected 
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iDill  pass  through  such  intervening  natural  or  efficient  artificial  barricade,  and 
any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  any  side  wall  of  the  factory  building 
or  magazine  to  any  point  twelve  feet  above  the  center  of  the  highway  to  be 
protected  will  pass  through  such  intervening  natural  or  efficient  artificial 
barricade,  the  applicable  distance  given  in  columns  two  and  three  of  the 
quantity  and  distance  table  may  be  reduced  one-half, 

I  360.  [Duties  of  district  attorney.  Tlie  district  attorney  of  any 
county  upon  request  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  assistants, 
shall  assist  such  officers  upon  an  investigation  of  any  (ire  which,  in  their 
opinion,  is  of  suspicious  origin.] 

Explosives  kept  in  suitable  containers.  Except  only  at  a  factory  building 
no  person  shall  have,  keep  or  store  explosives  at  any  plaice  v?ithin  this  state 
unless  such  ewplosives  are  completely  enclosed  and  encased  in  tight  metal, 
wooden  or  fibre  containers,  and,  except  while  being  transported  or  in  the 
custody  of  a  common  carrier  awaiting  shipment  or  pending  delivery  to  a 
consignee,  shall  be  kept  and  stored  in  a  magazine  constructed  and  operated 
as  provided  in  section  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  this  article,  and  no 
person  having  explosives  in  his  possession  or  control  shall,  under  any  circum- 
stances, permit  or  allow  any  grains  or  particles  to  be  or  remain  on  the  out- 
side or  about  the  containers  in  which  such  explosives  are  held.  All  con- 
tainers in  which  explosives  are  held  shall  be  plainly  marked  toith  the' name 
of  the  explosives  contained  therein. 

i  361.  [Compensation  of  assistants.  Except  in  cities  having  over  seventy- 
five  thousand  inhabitants  all  assistants  of  the  state  fire  noarshal  not 
receiving  a  salary  from  the  state  of  Xew  York  shall  receive,  upon  the 
audit  of  the  state  fire  marshal  fifty  cents  for  each  report  of  each  separate 
fire  reported  to  the  state  fire  marshal  under  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
and  in  addition  there  should  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  the  fire  departments, 
or  to  the  president  or  like  senior  officer  of  each  incorporated  village  in  which 
no  paid  lire  department  exists,  or  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  organized  town 
without  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city,  whose  duty  it  shall 
have  been  to  make  and  who  actually  made  the  investigation,  the  sum  of 
fifteen  cents  for  each  mile  traveled  to  the  place  of  fire,  and,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  state  fire  marshal,  where  an  investigation  has  been  had,  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars  for  each  day's  service  spent  in  such  investigation.] 

Magazines  in  which  explosives  may  lawfully  be  kept  or  stored  shall  be  of 
two  classes,  as  follows: 

(a)  Magazines  of  the  first  class  shall  consist  of  those  containing  explosives 
exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and  shall  be  constructed  of  brick,  concrete,  iron  or 
wood  covered  with  iron,  and  shall  have  no  openings  except  for  ventilation 
and  entrance.  The  doors  of  such  magazine  mtist  at  all  times  be  kept  closed 
and  locked,  except  when  necessarily  opened  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or 
removing  explosives  therein  or  therefrom,  by  persons  lawfully  entitled  to 
enter  the  same.  Every  such  magazine  shall  have  sufficient  openings  for 
ventilation  thereof,  which  must  be  screened  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  sparks  of  fire  through  the  same.  Upon  each  side  and  each  end 
of  such  magazine,  or  upon  its  barricade,  there  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
conspicuously  posted  a  sign,  uHth  words  "  Magazine  —  Explosives  —  Dan- 
gerous** legibly  printed  thereon  in  letters  not  less  than  six  inches  high, 
Nq  matches  or  fire  of  any  kind  shall  at  any  time  be  permitted  in  any  such 
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magazine,  yo  package  of  explosives  shall  at  any  time  be  opened  in  or 
ioithin  fifty  feet  of  any  magazine ,  nor  shall  any  open  package  of  explosives 
he  kept  therein.  Magazines  in  which  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  explosives 
are  kept  and  stored  must  be  detached,  and  those  where  more  than  five  thousand 
pounds  arc  kept  and  stored  must  be  located  at  least  ttco  hundred  feet  from  any 
other  magazine. 

(b)  Magazines  of  the  second  class  shall  be  made  of  fireproof  material,  or 
tcood  covered  with  sheet  iron,  and  not  more  th<m  fifty  pounds  of  explosives 
shall  at  any  time  be  kept  or  stored  therein,  and,  except  when  necessarily 
opened  for  use  by  authorized  persons,  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  securely  locked. 
Upon  each  such  magazine  there  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  conspicuously  posted 
a  sign,  with  the  words  "  Magazine  —  Explosives  —  Dangerous  "  legibly  printed 
thereon,  and  not  more  than  two  such  magazines  shall  be  had  or  kept  in  any 
Imilding. 

§  362.  [Penalties.  All  penalties,  fees  or  forfeitures  collected  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  of 
New  York.] 

Caps  not  kept  in  magazine.  Ifo  blasting  caps,  or  other  detonating  or 
fulminating  caps  or  detonators,  shall  be  kept  or  stored  in  any  magaztne  in 
which  explosives  are  kept  or  stored. 

[§2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  cities  having  more  than  one  million 
inhabitants  which  maintains  a  municipal  fire  marshal  except  that  such 
municipal  fire  marshal  shall  prepare  and  forward  such  reports  as  to  fires, 
et  cetera,  which  the  state  fire  marshal  may  require.] 

[§  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.] 

S  363.  All  persons  engaged  in  keeping  or  storing  explosives  on  the  date 
when  the  provisions  of  this  section  take  effect  shall  within  sixty  days  therr- 
after,  and  all  persons  engaging  in  keeping  or  storing  explosives  after  the 
provisions  of  this  section  take  effect  shall,  before  engaging  in  the  keeping  or 
storing  of  explosives,  make  a  report  to  the  state  fire  marshal  on  blanks  to  be 
furnished  by  him  stating: 

(1)  The  location  of  the  magazine,  if  then  existing,  or  in  case  of  a  ncic 
magazine,  the  proposed  location  of  such  magazine. 

(2)  The  kind  of  explosives  that  are  kept  or  stored  or  intended  to  be  kept 
or  stored  and  the  maximum  quantity  that  is  intended  to  be  kept  or  stored 
thereat. 

(S)  The  distance  that  such  magazine  is  located  or  intended  to  be  located 
from  the  nearest  buildings  and  highways. 

The  state  fire  marshal  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  receiving  such  report, 
cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  the  magazine,  if  then  constructed,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  new  magazine^  as  soon  as  may  be  after  same  is  constructed.  If 
upon  such  inspection  the  magazine  is  found  to  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  provided  in  section  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  of 
this  act,  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  determine  the  amount  of  explosives  that 
may  be  kept  or  stored  in  such  magazine  by  reference  to  the  quantity  and 
distance  table  set  forth  in  section  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  thie  act 
and  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the  person  applying  therefor,  showing  com' 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  certificate  shall  set  forth  the 
maximum  quantity  of  explosives  that  may  had,  kept  or  stored  in  said 
magazine,    fiurh  certificate  of  compliance  shall  be  valid  until  cancelled  for 
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cause  as  hereinafter  provided^  Whenever  by  reason  of  change  in  the  physical 
conditions  surrounding  said  magazine  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the 
certificate  of  compliance  therefor,  such  as  the  erection  of  luildings  nearer  said 
magazine  or  the  opening  of  highways,  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  modify  or 
cancel  such  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  changed  conditions.  Whenever 
any  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  compliance  has  been  issued  keeps  or 
stores  in  the  magazine  covered  by  such  certificate  of  compliance  any  quantity 
of  explosives  in  excess  of  the  maanmum  amount  set  forth  in  such  certificate 
of  compliance  issued  therefor,  or  whenever  any  person  fails  for  thirty  days  to 
pay  the  annual  license  fee  hereinafter  provided  after  the  same  becomes  due, 
the  state  fire  marshal  is  authorized  to  cancel  such  certificate  of  compliance 
and  to  order  the  removal  of  all  explosives  stored  in  said  magazine  as  pro- 
vided in  section  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  this  article. 

Every  person  engaging  in  the  keeping  or  storing  of  explosives  shall  pay  an 
annual  license  fee  for  each  magazine  maintained,  to  be  graduated  by  the 
state  fire  marshal  according  to  the  quantity  kept  or  stored  therein,  of  not 
less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  Said  license  fee  shall 
be  payable  in  advance  to  the  state  fire  marshal  a/nd  by  him  paid  to  the  state 
treasurer, 

§  364.  Transportation,  Every  vehicle  while  carrying  explosives  shall  dis- 
play upon  an  erect  pole  on  the  front  end  of  such  vehicle  and  at  such  height 
that  it  shall  be  visible  from  all  directions  a  red  flag  with  the  word  "  danger  " 
printed^  stamped  or  seiced  thereon  in  white  letters.  Such  flag  shall  be  at 
least  eighteen  inches  by  thirty  inches  in  size,  and  the  letters  thereon  shall 
be  at  least  twelve  inches  in  height, 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in  charge  of  a  vehicle  containing 
explosives  to  smoke  in  or  upon  such  vehicle,  to  drive  the  vehicle  while  in- 
toxicated,  to  drive  the  vehicle  or  to  conduct  himself  in  a  careless  or  reckless 
manner  or  to  lo<id  or  unload  such  vehicle  in  a  careless  or  reckless  manner  or 
while  smoking  or  intoxicated. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  place  or  carry,  or  cause  to  be 
placed  or  carried  in  or  upon  any  vehicle  containing  explosives  any  metal  tool 
or  other  piece  of  metal, 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  place  or  carry  in  or  upon  a 
vehicle  containing  explosives  any  exploders,  detonators,  blasting  caps  or  other 
explosive  material,  or  to  carry  in  or  upon  any  such  vehicle  any  matches  or 
any  mechanical  device  for  producing  spark,  flame  or  heat. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall  apply  to  explosives  while  being 
transported  upon  vessels  or  railroad  cars  in  conformity  loith  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  nor  to  the  transportation  or 
use  of  bl<isting  explosives  for  agricultural  purposes  or  in  quantities  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds  at  any  one  time. 

I  365.  Records  of  sale.  Every  person  selling  or  giving  away  explosives 
toithin  this  state  shall  keep  at  all  times  an  accurate  journal  or  book  of  record 
in  which  must  be  entered  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  made,  each  and  every  sale 
made  by  si^ch  person  in  the  course  of  business,  or  otherujise,  of  any  quantity  of 
explosives.  Such  journal  or  record  book  must  show  in  a  legible  writing,  to 
be  entered  therein  at  the  time,  a  complete  history  of  each  transaction  stating 
the  name  and  quantity  of  explosives  sold,  name,  place  of  residence  and 
business  of  the  purchaser,  name  of  individual  to  whom  delivered,  with  his 
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or  her  address.  Such  journal  or  hook  of  record  must  he  kept  by  the  person 
80  selling  explosives  in  his  or  their  principal  office  or  place  of  husiness,  al 
all  times  subject  to  the  inspection  and  eseamination  of  the  state  fire  marshal, 
his  deputies,  and  the  police  authorities  of  the  county  or  municipality  where 
same  is  situated,  on  proper  demand  therefor.  Nothing  in  this  sectiofn,  houh 
ever,  shall  apply  to  persona  selling  or  giving  away  explosives  in  quantities  of 
five  pounds  or  less  at  any  one  time, 

§  366.  Exceptions,  Soihing  contained  in  this  article  in  sections  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  inclusive,  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  gasoline,  kerosene,  naphtha,  turpentine  or  benzine, 

§  367.  Pire  arms,  Ao  person  shall  discharge  any  fire  arms  within  five 
hundred  feet  of  any  magazine  or  factory, 

%  368.  Penalties,  Whoever  fails  to  comply  with  or  violates  a>ny  provisions 
of  sections  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
inclusive,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 

§  369.  Powers  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  deputies  and  assistants.  The  state 
fire  marshal  or  his  deputies  may,  in  ctddition  to  the  investigation  made  by 
any  of  his  assistants  at  any  time  investigate  as  to  the  origin  or  circumstances 
of  any  fire  or  explosion  occurring  in  this  state.  The  state  fire  marshal,  his 
deputies  and  assistants  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel 
them  to  attend  before  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  to  testify  in  relation  to 
any  matter  which  is  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  a  subject  of  inquiry 
and  investigation,  and  may  require  the  production  of  any  book,  paper  or 
document  deemed  pertinent  or  necessary  to  the  inquiry,  and  shaU  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  to  any  person  appearing  as  witness 
before  them;  such  examination  may  he  public  or  private  as  the  officers  con- 
ducting the  investigation  may  determine. 

No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  before  the  said  fire  marshal  or 
any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants  when  summoned  so  to  attend,  nor,  when 
ordered  so  to  do  shall  they  be  excused  from  testifying  or  producing  any 
books,  papers  or  documents  before  such  officer  upon  any  investigation,  pro- 
ceeding or  inquiry  instituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  upon  the 
ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  the  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherioise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to 
a  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  may  have  been  required  to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be 
received  against  him  upon  any  criminal  investigation  or  proceeding;  if,  after 
any  such  examination  of  witness,  or  any  investigation,  the  state  fire  marshal 
or  any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  in  relation 
to  a  fire  or  explosion  indicate  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  he  shall 
present  the  testimony  taken  on  such  examination,  together  with  any  other 
data  in  his  possession  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  proper  county,  toith  a 
request  that  he  institute  such  criminal  proceedings  as  such  testimony  or 
data  may  warrant. 

The  state  fire  marshal  or  his  deputies  or  any  of  his  assistants  may  at  aU 
reasonable  hours  enter  any  building  or  premises  within  his  jurisdiction  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  inspection  which,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  he  or  they  may  deem  necessary  to  be  made. 
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I  370.  Records.  The  state  fire  marshal  shall  keep  in  his  office  a  record  of 
all  fires  and  explosions  occurring  in  the  state  and  of  all  the  facts  concerning* 
the  same,  including  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  loss  of  life  and  the  damage 
to  property  caused  thereby,  and  whether  the  damages  to  property  were  covered 
hy  insurancCf  and  if  so,  in  tchat  amoutU.  liuch  records  shall  he  made  daily 
from  the  reports  made  to  him  by  his  assistants  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article*  All  such  records  shall  be  public  except  any  testimony  taken  in  an 
investigation  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  which  the  fire  marshal  in 
his  discretion  may  withhold  from  the  public. 

§  371.  Annual  report.  The  state  fire  marshal  shall ,  annually,  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  transmit  to  the  legislature  a  full  report  of  his 
proceedings  under  this  article  and  such  statistics  cks  he  may  wish  to  include 
therein;  he  shall  also  recommend  any  amendments  to  the  law  which  in  his 
judgment  shall  be  desirable. 

I  372.  Witnesses.  Any  witness  who  refuses  to  obey  a  summons  of  the 
state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  his  assistants  or  who  refuses  to  be  sworn 
or  testify,  or  who  disobeys  any  lawful  order  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  his 
deputies  or  his  assistants  in  relation  to  an  investigation  instituted  by  him 
or  them,  or  fails  or  refuses  to  produce  any  books,  paper  or  document  touching 
on  any  matter  under  investigation  or  examination,  or  who  is  guilty  of  any 
contemptuous  act  after  being  summoned  to  appear  before  him,  or  either  of 
them,  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  any  matter  or  subject  under  examina- 
tion or  investigation  as  aforesaid,  may  be  punished  as  for  contempt  of  court. 
Each  person  summoned  to  appear  and  testify  before  the  state  fire  murshal  or 
any  of  his  deputies  and  assistants  shall  receive  from  the  state  treasurer  upon 
the  audit  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  for  mileage  and  fees,  such  sum  or  sums, 
as  provided  for  vHtnesses  in  section  thirty-three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the 
code  of  civil  procedure. 

I  373.  Duties  of  district  attorney.  The  district  attorney  of  any  county 
upon  request  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  his  deputies  or  his  assistants,  shall 
assist  such  officers  upon  an  investigation  of  any  fire  or  eofplosion  which,  in 
Their  opinion,  is  of  a  suspicious  origin. 

§  374.  Compensation  of  assistants.  Except  in  cities  having  over  seventy- 
five  thousand  inhabitants  all  assistants  of  the  state  fife  marshal  not  receiving 
a  salary  from  the  state  of  New  York  shall  receive,  upon  the  audit  of  the 
state  fire  marshal,  fifty  cents  for  each  report  of  each  separate  fire  or  explosion 
reported  to  the  state  fire  marshal  and  fifty  cents  for  each  order  served  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  in  addition  there  shall  be  paid  to  such 
assistants  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  whose  duty  it  shall  have  been  to  make 
and  who  actually  made  an  investigation  or  an  inspection,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
cents  for  each  mile  traveled  to  the  pUice  of  fire  or  explosion  or  to  premises 
inspected,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  where  an  investi- 
gation has  been  had  or  an  inspection  has  been  made  by  his  direction  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  two  dollars  for  each  day's  service  spent  in  such  investigation  or 
inspection,  fifty  cents  for  each  fire  drill  held  under  their  supervision  and  also 
postage  and  other  actual  and  necessary  expenses  itwurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  under  this  article. 

§  375.  Penalties.  All  penalties,  fees  or  forfeitures  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

I  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  eities  having  more  than  one  million  in- 
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habitants,  ich%ch  maintain  a  municipal  fire  marshal  except  that  such  munid- 
pal  fire  marshal  shall  prepare  and  forward  such  reports  as  to  fires,  et  cetera, 
which  the  state  fire  marshal  may  require  and  except  that  the  state  fire 
marshal  shall  inspect  ail  buildings,  premises  or  institutions  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  state  or  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  funds  of  the 
dtate  situated  within  said  cities. 

S  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  toith  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

S  4.  Tliig  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  16. 

Chapter  458. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  in  relation  to  the  prevention 

of  fires. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one  and  amended  by  chapter  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

BUBEAUS. 

§  727.  The  fire  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  organize  the  fire  depart- 
ment into  such  bureaus  as  may  be  convenient  and  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him.  There  shall  be  in  the  department 
a  fire  bureau,  which  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  shall  have  chaigs 
of  the  extinguishment  of  fires  and  the  necessary  and  incidental  protection  of 
property  in  connection  therewith.  There  shall  also  be  established  a  bureau 
of  fire  prevention,  which  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  shall  perform 
the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  fires 
devolved  upon  the  commissioner  by  this  act  or  by  any  other  law  or  ordinance. 
The  official  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  fire  prevention  shall  be  known  as  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  fire  prevention  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner. The  commissioner  shall  also  appoint  such  other  officials  and 
subordinates  in  each  borough  as  may  be  necessary.  In  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties,  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  bureau  of  fire  prevention 
shall  have  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  of  peace  officers,  but  their 
power  to  make  arrests  and  to  serve  process  in  criminal  actions  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  cases  arising  under  laws  or  ordinances  relating  to  fires,  fire  perils 
and  fire  prevention, 

I  2.  Title  three  of  chapter  fifteen  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  as 
re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  one  and  amended  by  chapter  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  -and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after 
section  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  thereof  a  new  section,  to  be  section 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

FiSB  Dsnxs. 
i  775^.  The  fire  commissioner  is  empowered  to  make  and  enforce  such 
general  regulations  or  special  orders  aa  he  may  deem  necessary  respecting 
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the  regular  and  periodical  performance  of  a  fire  drill  in  any  factory,  store 
or  other  business  establishment,  or  in  any  school,  hospital,  infirmary,  asylum 
or  other  charitable  or  eleemosynary  institution,  within  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  term  "  fire  drill,"  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any 
instruction  or  practice  in  the  use  of  means  of  egress  and  of  alarm  or  fire- 
extinguishing  equipment,  which  the  fire  commissioner  may  prescribe  by  general 
regulation  or  special  order. 

§  3.  Section  seven  hundred  and  seventy -six  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter, 
as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  hiws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  one  and  amended  by  chapter  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  to  ro;'.(l  as  follows: 

Fire  Hazards  abe  Nuisances;  Pbocedube  to  Abate  Same. 

S  776.  Any  building,  structure,  enclosure,  vessel,  place  or  premises  which 
is  perilous  to  life  or  to  property  in  case  of  fire  therein,  thereon  or  adjacent 
thereto,  by  reason  of  the  nature  or  condition  of  its  contents,  or  its  use,  or 
the  overcrowding  at  any  time  of  persons  therein,  or  defects  in  its  construction, 
or  deficiencies  in  such  fire  alarm  or  fire  extinguishing  equipment  as  may  be 
required  for,  on,  or  in  said  building,  structure,  enclosure  or  premises,  by 
law,  or  by  ordinance,  or  order  of  the  fire  commissioner,  is  a  nuisance  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  the  penal  law  and  the  code  of  ordinances.  The  fire 
commissioner  is  empowered  and  directed  to  cause  any  such  nuisance  to  be 
abated. 

If  the  person  or  persons  served  with  an  order  under  the  last  preceding 
section  shall  immediately  agree  in  writing  to  comply  with  such  order,  within 
such  time  as  the  fire  commissioner  deems  reasonable,  the  commissioner  may 
fix  such  time  as  he  deems  reasonable  within  which  such  owner  or  owners, 
lessee  or  lessees  may  comply  with  such  order ;  and  such  owner  or  owners,  lessee 
or  lessees  shall  immediately  employ  sufficient  labor  and  assistance  to  comply 
with  such  order  as  expeditiously  as  it  can  be  done;  but  upon  the  refusal  or 
neglect  of  a  person  served  with  an  order  of  the  department  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  requirements  thereof  the  department  may  execute  such  order  with 
its  own  employees  and  equipment,  or  by  the  employment  of  other  agencies,  as 
the  commissioner  may  direct,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  owner,  lessee  or 
occupant  of  such  building,  structure,  vessel,  enclosure,  place  or  premises  to 
demand  a  survey  thereof  in  respect  of  such  order,  provided,  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  held  to  authorize  the  commissioner  to 
[supply  any  deficiency  in  the  fire-alarm,  fire-extinguishing  or  fire-escape  equip- 
ment] alter  the  construction  of  any  building,  structure,  vessel,  enclosure, 
place  or  premises,  or  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  fire-alarm,  fire-extin- 
guishing or  fire-escape  equipment  thereof ,  but  in  any  such  case  he  may  pro- 
hibit and  prevent  tlie  occupancy  and  use  of  such  building,  structure,  vessel, 
enclosure,  place  or  premises  or  public  access  thereto  for  any  puriiosc,  until 
the  order  of  the  department  in  respect  thereof  is  complied  with. 

§  4.  Section  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven-a  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  si^ty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one  and  amended  by  chapter  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

Survey;  Cebtiorabi  to  Review  Repobts  of. 

S  777-a.  The  surveyors  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place  prescribed  in  ^e 
ord^r  of  their  appointment  and  shall  survey  the  building,  structure,  veaael, 
enclosure,  place  or  premises  referred  to  in  such  order  and  consider  the  merit* 
of  the  order  of  the  department  in  respect  of  which  the  «urvey  has  been  de- 
manded.  After  such  survey  and  consideration, .  the  surveyors  shall  prepare 
and  sign  a  report  of  their  proceeding  and  determination,  which  shall  be  filed 
in  the  department  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  given  the  person  denuuiding 
such  survey  upon  his  application  therefor.  The  determination  of  the  sarveyors 
in  any  such  case  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  [subject  to  review  by  oertiorari 
by  the  supreme  court,]  except  that  it  may  he  reviewed  hy  a  writ  of  certiorari, 
application  for  which  shall  be  made  in  the  county  in  which  the  huUding, 
structure,  ve8ael,  enclosure,  place  or  premises  affected  hy  such  determination 
shall  he  located,  within  [four]  ten  days  after  filing  th«  report  of  the  survey 
in  the  department.  [No  order  made  by  the  supreme  court  in  a  proceeding  to 
review  the  report  of  a  survey  shall  be  appealable.]  The  decision  of  the 
appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  in  any  certiorari  proceeding  instituted 
under  this  section  shall  he  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  parties,  without  the 
right  of  appeal  therefrom, 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  .immediately. 

Approved  April  18. 

Chapter  589. 

An  Act  to  amtod  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and 

women. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represents  in  Senate  and  Assemhlyi 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  seventy-seven  and  seventy-eight  of  chapter  thirty-six  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  **  An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty -one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  are  hereby  amended 
to  read,  respectively,  as  follows: 

§  77.  Hoars  of  labor  of  children,  minors  and  women.  1.  No  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  factory  in  this  state  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day,  or  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week. 

2.  No  nmle  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  |bo  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  more  than  six  days  or  [sixty] 
fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  for  more  than  [ten]  nine  hours  in  any 
one  day,  except  as  hereinafter  provided;  nor  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
midnight  and  four  o'slock  in  the  morning. 

3.  No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no  woman  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  more  than 
six  days  or  [sixty]  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week;  nor  for  more  than  [ten J 
nine  hours  in  any  one  day  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

4.  A  printed  notice,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  oommiasioner 
of  labor,  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week 
required  of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such  work  shall  h^in  and  end, 
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shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuoue  place  in  each  room  where  they  are 
employed.  But  such  persons  may  begin  their  work  after  the  time  for  begin- 
ning and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  ^ork,  mentioned  in  such  notice, 
but  they  shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in 
such  factory  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall  not  be 
changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the 
consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  presence  of  suoh  peraons  in  the 
factory  at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  the  printed  notice,  or  if  no 
such  notice  be  posted,  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or.  after  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this 
section. 

5.  In  a  factory  wherein,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  practioally 
impossible  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  weekly  in  advance  the  commissioner  of 
labor,  upon  a  proper  application  stating  facts  showing  the  necessity  therefor, 
shall  grant  a  permit  dispensing  with  the  notice  hereinbefore  required,  upon 
condition  that  the  daily  hours  of  labor  be  posted  for  the  information  of  em- 
ployees and  that  a  time  book  in  a  form  to  be  approved  by  him,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  female  employees  and  the  hours  worked  by  each  of 
them  in  each  day,  shall  be  properly  and  correctly  kept,  and  shall  be  exhibited 
to  him  or  any  of  his  subordinates  promptly  upon  demand.  Such  permit 
shall  be  kept  posted  in  such  place  in  such  factory  as  such  commissioner  may 
prescribe,  and  may  be  revoked  by  such  commissioner  at  any  time  for  failure 
to  post  it  or  the  daily  hours  of  labor  or  to  keep  or  exhibit  such  time  book  as 
herein  provided. 

6.  Where  a  female  or  nuile  minor  is  employed  in  two  or  more  fattories  or 
mercantile  establishments  in  the  same  day  or  week  the  total  time  of  employ- 
ment must  not  exceed  that  allowed  per  day  or  week  in  a  single  factory  or 
mercantile  establishment;  and  any  person  who  shall  require  or  permit  a 
female  to  work  in  a  factory  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
division of  this  section,  with  or  without  knowledge  of  the  previous  or  other 
employment,  shall  be  liable  for  a  violation  thereof. 

§  78.  Exceptions.  1.  A  female  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  and  a 
male  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  may  be  employed  in  a  factory 
more  than  [ten]  nine  hours  a  day:  (a)  regularly  in  not  to  exceed  five  days  a 
week,  in  order  to  make  a  short  day  or  holiday  on  one  of  the  six  working  days 
of  the  week;  (b)  irregularly  in  not  to  exceed  three  days  a  week;  provided 
that  no  such  person  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
[twelve]  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  [sixty!  fifty-four  hours  in 
any  one  week,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  as  to  notice 
or  time  book  be  fully  complied  with. 

2,  The  provisions  of  aubdivisiona  ttoo  and  three  of  section  aeventy-seven 
relating  to  maximum  hours  shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
minors  sicrteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  canning  or  preserving  perishable 
products  in  fruit  and  canning  establishments  between  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  each  year, 

[2]  S,  In  a  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  or  of  the 
preceding  section  the  burden  of  proving  a  permit  or  exception  shall  be  upon 
the  party  claiming  it. 

I  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

Approved  April  19.  ^  j 
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Chapter  M3. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  bureau  of  industries  and 

immigration. 
The  People  of  the  Sitate  of  Xew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assemhlif, 
do  enact  as  folh>tc8: 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  fifty-two,  one  hundred  fifty-three  and  one 
hundred  fifty-four  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-om-  of 
the  consolidated  laws,"  as  added  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  are  hereby  amended  to  read,  respectively, 
as  follows: 

§  152.  Special  investigators.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  appoint  from 
time  to  time  [not  more  than  twelve  persons  as.  special  investigators,  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and]  suck  number  of  special  inves- 
tigators and  such  other  assistants  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  powers  of  the  said  bureau  herein  defined,  who  may  be  removed  by  liim 
at  any  time.  The  special  investigators  may  be  divided  into  two  grades. 
Kach  special  investigator  of  the  first  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
[twelve]  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  each  of  the  second  grade  an  annual 
salary  of  [fifteen]   twelve  hundred  dollars. 

§  153.  General  powers  and  duties.  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  full  inquiry,  examination  and  investigation  into  the 
condition,  welfare  and  industrial  opportunities  of  all  aliens  arriving  and  being 
within  the  state.  He  shall  also  have  power  to  collect  information  with  respect 
to  the  need  and  demand  for  labor  by  the  several  Agricultural,  industrial,  and 
other  productive  activities,  including  public  works  throughout  the  state;  to 
gather  information  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  labor  afforded  by  such  aliens 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  arrive  or  be  within  the  state;  to  ascertain  the 
occupations  for  which  such  aliens  shall  be  best  adapted,  and  to  bring  about 
intercommunication  between  them  and  the  several  activities  requiring  labor 
which  will  best  promote  their  respective  needs;  to  investigate  and  determine 
the  genuineness  of  any  application  for  labor  that  may  be  received  and  the 
treatment  accorded  to  those  for  whom  employment  shall  be  secured;  to  co- 
operate with  the  employment  and  immigration  bureaus  conducted  under 
authority  of  the  federal  government,  or  by  the  government  of  any  other  state, 
and  with  public  and  philanthropic  agencies  designed  to  aid  in  the  distribution 
and  employment  of  labor;  and  to  devise  and  carry  out  such  other  suitable 
methods  as  will  tend  to  prevent  or  relieve  congestion  and  obviate  unemploy> 
ment.  * 

2.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  procure  with  the  consent  of  the  federal 
authorities  complete  lists  giving  the  names,  ages,  and  destination  within  the 
state  of  all  alien  children  of  school  age,  and  such  other  facts  as  will  tend  to 
identify  them  and  shall  forthwith  deliver  copies  of  such  lists  to  the  com- 
missioner of  education  or  the  several  boards  of  education  and  school  boards 
in  the  respective  localities  within  the  state  to  which  said  children  shall  be 
destined,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  education  law 
relative  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  children  of  school  age. 

3.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  further  co-operate  with  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  and  with  the  several  boards  of  education  and  school  corn- 
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miasionera  in  the  state  to  ascertain  the  neceseity  for  and  the  extent  to  tohich 
instruction  should  he  imparted  to  aliens  within  the  state;  [,]  to  devige 
methods  for  the  proper  instniotion  of  adult  and  minor  aliens  in  the  English 
language  and  other  subjects,  and  in  respect  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  system  of  goyemment 
[,1/  and  may  establish  and  supervise  classes  and  otherwise  [to]  further  their 
education. 

4.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  enter  and  inspect  all  labor  camps  within 
the  state  [ ;  ] ,  amd  any  camp  which  he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is 
a  labor  camp;  and  shall  inspect  all  employment  and  contract  labor  agencies 
dealing  [principally]  with  aliens,  or  whenever  he  may  have  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  employment  or  contract  labor  agencies  deal  toith  aliens; 
or  who  secure  or  negotiate  contracts  for  their  employment  within  the  state; 
shall  inspect  all  immigrant  lodging  pla>ces  or  all  places  where  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  aliens  are  received,  lodged,  boarded  or  harbored;  shall 
co-operate  with  other  public  authorities,  to  enforce  all  laws  applicable  to  pri- 
vate bankers  dealing  with  aliens  and  laborers ;  secure  infonnation  with  respect 
to  such  aliens  who  shall  be  in  prisons,  almshouses  and  insane  asylums  of  the 
state,  and  who  shall  be  deportable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  co- 
operate with  the  federal  authorities  and  with  such  officials  of  the  atate  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  criminals,  paupers  and  insane  aliens  who  shall  be  con- 
fined as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  deportation  of  such  persons  as  shall 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  laws  of  the  United  States,  re- 
lating to  deportation;  shall  investigate  and  inspect  institutions  established 
for  the  temporary  shelter  and  care  of  aliens,  and  such  philanthropic  soci^tties 
as  shall  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  or  aiding 
in  the  distribution  of  aliens,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  conducted. 

5.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  investigate  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
various  places  where  aliens  are  landed  within  this  state,  and  at  the  several 
docks,  ferries,  railway  stations  and  on  trains  and  boats  therein,  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  proper  authorities,  afford  them  protection  against  frauds, 
crimes  and  exploitation;  shall  investigate  any  and  all  complaints  with  respect 
to  frauds,  extortion,  incompetency  and  improper  practices  by  notaries  public, 
interpreters  and  other  public  ofllcials,  or  by  any  other  person  or  by  any  cor- 
poration, whether  public  or  private,  and  present  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
results  of  such  investigation  for  action  thereon;  shall  investigate  and  study 
the  general  social  conditions  of  aliens  within  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  remedial  action  by  the  various  agencies  of  the  state  possessing  the 
requisite  jurisdiction ;  and  shall  generally,  in  conjunction  with  existing  public 
and  private  agencies,  consider  and  devise  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  state. 

§  154.  Proceedings  before  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Any  investigation, 
inquiry  or  hearing  which  the  commissioner  of  labor  has  power  to  undertake  or 
to  hold  may  by  special  authorization  from  the  commissioner  of  labor,  be  un- 
dertaken or  held  by  or  before  the  chief  investigator,  or  any  official  whom  he 
may  designate,  and  any  decision  rendered  on  such  investigation,  inquiry  or 
hearing,  when  approved,  and  confirmed  by  the  commissioner  and  ordered 
filed  in  his  ofike,  shall  be  and  be  deemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  commissioner. 
All  hearings  before  the  commissioner  or  chief  investigator  or  official  duly 
designated  therefor  shall  be  governed  by  rules  to  be  adopted  and  prescribed 
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bj  the  commiBsioner  [;  and  in  all  inT«8tigation8,  inquiries  or  liearings]. 
[t]  The  commiasioner  or  chief  investigator  or  official  duly  designated  therefor 
shall  not  be  bound  by  technical  rules  of  evidence  [.],  and  shall  hare  the 
power  to  8ubpcena  any  toitness  or  any  person,  and  to  examine  all  hookSf 
contracts,  records  and  documents  of  any  person  or  corporation  and  by  suh- 
pasna  duces  tecum  to  compel  production  thereof,  and  to  effect  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable an  amicable  settlement  or  adjustment  of  any  such  complaint.  Such 
subpoena  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  or  chief  investigator  under 
the  seal  of  the  department  of  lahor.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  testi- 
fying or  from  producing  any  books  or  papers  on  any  investigation  or  inquiry 
by  or  upon  any  hearing  before  the  commissioner  or  chief  investigator,  or 
official  duly  designated  thereof,  when  ordered  to  do  so,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence,  books  or  documents  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  no  person  shall 
be  prosecuted,  punished  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  for  or  on 
account  of  any  act,  transaction,  matter  or  thing,  concerning  which  he  shall 
under  oath  have  testified  or  produced  documentary  evidence;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  person  so  testifying  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution  or  pun- 
ififhment  for  any  perjury  committed  by  him  in  his  testimony. 

§  2.  Section  one  hundred  fifty-six-a  of  such  chapter  as  added  by  chapter 
eight  hundred  forty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  is  hereby 
renumbered  section  one  hundred  fifty-six  and  amended  to  read  as  foUoiira: 

§  156.  The  licensing  and  regulation  of  immigrant  lodging  places. 

1.  No  person  shall  hereafter,  directly  or  indirectly,  own,  conduct  or  keep 
an  immigrant  lodging  place  without  having  first  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  a  license  therefor.  Before  receiving  such  license  the  applicant 
therefor  shall  file  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  in  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  statement  verified  by  such  applicant,  or  if  said  applicant  is  a 
corporation,  by  one  of  its  officers,  designating  the  location  of  the  immigrant 
lodging  place  for  whicfh  a  license  shall  be  requested,  and  specifying  the  num- 
ber of  boarders  or  lodgers  received  by  said  applicant  at  any  one  time  during 
the  year  preceding  such  application  at  the  place  for  which  a  license  is  sought, 
or  if  no  business  shall  have  previously  been  conducted  at  said  place  the 
maximum  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  which  it  will  accommodate.  With 
sudi  application  there  shall  be  presented  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  proof 
of  the  good  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  and  in  case  such  applicant  is  a 
corporation,  of  its  officers,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  with  two  or  more  sureties  or  of  a  surety  c<Hnpany  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  conditioned  that  the  obligor  shall  obey 
all  laws,  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  such  immigrant  lodging  place 
prescribed  by  any  lawful  authority,  and  that  such  obligor  shall  discharge  all 
obligations  and  pay  lall  damages,  loss  and  injuries  which  shall  accrue  to  any 
person  or  persons  dealing  with  such  licensee,  by  reason  of  any  contract  or 
other  obligation  of  such  licensee,  or  resulting  from  any  fraud  or  deceit,  con- 
version of  property,  oppression,  excessive  charges,  or  other  wrongful  act  of 
said  licensee  or  of  his  servants  or  agents  in  connection  with  the  business  so 
licensed.  Where  the  niraiber  of  boarders  or  lodgers  specified  in  said  applica- 
tion shall  not  exceed  ten  persons  the  penalty  of  said  bond  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  where  it  shall  be  more  than  ten  and  less  than  fifty  persons  it 
shall  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  where  the  number  s^all  be  more 
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than  fifty  it  shall  be  five  hundred  dollars.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  bring 
an  action  for  the  enforcement  of  such  bond  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. On  the  approval  of  the  application  for  said  license  and  of  the  bond 
filed  therewith  the  commissioner  of  labor  eAiall  issue  a  license  authorizing  the 
applicant  to  own,  conduct  and  manage  an  immigrant  lodging  place  at  the 
place  designated  in  the  application  and  to  be  specified  in  the  license  certifi- 
cate. For  such  license  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  commissioner  of  labor 
a  fee  of  five  dollars  where  the  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  stated  in  the 
application  does  not  exceed  ten,  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  where  such  number  ex- 
ceeds ten  and  does  not  exceed  fifty,  and  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  where  such 
number  exceeds  fifty.  Such  license  shall  not  be  transferable  without  the 
consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  nor  authorize  the  conduct  of  an  immi- 
grant lodging  place  on  any  other  premises  than  those  described  in  the  appli- 
cation. Such  license  shall  be  renewable  annually  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
based  on  the  maximum  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers  received  by  the 
licensee  at  the  place  licensed  during  the  preceding  year,  as  shown  in  a  sworn 
statement  filed  by  such  applicant  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  prescribe.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  keep  a  book  or  books  in 
which  the  licenses  granted  and  the  bonds  filed  shall  be  entered  in  alphabetical 
order,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  license, 
the  name  or  names  of  the  principals,  the  place  where  the  business  licensed  is 
to  be  transacted,  the  names  of  the  sureties  upon  the  bond  filed  and  the  amount 
of  the  license  fee  paid  by  the  licensee. 

2.  Eveiy  licensee  shall  keep  conspicuously  posted  in  the  public  rooms  and 
in  each  bedroom  of  the  place  licensed  a  statement  printed  in  the  English 
language  and  in  the  language  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of 
said  place,  specifying  the  rate  of  charges  by  the  day  and  week  for  lodging, 
for  meals  supplied,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  baggage,  the  ser- 
vices of  guides,  and  other  service  rendered  to  such  patrons.  No  sum  shall 
be  charged  or  received  by  or  for  the  licensee  in  excess  of  such  posted  rates 
for  any  service  rendered,  and  payment  shall  not  be  enforceable  for  any  charge 
in  excess  of  such  rates.  A  copy  of  the  rates  so  posted  shall  be  filed  by  the 
licensee  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  no  increased  rate  shall  be 
charged  or  received  until  a  revised  schedule  showing  such  increase  shall  have 
been  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Every  such  licensee  shall  likewise 
file  with  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  list  specifying  the  names  and  addresses 
of  every  person  employed  by  such  licensee  as  a  runner,  guide  or  other  em- 
ployee, and  showing  whether  such  person  is  employed  at  a  salary  or  on 
commission. 

3.  A  license  granted  hereunder  shall  be  revocable  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  on  notice  to  the  licensee  and  for  cause  shown. 

4.  The  term  immigrant  lodging  pliace  as  used  in  this  section  includes  any 
place,  boarding  house,  lodging  house,  inn  or  hotel  where  [principally]  immi- 
grants or  emigrants  while  in  transit,  or  aliens  are  received,  lodged,  boarded 
or  harbored,  which  shall  not  include  any  place  maintained  or  conducted  by  a 
charitable,  philanthropic  or  religious  society,  association  or  corporation. 
Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  temporary  sleeping 
quarters  in  labor  or  construction  camps. 

5.  Any  person  or  any  officer  of  a  corporation  owning,  conducting  or  man- 
aging an  immigrant  lodging  place  without  having  obtained  from  Xhe  commie- 
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Bioner  of  labor  a  license  therefor,  or  who  BhaU  carry  on  such  business  after 
the  revocation  of  a  license  to  carry  on  such  business,  or  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

6.  The  license  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  paid  to  the  comptroller  and 
shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the  joint  discretion  of  the  comptroller 
and  commissioner  of  labor  for  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

S  3.  Section  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  such  chapter,  as  added  by  chapter 
eight  hundred  forty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  is  hereby 
renumbered  section  one  hundred  and  fifty-six-a. 

S  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  18. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Indictment  for  Manslaughter  In  Case  of  Injuries  Resulting  from  Violation 

of  Factory  Law. 

The  opinion  noted  below  is  that  of  Justice  O'SuUivan  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York  county.  Defendants  were 
the  owners  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company,  a  factory  operated  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  a  building  on  the  comer  of  Washington  place 
and  Greene  street,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  On  March  25, 
1911,  by  reason  of  a  fire  in  the  factory,  158  persons  were  injured, 
146  of  whom  died.  Indictments  were  brought  charging  defend- 
ants with  manslaughter.  Demurrers  to  the  indictments  were 
argued,  and  it  is  from  the  opinion  disallowing  the  demurrers  that 
the  following  extracts  are  taken.  The  extracts  include  only  those 
portions  which  construe  the  Labor  Law. 

Tlie  second  count  of  the  indictment,  which  charges  manslaughter  in  the 
first  degree,  alleges  that  defendants  while  engaged  in  the  commission  of  a 
misdemeanor  did  wilfully  and  feloniously  kill  the  decedent.  This  count  is 
hosed  upon  an  alleged  violation  of  section  SO  of  chapter  36  of  the  Laws  of 
1900,  as  amended  by  chapter  461  of  the  Laws  of  1910,  which  enactments 
are  known  as  the  Labor  Law. 

With  other  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  factories,  section  80  of  article  6 
of  the  Labor  Law  provides  that  "  all  doors  leading  in  and  to  an>  such  factory 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  outwardly  where  practicable,  and  shall 
not  be  locked,  bolted  or  fastened  during  working  hours."  By  section  1275 
of  the  Penal  Law  any  person  who  violates  or  does  not  comply  with  article  6 
of  the  Labor  Law  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  By  section  1050  of  the  Penal 
Law  a  person  engaged  in  committing  or  attempting  to  commit  a  misdemeanor 
affecting  the  person  or  property,  either  of  the  person  killed  or  of  another,  is 
guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 

The  allegations  in  this  count  charge  that  the  defendants  fastened,  locked 
and  bolted,  and  kept  fastened,  locked  and  bolted,  a  certain  door  in  their  fac- 
tory, which  door  led  to  a  hallway  in  the  building  giving  exit  to  the  public 
street;  that  at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  decedent  attempted  to  leave  the  said 
factory  by  means  of  the  said  door,  but  by  reason  of  the  door  being  locked  and 
bolted  the  decedent  was  unable  to  leave  and  was  burned  to  death,  for  all  of 
which  this  count  charges  the  defendants  with  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 

The  defendants  contend  that  under  the  Labor  Law  they  are  not  chargeable 
with  responsibility.  It  is  claimed  that  under  section  94  of  the  Labor  Law, 
which  declares  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  observance  and  punishable  for 
the  violation  of  the  Labor  Law,  this  count  fails  to  charge  the  defendants  with 
the  commission  of  any  crime,  inasmuch  as  the  count  does  not  show  that  the 
defendiints  owned  anil  operated  a  tenant  factory.  In  the  language  of  the 
Labor  Law  the  word  '*  factory  "  frequently  appears  to  be  used  interchangeably 
with  the  word  "  building,"  and  the  word  "  owner  "  seems  in  certain  places  to 
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refer  to  the  owner  of  the  building,  in  others  the  owner  of  the  factory  or  manu- 
facturing establiErhment.  The  expression  "  tenant  of  a  factory  "  may  be  con- 
fused with  the  term  "  tenant  of  a  building." 

It  is  important  to  give  these  words  and  phrases  their  proper  distinction. 
Obviously  the  owner  of  the  building  may  be  the  tenant  of  the  same,  and, 
while  the  tenant  is  not  necessarily  the  owner  of  ^he  building,  he  may  be  ths 
owner  of  the  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment.  Certain  sections  of 
the  Labor  Law  impose  particular  obligations  upon  the  owner  of  a  building 
used  as  a  factory;  certain  others  place  distinct  duties  upon  the  owner  or  pro- 
prietor of  a  factory,  and  there  are  certain  obligations  common  to  both.  Sec- 
tion 04  defines  a  tenant  factory  as  "  a  building,  separate  parts  of  which  are 
occupied  and  used  by  different  persons,  companies  or  corporations,  and  one  or 
more  of  which  parts  is  so  used  as  to  constitute  in  law  a  faetory." 

The  defendants  in  this  count  are  described  as  "  the  owners  and  proprietors 
of  a  certain  factory,  to  wit,  a  certain  workshop  and  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness establishment  which  then  and  there  occupied  the  whole  of  the  ninth  floor 
of  a  certain  building  situated  at  the  comer  of  Washington  place  and  Greene 
street  and  were  then  and  there  the  lessees  and  tenants  of  the  said  floor.'* 
The  defendants  insist  that  because  this  count  fails  to  describe  them  as  ovmers 
and  operators  of  a  tenant  factory  it  must  be  resolved  in  their  favor.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  state  that  owners  and  proprietors  in  control  of  a  factory 
in  which  employees  have  suffered  injury  from  the  failure  of  such  owners  to 
perform  their  duty  have  been  held  responsible  under  common  and  statutory 
law;  but  the  important  consideration  here  is  that  the  statute  has  made  the 
non-performance  of  a  particular  duty  a  misdemeanor,  which,  in  this  instance, 
becomes  the  foundation  of  a  charge  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree  and 
the  defendants  are  entitled  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  statute. 

This  count  alleges  that  the  defendants  were  the  owners  and  proprietors  of 
a  factory  on  the  ninth  floor  of  a  certain  building,  in  which  factory  it  is 
further  stated  that  many  persons  were  employed.  Section  2  of  the  Labor 
Law  provides  that  "the  term  factory  shall  be  construed  to  include  also  any 
mill,  workshop  or  other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  where  one 
or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor." 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Taylor,  192  N.  Y.  401,  the  Ck>urt  of  Appeals, 
speaking  through  Judge  Chase,  said  that  "  an  examination  of  all  the  sections 
in  the  article  of  the  Labor  Law  relating  to  factories  shows  that  it  was  the 
Intention  of  the  legislature  to  make  an  owner,  as  the  person  beneficially  in- 
terested, generally  liable  for  violations  of  the  article,  and  also  to  place  upon 
the  persons  immediately  or  personally  connected  with  the  acts  prohibited  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  thereof."  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  defendants  herein  were  the  owners  of  a  tenant  factory;  if  they  were 
actually  sush  and  their  responsibility  was  created  or  increased  by  indicting 
them  as  owners  of  a  factory,  they  have  reason  to  eomplain;  but  section  94  of 
the  Labor  Law  provides  as  follows:  "  •  •  ♦  Except  as  in  this  article 
otherwise  provided  the  person  or  persons,  company  or  corporation  conducting 
or  operating  a  factory,  whether  as  owner  or  lessee  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part 
of  the  building  in  which  the  same  is  situated,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  observance  and  punishable  for  the  non-observance  of  this  ar- 
ticle, anything  in  any  lease  or  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
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Every  consideration  of  the  law  on  the  subject  convinces  me  that  the  owners 
of  a  factory  are  liable  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  80  of  the 
Labor  Law. 

In  further  demurring  to  this  count  the  defendants  argue  that  section  80  of 
the  Labor  Law  in  conjunction  with  section  94  thereof  is  unconstitutional  in 
that  it  deprives  them  of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  assert  that  the  language  of  section  80  is  ambiguous;  that  it  may  mean 
either  that  all  doors  shall  be  locked,  or  it  may  mean  that  no  door  shall  be 
locked,  during  working  hours;  that  the  hardships  arising  from  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  make  it  harsh  and  unreasonable;  that  it  is 
an  unjust  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  lengthy  arguments  of  the  defendants 
and  the  prosecution  for  and  against  this  proposition,  nor  shall  I  add  another 
to  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  define  police  power.  A  well-recognized 
function  of  the  police  power,  however,  extends  to  the  protection  of  the  lives, 
health  and  quiet  of  all  persons.  Of  course  its  regulations  must  be  reasonable 
in  relation  to  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  courts  have  fre- 
quently said  that  the  mere  fact  that  l^islation  is  'harsh  and  that  hard  cases 
might  arise  under  the  law  affords  no  ground  for  declaring  it  invalid.  Here 
the  end  in  view  is  the  protection  of  factory  employees,  and  it  is  not  a  harsh 
or  unreasonable  provision  of  law  which  requires  that  owners  of  a  factory 
shall  keep  the  doors  thereto  unlocked  during  working  'hours;  nor  is  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  law  any  invasion  of  constitutional  rights. 

Defendants  also  claim  as  a  ground  of  demurrer  that  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 80  of  the  Labor  Law  do  not  require  that  all  doors  to  a  factory  should  be 
kept  unlocked  during  working  hours;  that  section  80  does  not  mean  that 
every  door  shall  be  unlocked,  but  that  it  is  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the 
law  if  one  door  be  not  locked,  bolted  or  fastened.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
section  80  in  this  particular  requires  that  "  all  doors  leading  in  or  to  any 
such  factory  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  outwardly  where  practicable, 
and  shall  not  he  locked,  bolted  or  fastened  during>  working  hours"  Because 
the  first  clause  of  this  sentence  begins  with  the  words  "  all  doors "  and  the 
second  clause  reads  "  shall  not  be  locked,''  etc.,  the  defendants  construe  the  act 
to  mean  that  all  doors  shall  not  be  locked,  and  that  if  one  be  unlocked  it  is 
a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  act.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  can  be  hidden  under  such  a  construction.  Following  the 
analytic  argument  of  the  defendants,  the  second  clause  in  its  relation  to  the 
first  simply  implies  the  subject,  and  a  simple  relative  for  the  second  clause 
makes  it  they  shall  not  be  locked.  Whatever  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  act,  it  is  certain  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  to  leave  to  the 
owner  the  choice  of  locking  certain  doors  and  leaving  certain  others  unlocked. 
For  the  protection  of  employees  the  law  has  placed  upon  the  employer  an 
obligation  to  leave  all  doors  leading  to  his  factory  unlocked  during  working 
hours.  There  is  no  question  of  the  Legislature's  intention  when  it  declared 
that  all  doors  shall  open  outwardly.  A  locked  door  opens  neither  inwardly 
nor  outwardly.  If  any  door  leading  to  the  factory  was  locked  and  bolted 
during  working  hours  the  law  was  violated.  The  demurrer  to  this  count  is 
disallowed.    People  v.  Harris  and  Blanck,  74  Misc.  353, 
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Employers'  Liability.  I 

LAW  OF   1910    (aBT.    14  OF  LABOB  LAW) 

Law  of  1910  Not  Retroactive. —  The  case  reported  below  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  change  in  the  status  of  personal  liability 
cases  effected  by  the  enactment  in  1910  of  sections  202  and  202a 
of  the  Labor  Law  in  relation  to  employers'  liability.    The  burden  i 

of  proof  as  to  contributory  negligence  was  here,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  decisive  element.  The  opinion  of  Justice  Clark  in  the 
Supreme  Court  makes  it  plain  that,  under  the  law  as  it  stood 
prior  to  September  1,  1910,  an  injured  employee  has  no  redr^s 
unless  freedom  from  contributory  negligence  on  his  part  could  be 
proved.  In  many  cases,  for  example  a  fatal  accident  without  eye- 
witness, it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  this.  Since  that  date, 
however,  the  employer  must  fasten  aflirmative  proof  of  contribu- 
tery  negligence  upon  the  injured  employee  in  order  to  escape  pay- 
ment of  damages.     The  opinion  in  full  appears  below. 

On  the  trial  of  this  action  defendant  had  a  verdict  and  plaintiff  moves  for 
a  new  trial.  On  the  14th  day  of  September,  1909,  plaintiff's  intestate,  while 
working  for  defendant  undermining  a  bank  of  dirt,  was  injured  by  a  portion 
of  the  bank  falling  on  him,  causing  injuries  from  which  he  died.  Plaintiff 
was  appointed  administrator  of  his  estate  on  the  Sth  day  of  September,  1912; 
and  this  action  for  damages  because  of  such  death  was  commenced  two  days 
later. 

At  the  time  the  accident  occurred  and  when  the  cause  of  action,  if  any, 
accrued,  it  was  incumbent  upon  plaintiff  to  establish  the  negligence  of  de- 
fendant and  the  intestate's  freedom  from  negligence  which  contributed  to  the 
accident. 

Chapter  352  of  the  Laws  of  1910,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
September  of  that  year,  contained  a  section  (202-a)  which  reads  as  follows: 
"  On  the  trial  of  any  iwition  brought  by  an  employee  or  his  personal  repre- 
sentative to  recover  damages  for  negligence  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  such  employment,  contributory  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  shall  be 
a  defense  to  be  so  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  defendant." 

The  court  charged  the  jury,  in  substance,  that  plaintiff  could  not  recover 
unless  he  proved  not  only  the  defendant's  negligence,  but  the  freedom  of  in- 
testate from  negligence  which  contributed  to  the  accident.  Counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  excepted  to  the  charge  as  made,  and  asked  the  court  to  charge  that 
the  burden  of  proof  of  contributory  negligence  was  upon  defendant;  and  that 
request  was  declined  for  the  reason  that,  when  the  accident  occurred  and  the 
cause  of  action  accrued,  contributory  negligence  of  the  injured  employee  was 
not  a  defense  to  be  pleaded  and  proved  by  the  defendant,  but  before  the  action 
could  be  maintained  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  establish,  by  a  fair  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  that  the  injured  employee  was  free  from  contributory 
negligence. 
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Plaintiff  now  asks  for  a  new  trial,  urging  that  this  was  erroneous,  for  the 
reason  that  the  change  in  the  etatute  related  merely  to  practice  and  pro- 
cedure^  and  that  the  statute  in  force  at  the  time  the  action  was  commenced 
should  control  without  regard  to  what  the  law  was  with  reference  to  con- 
tributory negligence  at  the  time  the  accident  took  place. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  learned  counsel  in  this  contention.  This  statute 
which  made  contributory  negligence  a  defense  should  not  be  construed  as  re- 
troactive in  its  operation,  for  the  reason  that  the  purpose  to  make  it  so  ie  not 
expressed  in  the  act,  and  it  contains  no  language  from  which  it  can  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  it  was  the  legislative  intent  that  the  act  should  be  other 
than  prospective  in  its  operation;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  language,  it 
should  be  construed  that  the  statute  was  to  be  prospective  and  not  retro- 
active in  its  operation.  36  Cyc.  1205 ;  N.  Y.  &  O.  M.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Van  Horn, 
57  N.  Y.  473;  Bottjer  v.  Supreme  Council,  78  App.  Div.  546. 

Although  the  section  in  question  makes  contributory  negligence  a  defense 
(§  202-a),  it  is  merely  a  part  of  chapfter  352  of  the  Laws  of  1910,  which 
amends  the  Labor  Law  in  relation  to  an  employer's  liability;  and  it  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  section  202,  which  plainly  states  that  it  has  reference 
to  actions  brought  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  or  death  resulting  there- 
from, received  "  after  this  act  takes  effect,^*  Section  202-a,  supra,  was  not  a 
separate  enactment  taking  effect  September  1,  101 0,  but  is  a  section  of  chap- 
ter 352  of  the  Laws  of  1910,  all  of  whioh  went  into  effect  on  that  date,  and 
the  sections  should  be  read  together.  Adopting  that  view,  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  legislative  intent  was  that  the  act  should  have  a  prospective 
and  not  a  retroactive  operation. 

This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  procedure,  but  affects  a  substantial  right. 
When  this  accident  occurred  and  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  the  rights  of 
the  parties  were  clearly  defined;  but,  before  defendant  could  be  made  to  re- 
spond in  damages,  plaintiff's  freedom  from  negligence  was  as  much  a  part  of 
his  case  to  be  established  by  a  lair  preponderance  of  the  evidence  as  was  the 
negligence  of  defendant,  and  it  had  an  absolute  right  to  rely  on  the  law  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  to  insist  upon  plaintifTs  eetablishing 
intestate's  freedom  from  negligence  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  maintain- 
ing of  the  action.  If  by  legislation  subsequently  passed  one  of  the  very  es- 
sential elements  to  be  established  by  plaintiff  in  a  case  of  this  character, 
before  the  action  could  be  maintained,  could  be  removed,  it  impresses  me  that 
a  substantial  right  of  defendant  which  existed  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action 
accrued  would  be  improperly  cut  off  and  done  away  with.  Defendant  had  a 
right  to  have  the  case  disposed  of  according  to  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  the  accident  occurred  and  the  cause  of  action  accrued  without  cutting  off 
any  of  its  rights  by  legislation  subsequently  enacted. 

This  construction  seems  all  the  more  reasonable  when  it  is  known  that 
nothing  in  the  act  under  consideration,  either  by  express  words  or  by  impli- 
cation, warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  that  the  section  should 
have  a  retroactive  instead  of  a  prospective  operation.  The  very  fact  that 
sections  202  and  202-a  of  chapter  352  of  the  Laws  of  1910  were  enacted  at  the 
same  time  and  took  effect  on  the  same  date,  and  that  by  section  202  it  was 
plainly  stated  that  it  should  apply  to  action«  for  damages  for  personal  injury 
or  death  resulting  therefrom   received   "after  this   act  takes  effect,**  shows 
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clearly  and  conclusively  that  it  was  the  legislative  intent  to  have  the  entire 
act  (Laws  of  1910,  chap.  352)  have  a  prospective  operation,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  single  out  any  particular  section  of  that  act  and, 
because  it  does  not  say  that  it  shall  have  prospective  operation,  assume  that 
it  was  intended  that  it  should  have  a  retroactive  operation.  Beading  the 
sections  together  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  intended  to  give  to 
the  legislation  in  question  retroactive  operation;  and,  if  that  is  so,  the 
charge  complained  of  would  seem  to  be  proper. 

Plaintiff  also  complains  that  the  court  erred  in  that  portion  of  the  charge 
referring  to  the  assumption  of  risk,  but  I  think  the  charge  in  that  regard  was 
substantially  correct.  Lbgerto  v.  Central  Building  Co.,  123  App.  Div.  840. 
Banchetti  v.  C,  K,  WUliams  and  Company,  75  Misc.  202. 

RAILROAD   LIABILITY   LAW    (§64    OF   RAILROAD   LAW). 

Application  to  Street  Railways. — On  April  30,  1912,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  passed  for  tlie  first  time  upon  the  question  of  the  ap- 
plication of  section  64  of  the  Railroad  Law,  formerly  known  as 
section  42-a  and  as  the  Barnes  Act,  to  street  surface  railroads. 
The  opinion,  which  states  the  material  facts,  appears  in  full  below. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff  had  been  rendered  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  affirmed  by  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department,  from  which 
affirmance  appeal  had  been  taken,  by  permission,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  Justice  Chase  spoke  for  an  unanimous  court  in  up- 
holding the  application  of  the  section  to  street  railways. 

The  plaintiff's  intestate,  a  motorman,  engaged  in  running  an  electric  car 
between  the  village  of  Falconer  and  the  city  of  Jamestown,  was  killed  in  a 
collision  with  a  similar  car  running  upon  the  same  track  in  the  (^posite  di- 
rection, in  violation  of  a  signal  that  had  been  given  to  the  motorman  in 
charge  of  that  car.  The  intestate's  death  resulted  from  personal  injury  while 
in  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  arising  solely  from  the  negligence  of  one 
of  the  defendant's  employees  intrusted  by  it  as  a  part  of  his  duty  with  the 
physical  control  or  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  car  which  caused  the 
collision.  The  employee  of  the  defendant  having  the  physical  control  or 
direction  of  the  movement  of  the  car  that  caused  the  collision  was  not  a 
fellow-servant  of  the  intestate  under  section  64  of  the  Railroad  Law  (former 
section  42-a).  There  is  but  one  question  requiring  our  consideration  in  this 
opinion,  and  that  is,  whether  section  64  of  the  Railroad  Law  is  applicable  to 
a  railroad  organized  as  a  street  surface  railroad  corporation. 

The  defendant  is  organized  as  a  street  surface  railroad  corporation  and  is 
engaged  in  running  cars  in  the  city  of  Jamestown  and  to  and  from  adjoining 
villages  by  electric  power  conveyed  by  trolley  wires.  By  the  express  terms 
of  said  section  of  the  Railroad  Law  it  is  applicable  to  "all  actions  against 
a  railroad  corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  this  state,  or 
against  a  receiver  thereof."  It  is  not  by  its  terms  in  any  way  restricted  or 
limited  to  particular  railroads,  or  to  railroads  organized  for  a  particular 
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purpose.  It  was  not  enacted  as  an  independent  statute  but  it  was  added  to 
the  Railroad  Law  by  chapter  657  of  the  Laws  of  19C6  and  became  section 
42-a  of  article  3  of  the  chapter,  which  by  its  own  terms  is  to  be  known  as  the 
**  Railroad  Law."  In  1906,  when  that  section  was  added  to  the  Railroad  Law, 
railroads  organized  as  street  surface  railroads  had  extended  their  mileage 
and  so  modified  their  manner  of  doing  business  that  in  many  respects  they 
resembled  steam  railroads.  Some  steam  railroads  have  changed  their  motive 
power  upon  all  or  a  part  of  their  routes  to  electricity,  and  motormen  are 
necessarily  employed  by  railroads  organized  as  steam  railroads,  and  some  of 
the  employees  of  railroads  are  engaged  during  a  portion  of  each  day  on  cars 
propelled  by  steam,  and  during  another  portion  of  the  day  upon  cars  propelled 
by  electricity.  Railroads  organized  and  known  as  street  surface  railroads 
frequently  extend  their  routes  outside  and  beyond  the  streets  of  cities  and 
villages,  and  from  village  to  village  and  from  city  to  city.  They  run  their 
passenger  and  freight  cars  at  a  rate  of  «peed  quite  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
express  train  on  a  steam  road,  and  stop  at  designated  places. 

The  reasons  for  changing  the  common-law  rule  relating  to  negligence  by  a 
fellow-servant  are  by  many  considered  as  controlling  when  applied  to  em- 
ployees of  street  surface  railroads  as  to  employee.s  of  steam  railroads.  Elec- 
tric and  other  cars  commonly  used  by  street  surface  railroads  generally  stop 
more  frequently  and  run  through  less  guarded  territory  than  the  cars  of  an 
ordinary  steam  railroad,  but  the  whole  system  of  doing  business  by  street  sur- 
face railroads  has  become  intricate,  and  a  system  of  signals  and  rules  upon 
such  roads,  which  must  be  literally  obeyed,  is  becoming,  if  it  is  not  now,  as 
important  as  are  signals  and  rules  and  their  obedience  upon  steam  roads. 

The  statutes  relating  to  railroads  of  different  kinds  were  amended,  modi- 
fied, consolidated  and  continued  by  chapter  565  of  the  Laws  of  1890.  They 
were  again  re-arranged,  modified  and  re-enacted  by  chapter  481  of  the  Laws 
of  1010.  That  act  includes  an  article  relating  specially  to  street  surface  rail- 
roads, but  by  it  all  railroads  must  be  organized  under  the  second  article 
thereof,  and  the  third  article  relates  to  the  construction,  operation  and 
management  of  railroads  and  applies  generally  to  all  railroads  except  as  the 
sections  are  restricted  and  limited  by  their  terms.  If  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations were  intended  by  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  noting  them  was 
recognized.  Some  of  the  sections  of  that  article  (sections  50-108)  arc 
expressly  limited  to  railroads  operated  by  steam  power,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  among  others  to  sections  58,  71,  72,  73,  74,  76,  88,  89  and  99. 
Other  sections  in  terms  refer  to  steam  and  street  surface  railroads,  as  will 
be  seen  by  sections  53,  56,  57  and  98,  and  others  are  limited  to  street  surface 
railroads,  as  will  be  seen  by  sections  100  and  101.  Several  of  the  sections 
of  said  article  that  refer  generally  to  a  ''  railroad  corporation  '*  have  been 
held  to  include  in  their  provisions  railroads  organized  as  "  street  surface 
railroads." 

Section  52  (former  section  32)  was  so  considered  in  Evans  v.  Utica  & 
Mohawk  Valley  R.  Co.  (44  Misc.  Rep.  345).  (See  I^e  v.  Brooklyn  Heights 
R.  R.  Co.,  97  App.  Div.  111.)  * 

Section  54  (former  section  34)  was  assumed  to  include  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  Railroad  Company  in  People  ex  rel.  Linton  v.  B.  H.  R.  R.  Co.  (69 
App.  Div.  549;  affd.,  172  N.  Y.  90). 

Section  59  (former  section  39)  was  held  applicable  to  street  surface  rail- 
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roads  in  Goodspeed  v.  Ithaca  Street  Ry.  Ck>.  (88  App.  Div.  147),  and  that 
judgment  was  atRrmed  in  1-84  N.  Y.  351.  The  court,  by  Judge  Gray,  re- 
ferring to  that  section,  say:  "The  courts  below  have  deemed  it  generally 
applicable  to  all  railroad  corporations  and,  as  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  judgment  was  right,  I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  its  applica- 
bility and  I  will  assume,  in  that  respect,  that  the  view  of  the  courts  below 
was  correct." 

In  Tullis  V.  Brooklyn  Heights  R.  R.  Co.  (71  App.  Div.  494)  Judge  Willard 
Bartlett,  then  speaking  for  the  Appellate  Division,  second  department,  treated 
section  50  (former  section  39)  as  including  in  its  provisions  street  surface 
railroads.  (See  Enton  v.  Coney  Island  &  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  136  App.  Div.  800: 
Bull  V.  N.  Y.  City  Ry.  Co.,  192  N.  Y.  361.) 

The  courts  have  construed  the  general  language  referring  to  railroad  cor- 
porations in  sections  of  other  articles  of  the  chapter  as  including  street  sur- 
face railroads. 

In  Matter  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  Co.  &  S.  R.  R.  Co.  (185  N.  Y.  171),  it  wa* 
held  that  section  12  (former  section  5)  relating  to  the  time  when  corporate 
powers  cease,  is  applicable  to  street  surface  railroads.  (See  City  of  K.  Y.  v. 
Bryan,  196  N.  Y.  158.) 

In  Matter  of  Stillwater  &  Mechanicville  Street  Ry.  Co.  (171  N.  Y.  689), 
this  court  held  that  section  22  (former  section  12)  is  applicable  to  street 
surface  railroads,  and  the  court  say  (page  594):  "It  will  be  observed  that 
each  of  these  provisions  of  the  statute,  (former  sections  34  and  35,  present 
sections  64  and  55)  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  expressly  refers  to 
every  railroad  corporation,  and  thereby  includes  every  railroad  incorporated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act."  (See  Village  of  Fort  Edward  v. 
Hudson  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  192  N.  Y.  139.) 

The  legislature  by  placing  section  64  of  the  Railroad  Act,  formerly  known 
as  section  42-a  and  as  the  Barnes  Act,  in  the  General  Railroad  Act  and 
referring  therein  to  all  railroad  corporations  should  be  held  to  have  intended 
it  as  a  general  act  applicable  to  all  railroads  incorporated  within  its  pro- 
visions. 

It  was  intended  by  the  legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  rail- 
road corporations  without  regard  to  the  form  of  their  incorporation  or  the 
manner  of  their  doing  business. 

It  has  been  held  by  other  courts  in  this  state  that  said  section  applies  to 
street  surface  railroad  corporations.  (Forton  v.  Crosstown  Street  Ry.  Co.,  63 
Misc.  Rep.  237;  reversed,  on  a  different  ground,  137  App.  Div.  420;  Riccio  v. 
International  Ry.  Co.,  63  Misc.  Rep.  588;  Simons  v.  Brooklyn  H.  R.  R.  Co., 
142  App.  Div.  36;  Gorman  v.  B.,  Q.  C.  &  S.  R.  R.  Co.,  147  App.  Div.  21.) 

The  accident  causing  the  death  of  the  intestate  occurred  October  3,  1910. 
At  that  time  the  Railroad  Law  {Laws  of  1910,  chapter  481),  had  been  re- 
enacted  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  in  passing  the  act  had 
knowledge  of  the  construction  theretofore  placed  upon  its  language  by  the 
courts. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  other  states  construing  acts  changing  the 
common 'law  rule  relating  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  are  not  har- 
monious. The  difference  in  such  decisions  is  generally  explainable  by  the 
difference  in  the  language  and  purpose  of  the  statutes  construed. 

The  judgment  should  be  aflSrmed,  wnth  coats.  Kent  v,  Jamestown  Street 
RcUlway  Co.,  205  N.  Y.  361. 
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Engineer  as  Vice  Princiiml. — PlaintiiF,  a  switchman  in  the 
yard  of  the  defendant,  was  injured  in  November,  1906,  without 
negligence  on  his  part  through  being  struck  by  a  piece  of  coal 
which  fell  from  the  locomotive  tender  of  a  passenger  train,  which 
he  had  signalled  as  it  passed  him.  The  action  was  at  common 
law  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  trial  the  court  instructed  the  jury 
to  find  the  defendant  liable,  if  liable  at  all,  under  section  64  of 
the  Eailroad  Law,  which  makes  any  employee  having  physical 
control  of  the  movement  of  a  locomotive  engine  a  vice-principal 
of  the  corporation.  If,  said  the  court,  the  jury  found  that  the  ten- 
der was  loaded  in  such  a  manner  that  pieces  of  coal  were  likely  to 
fall  from  it  while  the  locomotive  was  being  operated,  and  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  train  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that 
it  was  so  loaded,  then  defendant  was  liable  for  injuries  caused  by 
the  falling  cx)a].  A  verdict  was  rendered  for  plaintiff,  which  was 
affirmed  by  a  divided  court  in  the  Fourth  Appellate  Department. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  verdict  and  ordered  a  new  trial, 
saying  in  part : 

Under  these  facts  the  legal  and  proper  inquiry  is  did  they  charge  the 
engineer  with  the  knowledge  that  the  coal  was  in  danger  of  falling  upon  the 
plaint itT  when  and  as  he  caused  the  tender  to  pass  him.  The  statutory  pro- 
visions above  quoted  in  declaring  the  rule  that  in  actions  of  the  character 
of  this  the  engineer  in  controlling  the  movements  of  the  engine  was  the  vice- 
principal  of  the  defendant  makes  the  acts  of  the  engineer  in  controlling  those 
movements  the  acts  of  the  defendant,  and  if  he  had  or  by  the  facts  was 
chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the  defect  or  condition  of  the  coal  and  the 
danger  from  it  to  the  plaintiff  and  failed  to  use  ordinary  and  reasonable 
care  in  operating  the  engine  to  avoid  the  injury  the  defendant  became  liable. 
Tlie  engineer  did  not  have  actual  knowledge  of  such  condition  and  was  not 
chargeable  with  inferential  knowledge  thereof,  unless  his  duty  of  controlling 
the  movements  of  the  engine  included  that  of  directing  those  who  loaded  the 
tender  and  the  fl reman,  throughout  the  trip,  in  his  disposition  of  the  coal 
and  the  implements  which  he  used  in  his  work,  or  of  inspecting  the  results 
of  the  acts  of  those  employees  in  those  labors.  Manifestly,  he  could  not 
be  charged  with  a  knowledge,  which  he  did  not  have,  unless,  being  responsible 
in  some  degree  of  care  for  a  safe  condition,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  acquire 
it.  If  it  was  not  a  duty  of  his  position  to  inspect  and  watch  the  tender,  his 
failure  to  do  so  would  not  be  negligence.  Those  statutory  provisions  do  not 
or  do  not  purport  to  enlarge  or  affect  the  duties  of  the  employees  designated 
in  them.  Their  manifest  purpose  was  to  enlarge  the  remedy,  given  by  the 
law  to  employees  engaged  in  the  hazardous  business  of  operating  railroads, 
by  withdrawing  from  their  owners  the  common-law  defense  of  a  common 
employment  between  the  injured  and  the  designated  employees.  While  they 
are  remedial,  they  are  an  innovation  upon  the  common  law,  and  should  not 
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be  applied  to  ctibea  not  plainly  within  the  legislative  intent,  but,  when  appli- 
cable, should  have  a  construction  liberal  and  commensurate  with  their  puipo^ie. 
The  record  presents  no  evidence  sulhcient  to  justify  a  finding  that  tLe 
engineer  was  obligated  by  his  employment  or  position  to  acquire  or  have 
knowlKlge  of  the  condition  of  the  coal  within  the  tender.  He  did  not  create 
the  dangerouH  condition,  through  a  negligent  operation  of  the  engine.  As 
already  stated,  the  record  is  devoid  of  evidence  descriptive  of  his  dutiis. 
\\'e  are,  as  the  jury  were,  to  determine  the  duties  inherent  in  his  positiojt 
;is  eii|;ineer,  from  those  relevant  facts  which  are  of  common  or  universal 
knowledge  and  of  which  the  courts  may  take  judicial  notice.  A  locomotive 
engineer  upon  a  passenger  train  is  obligated,  in  his  relation  to  the  passengers, 
to  use  the  highest  degree  of  care  and  vigilance  in  discovering,  and  avoiding 
accidents  from,  any  defects  or  irregularities  in  or  obstructions  upon  the 
tracks,  switches,  sidings,  or  their  borders,  in  maintaining  the  engine,  in  all 
of  Ha  parts,  in  a  sound  and  eilicient  condition,  in  receiving  and  complying 
with  all  signals  and  in  operating  and  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
engine  without  injury  to  them.  Universal  thought  and  common  experience 
iit tribute  those  duticb  to  the  employment.  They  require  an  alert  and  assidu- 
ous watchfulness  of  and  absorption  in  the  machinery  of  the  engine  and  in 
all  that  is  ahead.  The  i)erforniance  of  those  duties  does  not  require,  and 
may  be  inconsistent  with,  any  responsibility  for  the  safe  and  harmless  con- 
dition of  the  tender  or  that  part  of  the  train  behind  the  engine.  The  evi- 
dence did  not  present  to  the  jury  any  proof  or  fact  warranting  a  finding 
tluit  the  enginciM*  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that  the  coal  was  in  danger 
of  falling  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  the  trial  justice  should  have  granted  the 
defendant's  motion  for  a  n<insuit.  Itess  v.  Krie  Railroad  Company,  2(M 
X.  Y.  324. 

Engineer  :is  Vice- Principal  —  M isre presentaiion  of  Age  of  Em- 
ployee,— Plaintiff's  intestate,  a  locomotive  fireman  in  the  employ 
of  defendant,  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  locomotive  boiler. 
The  admitted  facts  were  that  the  explosion  was  caused  bv  the  fail- 
ure of  the  engineer  to  operate  the  injector,  which  allowed  the 
water  in  the  boiler  to  become  too  low.  No  cars  were  attached  to 
the'  engine  at  the  time  and,  there  being  no  conductor,  the  engineer 
was  in  charge  of  the  train. 

Plaintiff  sued  for  damages  under  section  42-a  (now  64)  of  the 
Ilailroad  Law,  known  as  the  Barnes  Act,  which  renders  a  railroad 
employee  who  has  "  i)hysical  control  or  direction  of  tlie  move- 
ment of  a  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine,  car,  train  or  tele- 
griiph  office  "  a  vice-principal  of  the  company  and  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  other  employees.  In  the  original  trial,  the  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  which  was  unanimously  affirmed  by 
the  Fourth  Appellate  Department,  from  which  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Court  of  A})peals. 
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Two  defenses  were  urged  by  defeudaiit  One  was  that  the  en- 
gineer's failure  to  operate  the  injector  was  not  an  act  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  Barnes  Act.  The  court  overruled  tliis  de- 
fense, distinguishing  between  the  duty,  under  the  statut^i,  of  the 
engineer  in  this  case  to  operate  the  injector,  and  the  duty  of  the 
engineer  to  have  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  coal  in  the  ten- 
der in  the  case  of  Utess  v.  Erie  R  R.  Co  (the  case  noted  above). 
Defendant  further  argued  that,  since  the  decreased  had  falsely 
claimed  that  he  was  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
making  application  for  employment,  thereby  evading  a  rule  of 
defendant  forbidding  employment  of  minors,  the  plaintiff  could 
not  recover.     The  court  overruled  this  objection  also,  saying: 

TliR  misrepresentation  of  the  deceased  affected  the  contract  of  employment, 
ill  the  sense,  that  it  made  it  voidable;  but  it  did  not  affect  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  with  respect  to  the  former's  oblij^ation  under  the  statute 
respecting  the  safety  of  the  persons  serving  it.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
deceased,  by  his  misrepresentation,  evuded  the  rule  of  the  defendant  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  minors,  he  was,  actualh',  in  its  service  and,  there- 
fore, was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  an  employe  accorded  by  the  law. 

The  verdict  for  plaintiff  was  unanimously  attirmed.  llari  v. 
Th>e  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company, 
ii05  N.  Y.  317. 

Enfjineer  as  Vice-Frincipal, — Plaintiff  was  employed  as  an 
extra  brakeman  by  defendant.  Plaintiff'  was  an  inexperienced 
man  and,  while  in  the  engine  cab,  received  an  order  from  the  en- 
gineer which  he  understood  to  mean  that  he  was  to  juni])  off  the 
moving  train,  and  go  back  and  tell  the  conductor  to  set  out  the  ma- 
terials for  packing  a  hot  journal.  The  engineer  tertiti(»(l  that  he 
meant  that  the  plaintiff  should  walk  back  over  the  tops  of  the 
thirty-five  cars  constituting  the  train,  a  thing  which  plaintiff  had 
never  done  in  his  brief  service,  and  speak  to  the  conductor.  Plain- 
tiif,  who  had  never  received  instructions  as  to  jumping  from  mov- 
ing trains,  jumped  off,  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  his  leg  was 
run  over  by  the  train  rendering  amputation  necessary.  Plaintiff 
was  awarded  $8,000  damages  by  a  jury  in  a  Supreme  Court  trial, 
from  which  defendant  appealed  to  the  Fourth  Appellate  Depart- 
ment. Defendant  claimed  that  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  contribu- 
tory negligence  in  jumping  from  the  train  while  it  was  moving 
at  too  great  a  rate  of  speed.     The  rate  of  speed  at  whiclythe  train 
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was  moving  was  a  subject  of  controversy,  defendant  maintaining 
that  it  was  moving  at  a  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  but  the 
court  held  that  it  was  probably  not  moving  at  more  than  ten  miles 
an  hour. 

Defendant  also  claimed  that  the  engineer  was  not  a  vice-prin- 
cipal within  the  meaning  of  section  64*  of  the  Railroad  Law, 
known  as  the  Barnes  Act,  which  renders  all  employees  "  who  have, 
as  a  part  of  their  duty,  for  the  time  being,  physical  control  or  di- 
rection of  the  movement  of  a  *  *  *  locomotive  engine,  car,  train 
*  *  *  are  vice-principals  of  such  corporation  or  receiver, 
and  are  not  fellow-servants  of  such  injured  or  deceased  em- 
ployees." Defendant  claimed  that  the  conductor  was  in  charge 
of  the  train  so  as  to  deprive  the  engineer  of  the  physical  control 
of  his  engine.  Justice  Spring  for  the  court.  Justice  Williams  dis- 
senting, overruled  the  contentions  of  defendant  and  affirmed  the 
judgment  for  plaintiff,  saying  in  part: 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  engineer  was  a  vice-principal,  and  therefore,  the 
alter  ego  of  the  defendant;  that  the  command  which  he  gave  to  this  inex- 
perienced plaintiff  was  negligence  in  view  of  the  circumstances;  that  the 
train  was  not  running  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour;  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  matter  of  law  in  obeying  the  direc- 
tion of  his  superior  and  jumping  off  the  running  board,  believing  as  he  did 
that  he  could  do  so  with  safety,  and  that  the  defendant  is,  therefore,  liable. 
Reynolds  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  148  App.  Div.  345. 

LAW  OF   190^  OR  OOMMON  LAW.f 

Sufficient  Number  of  Men  for  Work, — Defendant,  in  this  case, 
employed  plaintiff  and  others  to  receive  and  stow  away  into  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  a  cargo  of  iron  from  a  lighter.  Eight  men,  in- 
cluding plaintiff,  were  stationed  in  the  hold.  In  the  progress  of 
the  work,  defendant's  foreman,  who  had  charge  of  the  men,  trans- 
ferred four  of  the  men  from  the  hold  and  put  them  to  work  upon 
the  lighter,  leaving  the  plaintiff  and  three  others  in  the  hold. 
These  four  men  handled  the  iron  satisfactorily  for  a  time,  but 
when  a  heavier  load  than  usual  was  lowered  to  them  they  were 
unable  to  steady  it  and  plaintiff  was  injured.  A  common-law 
action  was  begun  alleging  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendant  in 


*  Formerly  42a. 

tAU  Court  of  Appeals  cases  under  this  head  are  reported,  but  only  selected 
cases  from  lower  courts. 
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failing  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  work.  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  plaintifiF,  which  how- 
ever, was  set  aside  by  the  court  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed. 
The  Second  Appellate  Department  by  a  divided  court  reversed 
the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 
An  appeal  from  this  order  was  heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  court  reversed  the  order  and  affirmed  the  judgment  entered 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  defendant  dismissing  plaintiff's 
complaint,  with  an  opinion  in  part  as  follows : 

If,  in  the  execution  of  some  detail  of  the  common  work,  upon  which  a 
number  of  men  are  employed,  an  injury  is  occasioned  through  the  fault  of 
one  of  them,  whether  he  be  the  foreman,  or  not,  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  employer.  When  Glcason  omitted  to  keep  the  eight  men  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  negligence  on  his  part,  or  as  an  error, 
of  judgment,  it  was  the  omission  of  a  duty,  which  rested  upon  him  as  a 
fellow  servant,  concerning  a  detail  of  the  work.  The  defendant  having  been 
careful  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  workmen,  no  further 
duty  rested  upon  it  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  men  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  work.  It  was  under  no  obligation  to  direct  their  actions  at 
all  moments ;  or  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  were  kept  at  their  proper  stations. 
This  is  the  rule  inferable  from  many  cases,  in  which  a  master  has  committed 
the  management  of  ordinary  work  to  a  co-employe  of  superior  grade,  after 
dibcharging  all  those  other  obligations  incumbent  upon  him,  when  planning 
and  prescribing  the  work  to  be  done,  (Besel  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co., 
70  N.  Y.  171;  Potter  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  136  id.  77;  Loughlin  v. 
State  of  New  York,  105  id.  159,  163;  CuUen  v.  Norton,  126  id.  1;  Madigan 
v.  Oceanic  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  178  id.  242;  Vogel  v.  American  Bridge  Co.,  180 
id.  373.)     •     •     •. 

I  think  that  the  charge  of  negligence  against  the  defendant,  in  the  failure 
to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  work  in  question,  fails;  inas- 
much as  the  only  insufficiency  shown  was  an  omission  of  the  foreman  to 
continue  upon  a  part  of  the  work  the  customary  number  of  men;  a  fault, 
if  it  was  one,  which  was  added  to  in  its  gravity  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  draughts,  or  loads.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  showed  that 
had  the  number  of  bundles  in  a  load  not  been  increased  beyond  what  it  had 
been,  the  men  left  in  the  hold  would  have  been  sufficient  and  it  was,  only, 
when  the  increased  number  was  lowered  that  the  accident  happened.  That 
was,  again,  a  detail  of  the  work,  which  the  foreman  was,  solely,  responsible 
for.  In  principle,  the  omission  of  duty  in  this  case  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  foreman,  who,  when  the  master  has  supplied  some  article  necessary  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  work  in  sufficient  quantity,  omits  to  avail 
himself  of  it  when  there  is  need  and  an  accident  ensues.  Whether  the  omis- 
sion is  attributable  to  neglect,  or  to  an  error  of  judgment,  it  relates  to  a 
detail  of  the  work  and  not  to  a  personal  duty  of  the  master.  (See  Madigan 
V.  Oceanic  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  178  N.  Y.  242,  245;  Vogel  v.  American  Bridge  Co., 
180  id.  373.)  Dair  v.  New  York  and  Porio  Rico  Steamship  Company,  204 
N.  Y.  341. 
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Master  s  Duty  of  Inspection. — Plaintiff,  an  experienced  stone 
driller  in  the  employ  of  defendant,  was  injured  while  engaged  in 
tunnel  construction.  A  gang  of  blasters  had  previously  discharged 
a  series  of  blasts.  A  workman  called  the  attention  of  defendant's 
foreman  to  the  fact  that  there  was  apparently  a  dangerous  rock 
left  as  a  result  of  the  blasting,  and  plaintiff,  himself,  called 
the  foreman's  attention  just  before  the  accident  happened  to  a 
crack  in  the  rock,  but  was  told  by  the  foreman  that  it  was  all  right 
and  to  go  ahead.  The  plaintiff  did  so,  and  the  rock  fell  breaking 
his  leg.  Plaintiff  brought  action  and  was  awarded  $800  damages 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1909.  This  was  reversed  (136  App. 
Div.  347)  in  1910  on  the  ground  that  the  case  came  under  the 
rule  that  the  master  does  not  owe  the  servant  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  place  to  work,  where  the  place  of  work  is  constantly 
undergoing  changes  in  the  progress  of  lie  undertaking.  In  a 
second  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1911,  damages  were  awarded 
plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $1,250.  Defendant  again  appealed  and  the 
Second  Appellate  Department  in  1912  unanimously  reversed  the 
judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The  second  reversal  was  upon 
the  ground  that  a  master,  even  when  under  the  duty  of  inspection, 
does  not  guarantee  the  correctness  of  his  inspector's  judgment, 
or  insure  against  errors  in  judgment  on  his  part.  The  court 
said  on  this  point: 

■liiHpection  does  not  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
spector; the  mabt<?r  does  not  absolutely  insure  against  errors  in  judgment 
of  competent  employees,  and  unless  such  «i  rule  is  adopted,  the  plain> 
tiff  lias  failed  to  make  out  a  case     *     *     *. 

Tli'>  master  clearly  bad  a  right  to  intrunt  a  competent  foreman  with  the 
details  of  this  work,  ami  tlie  fact  that  this  foreman  may  have  erred  in 
judgment  in  respect  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  condition  known 
equally  to  the  plaintiff  is  not  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant     *     *     *. 

It  is  probably  true  that  if  the  defendant's  foreman  had  brought  the  steam 
shovel  to  the  spot  and  made  use  of  it,  this  particular  accident  might  have 
been  averted,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  defendant,  having  furnished 
the  steam  shovel,  a  competent  foreman,  competent  help  and  other  tools  and 
appliances,  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  its  foreman  to  do  this  act.  Ob- 
viously it  is  not  liable  for  this  failure,  because  it  owed  no  duty  to  warrant 
the  judgment  of  its  foreman,  who  might  lawfully  be  intrusted  with  the 
details  of  this  work,  ficoit  v.  The  DclaicarCy  lAicJcaicantM  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company f  148  App.  Div.  697. 
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Duty  to  Guard  Machinery. — Plaintiff,  eighteen  years  old,  while 
employed  by  defendant  as  tender  to  an  edging  machine  in  a  saw- 
mill, suffered  serious  mangling  of  his  right  hand.  Plaintiff  tes- 
tified that,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  his  shoe  was  caught 
by  two  nails  hidden  by  sawdust  in  a  defect  in  the  floor,  and,  in 
the  attempt  to  save  himself  from  falling,  he  involuntarily  threw 
out  his  right  hand  which  came  into  contact  with  the  saw.  De- 
fendant's witnesses  testified  that  plaintiff  was  not  attending  to  his 
duties  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  did  not  catch  his  foot  and 
fall,  but  that,  while  standing  near  the  saw,  he  carelessly  let  his 
hand  come  into  contact  with  the  saw. 

In  an  action  for  damages  in  the  Supreme  Court,  judgment  was 
rendered  for  defendant  from  which  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Third 
Appellate  Department,  which  court,  with  one  dissenting  vote,  re- 
versed tlie  judgment  and  granted  a  new  trial.  The  essential  part 
of  the  decision  appears  below: 

We  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  aflirming  the  judgment  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  learned  trial  court  took  from  the  jury  all  question  with  respect  to 
the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  guard  the  saw,  on  the  ground  tliat  its  unguarded 
condition  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident  on  t.he  plaintiff's  theory 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  happened. 

The  tripping  of  the  plaintiff  from  the  defect  in  the  floor,  if  he  did  trip 
as  claimed,  was  not  necessarily  the  sole  proximate  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  tripping  and  the  saw  were  concurring  causes  of  the  accident,  and  if  the 
accident  happened  as  the  plaintiff  claimed  it  did  each  was  an  efficient  cause 
without  the  operation  of  which  the  accident  would  not  have  happened.  There 
may  be  more  than  one  proximate  cause  of  an  accident,  if  each  of  the  causes 
asserted  can  be  seen  to  have  been  an  efficient  one  without  which  the  injury 
resulting  would  not  have  been  sustained.  (Sweet  v.  Perkins,  196  N.  Y.  482; 
Jjeeds  v.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Co.,  178  id.  118;  Johansen  v.  Eastmans  Co.,  44 
App.  Div.  270.) 

We  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  as  matter  of  law  that  the  defendant  was 
under  no  duty  to  guard  in  any  manner  the  saw  upon  which  plaintiff  was 
injured.  The  top  of  the  saw  was  about  three  feet  from  the  floor  and  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  back  from  an  alleyway  running  along  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  was  proved  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  the  saw  could  have  been 
boxed  in  a  way  not  to  interfere  with  its  operation  and  that  this  was  done 
on  similar  machines  in  other  milts. 

Upon  the  facts  proven  it  was  not  for  the  court,  as  matter  of  law,  to 
say  that  a  guard  w^as  unnecessary,  as  was  held  by  Wynkoop  v.  Ludlow  Valve 
Mfg.  Co.  (106  N.  Y.  324)  and  kindred  cases,  upon  which  the  respondent 
relies;  but  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  such  guard  became  a  question  of 
fact  for  the  jury  under  the  rules  laid  down  in  Martin  v.  Walker  &  Williams 
Mfg.  Co.  (198  N.  Y.  324)  and  Kirwan  v.  American  Lithographic  Co.  (197 
id.  413). 
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It  was,  therefore,  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  or 
not  under  all  the  circumstances  the  defendant  should  have  in  some  way 
guarded  the  saw,  aw  well  as  whether  under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  defendant  to  repair  the  floor;  and  also,  of  course,  whether  the 
accident  happened  as  the  plaintiff  claimed  it  did,  or  because  of  his  own  negli- 
gence.   Finkle  V.  Bolton  Landing  lAtmher  Company,  148  App.  Div.  500. 

Lack  of  Protective  Eye  Glasses. — Plaintiff  lost  an  eye  by  a  fly- 
ing bit  of  steel,  while  using  an  air  gun  for  chipping  a  flange  under 
orders  of  defendant's  superintendent.  Plaintiff  had  done  gen- 
eral work  in  defendant's  shop  for  some  months  but  had  used  the 
air  gun  only  once,  some  three  or  four  months  prior  to  the  acci- 
dent. At  the  time  of  the  accident,  he  was  ordered  to  use  the  air 
gun  without  any  instructions  as  to  its  use.  In  the  Supreme  Court 
trial,  the  judge  explicitly  withdrew  from  the  jury  the  question 
whether  instructions  or  warning  should  have  been  given  and  in- 
structed the  jury  to  base  defendant's  negligence,  if  any,  solely 
upon  his  failure  to  furnish  plaintiff  with  protective  glasses  in 
common  and  ordinary  use  in  similar  establishments.  A  jury 
awdrded  a  verdict  for  $5,000  from  which  defendant  appealed. 
The  Second  Appellate  Department  held  that,  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dence showed,  the  protective  glasses  used  in  other  establishments 
were  furnished  by  the  workmen  themselves  and  not  by  the  em- 
ployers ;  hence  negligence  could  not  be  imputed  to  the  employer 
for  his  failure  to  furnish  them  in  this  instance.  The  judgment 
was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted.  BUicki  v.  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Company,  147  App.  Div.  687. 

Bending  of  Iron  Ladder. — Plaintiff's  intestate  and  others  were 
employed  as  riggers  in  defendant's  shop.  In  this  shop,  there  was 
a  traveling  crane  forty  feet  above  the  floor.  Suspended  from  the 
girders  of  the  crane  there  was  a  cage  in  which  the  crane  operator 
sat.  An  iron  ladder,  the  side  pieces  of  which  were  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick  and  one  and  three-fourths  inches  wide,  extended 
from  the  cage  up  even  with  the  girder  of  the  crane.  This  ladder 
was  bolted  to  the  bottom  and  also  to  the  top  of  the  cage,  but  the 
upper  end  of  the  ladder  which  extended  forty-two  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  cage  to  the  crane  girder  was  not  braced  in  any  manner. 
At  the  time  of  the  accident,  plaintiff's  intestate  was  standing  upon 
the  girder  of  the  crane  when  he  was  called  by  a  fellow  workman, 
whom  he  was  assisting,  to  come  down  and  help  him.     The  next 
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seen  of  the  intestate,  he  was  falling  to  the  floor  forty  feet  beneath. 
He  was  able  to  say  before  death  occurred  that  the  ladder  bent  with 
him,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  upper  end  which  was  unbraced 
was  bent  outwards  at  almost  a  right  angle.  The  ladder  had  been 
in  use  a  long  time,  both  by  deceased  and  other  employees. 
Deceased  weighed  218  pounds. 

In  a  Supreme  Court  trial,  the  complaint  was  dismissed,  but  an 
appeal  taken  to  the  Third  Appellate  Department.  This  court 
held  unanimously  that  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  was  error 
and  granted  plaintiff  a  new  trial,  saying  in  part: 

It  cannot  be  said  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  intestate  had  no  right  to 
use  this  ladder,  or  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  which  contributed 
to  his  death.  The  action  is  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  (Labor  Law 
[Consol.  Laws,  chap.  31;  Laws  of  1009,  chap.  36],  art.  14,  as  amd.  by  Laws 
of  1910,  chap.  352),  and  I  think  it  was  a  fair  question  of  fact  whether  the 
ladder  was  proper  and  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  permitted 
to  be  used,  and  whether  the  intestate  met  his  death  by  reason  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  defendant  in  maintaining  the  ladder  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  was.    Greener  v.  General  Electric  Company,  147  App.  Div.  4fi2. 

UNGUARDED  MACHINEBY  (§  81  OF  LABOR  LAW). 

Set  Screw  —  Application  of  Lahor  Law  to  Tug  Boat. —  Defend- 
ant was  engaged  in  dredging  operations  in  the  Hudson  river.  The 
excavated  material  was  loaded  into  scows  and  towed  to  the  dump- 
ing place.  Plaintiff's  intestate,  a  lad  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  employed,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  for  six  months 
as  a  deckhand  and  fireman  on  one  of  the  tugboats.  Two  un- 
guarded set  screws  projected  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and 
one-fourth  inches  from  a  revolving  shaft.  In  November,  1907, 
while  attending  to  his  duties,  the  lad  slipped  on  the  oily  floor; 
his  clothing  was  caught  by  the  unguarded  set  screws  and  his  body 
was  wound  around  the  rapidly  revolving  shaft  inflicting  fatal 
injuries.  Evidence  was  also  given  tending  to  show  that  the  shaft 
could  have  been  guarded  in  various  ways,  without  much  expense 
or  serious  inconvenience.  In  a  Supreme  Court  trial,  the  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  for  defendant,  which  judgment  was  unani- 
mously affirmed  without  opinion  by  the  Third  Appellate  Depart- 
ment. The  action  was  then  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  which 
court  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  in  favor  of  defendant. 
The  opinion  in  full  is  given  below. 
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Although  the  learned  justices  of  the  AppeUate  Division  certified  that  a 
fiuestiou  of  law  was  involved  in  this  action  which  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be 
reviewed  hy  the  Court  of  Appeals,  they  wrote  no  opinion  and  did  not  point 
out  the  question  of  law.  As  there  was  no  exception  taken  to  the  charge,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  was  unanimously  afiirmed,  we  are  confined  on 
this  review  to  the  exceptions  relating  to  evidence. 

The  main  point  urged  by  the  appellant  is  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was 
an  employee  "  working  in  or  in  connection  with  a  business  establishment "  tut 
defined  by  the  Labor  Law,  and  that  as  he  was  under  tlie  age  of  sixteen  the 
court  erred  in  excluding  proof  offered  to  show  that  no  certificate  had  been 
issued  pursuant  to  section  seventy  of  that  act. 

Section  seventy  of  the  Labor  Law  (Cons.  Laws,  ch.  31)  is  as  follows: 
"  Employment  of  Minors.  Xo  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be 
employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory 
in  this  state.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall 
be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless  an  employment  certi- 
ficate as  provided  in  this  article  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child."  The  next  section 
provides  what  «tuch  certificate  shall  contain,  by  whom  it  shall  be  issued  and 
other  details  not  now  important.  Section  eighty-one  requires  that  "  shafting, 
set  screws  and  machinery  of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded  "  by 
the  owner  or  person  in  cliarge  of  a  factory. 

The  word  *'  factory  "  is  not  specifically  defined  in  the  Labor  Law,  but  it  is 
provided  by  section  two  under  the  head  of  **  definitions "  that  "  the  term 
*  factory,'  wlien  used  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  also  any 
mill,  workshop,  or  other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  where  one 
or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor." 

The  appellant  claims  that  the  tugboat  in  question  was  a  "  business  estab- 
lishment "  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  and  the  complaint  was  drawn 
and  the  action  tried  in  part  upon  the  theory  that  the  failure  to  properly 
guard  the  shaft  and  sot  screws  wias  evidence  of  negligence.  While  other 
jiiounds  of  negligence  were  alleged  and  to  some  extent  supported  by  evidence, 
they  are  withdrawn  from  our  consideration  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the 
unanimous  affirmance  thereof  by  the  Appellate  Division. 

We  think  that  a  tugboat  is  neither  a  factory  nor  a  "  mill,  workshop  or 
other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Labor  Law  even  when  liberally  construed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  work- 
men and  especially  minors  employed  where  machinery  is  used.  A  factory  is 
a  structure  or  plant  where  something  is  made  or  manufactured  from  raw  or 
partly  wrought  materials  into  forms  suitable  for  use.  This  is  the  primary 
definition  which  was  extended  by  the  statute  so  as  to  include  any  "mill, 
worksliop  or  other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  where  one  or 
more  persons  are  employed  at  labor."  The  term  "  business  establishment "  as 
thus  used  means  one  resembling  a  mill,  workshop  or  other  manufacturing 
establishment.  It  is  confined  to  things  of  the  same  general  character  as  those 
named.  It  does  not  mean  all  business  establishments  where  one  or  more  per- 
sons are  employed  at  labor,  but  only  those  engaged  to  some  extent  at  least  in 
manufacturing  of  some  kind.  Obviously  it  does  not  include  a  hotel,  grocery, 
store  and  many  other  business  establishments  where  one  or  more  persons  are 
employed  at  labor.     A  towboat  navigating  a  river  cannot  be  held  an  "estab- 
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lishment"  of  any  kind  without  trilling  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word. 
Ihe  legislature  has  not  provided  that  all  shafting  and  sot  screws  wherever 
used  shall  be  properly  guarded,  but  only  such  as  are  used  in  factories  or  estab- 
lishments where  business  in  the  nature  of  manufacturing  is  carried  on  through 
the  operation  of  machinery.  The  Labor  Law  should  be  read  in  the  natural 
way  so  as  to  get  at  the  exact  meaning  without  forcing  it  in  any  direction  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  either  side  in  a  particular  case. 

The  defendant  had  no  factory  and  the  decedent  was  not  employed  in  or 
"  in  connection  with  any  factory,"  even  when  that  word  is  given  its  broadest 
meaning.  The  entire  business  of  the  defendant  was  to  dredge  material  from 
the  river,  place  it  on  barges,  tow  them  to  a  dumping  place  and  there  dump 
the  loads.  Nothing  was  made  or  constructed  or  converted  from  raw  or  im- 
perfect material  into  a  finished  article.  There  was  no  manufacturing  process 
and  no  manufactured  product.  No  business  was  done  on  the  boat  and  nothing 
was  done  either  on  or  with  the  boat  which  in  the  least  resembled  manufactur- 
ing or  which  suggested  a  factory,  "  mill,  workshop  or  other  manufacturing 
or  business  establishment  **  of  like  character.  Dredging  is  not  manufacturing 
any  more  than  digging  a  cellar.  The  transportation  of  excavated  material 
w  not  manufacturing  any  more  than  the  carriage  of  freight  or  passengers. 
No  part  of  the  defendant's  plant,  machinery  or  appliances  was  a  factory  or 
connected  with  a  factory,  and  no  part  of  its  work  involved  manufacture  in 
any  sense.  Its  towboats  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  under  the  Labor  Law,  but  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  works  under  the  Navigation  Law.  We  think  the  Labor  Law 
has  no  application  to  this  case  and  that  the  trial  court  properly  excluded 
the  evidence  offered  to  show  that  no  certificate  had  been  issued  under  that 
statute. 

The  plaintiff  alleged  in  his  complaint  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant 
"  to  provide  proper  and  safe  covering  for  the  shaft  and  set  screws  connected 
with  its  machinery,  which  covering  is  usual  upon  machinery  of  this  char- 
acter." He  called  a  witness  who  testified  that  he  had  repaired  machinery  on 
several  tugboats  like  the  one  in  question  and  had  observed  that  the  shafts 
therein  were  guarded  by  being  decked  over,  or  protected  by  a  spout  or  inverted' 
trough.  After  tins  the  defendant  was  permitted  to  show,  under  objection  and 
exception,  by  one  witness  that  he  had  designed  upwards  of  five  hundred  boats 
like  the  one  under  consideration;  by  a  government  inspector  that  he  had 
inspected  from  one  to  four  hundred  such  boats  and  by  others  that  they  had 
seen  many  of  the  same  kind;  and  by  all  of  these  witnespes  that  none  of  the 
boats  BO  observed  by  them  had  any  covering  or  guard  oVer  the  collars  or 
shafts. 

We  think  this  evidence  was  competent  not  only  to  meet  the  issue  tendered 
by  the  plaintiff  and  the  testimony  furnished  by  him  in  its  support,  but  also 
to  show  the  standard  of  construction  according  to  general  usage.  Aside  from 
the  alleged  violation  of  the  T^bor  Law  the  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  defendant 
was  guilty  of  negligence  at  common  law.  When  such  a  question  of  negli- 
gence is  involved  general  usage  and  practice  is  competent  to  show  ordinary 
care,  just  as  one  may  show  the  purchase  of  a  standard  article  from  a  reput- 
able dealer.  The  common  usage  of  the  business  is  a  test  of  negligence  but 
not  a  conclusive  or  controRing  test.  (Bennett  v.  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.,  163 
N.  Y.  1,  4;  Burke  v.  Witherbee,  98  N.  Y.  .'i62,  566;  Thompson's  Negligence, 
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§  3770;  29  Cyc.  609.)  While  it  is  not  always  true  that  what  everybody  does 
anybody  may  do  without  the  imputation  of  negligence,  still  it  is  competent 
to  show  the  general  habit  of  mankind  in  the  same  kind  of  business  as  tending 
to  establish  a  standard  by  which  ordinary  care  may  be  judged.  We  have 
said  that  "ordinarily  what  everybody  does  is  all  that  anybody  need  do." 
(Boyce  v.  Manh.  Ry.  Co.,  118  N.  Y.  314,  319.)  Such  evidence  is  received  for 
what  it  is  worth  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and, 
under  proper  instruction  from  the  court  as  to  its  inconclusive  nature  the 
jury  has  a  right  to  give  it  such  consideration  as  they  think  it  should  receive 
in  connection  with  all  the  other  facts.  Shannahan  v.  Empire  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, 204  N.  Y.  543. 

Belt. —  Plaintiff's  intestate  had  been  employed  in  defendant's 
paper  mill  for  eight  years  as  a  general  helper.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  and  for  two  weeks  prior  thereto,  however,  he  had  been 
employed  as  a  machine  tender.  On  the  night  of  the  accident, 
observing  that  the  stock  for  his  machine  was  very  low,  he  and  a 
fellow  workman  let  themselves  down  into  the  "  pit "  in  which 
was  located  the  pump  which  supplied  the  stock  for  his  machine. 
This  pit  was  ten  feet  deep,  twelve  feet  wide  and  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long.  Extending  horizontally  across  the  pit  were  two  pipes, 
one  about  four  feet  from  the  bottom  and  the  other  five  feet.  The 
main  belt  of  the  mill  also  ran  horizontally  across  at  a  height  of 
nine  and  one-half  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  This  belt, 
which  was  unguarded,  was  two  feet  in  width  and  was  fastened 
together  with  plates  from  which  the  bolts  projected  one-quarter 
inch.  The  bottom  of  the  pit  was  frequently  or  usually  wet  and 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  there  was  a  depth  of  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  of  "  paper  stock  "  and  water  in  the  center  of  the 
pit  floor.  The  only  light  was  that  of  a  hand  lamp  carried  by 
deceased's  fellow  workman.  In  order  to  keep  off  the  pit  floor, 
the  deceased  stood  upon  or  leaned  over  the  lower  pipe  which  was 
live  and  one-half  feet  from  the  belt.  Deceased  was  five  feet  ten 
inches  tall  and  his  head  evidently  came  into  contact  with  the  belt 
fastenings,  thereby  fracturing  his  skull  and  causing  his  death  on 
the  following  day. 

An  action  for  damages  was  begun  by  the  intestate's  widow 
under  section  201  of  the  Labor  Law  as  amended  in  1910,  alleging 
defendant's  negligence  in  failing  to  properly  guard  the  belt  as 
required  by  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  requires  that 
All     *     *     *     belting,     *     *     *     of  every   description   shall 
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be  properly  guarded."  In  the  Supreme  Court,  the  complaint  was 
dismissed.  On  an  appeal  to  the  Third  Appellate  Department,  de- 
fendant argued  that  the  belt  was  so  high  above  the  pit  floor  that 
it  could  not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  danger.  The 
court  held,  however,  that  since  the  floor  of  the  pit  was  covered 
with  water,  it  was  not  negligence  as  matter  of  law  for  an  em- 
ployee to  support  himself  on  the  pipe  above.  Defendant  also 
argued  that  the  deceased's  duties  did  not  require  his  presence  in 
the  pit.  On  this  point,  the  court  held  that,  since  a  shut-down  of 
the  pump  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  material  for  his  machine, 
deceased  was  not  as  matter  of  law  acting  outside  of  his  duties  in 
going  into  the  pit  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  trouble.  This  was 
all  the  more  true  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  had  for 
years  worked  in  the  mill  and  was  familiar  with  the  machinery. 
A  new  trial  was  granted  to  the  plaintiff.  Hubbell  v.  Pioneer 
Paper  Company,  147  App.  Div.  339. 

Set  Screw. —  Plaintiff,  while  in  the  employ  of  defendant,  was 
injured  by  an  imguarded  set  pin  on  a  revolving  shaft.  Notice 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was  served  and  the  action 
came  to  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court.  A  non-suit  was  granted 
on  the  ground  that  plaintiff  had  failed  to  sign  the  notice.  The 
notice  was  typewritten  on  two  sheets  of  paper,  which  were  bound 
together,  and  on  the  first  page  of  the  cover  there  was  a  printed 
form  of  verification,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  plaintiff.  On  appeal, 
the  Third  Appellate  Department  held  that  the  verification  was 
properly  a  part  of  the  notice  and  that  the  notice  was  signed  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act.  They  held  also  that  it  was  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  set  pin  was  properly 
guarded  under  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  requires  that 
"All  *  *  *  set-screws  and  machinery  of  every  description 
shall  be  properly  guarded."  The  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  unanimously  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted.  Connor 
V.  The  Acme  Engineering  and  Contracting  Company,  148  App. 
Div.  518. 

UNSAFE  SCAFFOLD  (§  18  OF  LABOR  LAW). 

(1)  Below  is  given  at  some  length  the  opinion  of  the  Fourth 
Appellate  Department  in  an  action  brought  by  a  workman  to 
secure  damages  from  his  employer  for  injuries  caused  by  the 
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breaking  of  a  scaffold.     In  the  Supreme  Court,   a  verdict  for 
$3,000  and  costs  was  rendered,*  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken. 

The  plaintiff,  a  workman,  was  at  work  upon  a  scaffold  which  broke  through 
weakness.  He  fell  and  was  hurt  through  no  fault  of  his.  We  may  also  as- 
sume, as  defendant  contends,  that  the  weakness  of  the  scaffold  was  not 
discoverable  by  any  reasonable  inspection,  as  the  trial  court  held  that  the 
defendant  was  bound  to  furnish  a  safe  scaffold  irrespective  of  that  fact.  The 
details  of  the  casualty  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding 
justice. 

Tlic  question  here  is  whether  the  workman  or  his  employer  shall  bear  the 
pecuniary  loss  resulting  to  the  workman  from  the  injuries  so  sustained  by 
him.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  found  in  the  provbion  of  the  Labor 
Law  which  forbids  an  employer  to  furnish  a  scaffold  for  the  performance  of 
work  such  as  the  plaintiff  was  doing,  which  is  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  im- 
proper and  which  is  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated  as  to  give  proper 
protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or  engaged;  and  as 
a  precaution  further  requires  the  scaffold  to  bear  four  times  the  maximum 
weight  required  to  be  dependent  therefrom  or  placed  thereon  when  in  use. 
(Labor  Law,  §§  18,  19.)  That  this  scaffold  did  not  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  statute  seems  plain.  It  was  being  used  in  the  ordinary  way  and  was 
not  subjected  to  any  unusual  strain.  It  failed  to  carry  the  weight  it  was 
expected  to  carry.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  claimed  that  it  was  safe,  but  tlie 
defendant  seeks  to  avoid  liability  because  the  weakness  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  not  to  be  discoverable  by  any  ordinary  inspection. 

I  think  that  will  not  save  the  defendant  from  liability.  There  was  an 
absolute  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  it  to  furnish  a  safe  and  proper  scaffold. 
(Caddy  v.  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  195  N.  Y.  415;  Gombert  v.  Mc- 
Kay, 201  id.  27.)  As  is  said  in  the  case  last  above  cited:  "The  statute 
broadens  in  a  substantial  and  important  degree  the  liability  of  the  class  of 
employers  designated  by  it.  It,  in  terms,  absolutely  forbids  those  employers 
to  furnish  or  operate,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  operated,  any  apparatus 
therein  mentioned  of  the  character  and  quality  described  by  it.  It,  in  its 
effect,  provides  that  any  employer  who  either  personally,  or  by  another, 
furnishes  for  the  performance  of  any  named  labor  a  forbidden  article  shall 
be  responsible  therefor." 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  intend  to  so  hold,  and 
that  in  any  event  that  doctrine  has  been  repudiated  in  the  recent  case  of 
Ives  v.  South  Buffalo  Railway  Co.  (201  N.  Y.  271).  I  do  not  so  understand 
that  decision.  Indeed,  I  think  what  is  said  by  Judge  Werner  in  the  Ives 
ease  confirms  rather  than  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  the  former  decisions  of 
that  court  relating  to  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  furnish  safe  appliances, 
such  as  scaffolds  as  provided  by  the  Labor  Law. 

It  was  there  argued  in  support  of  the  validity  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  that  if  it  was  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  make  an  employer 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  an  unsafe  implement,  it  was  competent  to 
enact  the  compensation  act.     Judge  Werner,  in  referring  to  that  argument, 
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bays  (Ives  v.  South  Buffalo  Railway  Co.,  supra,  at  p.  303):  "In  this 
argument  the  learned  counsel  ignores,  or  at  least  misses,  as  we  think,  the 
vital  distinction  between  legislation  which  imposes  upon  an  employer  a 
legal  duty,  for  the  failure  to  perform  which  he  may  be  penalized  or  rendered 
liable  in  damages  and  legislation  which  makes  him  liable  notwithstanding 
he  has  faithfully  observed  every  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law." 

The  defendant  is  not  held  liable  for  injuries  to  its  workmen  occasioned  with- 
out any  fault  upon  its  part.  It  was  at  fault  in  furnishing  a  scaffold  which  was 
not  safe,  as  the  statute  required  it  to  do.  While  the  scaffold  appeared  to  be 
pafe  it  was,  in  fact,  insecure.  Under  the  law  the  employer  became  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  scaffold  when  he  directed  the  workmen  to  use  the  scaf- 
fold. It  may  have  been  competent  for  the  workman  to  assume  the  risk,  but 
he  did  not,  and  the  provisions  of  the  statute  are  as  effective  as  though  ex- 
pressly embodied  in  the  contract  of  employment  under  which  the  plaintiff 
was  engaged  in  doing  his  work. 

Work  such  as  the  plaintiff  was  doing  is  at  best  hazardous.  As  is  well 
known,  many  a  workman  has  lost  his  life  or  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
falling  of  insecure  scaffolding.  The  purpose  of  this  statute  is  to  protect 
against  accidents  of  that  character,  and  where  they  do  happen,  to  hold 
responsible  the  employer  avIio  furnished  the  weak  and  unsafe  scaffold.  8ucli 
a  statute  violates  no  rule  of  public  policy  and  offends  no  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  statute  ought  not  to  be  shorn  of  its  efficiency  and  its 
beneficial  purpose  thwarted  by  judicial  interpretation.  If  the  statute  simply 
means  that  an  employer  must  use  reasonable  care  to  furnish  a  safe  scafFoId, 
I  see  no  purpose  in  passing  it,  as  it  has  been  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
for  ct-iituries  that  a  master  must  use  reasonable  care  to  furnish  a  safe 
working  place  for  his  servant  and  appliances  and  tools  reasonably  fit  and 
safe  to  do  the  work. 

I  think  the  judgment  and  order  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs.  Smith  v. 
The  Variety  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  147  App.  Div.  242. 

(2)  PlaintiflF's  intestate,  while  in  the  employ  of  defendant,  fell 
a  distance  of  forty  feet  from  a  stationary  scaffold  and  was  killed. 
On  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for 
$3,750,  from  which  an  appeal  was  heard  in  the  First  Appellate 
Department,  which  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The  accident  occurred  in 
1906,  prior  to  the  amendment  of  the  employer's  liability  law  in 
1910.  By  this  latter  amendment,  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part- of  the  injured  employee  must  be  proved  by  defendant  in 
order  to  defeat  an  action  for  damages,  whereas  at  the  time  this 
particular  accident  occurred,  the  law  required  proof  of  freedom 
from  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  an  injured  employee 
in  order  to  win  an  action  for  damages.  In  a  case,  such  as  the 
one  here  considered,  of  fatal  accident  without  eye  witnesses,  it  is 
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usually  impossible  either  for  plaintiff  or  defendant  to  furnish 
such  proof,  hence  the  party  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof  falls 
generally  loses  the  case.  The  opinion,  in  part,  in  the  present 
case  follows. 

Plaintiff  ha«  recovered  a  judgment  herein  from  which  this  appeal  is  taken, 
and  defendant  contends  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof  of  any  negli- 
gence upon  the  part  of  defendant,  and  as  well  of  freedom  from  contributory 
negligence  upon  the  part  of  decedent.  Both  these  contentions  are  well  founded. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  injured  party,  where 
there  are  no  eye  witnesses  of  the  occurrences,  slight  evidence  may  suffice, 
there  must  still  be  some  fact  or  circumstance  proven  from  which  an  infijrence 
may  be  drawn  that  the  deceased  exercised  due  care.  Hero  the  cause  of  de- 
cedent's fall  is  totally  unexplained.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  tripped  over 
anything  or  that  there  was  anything  over  which  he  could  possibly  have  tripped. 
The  planking  over  which  he  was  walkini?  was  not  uneven,  nor  were  there 
any  defects  therein.  He  was  walking  forward,  holding  a  timber,  which  he 
still  clutched  as  he  fell.  He  fell  under  the  rail  not  against  it.  Nothing 
connected  with  the  scaffolding  broke,  yielded  or  overturned.  All  the  facts 
proven  were  as  consistent  with  carelessness  in  walking,  tripping  over  his  own 
foot,  t  suddenly  turned  ankle  or  an  attack  of  dizziness,  as  with  any  other 
explanation.  It  is  in  evidence  from  the  cross-examination  of  plaintiff's  wit- 
nesses Abor  and  Rodgors  that  he  had  complained  that  very  morning  of  having 
some  trouble  with  his  leg  and  of  Ijeing  afraid  "  it  Avas  going  back  on  him/' 

Nor  was  there  any  sufficient  proof  of  negligence  upon  the  part  of  defendant. 
The  scaffold  was  constructed  of  new  material.  There  is  no  attempt  to  show 
that  it  was  improperly  constructed  in  any  way,  or  that  it  could  have  been 
more  safely  built,  save  in  the  particular  of  the  guard  rail,  which  it  was 
claimed  should  have  been  directly  over  the  edge  of  the  planking.  This  is  not 
testified  to  by  any  competent  expert,  nor  is  the  position  of  the  guard  rail 
shown  to  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident.  There  is  evidence 
that  Murphy  was  consulted  about  the  erection  of  the  scaffolding,  made  some 
suggestions  about  it,  and  said  he  wanted  no  guard  rail,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  way  and  a  nuisance,  because  the  boards  would  have  to  be  brought  up 
either  over  or  under  it.  Nor  did  the  Labor  Law  as  then  in  force  require 
specifically  that  a  guard  rail  should  \ye  placed  upon  a  scaffold  built  upon 
the  floor  of  a  building.  Tlie  provision  in  question  was  as  follows:  "A  person 
employing  or  directing  another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erection, 
repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  a  house,  building  or  structure  shall  not 
furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  performance 
of  such  labor,  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which  are  not  so 
constructed,  placed  and  operated  as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life 
and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or  engaged.  Scaffolding  or  staging  swung 
or  suspended  from  an  overhead  support,  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground  or  floor,  shall  have  a  safety  rail  of  wood,  properly  bolted,  secured  and 
braced,  rising  at  least  thirty-four  inches  above  the  floor  or  main  portions 
of  such  scaffolding  or  staging  and  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
outside    and    the   ends    thereof,    and    properly    attached    thereto,    and    such 
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scaffolding  or  staging  shall  be  so  fastened  as  to  prevent  the  same  from  Hwaying 
from  the  building  or  structure.**  (Gen.  Laws,  chap.  32  [Laws  of  1897,  chap. 
415],  fi  18.)  In  the  case  at  bar  the  proof  does  not  bring  it  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  sentence,  and  the  second  sentence  does  not  apply,  for  this 
was  not  a  swinging  or  suspended  scaffold,  but  a  fixed  and  supported  one. 
llie  requirements  before  quoted  were  re-enacted  in  the  Labor  Law  (Consol. 
Laws,  chap.  31  [Laws  of  1909,  chap.  36],  |  18),  but  have  since  been  amended 
so  as  to  compel  the  providing  of  a  guard  rail  for  scaffolds  erected  with  sta- 
tionary supports  when  they  are  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  or 
floor.  (Labor  Law,  |  18,  as  amd.  by  Laws  of  1911,  chap.  693.)  Murphy  v. 
American  Ice  Company,  148  App.  Div.  867. 
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Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
November,  1911  — May,  1912.     Xos.  97-100.     Washington,  1912, 

Leading  articles:  No.  97.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911.  State  labor 
laws  enacted  since  January  1,  1911. 

No.  98.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  railway  disputes  in  U.  S.  Canadian 
industrial  disputes  act  of  1907.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great 
Britain.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  ai^d  sanitation  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and 
skirt  industry  in  New  York  City.  Industrial  courts  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

No.  99.     Wholesale  prices,  1890-1911. 

No.  100.     List  of  industrial  poisons. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut  liabor  Bulletin.  No.  4,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Hartford,  1911,  91  pages. 

Contents;  Directory  of  labor  organizations  (p.  4-22).  Strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  1911   (p.  23-31).     Labor  laws  of  Connecticut   (p.  32-91). 

Second   biennial   report  of  the   Kactorv    Inspector   for  the   two  years  ended 

September  30,  1910.    Hartford,  1911,  141  pages. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  accidents,  t)ie  text  of  laws  relating  to 
factories  and  factory  inspection,  and  a  list  of  Cuuuectieut  manufacturers 
and  products. 

Illinois. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Free  Kmployment  Offices  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1911.  Bureau  of  l>abor  Statistics.  Springfield,  1912, 
122  pages. 

The  report  contains  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois  free  employment 
offices  for  the  past  12  years.  In  1911  tlie  number  of  persons  applying  for 
employment  at  the  six  free  employment  offices  was  76,127  (51,457  males  and 
24,670  females),  and  in  the  same  year  employment  was  secured  for  59,827 
persons   (40,571  males  and  19,256  females). 

Maryland. 

Twentieth   annual    report   of   the   Bureau   of   Statistics   and   Information    of 

Maryland,  1911,  368  pages. 

Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  include  child  la1)or,  factory  and  mercan- 
tile inspection,  free  employment  bureau,  strikes  and  lockouts,  prices  and  cost 
of  living,  agriculture,  population,  uianufacturrs.  and  new  incorporations  in 
Maryland,  1911. 

MASSACHrSETTS. 

Report  of   the   Commission   on   Minimum    Wage   Boards.     Bor.ton.    1912.   326 

pages. 

The  Massachusetts  commission  on  minimum  wage  boards  was  created  In- 
chapter  71,  resolves  of  1911,  approved  May  11,  1911.  W^age  schedules  were 
gathered  by  the  commission  from  6,000  perpons  and  a  certain  number  of  per- 
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sonal  and  domestic  data  for  4,672  persons.  As  a  result  of  the  investigation 
a  tentative  bill  was  drafted,  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature,  establishing 
a  minimum  wage  commission  and  providing  for  the  determination  of  minimum 
wages  for  women  and  minors.  1  he  report  contains  special  articles  on  the 
condition  of  women  wage-earners  in  candy  factories  and  in  retail  stores.  The 
following  subjects  are  treated  in  appendixes:  The  woman  adrift;  the  human 
story;  the  cotton  industry;  what  is  a  living  wage?  and  summary  of  Bureau 
of  Statistics  report  on  manufactures. 

Twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
for  the  year  ending  Uecenib^'r  31,  1011.  IJoston,  11)12,  192  pages. 
The  report  contains  mainly  a  record  of  adjustments  following  a  course  laid 
down  in  standing  agreements  between  employers  and  employees.  The  Board 
received  175  petitions  for  arbitration  during  the  year.  Of  these  13  were 
settled  by  expressed  or  tacit  agreement,  and  the  remaining  162  controversies 
and  4  pending  from  the  previous  year  were  decided  in  150  awards,  the  text 
of  the  awards  being  given  in  the  report. 

Time-rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  lal>or  in  certain  occupations,  Oct.  1,  1911. 

l^bor  Bulletin  No.  91.     Bureau  of  Stati«tio8.     Boston,  April,  1912,  80  pages. 

The  material  presented  in  the  bulletin  is  designed  to  be  supplementary  to 
the  report  on  "  prevailing  time- rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  selected 
occupations,  Oct.  1,  1910,"  issued  as  Part  I  of  the  forty-first  annual  report  on 
the  statistics  of  labor.  The  previous  report  dealt  with  the  tin»e- rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  \a\xn  of  the  organized  workingmen  of  Massachusetts,  while  the 
present  report  includes  a  number  of  industries  in  which  the  employees  are 
either  not  organized  or  the  labor  organizations  concerned  did  not  make  reports 
covering  all  the  occupations.  Special  agents  were  sent  to  collect  the  data,  and 
the  classification  of  occupations  and  industries  was  changed  from  that  used  in 
previous  reports  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  its  tabulations  of  statistics  of  manufactures  and  occupations. 

Missouri. 

Missouri  Red  Book,  1911.     State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Jefferson  City, 

1912,  560  pages. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Labor  organizations,  state  free  employment  department, 
convict  labor,  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  (p.  1-282). 
Part  II.  Missouri  surplus  products,  etc.  (p.  284-518).  Part  III.  Roads  (p. 
520-540).     Part  IV.  Drainage   (p.  541-560). 

New  Jersey. 

Thirty- fourth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries of  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1©11.  Trenton, 
1912,  vii,  308  pages. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Statistics  of  manufactures  in  New  Jersey;  capital  in- 
vested, number  of  operatives  employed,  cost  value  of  material  used,  selling 
value  of  goods  made,  average  working  hours,  classified  weekly  wages,  average 
yearly  earnings  (p.  3-129).  Part  II.  Employment,  working  hours  and  wages 
on  steam  railroads  in  New  Jersey;  cost  of  living  in  New  Jersey;  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  industry  of  New  Jersey  pack  of  1910;  industrial  insurance 
system  of  Germany  (p.  133-244).  Part  III.  Industrial  chronology  of  New 
Jersey;  accidents  to  workmen  while  on  duty;  permanent  or  temporary  sus- 
pension of  work  in  manufacturing  establishments;  changes  in  working  hours 
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and  wages;  new  manufacturing  plants  established  and  old  ones  enlai*ged;  in- 
dustrial property  destroyed  by  fire  or  flood;  trade  and  labor  unions  organized; 
strikes  and  lockouts  (p.  247-308). 

Oklahoma. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 

1910-191L     Guthrie,  1912,  410  pages. 

Contents:  Part  I.  Enforcement  of  labor  laws;  factory  inspection;  free  em- 
ployment offices;  new  l^islation;  legislation  desired  (p.  13-120).  Part  II. 
Jjabor  organizations;  manufacturing  and  industrial  institutions;  wage  earn- 
ers' statistics  in  factories  and  workshops;  school  teachers;  surplus  products 
(p.   123-410). 

Pennbylvania. 

Twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1911.     Harrisburg,  1912,  66  pages. 

Phiuppine  Islands. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Police,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.     Manila,  1911,  76  pages. 
The  report  contains  statistical  information  in  regard  to  work  of  free  em- 
ployment bureaus,  labor  accidents,  strikes  and  wages. 

Rhode  Island. 

Eighteenth  annual  report  of  Factory  Inspection  from  January  1st,  1911,  to 
January  1st,  1912.    Providence,  1912,  215  pages. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  factories  inspected  and  the  text  of  the 
Rhode  Island  factory  laws. 

International  Reports. 
Bulletin  de  Tlnstitut  International  de  Statistique.   Tome  XIX.  Ire  livraison, 

X,  177;  442  pages;  2me  livraison,  Ivi,  475  pages;  supplement,  116  pages. 

La  Haye,  1912. 

Volume  XIX  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  con- 
sists of  three  parts  and  a  supplement,  of  which  the  two  first  parts  and  the 
supplement  are  issued.  Parts  I  and  II  contain  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  19th  session  of  the  Institute  held  at  the  Hague,  Sept.  4-8,  1911,  and 
the  text  of  papers  read  by  members,  including  the  following:  Wages  and  con- 
ditions of  work  of  municipal  employees  in  Paris;  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  of  employees  of  a  large  French  railroad  company,  by  G.  M.  A.  Cadoux. 
International  statistics  of  motive  power,  by  L.  March.  International  statistics 
of  unemployment,  by  L.  Varies.  Gold  production,  agricultural  production  and 
prices,  by  Y.  Guyot.  Documents  concerning  international  statistics  of  private 
incomes,  by  A.  N.  Kiaer.  The  supplement  contains  the  text  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Institute  in  its  thirteen  first  sessions. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Australia. 

Summary  of  commonwealth  production  statistics  for  the  years  1901-1910. 
Bulletin  Ko.  6.  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Mel- 
bourne, 1912,  127  pages. 
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The  contests  of  the  volume  are  as  follows:  I.  Land  settlement;  II.  Agri- 
culture; III.  PaHtoral  products;  IV.  Farmyard  and  dairy  products;  V.  Mineral 
products;  VI.  Forestry;  VII.  Fisheries;  VIII.  Manufacturing;  IX.  Value  of 
production;  X.  Bounties;  XI.  World's  gold  production;  and  XII.  Statistical 
summary. 

New  South  Wales. — Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  Labor,  State 
labour  Bureau  of  New  South  Wales,  for  year  ended  30th  June,  1911. 
Sydney,  1912,  59  pages,  plates. 

The  report  contains  a  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  Labor  Bureau  in  be- 
half of  the  unemployed. 

Austria. 

Die  kollektiven  Arbeits  —  und  Lohnvertrilee  in  Oesterreich.      AbschlUs-e  und 
Erneuerungen   des   Jahres    1909.     Herausgegeben   vom   Arbeitsstatistischen 
Amte  im  Handelsministcriuni.     Vienna.  1911,  v,  228  pages. 
Collective  agreements  in  Austria  in  1909.     The  number  of  collective  trade 

agreements  signed  or  renewed,  known  by   the  Austrian  Labor  Bureau,   and 

number  of  establishments   and  wage-earners   affected,   for   four  years,   is   as 

follows : 

No.  of 
agreements. 

190G 478 

1907 784 

1908 48.S 

1909 570 

Krhebnng    fiber    die   Kinderarbeit    in    Oesterreich    im   Jahre    1908.     II.    Teil. 

Textliclie  Darstellung.  I.  Heft.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsminis- 

torium.     Vienna,  1911,  xli,  75  pages. 

Part  I  of  the  second  volume  containing  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
child  labor  in  Austria  undertaken  by  the  Austrian  Labor  Bureau  in  1908. 
The  first  volume  issued  in  1910  contained  the  tables  while  the  present  volume 
contains  the  text. 

Arbeitszeitveiljingprungen    (lieberstunden)    im    Jahre    1910   in    fabriksmtlssi- 
gen  Betrieben.     Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium.     Vienna, 
1911,  29  pages. 
Overtime  work  in  Austrian  factories  in  1910. 

Bohemia. — Statistik    der    Erwerbs — ^und    Wirtschafts-genossenschaften     (mit 
Ausschluss  der  Kreditgenossenschaften)  im  Konigreiche  Biihmen,  auf  Grund 
der  Rechnungsabschllisse  aus  d.  J.  1907  respektive  1908  und  ihr  Stand  am  1. 
Jiinner  1911.    Statistisches  Landesamt.     Prag,  1911.  136;   145  pages. 
Statistics  of  co-operative  societies  in  Bohemia  (excepting  credit  associations) 

based  on  their  financial  reports  for  the  years  1907  and  1908.  and  standing  of 

the  societies  on  January  1,  1911. 

Bohemia. — ^Oeffentlich-rechtliche  Arbeitsvermittlung  und  THtigkeit  der  Natur- 
alverpflegungsstationen  im  KOnigreiche  B5hmen  in  den  Jahren  1908,  1909 
und  1910.     Statistisches  Landesamt.    Prag,  1911,  9*,  74  pages. 
Report  on   the  work   of   official  employment   bureaus   and   the   temporary 

homes  for  unemployed  in  the  years  1908,  1909  and  1910. 


No.  of 

establiphmenta 

affected. 

No.  of 

wa|?e-?arnerB 

BfTected. 

13.592 

188,719 

8.748 

166,208 

5.776 

84,482 

9.741 

127,016 
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Canada. 

Report  on  labour  organization  in  Canada,  1911.     Published  by  the  Department 

of  Labour.     Ottawia,  1912,  124  pages. 

The  report  contains  a  directory  of  all  local  unions,  also  federations  and 
district  councils,  and  trades  and  labor  councils  in  existence  in  Canada,  and 
number  and  membership  of  international  and  Canadian  trade  unions  by 
trades  and  by  localities.  According  to  the  information  received  by  the  Labor 
Department  of  Canada,  the  Dominion  has  a  total  of  133,132  organized  workers, 
divided  as  follows:  86,542  members  of  1,130  international  unions  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  32,873  members  of  393  international 
unions  unafliliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  13,717  mem- 
bers of  101  unions  chartered  directly  by  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Labor. 

Ontario. —  Twelfth  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1911.  Toronto,  1912,  302  pages. 
Contents:  Municipal  statistics  (p.  10-^7)  ;  free  employment  bureaus  (p. 
88-90)  ;  Ial)or  organizations  (p.  91-202)  ;  Ontario  industrial  statistics  (p. 
203-254);  labor  legislation  in  Canada  (p.  204-208);  trade  disputes  in  On- 
tario (p.  292-299). 

Finland. 

Annuaire  statLstique  de  Finlnnde.     Neuvieme  anntV,  1911.     Bureau  Central  de 

Statistique,  Helsingfors,  1911,  xxvii,  504  pages. 

The  year-book  of  Finland  contains  statistics  of  population,  emigration  and 
immigration,  industries,,  insurance  including  compulsory  workmen's  insurance, 
etc. 

Tutkimus  ammattityolilisten  toimeentuloehdoista  suomessa,   1908-1909.     Hel- 
singfors, 1912,  213  pages. 
Workingmen's  budgets  in  Finland,  1908-1909.    By  a  resolution  of  June  26, 

1907,  the  Imperial  Senate  requested  the  Bureau  of  Industry  of  Finland  to 

investigate   the   economic  condition   of   industrial   workers,    and   the   present 

report  contains  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

France. 

Annuaire  statistique.  Trentidme  volume,  1910.  Statistique  Gen^rale  de  la 
France.  Minist^re  du  Travail  et  de  la  Prfivoyance  Sociale.  Paris,  1911, 
Iviii,  230,  362  pages. 

The  thirtieth  statistical  year-book  of  France  contains  the  usual  statistics, 
including  statistics  of  trade  unions,  labor  exchanges,  strikes  and  arbitration, 
co-operative  societies,  factory  inspection,  old  age  pensions,  accident  insurance 
and  accidents. 

Gebmany. 

Strciks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre,  1911.   Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statis- 

tischen  Amte.     Berlin,  1912,  68  pages. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Germany  in  1911.  The  number  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  ended  in  Germany,  in  1911,  was  2,566,  involving  10,M0  establishments 
and  217,809  employees  out  of  a  total  of  594,860  workers  employed  by  these 
establishments.  Dissatisfaction  with  wages  caused  1,964  strikes  with  182,680 
workmen  on  strike,  and  questions  as  to  hours  of  labor  caused  752  strikes  with 
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83,605  workers  on  strike.     The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  strikes  for 
the  past  three  years: 

Percentage  of  strikes.  Percentage  of  strikers. 


Year 

Fully 
successful 

Partly 
successful 

Un- 
successful 

Fully 
successful 

P.irtly 
successful 

Burce&^ful 

1909    .    .    . 

18,4 

33.8 

47.8 

14.5 

44.9 

40.6 

1910  .  .  . 

19.8 

43.0 

37.2 

13.1 

56.1 

30.8 

1911 

19.4 

46.2 

34.4 

12.1 

62.3 

25.6 

The  number  of  lockouts  in  1911  was  232,  involving  1,933  establishments  and 
138,354  workers  locked  out  from  a  total  of  300,953  employed  by  the  same 
establishments.  The  lockouts  ended  with  full  success  for  the  employers  in 
31.5  per  cent  of  the  cases,  with  part  success  in  62.9  per  cent  of  the  cases 
and  without  success  in  5.6  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Great  Bkitain. 

Report  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  earnings  and  hours  of 
labour  of  workpeople  of  the  United  Kingdom.  VII.  Railway  service  in  1907. 
Labour  Department,  Board  of  Trade.  London,  1912,  xxix,  258  pages. 
Seventh  report  issued  by  the  British  Labor  Department  on  earnings  and 
hours  of  labor  of  workpeople  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Earlier  volumes  re- 
lated to  the  textile,  clothing,  building  and  woodworking  trades,  certain  public 
utility  services,  agriculture,  and  the  metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades.  Tlie  present  volume  covers  all  grades  of  employees  in  the  railway 
service  with  the  exception  of  station  masters,  booking  clerks  and  salaried 
officials.  Details  were  furnished  by  the  ra>lway  companies.  The  number  of 
male  time  workers  paid  wages  in  the  last  pay-week  of  October,  1907,  who 
were  in  regular  employment  in  the  departments  included  in  the  returns  was 
401,437,  of  whom  365,901  were  adult  workmen  and  35,536  were  lads  and  boys. 
The  average  rates  of  wages  for  a  full  week  were  24  s.  4  d.  for  adult  workmen 
and  11  8.  3  d.  for  lads  and  boys,  and  the  average  actual  earnings,  including 
cash  "bonus"  were  26  s.  8  d.  and  11  s.  11  d.  respectively.  For  different 
grades  of  employees  average  actual  earnings  varied  all  the  way  from  19  s.  9  d. 
for  porters  to  45  s.  11  d.  for  engine  drivers.  The  average  rates  of  wages  of 
6,;},)4  employees  of  electric  railways  for  a  full  week  was  29  s.  6  d.  and  their 
average  actual  earnings  30  s.  1  d.  Weekly  hours  of  labor  averaged  58.0  for 
adult  workmen  (six  day  workers)  in  "the  employ  of  railway  companies,  and 
54.0  for  adult  workmen  (six  day  workers)  employed  by  electric  railway  com- 
panies. However,  since  the  alwve  returns  were  received,  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  railway  rates  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  some 
effected  by  the  railway  conciliation  and  arbitration  scheme  of  1907,  and  others, 
more  recently,  by  substantial  increases  in  wages  granted  by  several  of  the 
largest  companies. 

Report  on  trade  unions  in  1908-1910,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1901- 

1010.     Board  of  Trade,  Labour  Department.     London,   1912,  x,  143  pages. 

The  report  is  the  seventeenth  issued  by  the  British  Labor  Department  on 

trade  unions.     Former  reports  cover  the  years  1892-1907.     The  present  report 

gives,  as  usual,  the  membership  of  all  unions  by  groups  of  trades  and  detailed 
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financial  statistics  of  the  hundred  principal  unions  representing  three-fifths 
of  the  total  membership. 

Italy. 

Annuario  statistico  italiano.    Direzione  Generate  della  Statistica  e  del  Lavoro. 

Seconda  serie,  Vol.  1,  1911.    Roma,  1912,  347  pages. 

The  Italian  statistical  year-book  for  the  year  1911  contains,  among  others, 
statistics  of  health,  industries,  labor  organizations,  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
strikes,  savings  banks,  workmen's  insurance,  old  age  pensions,  and  co-operative 
societies. 

The  Netheblands. 

Jaarcijfers   voor  het  Koninkrijk   der  Nederlanden.     Rijk   in   Europa,    1910. 

Bewerkt  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.     The  Hague,  1911, 

xxxii,  315  pages. 

The  statistical  year-book  of  Holland  for  the  year  1910  contains  as  usual, 
among  others,  statistics  of  labor  organizations,  hours  of  labor,  strikes,  em- 
ployment bureaus,  food  prices,  insurance,  etc. 

Wcrkstakingen  en  uitsluitingen  in  Nederland  gedurende,   1910.     Uitgegeven 

door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.     The  Hague,   1911,  xci,  81 

pages. 

Strikes  and  lock-outs  in  the  Netherlands  in  1910. 
Beknopt  overzicht  van   den  omvang  der  Vakbeweging  op   1   Januari,   1911. 

Uitgegeven  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.    The  Hague,  1911, 

38  pages. 

Labor  organizations  in  Holland  on  January  1,  1911. 
Verslagen  der  Kamers  van  Arbeid  over  1910.    The  Hague,  1911,  xv,  460  pages. 

Work  of  the  chambers  of  labor  in  Holland  in  the  year  1910. 

Sweden. 

Fabriker  och  Handtverk.    Kommerskollegii  underdaniga  ber&ttelse  for  ar  1910. 

Stockholm,  1912,  xxxvi,  134  pages. 

Report  on  manufacturing  industries  and  artisans  in  Sweden  in  1910.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  there  were  in  Sweden,  in  1910,  11,435  manufacturing 
establishments  employing  302,157  workmen,  and  63,485  artisans  employing 
r)3.793  workmen.  The  value  of  the  total  product  of  manufactures  was 
2,228  million  francs,  an  increase  of  about  300  million  francs  over  the  preceding 
year 
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I.  Number  and  membership  of  labor  organisations. 
II.  Employment  and  earnings  of  organised  wage  workers: 

a.  Males. 

b.  Females. 

III.  Idleness  among  organised  wage  workers,  end  of  March,  1012 

IV.  Statistics  of  building  operations  in  principal  cities: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

V.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 

VI.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 

VII.  Children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities. 

VIII.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 

IX.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Labor  Law. 

X.  Industrial  accidents: 

a.  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

b.  Nature  of  injuries,  by  cauaen. 
XI.   Industrial  diseases. 
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TABLE  I.—  NUMBBS  AND  MEMBBRSmP  OF  LABOB  OBGANIZATIONS  IN  THE 


iNDDSTRIBa  OR  GrOUPB   OP  TraDBA. 


Nrw  York  Stats. 


New  York  Cnr. 


Org.       Men. 


Women.    Totol 


Org. 


Mem-     Thereof 
ben. 


Banding.  Stone  Working,  Elc. . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades . , 
Building  and  street  labor .  .  . 


2.  TranflBortetlon 

Railwaya 

Navigation 

Teamins  and  cab  driving . 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 


3.  dothlng  and  Teztfios 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  CUM  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 


MeCalfl,  Machinery  and  SUpbaUdlng 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Prfntiag.  Binding.  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fumhare. 


Food  and  LIqnors. 

Food  products. . 
Beverages 


8.  Thoafora  and  Mnalc. 
9. 


10.  Beotaaranta.  Trade.  Etc.  . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Statlottary  Engine  Tending. 
13. 


Paper  and  paper  goods .  .  .  . 
T<oaiher  and  leather  goods. 
GIelss  and  glassware. 


Cement  and  day  product-s . 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


Grand  Total. 


7M 

43 

603 

60 

S74 
244 
26 
57 
33 
14 

IM 

100 
13 
26 
18 


255 

213 

33 

9 

122 

71 

114 

62 
52 

77 


122 

46 
52 
24 

224 

•6 

67 

27 
6 
17 

4 
11 
2 


2,454 


ISl.Ml 

5.879 
97,395 
28,657 

81.614 

30.608 

26.227 

15.115 

5.655 

3.909 

89.547 
76,412 
1,353 
5.755 
3,171 
2,856 

29,654 

25,206 
2,945 
1,603 

27.618 

11,824 

17.794 
9.206 
8,588 

22,226 

7,946 

10,097 

6,355 
2.740 
1,002 

14,967 

11,499 

7.208 
2,100 
1,202 
1,621 

187 
1,928 

170 


463,816 


121 

2 


119 

24,901 

21,185 

1,050 

1.409 

141 

516 

134 

134 


1,916 
38 


3,344 

2.398 
228 


228 
1,152 


219 

78 
50 


91 


33.850 


131,931 

5,879 
97.395 
28.657 

81.635 

30,610 

26,227 

15.115 

5.655 

4,028 

113,848 

97,597 
2.403 
7,164 
3,312 
3,372 

29,788 

25,340 

2.945 

1.503 

29.633 

11,862 

17,794 

9.206 
8,588 

26.570 

10,344 

10,325 

6,355 
2,740 
1,230 

16.109 

11.4 

7,427 

2,178 
1,252 
1.621 

187 
2.019 

170 


497.665 


197 

12 
155 
30 

84 
30 

6 
26 
19 


98 

56 
6 

21 
9 
6 

75 
49 

18 
8 

41 

34 

40 

31 
9 

15 

15 


709 


86.355 

4,540 
59.245 
22.570 

U,689 

4.781 
20.187 
12.292 
4,126 
2,303 

106.013 

94.031 
2,177 
6.728 
1,714 


13,130 

9.444 
2,197 
1,489, 

24,808 

8.168 

12.270 

6,874 
5,396 


0.711 

4.780 

3.744 

437 

509 

11,224 

8,402 

3,730 


1.252 

1.118 

80 

1.186 

100 


348.569 


55 

21,818 

19,375 

984 

1.329 

12S 


1.734 

31 


3. 052 

2,141 
50 


50 
32 


141 

'so 


2»,06S 
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state  and  in  leading  union  cb>rrek3,  at  the  bvd  op  mirch,  1912. 


BUFTALO. 

Stbacuu. 

Alb  ANT. 

SCHBNBCTADT. 

YONKEBS. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

41 

3 

36 

2 

42 

27 
6 

6,187 

136 

5,126 

925 

11,107 

4,754 
4,871 

222 
1,010 

250 

095 

632 

22 

2 

18 

2 

12 
9 

0.144 

123 
3.794 
2,227 

2.362 
2.074 

22 

2 
17 
3 

12 

U 

3.124 

70 

2.612 

442 

1,607 

1,507 

18 

2 
15 

1 

19 

10 
2 
6 

2,111 

465 

1.511 

135 

3.085 

1,799 
163 
791 

9 

1 
7 
1 

6 

5 

1,389 

38 

1.051 

300 

694 

594 

15 

1 

12 

2 

2 

1 

4,199 

12 

3,352 

835 

580 

230 

3 

2 

222 

1 

100 

1 

350 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

06 

1,262 
116 

1 

4 
3 

1 

332 

165 

150 
15 

10 

14 

11 

1,121 

1.001 

2 
2 

126 

126 

8 

2 

63 

3 

1.130 

3 

120 

17 

16 

2.478 

2,274 

204 

9 

8 

1 

1.446 

1,288 
158 

6 

5 

1 

1.040 

968 
72 

9 

8 
1 

819 

792 
27 

29 

28 

1 

4.768 

4,724 

44 

4 
4 

263 

203 

13 

8 

1.209 
1.908 

1.S7S 

316 
1,067 

S88 

434 

1.185 

000 

526 

59 

2.022 

1.353 

154 

6 

6 

4 
2 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

346 

627 

663 

243 
410 

615 

239 

577 

418 
159 

6 

5 

6 

2 
4 

2 

3 

3 
1 
1 

4 
2 

407 
145 

600 

235 
265 

346 

392 

632 

280 
162 
90 

386 

225 

8 

3 

8 
3 
5 

3 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

4 

2 

876 
152 

445 

117 
328 

274 

240 

362 
134 
135 
83 

211 

168 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 
1 

68 

30 

197 

123 
74 

166 

68 

183 

100 
83 

2 

63 

8 

2 
6 

3 

3 

627 

627 

4 

1 

1 

no 

6 

2 

1 
2 

3 

2 

1 

145 

113 
32 

7 
5 
S 

4 
3 

1 

361 
497 
111 

3 
1 

104 
15 

4 
1 

126 
19 

1 

26 
78 
60 

2 

111 

1 

1 

39.753 

1«4 

78 

15. 130 

84 

9.825 

83 

8.898 

59 

7.708 

35 

6,131 
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TABLE  n.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WORKERS 


INDV0TRIBS   OR  GROUPS  Of  TraDBS. 


iDLRNESe  ThROUOHOUT 
QCABTRR. 


Num- 
ber 
not 
re- 
ported. 


Nam-  I 


P*r 
eent 
idle. 


Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 
but 
time 
not 
re- 
ported. 


NnMBMK 
AXD    TlMK 


ToUl. 


,   1-29 
iday-e 


30-59 
days. 


BsUdlBi,  Stone  Working,  Etc.. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Transportation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teamms  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 


3.  CtotUag  nnd  TeztUas 

Garments 

Shirts,  ooUars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. .  . 
Tertiles 


MetslSp  Machinery  and  SUpboiidtng. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  m^tB-W 

Shipbuilding 


6.  Pritttittg,  Binding,  Etc 

g.  Wood  Working  and  Fornlturo. 


,  Food  and  LIoot*- 

Food  products. . 
Beverages 


8.  Tlienters  and  Mule 

9.  Tobacco 

10. 


Roatanrmnts,  Trmdm,  Etc. . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Pnbllc  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending. 
IS.  : 


Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Glats  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  producte. 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


2,a08 

252 

1,870 

86 

6.274 

3,328 
402 
368 
101 

1.905 

316 

137 
24 
57 
83 
15 

833 

735 
21 

77 

866 

2.060 

377 
123 
254 

18.323 

1.123 

809 

35 

730 

44 

503 

66 

70 

33 


120.723 

5.627 

05,525 

28.571 

76.240 

27,280 

25.735 

14.757 

5.554 

1.914 

89,231 

76.275 
1.329 
5.698 
3,068 
2.841 

28,821 

24,471 

2,924 

1,426 

26.763 

9.766 

17,417 

9,083 
8.334 

3,903 

6.823 

9.288 

6.320 

2.010 

958 

14.464 

11.443 

7.129 

2.067 
1,202 
1.588 

186 
1.916 

170 


30.679 

1,175 
19.003 
10.401 

3,180 
211 

1.801 

544 

532 

2 

2,141 

1.449 

137 

417 

2 

136 

2,177 

2.048 
88 
91 


778 

671 

458 
213 

71 

616 

362 

327 
17 
8 

234 

277 

237 

6 
22 
79 

9 
121 


23.6 

20.0 
10.0 
36.4 

4.2 

0.8 
7.3 
3.7 
0.6 
0.1 

2.4 

1.0 
10.3 
7.3 
0.1 
4.8 

7.6 

8.4 
1.8 
6.4 

1.9 

8.0 

3.9 

5.0 
2.6 

1.8 

7.6 

3.8 

5.2 
0.8 
0.8 

1.6 

2.4 

3.3 

0.8 
1.8 
5.0 
4.8 
6.8 
0.0 


2.792 

123 

2.302 

367 

6,607 

234 

4,360 

a 

600 
02 

173 

52 
1 
61 
22 
37 

Ul 

267 
89 
15 


826 

263 

127 
126 

48 

164 

783 

755 

0 

10 


162 

447 
85 

280 
24 

1 

57 

100 


06.362 

4,320 
74.220 
17.803 

66,463 

26.835 

10,475 

13.001 

4.332 

1.820 

86.917 
74.774 
1.101 
5.220 
3,064 
2,668 

26,323 

22,166 
2.847 
1,820 


8,161 


16. 142 

450 
13.083 
2,600 

123 

3 


408 
095 

784 

164 

163 

288 
084 
081 


014 


026 
050 
485 
176 
738 
70 


Grand  Total . 


33.835 


420,980 


41,712 


9.7 


12,136 


376.132 


120 


46.837 

7.59 

32.949 

12. 11^ 

3,757 

509 

4 

1.371 

1,873 


810 

156 
265 
285 


104 


0 
823 


162 

418 

406 
10 

2 

17 

48 

47 

1 


60.336 

47,910 

2i 

1.526 

727 

150 

4.473 

3.966 

251 

256 


1,164 

734 

557 

177 


1.6 


461 

417 

38 

6 

106 

002 

784 


200 

520 

28 

36 


18.078 


111.074 
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in  fibst  quarter  (january,  february  and  march).  1912:  («)  males. 


Emplotsd 
rspobtsd. 


Dat8  Emplotxd. 


Easninos. 


B1IFXX>TXD  — 


60-79 
days. 


80 
days 


Aggregate. 


Per 

eai>- 


Aggregate. 


Per 
day. 


For 

three 

months. 


NUIIBSR  WHO   BABNBD  — 


than 
$76. 


$76 

to 

$149. 


$160 

to 
$224. 


$225 

or 

more. 


S3. 936 

3,120 

27,761 

3.065 

16.842 

5.303 

230 

8.400 

2.404 

505 

35.734 

26.671 

903 

3,409 

2,337 

2.414 

21,032 

17,762 

2.539 

741 

23,077 

6.826 

13.466 

6,890 
6,576 

8.090 

4.449 

6.172 

3,302 

1.945 

925 

973 

3,326 

6,463 

1,871 
750 
962 
148 

1,652 
70 


437 


437 


45,731 
21.020 
19.241 

4.100 
55 

1.315 

37 

37 


278 

230 

48 


1,644 

10 

1.875 

643 

1,232 

606 


1,472 

1,472 


12,649 
6,76S 

204 

155 


49 


4,820.667 
249.935 

3.712.261 
858.471 

6.664.439 

2.321.388 

1.764,941 

1.059,588 

251,047 

157.475 

4,896.972 

4,110,418 

71,172 

319,121 

205.480 

189.781 

1,787.876 

1,517.500 

199.531 

70,844 

1,898,666 

663,688 

1.196,401 

610.906 
584,495 

296.838 

402,687 

634,678 

407,570 
152,937 
74,171 

1.233,841 

897,347 

460,673 

157,125 
63.495 
92,107 
10,672 

131.784 
5.390 


60.0 

67.7 
50.0 
48.2 

83.6 

86.5 
90.6 
75.7 
68.0 
86.5 

66.3 

55.0 
59.8 
61.1 
67.1 
71.1 

67.9 

68.5 
70.1 
53.7 

72.9 

67.9 

72.6 

71.9 
73.1 

78.4 

66.4 

77.8 
77.8 
77.1 
79.7 

89.0 

81.6 

71.6 

77.6 
66.8 
62.0 
CO. 6 
76.8 
77.0 


$18,664,497  68 

1,053,457  40 
15,128,814  17 
2,372.226  11 

16,674,120  77 

8.051,008  32 

3.831,967  50 

2,588,183  79 

706,585  46 

396.375  70 

16,669,963  32 

13.685,328  42 
165.835  75 
822.799  70 
577.151  07 

418.838  38 

6.916,381  78 

5,014,338  79 
637.247  48 
263,795  51 

6.867,011  19 

1,721,199  13 

3,418.068  93 

1.768.749  34 
1.649.319  59 

936.243  86 

836,622  87 

1.642,721  49 

1.115,308  00 
829.508  49 
197,905  00 

8,766.864  19 

2,863,813  76 

1,298,148  92 

328,116  25 
159.143  00 

389.839  36 
32,072  26 

378,717  80 
10.260  25 


$3  86 

4  21 
4  08 
2  76 

2  80 

3  47 
2  17 
2  44 
2  81 
2  52 

8  20 

8  33 
2  33 
2  58 
2  81 

2  21 

3  81 

8  30 
3  19 
3  72 

3  61 

3  11 

2  86 

2  90 
2  82 

8  16 

2  08 

2  69 

2  74 
2  15 

2  67 

8  06 

3  19 

2  82 

2  09 

2  51 

4  23 

3  01 
2  87 
1  90 


$192  67 

243  35 
203  84 
133  25 

234  36 

300  02 
196  76 
184  99 
163  11 
217  79 

180  29 

183  02 
139  24 
157  62 
188  37 
156  99 

224  72 

226  32 
223  83 
199  85 

263  40 

211  16 

207  24 

208  14 
206  29 

247  16 

136  96 

201  49 

212  93 

166  08 
212  57 

271  71 

260  02 

201  42 

161  95 

167  52 
262  52 
182  23 
217  90 
146  58 


4,961 

50 

2,726 

2,185 

176 

4 

"i72 


,079 

423 
265 
250 


141 
318 


118 

276 

260 
16 


26,037 

674 
18,438 
6.025 

9,366 

615 

4.628 

2,815 

1,767 

41 

27.066 

22,930 

351 

1.987 

453 

1.345 

2,898 

2.296 

264 


1,641 
712 


504 

812 

3,840 

781 

289 
313 
179 

91 

342 

2.784 

1,310 

262 

364 

20 

799 


34,488 
1,095 

23,800 
9,593 

30,917 

7,253 
11,028 
8.862 
2,504 
1,270 

41,007 

35,647 

479 

2,122 

1,957 


8,663 

7.429 

1.044 

190 

4.443 

4.130 

10,133 

4,636 
6,497 


4,677 

2,661 

1.640 

376 

2,102 

2,660 

2,123 

483 
636 
231 
138 
594 
41 


31.866 

2.610 
29,256 


26,994 

18,963 

3,819 

2,642 

61 

509 

17,766 

16,774 

96 

861 

654 

380 

14.444 

12.192 

1,529 

723 

20,042 

3,191 

6.041 

3,063 
1,978 

2,680 

272 

2,766 

2,351 

29 

376 

11.627 

8.020 

1.637 

233 
52 

890 
18 

344 


174,374 


71.706 


24,632,472 


66.6 


$79,062,647  87 


$3  21 


$210  17 


7,097 


76,813 


118,087 


116,136 
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TABLE  a.—  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WOEKEBS 


Idleness  TuRouaHouT 
Quarter. 

Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 
but 
time 
not 
re- 
ported. 

NuMxn 

AND  Tua 

Industries  or  Groups  of  Trades. 

Num. 

ber 

not 

re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
as  to 
idle- 
ness. 

There- 
of 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Total. 

KUWEB 

1-29 

daj-s. 

30-39 
ds>^. 

66 

66 

2 
63 

24.261 

21.159 

1.048 

1,397 

141 

516 

134 

134 

1.913 
38 

210 
1,898 

218 

218 

1.162 

219 

78 
50 
91 

413 

262 

100 

61 

2 
2 

61 

10 

6 

192 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

1.7 

1.2 
9.5 
3.7 
0.0 
0.0 

1.6 

1.5 

3.1 
26.3 

2.4 
10.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

2 

2 

576 

'"575 

2 
17 

63 

2 

61 

23.273 

20,807 

948 

771 
141 
516 

132 

132 

1.850 

28 

188 

1.796 

218 

218 

1.162 

219 

78 
50 
91 

Railways 

Telegraphs 

56 

40 

26 
2 
12 

8.  CI«tliiBg  mad  Textiles. . .   

246 

3 
200 

42 

14.8S9 

14  455 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  cape  and  furs 

29 
360 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

25 

Textiles 

Iron  ft«d  steel 

83 

15 

9 
9 

5.  Prindng.  Btndiag,  Etc 

2 

35 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Famitnre 

8 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

3.134 
500 

10 

10 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

2M 

Retail  trade.  .  . , 

13.  MisceUaneons 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Other  distinct  trades 

Grand  Total 

3.742 

30.108 

683 

2.3 

696 

28,829 

343 

15  201 
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IN  FIRST  QUARTER  (JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH).  1912:  (b)  FEMALES. 


Emploted 
Repobtsd. 


Days  Employed. 


Earnings. 


EMPLOYED  — 

Per 
cap- 
lU. 

Aggregate. 

AVERAGE. 

NUMBER    WHO    EARNED  — 

00-79 

days. 

80 
days 

or 
more. 

Per 

day. 

For 

three 

monthjB. 

Less 
than 
$75. 

$75 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 
$224. 

$225 

or 
more. 

SS 

2 

80 

■■"36 

5.304 

156 
5.148 

84  2 

78  0 
84.4 

$9,575  60 

351  00 

9,224  50 

$1  81 

2  25 
1  79 

$151  99 

175  50 
151  22 

37 

25 

2 
23 

1 

31 

37 

1 

8,148 

6,428 
719 
369 
116 
616 

11 

11 

1.300.688 

1,150.433 

57,570 

45.379 

8.490 

38,716 

66.9 

55.1 
60.7 
58.9 
60.2 
75.0 

2.105.446  13 

1.905,737  76 
71  232  50 
64.841  76 
14,152  26 
49.481  86 

1  62 

1  66 
1  24 
1  43 
1  67 
1  28 

90  47 

91  19 
76  14 
84  10 

100  37 
75  01 

4.018 

2.914 

650 

384 

20 

50 

18.893 

17,66f 
293 
374 
102 
464 

362 

323 

5 

13 

19 

2 

123 

8.441 

8.441 

133.237 

63.9 

63.9 

72.0 

17.276  60 

17,276  50 

233.708  20 

2  06 

2  05 

1  76 

130  88 

130  88 

126  33 

113 

132 

132 

1.520 

123 

1,732 

70 

147 

20 

87 

1.884 
14.961 

67.3 
79.6 

2.448  00 
41,984  29 

1  SO 

2  81 

87  43 

223  32 

8 

20 
16 

86 

62 

110 

1.426 

114.234 

67.0 

233,246  29 

2  04 

136  72 

17 

1.368 

216 

115 

218 

218 

17.004 

17,004 

78.0 

78.0 

26,868  00 

26.858  00 

1  68 

1  58 

123  20 

123  20 

15 

15 

136 

135 

64 

64 

4 
4 

1,000 

162 

78.852 

68.4 

299.517  60 

3  80 

260  00 

72 

110 

970 

219 

78 

15.403 

5,148 
3.250 
7,005 

70.3 

66.0 
65.0 
77.0 

19,139  60 

6.511  00 
5,406  50 
8.220  00 

1  24 

1  07 
1  66 
1  17 

87  39 

70  65 
108  17 
90  33 

60 

60 

168 

18 
50 
90 

1 

50 

91 

1 

13,005 

280 

1.689.908 

58.6 

$2,989,199  91 

$1  77 

$103  69 

4,231 

22.341 

009 

1.348 
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TABLE  m.— IDLENESS  AMONG  ORGANIZED  WAGE 


Industries  or  Groups  of  Trades. 


Number 

not 
reportinc. 


Number 

re- 
porting. 


Total 

number 

idle 


Buildlac,  Slone  WorUac,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  streetlabor. . . 


2.  Transportation. 

Railways 


Railways. 

Navi^tion . 

Teanung  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 


3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laxmdry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves . . . . 
Textiles 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  SUpbuUdlBg. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Wood  WorUng  and  Famltnre. 


7.  Food  and  Liqaora . 

Food  products .  . 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music . 

9.  Tobacco 

10. 


ResUnrants,  Trade,  Etc. . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Emplojment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending 
13. 


Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Iieatber  and  leather  goods. 
Glass  and  glassware . 


Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trader 

Mixed  employment 


Grand  Total . 


4.038 

252 
4.600 


6.603 

2.601 
492 
358 
101 

2,051 

350 

163 
26 
60 
83 
15 

834 

735 
22 

77 

M7 

2.060 

377 
123 
254 

21,467 

1.623 

823 

38 

730 

54 

603 

56 

70 
33 


33 

1 

12 


30.605 


126.003 

5.627 
92,795 
28,571 

76.082 

28.000 

25.735 

14.767 

5.554 

1.977 

113.402 

97.434 
2.377 
7,095 
3.229 
3.357 

28.054 

24.605 
2.923 
1.426 

28.666 

0.708 

17.417 

9.063 
8,334 

4.103 

8.721 

0.602 

6.316 
2.010 
1,176 

16.606 

11.448 

7.348  I 
2.145 
1.252   I 
1.588 

18ti 
2.007 

170 


468.070 


47. 7H 

1.643 
32,977 
13.099 

9. 060 

813 
5.9i>5 
1.411 

872 
9 

18.671 
15.905 
289 
1.070 
246 
1.161 

3.800 

3.317 
295 

278 

2.479 
1.746 

1.890 

1.506 
382 

176 

1.020 


800 
50 
10 

265 

877 

1.065 

150 

sa") 

447 

18 
M/i 


89.718 
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Per 
rent 
idle. 

Number 

Idle  on  Account  or  — 

Lack  of 
work. 

Lack  of 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

Labor 
diapuies. 

Dia- 
abUity. 

Other 
causes. 

Cause 
not  Stated. 

37.6 

29.2 
35.5 
45.8 

11.9 

2  9 

41,939 

763 
29,064 
12.112 

2.599 

309 

760 

1,308 

218 

4 

17,321 

16.596 

286 

1,034 

228 

181 

2.015 

1.541 
269 
215 

2.036 

1,597 

1.635 

1,326 
309 

155 

665 

632 

600 

27 

5 

29 

662 

625 

126 
306 

73 
4 

17 

325 

67 
186 
82 

6 

6 

31 

25 

6 

11 

75 

28 

2 


2 

24 

2,705 

317 

1  781 

607 

5,699 

"s.'ios 

594 

10 

10 

41 

230 
63 
86 

86 

1.053 

460 

578 

25 

10 

1.633 

54 

1.306 

273 

629 

381 

90 

95 

60 

3 

176 

117 

3 

19 

18 

19 

478 

399 

36 

43 

425 

96 

103 

46 
67 

9 

296 

126 

99 

23 

4 

6 

77 

30 

3 

7 

1 
6 

57 

1 
56 

95 

95 

28 

28 

23.1 
9.6 

15.7 
0.5 

16.5 

16.3 
12.2 
15.1 
7.6 
34.6 

13.4 
13.5 
10.1 
19.5 

8.6 

17.8 

10  9 

8 

2 

1.162 

193 

2 

1 

17 

952 

1.320 

1.320 

2 

7 
7 

1 

29 

15 

14 

12 

6 

1 

103 

96 
7 

12 

66 

100 

100 

49 

16.6 
4.6 

4.3 

11.7 

9.1 

12  7 

40 

9 

•      2 

1 
1 

1 

2  5 

0  9 

1 

1  7 

7  7 

14.5 

7  0 

370 

20 

19 

6 

24  4 

28  1 

36i 
9 

7 
2 
18 

6 

9  7 

1 

7  2 

0  0 

19.6 

71.813 

476 

8.834 

4,197 

4,086 

133 

179 
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TABLE  IV.—  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(a)  BuUdlngs  Authorized  In  New  York  Clij  In  Janvanr,  Febniuy  and  March,  1911  and  1912. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  of 

BuiLDINGfl 

Authorized. 

Estimated  Cost  of 
Projected  Buildings. 

Number  or  Buildings  — 

1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

COMMENCED. 

COMPLETED. 

1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

New  Bnuj>iNaB: 
Bronx 

246 
816 
191 
1,244 
163 

306 
1.016 

193 
1.069 

192 

$3,456,500 
5,069,540 

23.286.155 

5.106.044 

359,837 

$8,453,100 
7.858.860 

28.330.200 
4,036,679 
1,125,730 

225 
664 
121 
1,143 
112 

171 
674 
123 
1.069 
122 

335 

887 

165 

1.099 

139 

199 

Brooklyn 

864 

M*nhMtftn 

140 

Queens 

487 

Richmond 

96 

ToUl 

2.660 

2,776 

$37,278,076 

$49,804,569 

2.265 

2.159 

2.625 

1,786 

Altsrations: 

Bronx 

123 
854 
784 
279 
125 

482 

1.246 

799 

287 

87 

$122,855 

732,485 

2,454.652 

150,504 

121.312 

$377,739 

780,049 

2,737,295 

250.588 

106.270 

95 
633 
552 
224 

87 

129 
652 
595 
287 
66 

105 
415 
546 
224 
68 

127 

Brooklyn 

399 

Manhattan 

738 

Q^ieenA 

167 

^chmond 

57 

Total 

2.165 

2.901 

$3,590,808 

$4,251,941 

1.591 

1.729 

1.358 

1,488 

Total  or  New  Build- 
ings AND  Altbra- 
tionb: 
Bronx 

369 
1,670 

975 
1,523 

288 

788 
2,262 

992 
1,356 

279 

$3,579,355 
5,802.025 

25.740.807 

5.265.548 

481.149 

$8,830,839 
8.638.909 

31.067,495 
4,287.267 
1.232.000 

320 
1.297 

673 
1.367 

199 

300 
1.326 

718 
1.356 

188 

440 
1.302 

711 
1.323 

207 

326 

Brooklyn 

1,263 

Manhattan 

878 

Queens 

Ilichmond 

654 
153 

Total 

4.825 

5,677 

$40,868,884 

$54,056,510 

3,856 

3.888 

3.983 

3.274 

Number  and  Estlinated  Coat  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenement  Honaea  Inchidod  in  the  Foref  otng 

Table. 


BOROUGH. 


Number  of 
Buildings. 


1911.     1912. 


Estimated  Cost. 


1911. 


1912. 


New  Tenements: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 


ToUl. 


59 
159 

42 
103 


363 


21 
247 
237 

14 
8 


527 


80 
40G 
279 
117 

8 


890 


147 

249 

46 

58 

2 


$2,227,000 

2.341.000 

4.880.000 

859.000 


$5,783,000 

4,700.000 

4.820,000 

514.300 

95.000 


502 


$10,307,000 


$15.921. SCO 


23 
218 
185 

10 
5 


$14,900 

102.240 

250.555 

3.620 

1.460 


$19,750 

102.195 

306.595 

2,025 

2.365 


441 


$372,775 


$432,930 


170 

467 

231 

68 

7 


943 


$2,241,900 

2.443.240 

5.130.555 

862,620 

1.46U 


$5,802,750 

4,811.195 

5.126.595 

516.325 

97.365 


$10,679,775    $16,354,230 
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TABLE  IV.—  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  Conlinned. 
(b)  Baffalo,  Rochester  and  Srracaae. 

CITY  AND  PERIOD.  new  buildinqh 

Buffalo.  No.  Est.  Cost. 

January 133  $323,260 

February 63  1.183.380 

March 165  448,800 


January-March.  1912 351  6$1.955.440 

1911 351  $1,020,110 

1910 428  1.694,280 

1909 441  1,395,935 

1908 260  829,470 

1907 291  1,423.850 

1906 344  1,104,785 

1905 276  963,768 

1904 247  908,939 

1903 205  523.463 

1902 284  720.953 

1901 182  736,795 

1900 115  585.630 

ROCUBATBR. 

January 48  $216,320 

February 56  618.275 

March 188  1 .380,075 

January-March.  1912 292  a$2. 114.670 

1911 393  $1,164,505 

1910 419  1.451.868 

1909 320  1,199.752 

1908 137  485.345 

1907 210  1,602,900 

1906 223  1,181,653 

1905 247  844.949 

1904 66  433.280 

1903 136  320.812 

1902 112  304.574 

1901 89  185,450 

1900 81  204.650 

Stracubb. 

January 39  $144,975 

February 39  113,626 

March 65  212,195 

Januarj'-March,  1912 143  $470,695 

1911 204  $876,230 

1910 216  785,150 

1909 160  497,200 

1908 133  633,395 

1907 120  694.345 

1906 89  326,685 

1905 72  192,700 

1904 35  1,075.722 

1903 36  286.525 

1902 66  182,505 

1901 66  206,767 

1900 94  182.747 


ADDinONB  AND 

RCPAIRH. 

ALL  BUILDINOn. 

No. 

.  E»t.  Coat. 

No. 

Est.  Cost. 

43 

$103,740 

176 

$427,000 

58 

44.620 

121 

1,228.000 

111 

58.200 
$206,560 

266 
663 

507.000 

212 

$2,162,000 

227 

$197,890 

678 

$1,218,000 

219 

185.720 

647 

1.880,000 

247 

210,065 

688 

1.606.000 

193 

156.530 

453 

986.000 

240 

265.850 

531 

1.679.700 

213 

245.180 

557 

1.349.965 

171 

181,118 

446 

1.144,886 

161 

243.719 

408 

1.162.658 

117 

104,365 

322 

627.828 

141 

123,461 

425 

844,414 

112 

350.975 

294 

1.086.770 

104 

109,343 

219 

694.873 

57 

$39,309 

106 

$256,629 

55 

126.401 

111 

644,676 

111 

126,763 

299 

1.606.838 

223 

$292,473 

615 

$2,407,143 

203 

$222,317 

596 

$1,386,822 

216 

174.911 

635 

1,626,779 

147 

132,672 

467 

1,332.424 

88 

69.728 

225 

555,073 

112 

114.310 

322 

1,617,210 

79 

106,271 

302 

1.287.924 

66 

47.578 

313 

892.527 

47 

28.665 

113 

461,945 

56 

42.401 

191 

363,213 

36 

22,166 

148 

326,740 

53 

78,704 

142 

264.164 

29 

16.426 

110 
59 

220.975 

20 

$17,005 

$161,980 

25 

22.555 

64 

136.080 

41 

36.500 

106 

248.696 

;   86 

$76,060 

229 

$546,755 

1   130 

$175,710 

334 

$1,051,940 

1   138 

109,059 

354 

894.209 

1   121 

102.585 

281 

599.785 

;    99 

97.415 

232 

730.810 

;   81 

122.215 

201 

816.560 

77 

72.160 

166 

398.845 

I    49 

40,776 

121 

233.475 

!    44 

38.600 

79 

1.114.322 

i    60 

96.690 

96 

383.215 

;   51 

110.435 

116 

292.904 

54 

28.010 

120 

234.767 

46 

34,964 

140 

217.711 

a  Includes  an  office  building.  $360,000  and  a  railroad  pamicngcr  Htation.  $600,000. 
6  Include  a  marble  and  steel  cathedral  building.  $600,000:  a  fireproof  warehouse,  $100,000;  a 
fireproof  theatre,  $100,000  and  a  fireproof  factory  building.  $210,000. 
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BITREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
TABLE  v.—  Work  of  the  Depaiy  Ftetory  iMPecton. 


Rejrular  iiupectioiv : 

Factoriea  in  Mparaie  buildings . 

Tenant  factones 

T  ^sundries 

BakerieA 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tunnel  and  caisson  workings. . . 

Tenant  factory  buildings 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) . . 


Total. 


Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries) . . . 

Inrestifations: 

Applications  for  license 

Complaints 

Compliances,  first  visits  (No.  of  establtshments) . . 
Compliances,  subsequent  visits  (No.  of  establish- 
ments)   

On  special  orders 


ToUl. 


Observations: 

Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) . 
Tunnel  and  caisson  workings 


Tagging  to  stop  work 
Goods  ' 


in  tenements  (§  100) 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  (§  95) . 

Articles  in  bakeries  (§114) 

Unsafe  machinery  (J  81) 

Scaffolding  (§19) 


FnWT  QUARTBR.   1912. 


First 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

ToUl. 

1911. 

1.208 

1.318 

1,233 

3.849 

1,666 

2.865 

2.896 

2,964 

8,725 

6.787 

327 

411 

298 

1,036 

629 

425 

540 

530 

1.495 

267 

10 

1 

12 

23 

32 

14 

33 

79 

♦16 

518 

416 

426 

1,360 

10 

1.085 

1.518 

1,496 

4.099 

10,630 

6.560      7,114      6,992     20,666    20.005 


124 


83 


175 


609 


177 

200 

237 

614 

559 

108 

122 

136 

366 

165 

2.115 

2.088 

3,874 

8.077 

8,949 

1.440       1.124 


1.205 
490 


3.769 
1.022 


4.763 
109 


4.066      3.840       5,942     13.848     14.545 


16 


10 

53 

5 


200 
12 


6 
17 
40 


294 
23 


10 
27 

4 


494 
51 


97 


764 

*38 


13 
92 


Total. 


Prosecutions  begun  t . 


68 
"30 


63 


41 
216 


172 
"272 


105 
~~31 


*  Caisson  workings  not  included  in  1911. 
t  Sec  table  IX. 


TABLE  VI. —  Licciwefl  for  Tenement  Maanfectaree. 

FlBST  QUABTBB.    1912. 


Applications  pendinir  Doocmber  31 . . . 
Applications  received  during  qimrtcr. 


Total. 


Total. 


Licenses  cancelled 

Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions . 


New         Re- 
York      nudnder 
City,      of  Stote. 

13     

609  4 


Total. 

first 
quarter. 
Total.    1911. 


On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted 

Applications  refused 

Applications  cancelled 

Applications  pending  March  31 

On  reinvestigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted 

Applications  again  refused 

Applications  cancelled 


622 


538 
35 
15 
34 


12 
2 


14 


986 
74 


Net  increase  or  decreaw*  in  — 

Outstanding  liccnijes — ^510 

Refused  applieatiouM +23 

Cancelled  applicatiun.s 4-15 

OutsUnding  licenses.  March  31.  1912 12.476 

*  Erroneously  reported  as  491  on  December  31.  1911. 


13 
613 


11 


33 
552 


626 


538 
35 
15 
45 


12 
2 


585 


509 

40 

6 

30 


18 
2 
0 


14 


986 
74 


—510 
+23 
+  15 


26 
858 


— ^31 

+lfi 
+  12 


«475     12.951     13.195 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTOBY  INSPECTION. 
TABLE  VII.—  Number  ot  ChUdren'a  EmploymeBt  CerUlkmtee  Issued  br  Boards  of  Heallh  in 
First  and  Second  CIsss  atfee. 


City. 
Sew  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borouglj . .  . 
MauhatUin  Borough . 

Queeni)  Borough 

Richmond  Boroagh .  . 


Total  —  New  York  City. 


Buffalo 

Rochester.  .  . 
Syracuse.  .  .  . 

Albany 

Yonkcrs 

Troy 

Utica 

Schenectady . 


First  Quartkr.  1912. 


Firnt 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Total. 

luarUT, 
1911. 

2ir> 

3o«> 

318 

919 

893 

HIS 

1.322 

l.OOC) 

3 

,  200 

3.212 

1.341 

1.973 

1.529 

4 

.843 

4.820 

193 

3U3 

244 

740 

061 

(i 

17 

8 

31 

31 

2.(i03 

3,971 
57 

3,159 

♦9 

.733 

*9.023 

91 

52 

200 

230 

133 

129 

95 

357 

286 

45 

42 

52 

139 

139 

13 

9 

10 

32 

19 

14 

13 

11 

♦38 

♦25 

22 

37 

20 

79 

54 

28 

27 

35 

90 

110 

36 

34 

32 

102 

42 

♦  Includes  **  mercantile  "  as  well  as  "  manufacturing  "  certificates. 


BUREAU  OF  MERCANTILE  INSPECTION. 
TABLE  VOL—  Work  of  the  Deputy  MercantUe  Inspeetors. 


ctiona: 
ifercanti" 

OflSoe 

Hotel 

Bowling  alleys 

Places  of  amusement. 


Total. 


Special  inspections: 

Mercantile , 

Office 


Hotel. 

Bowling  alleys 

Places  of  amusement. 


Total. 


Investigations: 

Complaints 

Compliances  (No.  of  establishments) . 


Total 

Prosecutions  begun* . 


Children  illegally  employed: 

^•"••""(git::::::::: 


FlKBT    QUARTBR,    1912. 


Jan. 


627 
9 


Feb.        Mar. 


Fir«f 
quarter, 


29 
5 


602 

4 

2 

78 

1 


661 

35 

1 

19 

6 


rotal. 

1911. 

1.890 

1,580 

48 

45 

3 

2 

126 

24 

12 

16 

670 


26 


687 


722       2.079       1,667 


94 


166 


27 


23 
150 


20 
200 


173 


47 


220 
~57 


2 
44 

9 
59 


67 

6 

12o 


Total 

Children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  demanded: 
( 16  years  + 

Age  proven  <  14  to  16 

[  Under  14 

Dischaiiged  for  failure  to  prove  age 

ToUl 

*See  Table  IX. 


114 


10 
2 


188 


267 


12 


24 


23 
286 


309 


702 


78 


182 


5 

88 
21 
153 


7 

189 

36 

337 


569 


15 
3 


19 


87 


125 


66 
636 


127 


68 
641 


709 
~120 


3 

86 

48 

273 


410 


24 
11 

1 
28 
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TABLE  IX.— PBOSBCirnONS  FOR  VIOLATIONS  OP 


Offense. 
(With  reference  to  aettiun  of  Labor  Law  violated.) 


Number  of  Caae.4. 


Pending 
Dec.  31. 


Begun 
during 
quarter. 


Total 
in  court. 


A.  FAC 


Sanitation  and  Safety. 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  halls.  {81 

Failure  to  provide  lights  in  water-cloflets,  {88 

Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  fentiales.  {88 

Failure  to  clean  water-cio^iets.  {{  88.  94 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  separate  watcr-closeta,  {  88. . . 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  system.  {81 

Failure  to  guard  saws.  {81 

Failure  to  guard  shafting  and  belts,  {81 

Permitting  windows  to  be  obstructed  by  bars.  etc..  ^  80 

Permitting  doors  to  be  locked  or  barred  during  working  hours, 

|80 

Failure  to  provide  access  to  fire-escapes,  i  82 

Failure  to  provide  doors  to  open  outwardly,  |  80 

Failure  to  keep  halls  and  stairs  in  safe  condition,  {94 

Children. 

Employing  child  under  14.  {  70 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 


{70. 


I'>nploying  child  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day.  or  before 

8  A.  M..  or  after  5  p.  m..  {  77 

Employing  child  under  16  at  prohibited  occupation.  {  93. . , 


Women  and  Minors. 

Employing  female  under  21  after  9  p.  m..  {  77 

Employing  female  under  21  more  than  60  hours  a  week.  {  77. 

Waob8. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash.  {  10 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  6  H 


Bakeries. 
Failure  to  provide  proper  flooring  in  bakery,  {112. 


Total  —  Factories . 


Employing  women  and  children  in  basement  without  permit. 


.V^: 


Failure  to  provide  additional  or  separate  water-closets,  {  108. 

Failure  to  ventilate  water-closets.  {  168 

Failure  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees,  {  170 

Employing  child  under  14,  {  162 

Emploving  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate. 

{  162 

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.,  {  101. 

Employing  female  under  21  after  10  p.  M.,  {  161 

Failure  to  prove  age  of  child,  {  167 


Total  —  Mercantile  Establishments. 


Permitting   employee   to   work   in   compressed   air   without 
physical  examination,  {  134-b 


Grand  Total . 


24 

1 


75 


65 


3 

21 
225 


272 


11 
36 


249 
6 


347 


B.  MERCANTILE 


1 
66 


45 
5 


182 


1 
3 

1 
•> 

83 

72 

62 

22 

1 


247 


C.  MINES.  QUARRIES 


140 


455 


5f5 
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the  labor  law,  january-march.  1912. 


233 


Pending 
Mar  31. 


Coni- 
pletml 
aurinK 
quarter. 


Results 

OF   COUPLETED   CaSEA. 

roNVicmoNs. 

Dis- 
midHala  or 
aequittals. 

With- 
drawals. 

Sentence 
suspendeil. 

Fine 
imposed. 

Total. 

Amount 
of  fineH 
iniputteU. 


TORIES. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


AND  TUNNEL  CONSTRUCTION. 


2 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

i 

1 

10 
2 

1 
1 

9 

21 

168 
6 

7 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


i 

2 

1 
i 

3 

10 

03 
2 

3 



1 

i 



1 

\ 

5 

9 

98 
3 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

i 

I 

9 
2 

i 

8 

19 

101 
5 

5 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

$50  00 

i 

25  00 

1 

5 

50  00 

220  00 
50  00 

2 
15 

81 

3 

120  00 

190  00 

2,070  00 
100  00 

40  00 

1 

1 

110 

237 

91 

128 

219 

18 

$2,915  00 

1 

3 

1 

1 

62 

57 
44 

16 

1 

i 

1 

42 

30 

26 

9 

2 

i 

17 

9 
17 
6 

3 

1 

1 

59 

45 
43 
15 

3 

12 
1 

1 
1 

$50  00 

1 
21 

15 
18 
6 

50  00 
880  00 

225  00 
365  00 
145  00 

62 

185 

115 

52 

107 

18 



$1,715  00 

1 

1 

172 

423 

200 

180 

386 

37 

$4.6:)0  00 
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TABLE  X.— INDUSTRIAL  AOODENTS  RBPOBTED  UNDBB  SBCTIONS  20^  87  AND  12C 
OF  THE  LABOR  LAW,  FIRST  QUARTER,  1912. 
(a)  NumlMrp  Age  and  Sex  of  Permia  Ii^wed  and  Nwnb«r  of  Ftotalldea,  bj  Imfautiiea. 


Indpstry. 


flex 


accidbnts 

Bbforb 

Januabt  1, 

rspobted 

After 

Fkbrcary  1. 


Total. 


Thereof 
fatal. 


ACCIDBNTS       DXTRINO       JaMUAKY- 

March    Rbportbd    Prior    to 
Mat  1.  1912. 


ToUl. 


THBRBOP  WITH  AOB 
RSPORTBO. 


Under  16-18 
16.        yra. 


18  + 
yrs. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Mayl. 
1912. 


I.  Stone,  Clay  akd  Glabb 

PRODDCTB. 

1.  Stone 

2.  Miacellanoous  mineral  produota. . 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  piaster 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

fi.  Glafls 

ToUl 

II.  Metals,  Ma  chinks  and  Con- 
vey an  cbs 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. . . 

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc 

3.  Iron  and  steel  products 

4.  Electrical  apparatus 

5.  Vehicles 

6.  Boat  and  ship  building 

7.  Agricultural  implements 

K.  Instruments  and  appliances 

9.  Sorting  old  metals 

Total 

III.  Wood  Manufacturbb. 

1 .  Saw  mill  products 

2.  Planing  mill  products 

3.  Cooperage 

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

6.  Pianos,  organsi,  etc 

7.  Brooms,  cork,  etc 

Total 

IV.  Leathbr  and  Rubber  Goods. 

1 .  Leather 

2.  Furs  and  fur  goods 

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods 

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods. . . 

5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc. . . 

ToUl 

•  Und«r  14. 


A. 

M 

F 
M 

M 

m 

F 

FACTO 

RIES. 

37 

36 
1 
89 
16 
174 
10 

33 
33 

I 

"*87 
1.1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

19        155 
6'          4 

M 

F 

4 

351 
11 

22|       321 

7\          4 

3 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
« 

F 
M 

6 

28 

6 

522 

73 

2.210 

19 

459 

se 

2,700 
g 

2(1 
199 
137 

7 
8 

i 

.  .    . 
2 

i 

3          24 

5             M 

10 

J 

66 

2 

50 
£1 
60 
4 
28 

457 

4S 

2.045 

14 

47iR 

2 

5 

i 

6\          90 

23 

1 

45 

2,582 

g 

2 

1 

1 
i 

5 

4 
8 

190 

191 

125 

7 

6 

1 

M 

F 

105 

1 

6,464 
14t 

5 

1 

203    6,046 
S3        104 

11 

M 

M 

m 
m 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 
M 
F 

1 
10 

7 

226 

12 

30 

2 
180 

e 

72 

4 

23 

i 

6 

187 

10 

26 

1 

156 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

I 
1 



5 
2 

62 
g 

19 

1 

i 

* 

M 

F 

21 

550 
8 

1 

21 
2 

466 

S 

3 

M 
F 
M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

1 

38 

1 

4 
99 
IS 
34 

/ 
245 

6 

i 

i..^ 

1 

1 
8 
X 

4 

♦1 

11 
1 
3 

85 
12 
30 

1 

/ 

2 

10 
1 

228 
6 

M 

F 

12 

420 
gl 

1 

25 
3 

383 

2 
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TABLE  X.— Indvalrlal  Acddenta,  Flrttt  Qurter,  1912  ^  Contfnued. 
(ft)  Nunbcr,  Age  and  Sex  of  Peraoos  I^Jwed.  bj  Iiidiutries  —  Contfnned. 


Sex. 

Accidents 

Bbpors 
January  1. 

ArrsR 
February  1. 

Accidents     During     January- 
March    Rbportbd    Prior    to 
May  1, 1912. 

Indvstrt. 

ToUl. 

TBSREOr  WITH  AGE 
REPORTED. 

Deaths 

Total. 

TbcToof 
fatal. 

Under 
16. 

16-18 
yrs. 

18  + 
yrs. 

ported 

to 
Mayl. 
1912. 

A.  I 

V.  Chemicals.  Oils.  Paints.  Etc. 
1.  Drugs  and  chemicals 

ACT 

M 

F 
M 

F 

M 

F 

i 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

OKIES - 

—  CoftUin 

358 
11 
25 

5 
15 

3 

; 

21 
40 

41 

1 

4 

346 
8 

19 
5 

16 
3 

.  3 

2.  Paints,  dyes  and  colors 

1 

1 

3 

3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils. . . 

4.  Animal  oil  products 

1 

5.  Mineral  oil  products 

21 

38 

t 

40 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics. . . 

1 

1 

7.  Mircellaneous  chemical  products. . 

Total 

1 

503 
18 

394 
t 

2 

1 

? 

8 

482 
H 

372 

4 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper 

4 

. 

VII.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 
1.  Type  and  printers'  materials 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 

M 

F 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

F 

M 

? 

M 

F 
M 

F 

M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

F 

t 

76 

69 

101 

SS 

3 

1 

1 

1 

12 
%5 
19 

8 

1 

1 

61 

55 

152 

19 

2 

6 

3.  Printing  and  book  making 

30 

1 

1 

4.  Wall  paper 

Total 

36 

1 

270 
104 

23 
7 

87 

St 
107 

SI 
101 

IS 
30 

7 
69 

6 

1 

32 
94 

216 
55 

1 

VIII.  Textiles, 
1.  Silk  and  silk  goods 

1 

1 

1 

i 

{ 

1 

3 
t 

2 

6 

11 

t 

7 
8 
1 
6 
2 

4 

17 

96 
92 
Jf5 
90 
22 
04 

28 

65 
6 

2.  Wool  manufactures 

1 
1 

1 

i 

4 

3.  Cotton  goods 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

2 

5.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or  cotton 

1 
/ 
3 

7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc 

Total 

8 
2 

487 
ISO 

3 

4 

30 

26 

437 
©4 

5 

IX.  Clothino,  Millinert. 
Laundrt.  Etc. 

1.  Men's  garments  and  furnishings. . 

2.  Women's  garments  and  furnishingo 

2 

ll 

48 
4D 
10 
16 
46 

;* 

2 

1 

11 

11 

1 

t 

/ 

6 

40 

27 
8 

39 

2 

/ 
1 
7 
7 
1 
/ 

i 

6 

3.  Men's  hats  and  caps 

1 

4.  Women's  headwear 

1 

5.  Miscellaneous  needle  work 

6.  Laundering,  custom  dyeing,  etc... 

2 
2 

7.  Clip  sorting 

1 

I 

ToUl 

6 
6 

118 

H 

Digitfc 

edb,J2 
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TABLE  X.—  Indastriml  Accidents,  First  Quarter,  1912  —  Continued. 
(a)  Number,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injured,  bjr  Industries  —  Continued. 


Industry. 


Sex. 


Arr iDESTa 

Before 
January  1, 
Reported 

ArTER 

February  1. 


Total.    Thereof 
fatal. 


A<'riDENT3  During  Javuart- 
March  Reported  Prior  to 
Mat  1.  1912. 


Total. 


THBRBOr  WllH  AGE 
REPORTED. 


Under 
16. 


16-18 
yre. 


18  + 
yrs. 


Deatt.9 

re- 
porlcd 

to 

May  I. 

1912. 


A.  I 
X.  Food,  Liquora  and  Tobacco. 
1    Oroceriea           

ACT 

M 

F 
M 

P 
M 
F 
M 
P 

DRIES  - 

1 
2 

—  Contin 

1 

ued, 

247 

8 

72 

32 

147 
98 

137 

t 

38 

2t 

1 

235 

6 

62 

31 

131 
28 

127 

S 

35 

IS 

3 

2    Provisions          

3 

1 

3    Dairv  oroducts                  

1 

4.  Bakery  products,  confectionery ,cto 
5    Beverages 

9 
9 

7 

1 

7 
9 
3 

1 

Q    Tobacco  products 

1 

/ 

2 

7 

M 

F 

21 
9 

1 

673 
69 

2 

14 
16 

621 
49 

5 

XI.  Water.  Light  and  Power. 
1 .  Water 

M 

1 

4 
249 
210 

9 
19 

4 
239 

205 

7 

18 

2    Gas                       

2 

1 

2 

4    Kloctrio  liirht  and  i>owcr                .  . 

1 

1 

5    Steam  heat  and  power 

6.  Garbajfc  disposal. 

2 

ToUl 

M 

2 

491 

2 

1 

473 

5 

XII.  Building  Industry. 

¥ 

1 

1 

2    Paint  shops 

1 

Total 

M 

1 

1 

1 

Xin.  Miscellaneous. 

M 

3 
2 

3 
2 

1 

2.  Warehousing  and  cold  storage 

Total 

M 
P 

5 

5 

1 



, . 

Tolal  —  Factories 

221 

St 

3 

10.727 

689 

— = — 

19 
// 

374 
tA2 

9.919 
40J 

40 

B.  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


Minfifl .  .  . 
Quarries . 


Total . 


M 
M 

1001 

li 

87 

47 

4 

48 

1 



__Li^.u:^:. 

io!_ 

1S4 

5 

— .-— — 
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TABUS  X.— IndastrUi  AcddonU.  first  €)iiartcr.  1912  —  Continaed. 
(a)  N«mber.  Afe  and  Sex  of  Persons  Injqred.  bjr  Industries  —  Condaded. 


Indubtrt. 


Sex. 


accidbnts 

Brporb 

January  1, 

Reported 

After 

February  1. 


ToUl. 


Thereof 
fatel. 


Accidents  Durinq  January- 
March  Reported  Prior  to 
May  1.  1912. 


ToUl. 


THEREOF  WITH  AGE 
REPORTED. 


Under 
16 


10-18 
yra. 


18  + 
yrs. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Mayl. 
I»i2. 


C.  BUILI 

I.    EXCAVATINO. 

1.  Oi>en  excavatioxui 

DING 
M 

.  AND  1 

21 
14 

1 

ENGINI 

i 

1 

:erin( 

1 

044 

J. 

2 
2 

576 

977 

17 

12 

2.  Shafts  and  tunnels 

1,013  

8 

3    Drcdsixut       ... 

18 

1 

Total 

M 

3« 

2 

1,075 

4 

1.570 

21 

II.  Erecting  and  Structural 

Work. 

1    Iron  and  steel 

M 

« 
M 

17 
16 
17 
31 

12 

1 
1 
1 
5 

284 
322 
163 
198 

158 

258 
276 
156 
187 

143 

4 

2.  Manonry 

2 

3.  Concrete 

1 

3 

4.  Wood 

3 

5.  Structural  work  (branch  not  speci- 
fied)   

2 

1 

Total 

M 

93 

8 

1.125 

3 

1.019 

13 

III.  Finishing  and  Furnishing. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal) 

2.  Sheet  metal  work 

M 

1 

14 

35 

1 

2 

34 

161 

292 

76 

14 

31 

1 

2 

25 

131 

268 

67 

1 

3.  Wood  finishing 

4.  Glazing 

6    Painting  and  decorating  .    ... 

1 

0 
4 

13 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc 

9 

1 

8.  Electric  wiring  and  installation .  .  . 

9.  Installation  nf  machinery,  boilers. 

elevators,  etc 

11 

1 

4 

Total 

M 

28 

4 

615 

38 

21 

539 

7 

IV.  Wrecking  and  Moving.  . . 

M 

1 

""          1 

30 

_ 

V.  Other  or  Miscellaneous. 

1 .  Road  making  and  paving 

2.  Track  laying  and  maintaining 

3.  Dock  building 

M 

6 
G 

1 
1 

11 

411 
23 

p 

39.- 

21 

42.-i 

8 

1 

10 

Total 

M 
M 

12 

170 

2 

445 

9 

10 

Total  —  Building  and  Engineering 

1          37 

3.. 580 

51 

Grand  Total 

M 

F 

T 

391 

412 

19 

iu 

14.782 

SSfJ 

15,371 

19!        421 

13,642 

404 

I4,0ir> 

9(> 

11 
30 

Li? 
563 

96 
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Xew  York  Labor  Bulletin. 


[June, 


Table  X.— IndoBtrial  AcddeiUs. 
(b)  Pwt  of  Person  Ii^ared,  Neter» 


[n.  e.  c.^^  not  clwwhcrc  clusiGed.] 


Pabt  or  PsaaoN  Ikjur£o  (Nuubeb  or 


Total 
caaes.* 

HKAD  AND  NBCK.    Tnink 

(ex- 

There-       in- 
Total,        of        ternal 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Km- 
gcre. 

eyes.    1     in- 
Ijuriea). 

I>r«s 
or 
feet. 


A.  FAC 


Mechanical  Power. 
TranMniBsion  of  power:  -      .      i 

Motors    (encines.    dynamos,    flywheels, 

etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 


Belts  and  pulleys.. . 
ig  and  hoisting  i 


Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.; ... 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  c. 

Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machinery: 

Saws 

Planers  and  jointers 

Shapers 

lathes 

Hosding  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers,  etc -. 

Calenders  and  other  paper-making  ma- 
chines  • 

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staying  ma- 
chines  

Printing  presses 

Linotype  machines 

Textile  machinery: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms .• 

Formers  and  knitting  machines 

Sewing  machines 

laundry  machines 

Other  textile  machinery 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

lathes 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Planers 

Power  tools  (chippers,  etc.) 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  whepl*. 

Other • 

Machines    used    in     bakeries,    confer tionerj 

establishment*,  etr 

Mschines  used  in  workinfc  tobarro 

Machines  us*»d  in  working  ivory  (button.') .... 
^lachines  n,  e.  c 


I 


73I 
20 

120 
11 
35 

216 

83 

71 

272 

81 


76 

18 
11 

1 
70 

31 

72 

175 

77 

4 

13 
15 
11 
40 
4 
73 
20 
97 
76 

319 
2H.S 
30 
137 
45 
58 


Total . 


(>9 
189 


114 
221 

2n 

21 IV 

ir>7| 


4,293 


409  i 


111 


16 
2 

19 
7 
5 

82 

6 

7 
28 

8 

34 
13 

2 


26! 


23 

17 

22 

1 


4' 
12 

3| 
3 

23 


47 

381 

13j 

61 

191 


01 
5 

2:i' 


31 

241 
91 

11. 

5 
73' 

i«l 

23 
87 

61 

2141 

tl: 

37 
16 


152 


12j 
46! 
151 


5 
32 

20 
117 

2S! 

2, 

2'^ 

82 
4,1 

20I 
213  . 


10 
1 
6 


14 

40 
20 
(>4 

18 


3i.. 

11'. . 

11, 

1 

6  .. 

22 

2 

67  .. 

11'.. 

64, 

3 

65|.. 

299 

3 

123, 

10 

22  .. 

Al' 

•» 

652'     2. 378'  269 

*  As  in  fourth  column 


Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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ArPKXDix. 


2:39 


First  QnartM',  If  12  —  Continiaml. 
•r  Injvnr  and  N«mber  of  Dentka. 


Cases). 

N.VTURB   ov 

Injurt  (Numbbr  or  Cases). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

I#acera- 
tions. 

Burns. 

Cuts. 

'  Sprains 
Bruises. '     and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat. 
g«w. 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Death.i 

re- 
ported 

to 

May 

1. 


TORIES. 


3 

i 

2 
i;-' 

13 

17 
7 

1.-. 
22 

4 

14 

10 

75 

4 

7 
70 

22 

22 
WV 
12 

7o 

2 

1 

1 

i 

23 
8 

24 
1 
4 

36 

5 

5 

32 

3 

163 

52 

13 

6 

1 
41 

12 

52 

11 

2 

12 
7 

8 

1 

8 

40 

25 
20 
80 
31 

23 
6 

7 

A 

11 
3 
0 
5 
13 
36 

20 
14 
52 
23 

10 
6 

1 

2 

4 

24 

1 

3 

1 

2 
13 

4 
3 

8 
7 

1 

1 
21 

7 
7 
14 
4 

5 

4 

2 
2 

i 

1 

6 
5 

47 
22 

2 
3 
2 

1 

111 

4, 

3 

'•:::::;:l 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

13 

8 

38 

84 
35 

7 
5 

9 
26 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 
4 

7 

1 

0 

10 
11 

4 

3 

6 

13 
2 

2 
4 

i 

1 

U>              1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

10 
11 

4 
21 

2 
11 

5 
32 
23 

121) 
04 
7 
30 
12 
10 
Ifi 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 
1 

2 

5 

6 
14 

3 
2 
5 

1 
56 

1 
29 
32 

135 
91 
19 
64 
7 
31 
1(» 

1              2 

1 
3 

9; 

2 

2 

1 
1 
5 

I 

5 
3 
10 
9 

25 
84 
1 
27 
5 
1 
9 

2 

1 

1 
4 
2 

20 

9 

29; 

1 
5 

82 
3 
1 
2 
3 

10 

1 

1 

1 

11 

32 

12 

0 

1 

2 
4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 
2 

i 

11 
62 

51 

1      ^ 

.7 

8 

42 

1 

5 

i       \ 

J----7 

10 
67 

4". 
H 
.JR 

IS 
14 

170 
41 

8               2 

5 

1 

29 
23 

5 
193 

6ft 

6 

1 

1 

21 

; 
2- 

»               1 

1 

5 

4 

•          'J 

•'              3 

.1 

1 

1 

'          1 

1 

4 

' 

l\ 

2 

n 

::::::.! a 

Fj              W 

fi 

!              27 

4 

13f 

1      1.25S 

I        vc 

1 .  43H 

562|            7f 

no 

■■     ■  — 

1            784 

28.1 

16 

of  precedioc  table. 
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Si:\v   YoKK  Labor  liuLLETix. 


[June, 


Table  X.—  Indostrtel  AcHdcnCa, 
(b)  Part  of  Person  Injared,  Natore  • 


Cau«k. 
[n.  c.  c.^^  not  elsewhere  classified.] 


Part  of  Psiuion  Injured  (Number  c-r 


Total 
ca»C8.* 


HEAD  AND  NECK. 


Total. 


Ther^ 

of 
eyes. 


Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 
;     in- 
I  juries). 


Arms 


Fin- 
gers. 


or 
feet. 


A.  FAC 


Heat  .\nd  Electricity. 

Explosives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

Explosion  and  iicnition  of  KSAea.  dust,  etc . 

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  otr 

Other  injuries  from  steam  ana  hot  li  luids. 

Caustics 

Explosions  of  molten  metal 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Vats.  pans.  etc.    (containing  hot   li|uids  or 

caustics) 

Electricity 

Fire  and  heat.  n.  e.  c 


Total. 


Fall  of  Person. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. 
Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  ennines,  etc . 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc .  .  . 

Fall  in  hoistway.  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs,  steps,  etc 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  of  tool 

AH  other  or  indefinite 


ToUl. 


Weights  and  Falling  Objects. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

Other  or  indefinite 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other  per- 
sons   . 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by  in- 
jured i^erson: 

Objects*  in  course  of  manufacture  or  re- 
pair by  injured  person 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

Other  or  indefinite 

All  other  or  indefinite 


ToUl 

Vehicles  and  animals. 


M|8CKLL.\NE0U8. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 
etc.) 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Striking  against  or  catching  between  edges, 
projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Cut  on  glass 

Injuries  from  sharp  cd^es  of  material  being 
handled,  n.  e.  c 

Injuries  from  nails,  slivers,  etc 

Flying  objects  not  from  machines,  tools  or  ex- 
plosions   

Poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 


01 
2P 
141 
104 
21 
142 

12 
94 

241 


874- 


147 

15() 

12.5 

79 

12 

71 

29.3 

132 

3.=> 

54 


1.098 


6 

113 

69 

502 

G3 


413 
719 
2fil 


Total 

Total  —  Factories* 


,107 
2rt.'> 


745 
138 

475 
138 

I 
165 
320 

46S 

22 

112 


290 


160 


25 

131 
1?) 

4; 

1 

9 
47 
13 

4 
11 


137 


1 

17 

P 

128 

28 


10 
2.'V0 

IS 


170 
74 


2 

39:] 


2.5891 


339 


11,316 


436 


2,157      1.090 


10 


28 
110 


224 


30  14 

46  18 

:»>  13 

14  9 


268 


135 


25 


28 


203 


26 


ir. 
20 


37 

13 

1 

G8 

8 

1 


52 


197 
85 


40 
4'i 

31 


M 
5>i 


3h 

210 


27  "< 


101 

21 


127 
53 


55 
58 


28 

21 


330 
25 


251 
70 


108 
101 


31 


1> 


524 


979 


r.i 
n 


1 

163 
S 
15 


677      1,775      4.193:     2.lW> 
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FInit  Quarter.  1912   -Contlnaed. 

Injory  and  Namber  of  Deaths  —  Conlinacd. 


Cabxw). 


In- 
ternal 


Several 
parte 

or 
other. 


Nature  or  Isjuur  (Number  or  Caaka). 


Lacera- 
tionn.  I 


Burns. 


Cute. 


Bruises. 


Suffoca- 

Sprains 

tion. 

and 

Frac- 

effects 

diflo- 

tures. 

of  heat, 

cations. 

etc. 

Phiral 
injuries 

or 
other. 


I    Coni- 
p!**to 
sover- 
nnce  or 
lorn  of 
member 
or  part 
at  timo 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Dcathd 

re- 
ported 

to 

May 

1. 


TORIES  —  Concluded. 


34 

Oi 
20 
0 
7 
9 

3 
24 
24 

1331 


69 

18 

1391. 

941. 

19: 

133  . 


11  . 

781 
230  . 


797 


153 


14  ... 

12 

9 

1 

6 

12l... 

11 

4  ... 
1 . .  , 

4|... 

r> 

:j8 

3 

47 

15|... 

Hi 

o'... 

81... 

7 

113! 


276 


0  109 

«  207 

7  01 


3 

4K 

34 

212 

20 


l.'»I) 


267 


94 


234' 


31' 
63, 

31 


10 


5-11 


1 

2 

^ 

3 

1 

2 

1 

r, 

18 

1 

8 

;m4 

~~19 


13 
844 


81 
l."» 


159 
29 


120 
13 


13 


41 


418 


353 

42 


262 
117 


13«i 
290 


110 
31 


i:j4 

35 


1.348 


265 


31 


15 


31 1         533      2,388| 


0|     3.274 


2,068 


526 


315 


of  preceding  tabla. 


17 


27 


83 
29 

32 
7 

0 
9 

272 

3 

39 


480 


Digitrze( 


1.828 
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Xew  York  Labor  Bulletix. 


[June, 


TABLE  X—  InduCrtal  Accident  ■ 
(b)  Purt  of  Pemm  IiUwed,  Natare  •{ 


Cause. 
{n.  e.  c.^=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 


Total 


HEAD  AND  NECK. 


Pabt  op  Pbsson  Injubbd  (Numbbb  of 


Total. 


There- 
of 
eyes. 


Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 


Arms 

or 
hands. 


Fin- 
gers. 


or 
(eel. 


Me('h.\xical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  fly  wheels,  etc.) 

Air  fans;  steam  pumps,  etc r . 

2 

B. 

MINE 

2 

5  AND 

Oearing 

2 

2 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulloys  

Conveying  andhoisting  machinery: 

Blevators  and  hoists 

4 

1 

1 



1 

1 

Breaking  and  slipping  of  S'ppAraUiii . . 

Uneipected  ntartmg'or  stopping. .  .  . 

Struck  by  elevators,  etc 

Struck  bv  counterweiicht     

1 

1 

Caught  between  elcvntor  and  shaft, 
etc                                         

. 

Other  or  indefimtc 

3.             1 

1 

1 

T^rrickfl   cran<Mf    shovels,  etc   ... 

1 

1 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus.  . 

Swinging  nf  \ct9A,  hiinkftt,  etc 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

T/oading  or  unloading 

1 

1 

Other  or  indefinite 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e.  c. 

5 
12 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

Ix>comotives  and  cars 

5 

Boarding  and  alighting 

2 

1 

1 

Coupling  or  uncoupling.  ,..,--,,,.- 

4 

1 

1 

2 

T^nexnentiKl  startinc  or  stoooinir.    .  . 

Collisions  or  derailniAntH 

2 
3 

:::::::!::::::: 

1 

Struck  by  train 

1 

1 

Fall  from  train 

Other  or  indefinite 

1 

1 

Other  machinery  used  in  mining,  etc.: 

Crushers  and  mixers                             

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

«jaws                                                     

Grindstones,  etc 

1 

11       1 

Pile  drivers                                            

Jacks  and  other  mechanical  instruments . 

r^omoressed  air  hoses  etc           

f 

Other  or  indefinite 

Total      .              

31 

3 

3 

2 

3 

10             8 

.......'•          ,.   .1 

Heat  and  Electricity. 
Explosives 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blast*) .  .  . 
Blasts...            

3 
2 

1 

2 

2 

.. 

Delaved  or  Dramature  shots 

Tamping 



Drilling  into  bIafltJ«  (misfires) 

Other  (including  flying  objects) 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc 

2 

1 

2 

. 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

i 

Exolosion  of  molten  metal 

Electricitv 

Y\T%  and  neat.  n.  e  c     . .    .    . 

Total 

7 

2 



1 

1 

2j 

: 

J 

-.1 
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Finrt  Qnartar,  If  12  —  Coiitiii«ed. 

Injury  and  Number  of  Deaths  —  Continued. 


Cases). 

Naturs  oy  Injury  (Number  op  Caabs). 

Com- 
plete 
Hever- 
ance  or 

loHfl  of 
niemlXT 
or  part 
ut  time 
of  ac<!i- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parUt 

or 
other. 

[iacera- 
tiout. 

Burns. 

I                Sprain.-^ 
CuU.    iBrui..e..l   jgj. 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effecta 
of  beat, 
gas. 
etc. 

Plural 
injurie.-i 

or 
other. 

Death.1 

re- 
pcirted 

to 

May 

1. 


QUARRIES. 


1 

1 

it  . 

1 

1 

1  . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1           1 

1 . ; 

j 

1 

1 

:          1 

1 

i    

1 

* 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.......^. ......  .......   ...... 

^ 

2                 1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

5 k 

2 
2 

.2 

' 1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

i_        * 

' 1 

i 

1 

1 2 



2 



1 

! 1      '    '      i    

' 1 

,  .     :l  :    ; 

i 1 

1             f.',            7l 

2 

14 

1 

2 

5 

li              2 

1 1             1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 
2 

1          1 

1  .:....■ 

1 

, 

1 

' 

1 

1 

' 

1                                  1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

:.:::::i i. :::::: 

' 

ii 

1 



1 

' 

i 

1 

1 

' 

* 

2               1 

2 

1 



3 

_ : 

1 

.. 

=^_^TT= 

— 

n^-_=  — 

of  preceding  toble. 
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Xew  York  Labor  Bullktin. 


[June, 


TABLE  X.—  Indutrlal  Accidents 
(b)  Part  of  Person  Iiijwred.  Nmiare  of 


Cause. 
[n.  e.  c.-^  not  pl«»whprp  oloasified.] 


Part  of  Pcubon  Injured    (NirifBER  of 


Fall  or  PERfioN. 

1 

1 

£ 

L  MINE 

S  AND 

Bv  braakioff  of  ladder           

Tlv  hrAA.lcmflr  nr  tiviMtinir  nf  laddftr               .  . 

Bv  fall  from  ladder       "            

1 

1 

Othiir  or  indefinite 

Rv  hreAkinff  of  scAffold                                 .  . 

By  breaking  or  slipping  of  tat-kles  or 

■Rv  tlltina  of  HftaffnlH                     



Other  or  indefinite 

..::.:. ...... 

Fmm  telenbone  noles  etc                                 .  .  . 

... 

Worn  ffirdeni   ioiats  roofs  etc 

• 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

Fall  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c 

Fall  bv  trioDinff.  n.  e.  c 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

ToUl 

10 

1 

4 

2 

Wbiobtb  and  Falling  Objects. 
Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Itock.  earth,  etc.  (ouarries) 

5 

28 

2 

3 

1 
8 

1 

3 
11 
16 

1 
4 

1 
2 

2 

2 
5 

2 

1 

1 

R/M*k  earth  etc   (minf^s) 

12 

2 

1 
1 

Other  or  indefinite                       

2 

1 

1 

4 

Falling  tools  or  objecte  dropped  by  other 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair  by 

1 

7 

11 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand. . 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

Other  or  indefinite           

4 

1 

4 

All  other  or  indefinite                             

Total 

78 

8 

5 

4 

29 

28 

VKRICLE8  AND  AnISIALB. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Other  or  indefinite                        

1 

1 

Total 

101 

1 

1 

3 

!              5 

Hand  Tools. 
Hammers,  hatchets,  etc 

9 

6 

6 

1 

1 

I              1 

3 

1 

2 

ToUl 

12 

:         7 

5 

1 

3 

1 

, 

' 

_    . 
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Ftnt  Quarter.  If  12  —  Centinned. 

Injwy  and  Namb«r  of  Deaths  —  Continued. 


Casim). 

Nature  of 

iNJtRT 

(Number  of  Cases). 

Com-    1 

plete 

aeve-- 
ance  or 

loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci-  1 

dent.     1 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
partji 

or 
other. 

lAcera- 
tiona. 

Burn.<<. 

Cut*. 

BnuHen. 

Sprains 

and 

dialo- 

cation8. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 

of  heat. 
Ban, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 

May 

1. 


QUARRIES  —  ContinuHi 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1        

, 

1 

:::;:" 

1 

1    . 

1 

1 

"l 

1 

2 

' 

' 

1 

1 

2'              1 

'■"i  ...,'.'.'.'. 

1 

1 

2              1 

5 

1 

ii 

2 

1 
6 

2 
2 

1 

1 
11 
1 
3 
1 
2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

o 



1 

'i 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
5 
7 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i  ....'.'.'.'. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4             20 

fi 

32 

2 

H 



10 

1 

2 

I 

1 



1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

.    .    .. 

1 



■    ■  ' 

2 

4 

1 

2 

«l 

3 

4 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

' 

4       ,' 

1 

H>^^;^T 

1 

p.-   — 

at  oreced 

Una  tahU 

1- 

zettbyVcd 

^=^3^ 
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Xi:w  York  Labor  Bullktix. 


[June, 


TABLE  X.>-lBdMtrial  Aeddents 
(b)  Pvt  of  Person  LMared.  Natnra  of 


Caime. 

—  not  elsewhere  claumed.] 

Total 
I'asea.* 

Part  of  PsBaoN  Injcrsd  (Number  op 

HEAD  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

i 

(n.  e.  0 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

or 
fe«t. 

MiaCBLLANSOrS. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between  edges, 
projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

2 

1 

B 

.  MINES  AND 

Cut  on  glasff 

Injuries  from  sharp  edges  of  niaterial  being 
handled,  n.  e.  c 

Injuries  from  nails,  sUvers,  etc 

2 
3 

1 

1 

Flying  objects  not  from  machine,  tool  or  ex- 
plosion   

3 

2 

Poisonous  gases    

! 

All  other  causes 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

9 

6 

3 

1             2 

2 

Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries 

157 

26 

11 

12J            14 

47 

44 

Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engines,  flywheels,  etc.) 

14 

6 

10 

2 

2 

C.  Bl 

1 
2 

JILDINI 

7 
2 
6 

3  AND 

2 

Air  fans,  stoam  numos.  etc 

CTflarinic ,,.-,.- 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

3 

50 

2 
9 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

I^levatora  and  hoists            

17 

1 

3 

9 

Rrftakinff  and  sliDoinff  of  apiMKratus. , 

Unexpected  starUng  or  stopping 

Struck  by  elevators,  etc 

5 

20 

3 

6 

16 

215 

1 

i 

14 

1 

1 

3 

Struck  by  counterweight 

1 

Caught  between  elevator  and  shaft, 
etc 

3 

3 

Other  or  indefinite 

2 
38 

2 
29 

1 

Derricks,  crane*,  ahoveU,  etc- . . , 

2 

12 

55 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus. . . 

Swinging  of  load,  bucket,  etc 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

T/oading  or  unlondtng          ... 

15 
51 
7 
81 
61 
75 
120 

3 
10 

1 
4 

1 
8 
2 

10 
8 
8 

12 

i 

33 
15 
16 
12 

6 
16 
3 

10 
15 
21 
15 

2 

i 

3 

4 
7 
7 

19 

Other  or  Indefinite 

11 

Convesring  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e.  c. 
Locomotives  and  cars 

15 
36 

Boarding  and  alighting 

9 
IS 

4 
20 
50 

4 
20 

4 

75 

9 

33 
22 

8 

2 

1 
1 
1 
7 

7 

CV>UDlin2  or  xtncouDlins, .......... 

2 

7 

1 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. . . . 

2 

Coliiaons  or  derailments. .'.'.. .~ ... . 



2 

2 
2 

1 

3 
4 

1 
2 

5 

Struck  by  train 

13 

Fall  from  train 

Other  or  indefinite 

3 

3 

2 

4 
19 
5 
1 
2 
11 
2 
2 

8 

Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc.: 
Cnishers  and  Tni«erfi 

Drills,  hammers,  etc 

24 
3 
5 
1 
15 
14 
3 

11 

3 

2 
1 

9 

18 

<jaws 

Grindstones,  etc 

Pile  drivers 

1 
1 
2 
1 

3 

Jacks  and  other  mechanical  instruments. 
Compressed  air  hoses,  etc 

3 
9 

1 

1 

5 
3 

Other  or  indefinite 

1 

Total 

057 

.    100 

35 

31 

70 

156 

147 

*Afl  in  fourth  column 
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First  Quarter,  If  12  —  Contlnaed. 

Injmrj  and  Number  of  DeatlM  —  Continued. 


C.ISM). 

Naturu  or 

Injurt  (Numbbr  op  Cases). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Burns. 

CuU. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat, 
gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Dc'iths 

re- 
ported 

io 

May 

1. 


QUARR 

lES— C 

onduded 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1      . 

1 

2 

6 

1 

13 

31               2 

14 

62 

S 

13 



30 

2 

5 

ENGIN 

EERINi 

2 

1 
2 

J. 

7 

2' 

3 
2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

! 

1 

11 

1 
13 

2 
13 

2 

4 

13 

3 

3 
2 

1 

i 

4 

2 

1 
1 

2 
6 

1 

1 

i 

2 

4 

61 

1 

3 

5 

70 

5 

1 
13 

5 
25 

14 

4 
52 

4 

1 
6 

4 

7 

2 
12 

3 
30 
14 
20 
21 

11 

4 
18 

3 
25 
20 
12 
41 

1 

3 
3 

4 
15 

2 

1 

1 

6 

S 

8 

37 

4 

1 
7 

5 

2 
7 
5 

17 
16 
18 
37 

i 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

ii 

4 

1 
1 
6 

2 
12 

1 

24 

2 

3 

1 
3 
1 
7 
22 
1 
2 

2 
1 
7 
22 
2 
3 

7 
1 
3 
7 

1 

1 



2 

1 
3 

I 

i 

0 

1 

3 

2 

11 

2 

1 
2 
9 
0 
2 

13 



1 

3 

5 

1 

21 
4 
5 
1 
7 

4 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

2 
9 
2 

1 

2 

0 
0 

1 

1 

.  .  . 

1 

1 

:  ■  ::::;: 

_•■ 



1|           92 

172 

73 

182 

=Ji 

31 

:         ■      — = 

1           176 

14 



21 

of  preceding  table. 
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Xew  York  Labor  Bulletin. 


[June, 


TABLE  X.—  Indiistrial  Acddents 
(b)  Part  of  Peraon  Injured*  Natim  of 


Total 
cases.* 

Part  of  Pebson  Injured  (Numbeb  of 

Cause. 

HEAD  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 

(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 
or 

Fin- 
gers. 

{n.  e.  c.=  not  clacwherc  claaaified.] 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Legs 

or 

feet. 

Heat  and  Electricitt. 
Explosives 

45 

17 

5 

3 

C.  BUILDING 
2              1 

G  AND 
5 

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blasts) 

4 
41 

16 

1 
4 

Blasts 

3 

2 

1 

5 

Delayed  or  premature  shots . . . 

5 

2 

Tamping 

Drilling  into  blasts  (misfires) .  . 

15 

21 

20 

6 

29 

23 

3 

4 

52 

26 

7 
7 
8 
2 
8 
10 
3 
2 
8 
9 

4 
2 

1 

2 

Other  (including  flying  objects) 
Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc. 

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 
Caustics  (lime) 

3 

2 

4 
1 
9 
8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 
9 

1 
1 
6 

1 

* 

5 
3 

Explosion  of  molten  metal 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal. . . . 

2 

4 
2 

Electricity 

1 
2 

19 

7 

1 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  c 

3 

Total 

207 

67 

28 

7 

50 

13 

18 

Fall  of  Pbbson. 
From  ladders                                       r  -  - 

70 

6 

1« 

14 

2 

19 

By  breaking  of  ladder 

5 
30 
35 

1 
2 
7 

1 
7 
6 

2 

2 

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  ladder 

By  fall  from  ladder 

4 
2 

6 
11 

Other  or  indefinite 

From  scaffolds 

97 

14 

12 

11 

1 

19 

By  breaking  of  scaffold 

42 

7 

2 

11 

34 

d 

36 
27 
94 
19 
30 
127 
50 
16 
71 

3 

1 

7 

6 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

9 

By  breaking  or  slipping  of  tackles  or 
supports 

1 

By  tilting  of  scaffold 

By  slipping  or  tilting  of  loose  boards 

Fall  from  scaffold,  n.  e.  c 

Other  or  indefinite 

2 
7 
1 
2 
4 
2 
14 

2 
3 

2 

7 

Collapse  of  structure  or  part 

4 
6 
4 
6 

3 

From  telephone  poles 

3 
1 
6 
6 
4 
22 
3 
3 
9 

i 

1 

i 

11 

6 
2 
2 

15 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings ,  .  , 

11 

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc 

23 

On  stairs,  steps,  etc 

10 

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc 

3 

17 
7 
6 
8 

i 

4 

30 

6 

12 

Fall  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c 

Fall  by  tripping,  n.  c.  c 

Fall  by  slipping  of  tool 

38 

21 

1 

Other  or  mdefimte   

6 

22 

Total      

652 

83 

1 

88 

82 

27 

194 

Wkiqhts  and  Falling  Objects. 
Falling  objccU  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (open  excavations) 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (tunnels) 

62 
78 
32 
18 
19 
300 

101 
114 

17 

21 

5 

2 

5 

200 

M 
11 

4 

4 

6 
11 

1 
3 

4 
9 
6 
3 

24 

18 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

16 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

8 

Collapse  of  structure       

5 

Other  or  indefinite 

3 

20 
5 

11 

19 
4 

17 
♦As 

19 
0 

39 
in  fourtl 

30 

Falling   tools   or   objeoun   dropped   by   other 
persons 

14 

Fall  of  weight  or  objeotH  being  hniidUHl  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair  b> 
injured  person , . . 

30 

iCQlumn 
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First  Quarter,  1912  —  Continued. 

Injury  and  Number  of  Deaths  —  Continued. 


Cases). 

Nature  or 

Injuby  (Number  or  Cases). 

Com- 
plete 
severe 
anoe  or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 

of  heat, 
gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
May 

1. 


ENGINl 

EERINC 

17 

}  —  Com 

10 

inueil. 
2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

21 

1 

6 

3 
14 

io 

1 
1 

3 

18 

1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 
6 

8 

4 
5 

1 

i9 

4 

28 
19 
3 
4 
38 
25 

3 
1 

2 
2 

1 

i 

6 
10 

2 
2 

1 
4 

1 

1 
4 

::::::: 

19 
3 

i 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

3 

52 

10 

142 

7 

6 

1 

3 

4 

34 

2 

9 

19 

5 

2 

13 

16 

10 

24 

1 
11 
7 

1 
4 

2 
5 
9 

2 
10 
12 

1 

7 
6 

3 

7 

2 

38 

8 

7 

21 

9 

7 

45 

3 

1 

15 

3 

1 
4 
15 

6 

13 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

19 

3 

1 
5 
17 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

1 
5 

3 
3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 
8 
8 

43 
3 
4 
9 
7 
3 

23 

6 
5 
10 
14 

1 
(. 
32 
8 
2 
9 

2 
9 
3 
8 
6 
(•) 

32 
9 
3 

16 

6 
16 

9 
48 

4 

6 
23 
15 

5 
23 

7 
26 
8 
4 
9 
112 

32 
21 

1 

1 

2 
4 

10 
3 
8 

15 
8 
3 
6 

3 
1 
5 
4 

2 
8 
4 

1 
7 

6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
1 
2 
17 
6 
2 
4 

5 

2 

i 

1 

1 

3 

71         171 

72 

1 

51 

127 

117 

54 

6 

2 

14 

7 
15 
4 
2 
9 
12 

5 
0 

13 
16 
9 
4 
3 
89 

24 
35 

1 

7 

10 

4 

2 

1 

42 

24 
10 

24 
23 
11 
7 
4 
52 

20 
34 

2 

1 

9 
2 

1 
2 

1 

i 

8 



2 
4 

1 
5 

1 

of  preoeding  table. 
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Nkw  York  Labor  Bclletin. 


[June, 


TABLE  X.- 
(b)  Part  «r  P«raoa  Iqjvredp  Natare  «f 


Cai'Se. 
{n.  c.  c.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 


ToUl 


Part  ot  Pebson  Ikjurbd  (Number  or 


HEAD  AND  NBCK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Amu 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Legs 

or 
feet. 


C.  BUILDING  AND 


Wbiohth  and  Falling  Objects  —-  C<mduded, 
Objects  being  moved  or  carried  bv  hand . . 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

Other  or  indefinite. 

All  other  or  indefinite 


Total. 


VbHXCLEB  and  AnIM ALA. 

Boarding  and  alighting 

Coupling  or  uncoupling 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Collisions  or  derailments 

Fall  from  wagons,  cars,  etc 

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc 

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc 

Kick,  push,  bite,  etc.,  of  animals 

Other  or  indefinite 


Total. 


Hand  Tools. 

Hammers,  hatchets,  etc 

Knives,  saws,  etc 

Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc . . . 


Total. 


Miscellaneous. 
Striking  against,  or  catching  between  edges, 

projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Out  on  glass • :■.',':• 

Injuries  from  sharp  edges  of  material  being 

handled,  n.  e.  c 

Injaries  from  nails,  slivers,  etc . .  _. 

Flying  objects,   not  from  machme,  tool  or 

explosion 

Poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 


ToUl 

Total — Building  and  Engineering. 
Grand  total 


353 

154 

12 

55 


139 


318 
29 
64 


411 


88 
1 

61 
231 

73 
24 
56 


534 


3.898 


377 


16 


151 

2 

29 


182 


19 


984 


15.3711     3,167 


64 


51 


54 


186 


1,287 


76 


12 


231 


820 


117 


15 


50 


30 


104 


4SS 


2,277 


135 

77 

1 


309 


28 


131 


27 


14 


104 


768 


5.008 


lis 

45 


28 


341 


2 

18 

10 

8 

5 


54 


33 

1 


10 


1 
153 


179 


974 


3,068 


*As  in  fourth  column 
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First  Quarter.  If  12  —  Conciwled. 

I^ior  J  aad  NumbM-  of  DesUw  —  ConchidMl. 


Cases). 

Natuhk  oi 

iNJciiT  (NnifBKB  or  Casks). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
anoe  or 
loes  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bum.^. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

tSprains 

and 

dulo- 

cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat, 
gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or. 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 

May 

1. 


ENOIN 

3 
2 

EERIN< 

0 

1 

:; —Concluded. 

1081 

(il 

3 

14     

20 
13 
2 

6 

130 

01 

4 

17 

•           3, 

7 

I 

8 
7 

44 

5 

2 

13 

3 
2 

1 

3 

2 

s;      73 

379 1              1 

147 

393 

55 

40 

283 

6 

4 

1 

1 

. 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 

1 
1 

5 
1 
7 
10 
13 
6 
3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

3 
2 

1 

5 

11 

5 

2 

1 

1 

i 

10 

10 

3 

2 

3 
4 

6 

2 

I 

1 

15 

27 

15 

46 

8 

12 

31 

4 

2 

96 
7 
12 

3 

88 
20 
19 

17 

1 


4 

76 

1 
11 

3 

1 
1 

i 

5 

. 

1 

115 

3 

127 

08 

0 

4 



88 

5 

38 

28 

1 

31 
115 

7 

'' 

3 

8 

1 
2 

2 

21 

9 

24 

41 

9 

1 
6 

1 

1 
4 

8 

1 
0 

5 
68 

48 

1 

30 

3 

21 

1 

6 

8 

1 

1 

35 

119 

1 

188 

31 

14 

21 
31 

100 

1 

14 

439 

~9S5 

894 

150 

tV08 
3.89Gj 

8.->:i 

2.983 

1 

222 

75:j 

144 
472 

990 
2.854 

33 

61 

~~       40 

3,313|     1,042 

355  j 

96 

ci  nreceding  table. 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin.      [June,  1912.] 


TABLE  XI.—  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  REPORTED  UNDER  SECTION  58  OF  THE  LABOR 

LAW. 


DlSCABB  AND  InDUSTHY. 


Lead  Poiaoning. 
Manuf  aciurtBg : 

White  lead 

Smelting 

Paints 

Electric  batteries 

Tinware 

Wire  and  wire  goodii 

Telephone  cables 

Cutglaaa 

Linoleum 

Cifan  (labeling) 

Shipbuilding 

Electric  power  stations* 

Painting  (in  shops,  etc.) 


T1IR£E  MONTHa, 

llABCH — MAT. 

1912. 


NINE  MONTHS. 

»EPT..    1911— 

MAT.   1912. 


Total. 


Carriages,  wagons,  automobiles  and  cars. . . 

Agricultural  implements 

Heating  apparatus 

Architectural  iron  work 

Theatrical  scenery 


Totol. 


Building: 

House  painting,  etc . 
Plumbmg 


Total 

Other  or  not  stated 

Total  —  Lead  poisoning . 

Other  Poisonings. 
Arsenic: 

Manufacture  of  colors 

Manufacture  of  paint 

Tanning  of  leather 


Total 

Mercury: 

Manufacture  of  rubber  goods . 

Phosphorus: 

Manufacture  of  matches 


Total  —  Other  poisonings. 

A7tthrax. 

Tanning  of  leather 

Baggage  handling  (steamship) 


Total. 


Caisson  Disease. 
Shafts  and  tunnels 


Grand  Total . 


13 


13 


22 


Thereof 
known 
fatal. 


Total. 


Therpof 
known 
fatal. 


6  .. 

2 

1 

1   .. 

12  .. 

2   .. 

3  .. 

1   .. 

1   .. 

1 

1   .. 

1   .. 

6  .. 

19 

1 

12 

1 

4  .. 

1   .. 

1   .. 

1   .. 



56 

2 

45 

3 

2 

1 

47 

4 

6  ... 

109 

6 

2  .. 

1   .. 

1   .. 

4  

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

. =: 

2 

n   .. 

1   .. 

2  .. 

=====  = 

tl29 

1 

146 

9 

•  Repair  of  batteries.    Of  the  6  cases,  6  were  reported  by  employers  as  accidents, 
t  Accident  report  by  employer.  ^,  .v    «- 

i  Includes  3  cases  for  same  person  in  one  instance  and  2  in  each  of  two  others.    Of  the  24 
16  were  reported  by  employers  as  accidents  and  8  by  physicians  as  diseases. 
I  Includes  18  reportou  by  employers  on  accident  blanks. 
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Mif  K    M   Ai»  s^  o>.  : 


EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

Unemployment.*  ]Moiitlily  returns  to  the  Bu- 

reau of  Labor  Statistics  from 
185  representative  trade  unions 
Avitb  a  membership  of  upwards 
of  112,000  or  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  union  membership  in  the 
state  indicate  considerably  less 
•unemployment  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1912  as  compared 
>vith  1911.  The  percentage  of 
members  reported  idle  for  any 
cause  was  lower  this  year  in 
each  month  so  that  the  mean 
for  the  half  year  was  19.7  as 
against  24.8  last  year.  This  difference  is  in  part  accounted  for 
by  less  dispute  idleness  this  year  but  principally  by  less  idle- 
ness due  to  the  condition  of  trade  as  affected  either  by  business 
conditions  or,  in  certain  industries,  weather  conditions.  Thus 
the  mean  percentage  of  idleness  reported  as  due  to  labor  disputes 
was  0.3  thifl  year  as  against  1.3  last  year,  the  percentage  for 
disability,  which  is  a  practically  constant  factor,  was  the  same 
(1.3),  while  the  mean  percentage  of  other  idleness,  in  which  the 
condition  of  trade  is  the  dominant  influence,  was  18.2  this  year 
as  against  22.2  last  year.  This  improvement  for  tlie  first  half 
of  the  year  as  a  whole  is  about  equally  apparent  in  each  month 
after  January  up  to  June.  In  the  latter  month,  the  returns  on 
their  face  present  an  apparent  interruption  of  the  improvement 


*  The  chart  represents  the  peroentaices  of  members  reported  idle  on  the  last  day  of  each 
month  ezcluiive  of  those  returned  as  idle  because  of  sickness,  accident  or  old  mc),  or  on  account 
of  labor  disodtes.  In  other  words,  the  chart  represents  approximately  idl<?ne8s  ouo  to  business  or 
trade  conditions,  either  general  or  seasonal,  toe  amount  of  any  other  idleness  included  after  the 
elimination  of  disability  and  dispute  idleneas  being  practically  a  negligible  factor. 
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over  1911  shown  in  preceding  months.  Analysis  of  the  figures. 
howeTer,  indicates  that  this  is  due  only  to  a  shifting  of  the  date  of 
ending  of  the  regular  early  summer  slack  season  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  making  trades  of  New  York  City,  which  are  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  returns,  from  sometime  in  June  last  year  to  after 
the  end  of  June  this  year.  Outside  of  this  one  trade  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  interruption  in  June  of  the  half  yearns  improve- 
ment over  1911,  such  improvement  according  to  these  returns 
being  most  pronounced^  though  not  confined  to  the  building  aad 
metal  ti^^ades.  In  some  contrast  to  this  favorable  comparison  with 
last  year  is  the  fact  that  a  comparison  with  earlier  years  is  not 
favorable  to  1912,  except  in  1908  and  1909,  years  of  exceptional 
idleness  following  the  panic  of  1907.  It  is  true  that  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  (idleness  exclusive  of  labor  disputes 
and  disability)  was  lower  at  the  end  of  February,  March  and 
April  this  year  than  the  average  for  1904  to  1911,  but  this  was 
due  to  the  high  percentages  for  those  months  in  1908  and  1909. 
The  mean  percentage  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  in  1910  was 
14.3,  in  1907  was  12.4,  in  1906  was  7.6,  and  in  1905  was  11.5, 
as  against  18.2  for  1912. 

The  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  of  the 

Indttstxial  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  shows 

Relationt. 

for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  not  far 

from  the  same  number  of  disputes  and  em- 
ployees involved  as  last  year,  but  only  about  half  as  much  time 
lost.  The  figures  are,  for  this  year,  and  last,  respectively,  80 
and  72  disputes,  30,359  and  35,962  employees  concerned,  and 
377,075  and  741,317  working  days  lost  during  the  quarter*  The 
largest  disputes  of  the  quarter  this  year  were  the  strikes  of  waiters 
and  furriers  in  New  York  City,  these  two  alone  accounting  for 
almost  one  half  of  the  employees  involved  in  all  disputes  and  a 
little  over  one  half  of  the  quarterns  time  loss.  No  less  than  fifty 
of  the  eighty  disputes  this  year  were  strikes  for  higher  wages. 
During  the  quarter  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
intervened  in  18  disputes  as  compared  with  30  last  year  and  39 
in  1910.  Successful  interventions,  however,  exceeded  last  year's 
record  with  a  total  of  13  ae  compared  with  8  in  1911  and  9  in 
1910.     Two  interventions  occurred  before  suspension  of  work 
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both  being  successful  and  averting  threatened  strikes.  An  inter- 
Tention  in  the  strike  of  motormen  and  conductors  on  the  Albany 
Southern  Eailway  is  particularly  notable  as  having  resulted  in 
suocessful  arbitration  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  a  disputed 
question  of  interpretation  of  an  existing  agreement. 

The  unsolved  problems  of  industrial  safety 
iBdttstrUl  continue  to  be  emphasized  by  the  returns  of 

accidents  to  workmen.  Accidents  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year  which  were 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor  numbered  19,567,  of  which 
13,731  were  in  factories,  208  in  mines  and  quarries  and  5,628 
in  building  and  engineering  work.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  reported  accidents  for  a  single  quarter  on  record,  exceeding  the 
figures  for  the  second  quarter  of  last  year  by  about  3,000  for 
factory  accidents  and  1,000  for  building  accidents.  This  increase 
can  be  interpreted  only  as  an  evidence  of  more  nearly  complete 
reporting  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  increase  or 
decrease  in  actual  number  of  accidents  in  the  state.  An  impor- 
tant general  fact  clearly  and  constantly  revealed  by  the  quarterly 
returns  ever  since  the  reporting  of  accidents  in  the  building 
industry  was  begun  in  1910  is  the  much  higher  number  and  pro- 
portion of  fatal  accidents  in  that  industry  as  compared  with 
manufacturing.  Thus  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  out  of 
less  than  one  half  as  many  accidents  reported  there  were  70  fatal 
cases  (as  shown  by  first  report)  in  the  building  industry  as 
against  only  40  in  factories.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  report- 
ing in  the  building  industry,  required  for  only  two  years,  is 
undoubtedly  less  complete  than  in  manufacturing  where  reporting 
ha^  been  required  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  the  excess  in  absolute  numbers  of  fatal  accidents 
in  the  building  industry  is  even  greater  than  that  indicated  by 
these  figures,  although  the  difference  in  proportion  of  fatal  cases 
might  not  be  increased  by  more  complete  reporting. 

The  law  of  1911  requiring  physicians  to 

^J^Jl^  report  to  the  Department  of  Labor  certain 

classes  of  industrial  diseases  took  effect  on 

September  1st  of  that  year  and  the  Bulletin 

summarizes  the  returns  for  the  first  year  thereunder,  which  ended 
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on  AuCTist  Slsi  of  this  vear.  A  total  of  164  cases  were  reportedy 
including  127  ca^«  of  lead  ]r-,>i5oning,  4  of  arsenic,  1  of  mercury 
and  1  of  phosplionis  pi:':?..nii  g,  with  2  ca^es  of  anthrax  and  29  of 
caisson  disease.  WTiile  the  r.ecessary  incompleteness  of  this  first 
year's  returns  n:u?t  l«e  borre  in  mind,  they  nevertheless  afford 
some  interesting  general  intlications.  By  far  the  most  frequently 
reported  disease  was  lead  poisc»ning.  more  than  three  times  as 
many  cases  of  this  disease  <  127)  being  reported  as  of  all  five  of 
the  others  (37 »  specified  in  the  law.  A  considerable  majority 
(77)  of  the  lead  poisoning  cases  were  in  connection  with  painting 
work,  and  of  these  not  quite  one  third  (23)  occurred  in  connection 
with  painting  in  factories  or  shops,  with  a  little  over  two  thirds 
(54)  in  connection  with  house  painting,  etc.,  exterior  or  interior. 
As  compared  with  the  numl>er  of  cases  ia  connection  with  the  use 
of  paints,  the  nninber  reported  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
iure  of  white  lead  and  paints  (0)  is  small,  but  this  is  mainly  due 
to  the  relatively  small  nu-<iber  of  persons  engaged  in  such 
manufacture  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  the  wide  variety 
of  occupations  where  paint  is  used.  The  first  year's  returns  thus 
indicate  that  at  present  in  this  state  the  use  of  lead  paints  is 
the  principal  source  of  danger  for  the  industrial  diseases  covered 
by  the  reporting  law. 
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THE   STATE   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

Monthly  returns  as  to  idleness  from  185  representative  trade 
uniojQS  and  for  a  membership  equal  to  about  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  union  membership  in  the  state,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  are  summarized  in  the  following  table  in  company  with 
comparative  figures  for  previous  years. 

IOLBNES8  IN  RSPBBSBNTATXYB  TrAOB  UniOXS.  JaNUAHT-JuNE,   1912. 

■ND  or —  Mean 

4  '  *  — ^ »  for  six 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.         April.  May.^       June.       months. 

Number  of  unions 185  185  185  185  185  185  185 

Members  raporting 112.645     112.732    112.794     111.982  112.642     113.104     112.650 

Thereof  idle 29.108       19.855      21,184       14,853  22,675      25.843      22.253 

Percentage  idle:     1912...  25.8  17.6  18.8  13.3  20.1  22.8  19.7 

1911...  26.7  24.8  25.6  21.3  27.2  22.9  24.8 

1910...  24.5  22.4  22.6  16.0  14.5  15.4  19.2 

1909...  29.3  26.5  23.0  20.3  17.1  17.4  22.3 

1908...  36.9  37.5  37.5  33.9  32.2  30.2  34.7 

1907...  21.5  20.1  18.3  10.1  10.5  8.1  14.7 

1906...  15.0  15.3  11.6  7.3  7.0  6.3  10.4 

1905...  22.5  19.4  19.2  11.8  8.3  9.1  15.1 

1904...  25.8  21.6  27.1  17.0  15.9  13.7  20.2 

1903...  20.5  17.8  17.6  17.3  20.2  23.1  19.4 

1902...  20.9  18.7  17.3  15.3  14.0  14.5  16.8 

Mean  percenUge:  1902-11  24.4  22.4  22.0  17.0  16.7  16.1  19.8 

1902-7.  21.0  18.8  18.5  13.1  12.7  12.5  16.1 


Comparison  of  percentages  shows  decidedly  less  idleness  this 
year  than  last  at  the  end  of  each  montli  after  January  up  to  June, 
so  that  the  mean  percentage  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  is  five 
points  below  that  for  last  year.  With  the  general  results  for  the 
period  which  are  thus  markedly  favorable  to  1912,  the  figures  for 
June  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast,  indicating  apparently  an  in- 
terruption in  this  year's  improved  conditions  shown  steadily  in 
previous  months  up  to  June.  Further  analysis  of  these  June 
figures  will  be  taken  up  below  after  certain  other  general  facts 
for  the  period  are  considered. 

[2571 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  reported  causes  of  idle- 
ness under  three  main  classes. 

PimcaifTAOBS  OF  iDLKfMft  IN  RsPmSUNTATITS  UxiONS,  FOB  SpsaFISD  CjlUSH. 

Jmi.     Feb.    Mar.  Apr.    May.  June.  ^moa. 
Labor  Duputet. 

1904 2.6   1.5  6.6  8.1  3.9  1.7  S.2 

1905 8.1   2.9  3.4  2.4  1.4  1.8  2.4 

1906 1.8   1.6  1.4  1.1  1.8  2.0  1.6 

1907 ^ 0.7   1.0  1,4  0.4  1.5  0.7  l.O 

1906 0.4   0.3  0.3  0.3  0.2  0.2  0.3 

1909 1.4   0.5  0.5  3.7  3.0  2.9  2.0 

1910 6.4   5.5  3.9  2.0  1.4  2.3  3.6 

1911 0.6   0.6  0.5  0.3  1.8  3.8  1.3 

1912 0.2   0.2  O.l  0.2  0.6  0.5  0.3 

Diaability. 

1904 1.3   1.3  1.6  1.2   1.1  1.2  1.3 

1905 1.4   1.2  1.2  1.2   1.0  l.l  1.2 

1906 1.4   1.3  1.3  1.2   1.1  1.1  1.2 

1907 1.8   1.7  1.4  1.2   1.3  1.2  1.4 

1908 1.4   1.3  1.3  1.4   1.4  1.4  1.4 

1909 1.5   1.4  1.3  1.5   1.4  1.4  1.4 

1910 1.6   1.4  1.3  1.4   1.3  1.4  1.4 

1911 1.3   1.4  1.0  1.5   1.4  1.4  1.3 

1912 1.3   1.3  1.8  1.2   1.1  1.3  1.3 

All  Other  Cauaes  (PrmeipaUy  Condition  of  Trade). 

1904 22.0    18.8  18.9  12.7  10.9  10.8  15.7 

1906 18.0    15.8  14.6  8.2      5.9  6.7  11.5 

1906 11.8     12.4  8.9  5.0      4.1  3.2  7.6 

1907 19.0     17.4  15.5  8.5      7.7  6.2  12.4 

1908 35.1    35.9  35.9  32.2  30.6  28.6  33.1 

1909 26.4     24.6  21.2  15.1  12.7  13.1  18.9 

1910 16.5     15.5  17.4  12.6  11.8  11.7  14.3 

1911 24.9     22.9  34.1  19.6  24.0  17.7  22.2 

1912 24.4     16.1  17.4  11.9  18.5  21.0  18.2 


To  understand  the  significance  of  this  table  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  after  disability  and  labor  disputes  are  elimi- 
nated^ the  dominant  influence  as  to  idleness  is  the  condition  of 
trade  as  affected  either  by  business  conditions  or,  in  certain  in- 
dustries, weather  conditions.  In  other  words,  idleness  imder 
"  all  other  causes,"  especially  in  comparisons  for  the  same  month 
from  year  to  year,  in  which  weather  or  seasonal  influences  tend 
to  remain  constant,  generally  reflects  the  state  of  the  labor  market 
or  the  demand  for  labor. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  idleneBS  due  to  disability,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  constant  factor  in  the  returns,  remained  at  the  usual 
figure  this  year.  Dispute  idleness  was  appreciably  lower  this 
year  than  last,  but  the  difference  in  tlus  class  accounts  for  only  a 
small  part  of  the  differefnee  shown  aboTO  for  all  idleness  from 
February  to  May.  The  reduced  idleness  in  these  months,  there- 
fore, is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  betti;v  demand  for  labor.  But 
for  the  month  of  June  there  appears  here  an  even  greater  con- 
trast with  the  preceding  months  than  that  noted  above.  It  there 
appeared  that  the  June  percentage  for  all  idleness  was  practically 
the  flame  this  year  as  last  It  here  appears  that  it  was  only  re- 
duced dispute  idleness  which  prevented  a  decided  increase  in  the 
general  percentage  of  idleness  for  June,  such  an  increase  actually 
appearing  here  in  idleness  due  to  the  condition  of  trade. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  comparative  percentages  for 
ifidividual  industries. 

Pbbcuitaou  or  Idlbioms  in  RapBisaMTATiTB  Uinoirs,  bt  Ikdubtbibb. 

TO.  TBANBFOBTATIOy.  CLOTKINO.  BTC.  IIBTALB,  BTO. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 , 

End  Of 

Juno. 
14 . 1 
44.9 

n.9 

12.7 

M«m. 

6IIUM. 
23.0 
28.6 
24.4 
25.0 
10.1 
25.4 
47.0 
34.5 
27.9 
87.4 
29.6 

End  of 

June. 

14.6 
7.0 
7.7 
6.6 
5.9 
6.3 

82.4 

20.3 
5.9 

17.6 
7.4 

Moan. 

6moe. 
18.3 
22.9 
32.8 
18.2 
16.7 
16.8 
37.2 
27.5 
18.4 
27.2 
8.9 

End  of 

June. 

28.3 

22.4 

38.4 

10.2 

5.3 

8.2 

45.2 

23.1 

30.7 

27.4 

52.1 

Mean. 

OnwM. 
21.8 
23.5 
32.1 
12.2 
9.8 
8.1 
46.4 
18.9 
30.1 
26.5 
26.7 

End  Of 

June. 

•3.2 

9.0 

14.7 

4.2 

4.8 

4.4 

81.9 

13.2 

6.1 

33.9 

12.8 

Mean. 

6  moe. 

♦4.6 

8.0 

14.1 

6.1 

1906 , 

6.4 

5.3 

1907 

....           10.7 

4.8 

1908 

36.3 

33.7 

1909 

1910 

21.5 
19.6 

18.6 
7.2 

1911 

....           29.6 

20.9 

1912 

15.6 

14.3 

WOOD  WOBKISrO.       rOOD  AND  UQUOBS.  AND  MUSIC. 


End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean. 

End  of 

Mean. 

June. 

6mo9. 

June. 

6  moe. 

June. 

6  moe. 

June. 

6  moe. 

1903 

12.9 

12.5 
12.1 
12.7 

14.8 
38.2 
28.7 

22.5 
30.0 
31.2 

5.4 
5.7 
5.8 

7.1 
7.8 
6.7 

17.5 
27.5 
15.6 

9.8 

1903 , 

11.8 

16.5 

1904. , 

12.4 

11.9 

1906 , 

....          13.8 

8.8 
17.8 

9.3 
10.8 

22.8 
13.2 

5.8 
5.2 

7.9 

8.3 

15.8 

4.8 

12.1 

1906 

16.3 

5.6 

1907 

11.5 

12.2 

17.0 

17.9 

5.6 

6.8 

15.3 

8.4 

1908 

21.6 

21.7 

36.7 

40.0 

10.8 

11.0 

43.2 

18.1 

1909 

12.6 

11.4 

13.9 

16.2 

9.4 

10.6 

29.4 

6.3 

1910 

8.8 

9.2 

6.7 

11.6 

23.5 

14.1 

30.3 

7.2 

1911 

....            4.6 

5.6 
5.5 

19,6 
19.3 

21.4 
22.5 

6.9 
10.7 

9.1 
10.3 

53.5 
66.9 

35.3 

1912 

6.5 

20.4 

*  Inekides  etatioaary  encine  tend^ax* 
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PEHCEXTArjE   OF    IDLENESS    IN    R EPRESEN FATI VB    UmIONS,   BT   iNDnSTRIES  ~  CondtMJcd. 

BaaTAURANTS.  PUBUC  BTATIONABT 

TOBACCO.  TRADB.  ETC.  BMPLOTBfBKT.  ENGINB  TBNDING. 

End  of  Moan,  End  of  Mean.  End  of  Mean,      End  of  M>*.ia. 

June.  6  mofl.  June.  6  moe.  June.  6  mos.  June.  6  mo*. 

1902 4.6  5.2  2.5  5.6  6.6  3.4  f  f 

1903 4.4  4.7  4.9  6.4  4.2  3.2  3.2  3.6 

1904 8.7  8.0  3.1  7.2  8.2  8.8  4.6  3.4 

1905 3.6  5.9  3.8  6.2  8.3  6.6  3.1  2.2 

1906 3.3  5.4  3.6  5.8  1.8  3.1  1.7  2.0 

1907 8.5  6.6  3.1  4.5  0.7  1.7  1.3  1.6 

1908 9.1  14.0  11.6  11.7  0.7  1.1  3.1  3.1 

1909 16.9  16  0  5  3  7.3  1.1  1.4  1.7  1.9 

1910 22.6  17 A  4  tj  5.3  1.0  1.3  1.1  1.1 

1911 15.5  9.7  28  4.1  1.0  1.3  1.3  1.7 

1912 9.2  11.7  4.5  6.5  0.7  1.4  1.9  2.2 

t  Included  in  metala,  etc. 

In  the  building  industry  these  figures  indicate  an  improvement 
over  last  year  greater  than  that  shown  above  for  all  industries 
combined.  Comparison  of  the  figures  in  Table  II  of  the  Appen- 
dix with  the  corresponding  figures  for  last  year  (September, 
1911,  Bulletin,  p.  446)  shows  that  the  decreased  idleness  in  the 
building  industry  was  practically  all  due  to  less  idleness  for  lack 
of  work,  etc. 

In  the  transportation  trades  the  figures  above  would  indicate 
a  remarkable  decrease  in  amount  of  idleness  between  last  year 
and  this  year.  But  here  an  important  qualification  is  necessary 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  list  of  unions  reporting  in  the  two  years 
in  the  navigation  trades  included  in  this  group.  Owing  to  diffi- 
culties in  reporting  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  this  year 
unions  in  those  trades  in  Xew  York  City  in  place  of  a  large  Buf- 
falo union  which  heretofore  has  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
membership  reporting  in  those  trades  in  the  list  of  representative 
unions.  The  significance  of  this  change  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  winter  and  early  spring  there  is  almost  complete  suspension 
of  work  in  Buffalo  navigation  trades  owing  to  the  closing  of  traf- 
fic on  the  great  lake.-^  whereas  in  the  Xow  York  City  navigation 
trades  which  are  on  salt  water,  there  is  no  such  seasonal  idleness.* 

It  is  this  change  which  practically  accounts  for  a  drop  in  the 
mean  percentage  in  the  navigation  trades  from  75.9  for  the  first 

•  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  quite  aside  from  the  dlfflcultlos  of  reporting,  there  is 
propriety  in  this  change  in  the  list  of  representative  tmions  owing  to  the  great  change 
which  has  occurred  In  the  distribution  of  union  members  In  the  navigation  trades  in 
the  state.  Thus  In  March.  1902.  above  50  per  cent  of  the  union  men  In  those  trades 
wore  in  Bnflfalo.  whereas  in  March  of  this  year  less  than  20  per  cent  were  In  Buffalo 
and  nearly  so  per  vent,  wrro  in  Xow  York  City. 
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six  months  of  last  year  to  12.6  this  year.  But  while  this  change 
in  the  navigation  trades  makes  the  figures  for  the  transportation 
trades  as  they  stand  quite  misleading  as  to  the  extent  of  the  de- 
crease in  idleness  this  year,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  figures 
for  other  branches  of  that  group  indicate  some  decrease.  Thus  in 
each  of  the  other  sub-groups  (railways,  teaming  and  freight 
handling)  both  the  mean  for  the  six  months  and  the  end  of  June 
percentage  are  appreciably  lower  this  year  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  mean  for  freight  handling,  but  the  June  idleness  was 
much  lower  in  this  branch. 

In  the  clothing  trades,  which  constitute  the  next  largest  group 
of  organized  trades  after  the  building  trades,  the  mean  percentage 
of  idleness  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  practically 
the  same  as  for  last  year,  but  the  percentage  for  the  end  of  June 
was  nearly  twice  as  high.  Evidently  it  is  in  this  astonishing  rise 
in  the  clothing  trades,  as  a  glance  through  the  other  groups  will 
make  clear,  that  is  to  be  sought  the  explanation  of  the  contrast 
between  June  and  preceding  months  above  pointed  out.  This  is 
even  clearer  when  it  is  noted  that  in  the  clothing  trades  the  per- 
centages are  lower  this  year  in  every  month  before  June.  Analy- 
sis of  the  returns  for  the  clothing  trades  shows  that  the  high  per- 
centage at  the  end  of  June,  this  year,  is  due  to  excessive  idleness 
reported  by  the  cloak  and  suit  makers  in  Xew  York  City,  whose 
union  returned  14,304  members  idle  on  that  date  this  year  out 
of  a  membership  of  19,072  (equal  to  75  per  cent),  whereas  last 
year  only  3,800  w^ere  reported  idle  out  of  19,000  members  (20 
per  cent).  This  contrast  for  June  is  further  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  May  figures  in  both  years  were  the  same,  showing  50 
per  cent  of  idleness.  All  of  this  idleness  in  both  years  was  re- 
ported as  due  to  lack  of  work  and  in  interpreting  these  figures  it 
is  necessary  to  note  that  this  is  a  trade  subject  to  great  and  reg- 
ular seasonal  fluctuation  in  amount  of  emplojinent  and  so  far  as 
can  be  discovered  the  difference  in  end-of-June  idleness  in  1911 
and  1912  is  due  only  to  a  shifting  in  the  time  of  the  regular 
slack  season  of  the  trade,  either  actual  or  as  reported.  Accord- 
ing to  information  furnished  by  the  unions  in  response  to  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  made  in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  returns 
as  to  unemployment,   May,   June  and   July  are   rated   as  slack 
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months  in  the  cloak  and  suit  making  trade  while  August  and  sev- 
eral succeeding  months  are  busy.  But  both  the  monthly  returns 
as  to  xmemployment  and  the  quarterly  returns  as  to  amount  of 
employment  for  previous  years  indicate  that  the  busy  season  usu- 
ally b^ns  quite  early  in  July,  and  those  for  1911  would  indicate 
that  in  that  year  it  began  before  the  end  of  June,  whereas  accord- 
ing to  this  year's  returns  it  started  in  the  more  usual  fashion  after 
that  date.  This  analysis  indicates,  therefore,  that  in  the  absence 
of  other  evidence,  it  may  not  be  inferred  from  the  figures  above 
that  June  was  an  exception  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  labor 
market  in  1912  over  1911  shown  generally  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year. 

Turning  to  the  metal  trades,  the  fourth  of  the  leading  groups 
of  organized  trades,  the  figures  show  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
idleness  this  year  than  last  This  decrease  was  due  partly  to  less 
dispute  idleness  and  partly  to  less  idleness  for  lack  of  work.  In 
the  other  groups  of  trades  the  figures  indicate  relatively  little 
change  in  conditions  between  1911  and  1912. 

In  the  two  tables  below  are  comparisons  between  New  York  City 
and  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  comparative  figures  by  years  for  the 
former,  as  to  June  idleness.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage 
of  idleness  in  New  York  City  was  higher  than  last  year  due  to 
increased  idleness  for  lack  of  work.  No  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  these  figures  alone,  however,  because  the  cloak  and  suit 
makers'  returns  above  referred  to  are  entirely  from  New  York 
City.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  comparison  of  Table  III  in  the  ap- 
pendix with  the  corresponding  table  for  last  year  (September, 
1911,  Bulletin,  p.  448)  shows  that  the  metropolis  shared  with  the 
remainder  of  the  state  the  improvement  of  this  year  as  against 
1911. 

Pbegbittaobs  or  Iolinbm  in  Rbpsbsbntativb  Unions  in  ths  State  and  in  Nbw  Yobk  Gm 


▲T  THN  End  or  Junk. 

1905. 

1906.       1907.       1906. 

1909.       1910.       1911.       1912. 

New  York  State 

9.1 

6.3          8.1        aO.2 

17.4        16.4        22.9        22.8 

New  York  City 

11.1 

6.8        10.0        83.3 

19.0        19.4        25.2        27.8 
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Ibxxxbm  in  RBPiBSBNTAnra  Nbw  Yobk  Crrr  Unioms  at  thb  End  or  Jvni. 

TDIM  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  — 
TNUtBOr  IDLB.  ^ • » 

Members    / • »     Leber  Die-        All  other 

Ybab.  Uoions.     leportuic.    Number.     Per  cent,     duputet.      ebilitjr.       ceuae8.t 

1903 77  68.566  21,443  81.0  15.S96  *  « 

1904 *  66,629  11.250  16.9  1.349  «  * 

1905 85  64.294  7.149  11.1  1,006  756  5,383 

1906 87  61.946  4.186  6.8  1,315  508  2.273 

1907 80  64.117  6.421  10.0  567  781  6.073 

1906 92  62.498  20.804  33.3  129  806  19.867 

1909 92  60.589  11.495  19.0  253  775  10.467 

1910 89  68.811  13.342  19.4  1.510  928  10,904 

1911 88  92,284  23,213  25.2  8,940  1,199  18,074 

1912 92  88,993  24,287  27.3  428  1,110  22,749 

*  Not  reported. 

t  Principally  condition  of  trade. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis,  comparisons  have  been  confined  to 
this  year  and  last.  The  result  is  clear  evidence  of  a  generally  more 
favorable  condition  as  to  unemployment  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  as  compared  with  1911.  But  as  a  glance  through  the  fore- 
going tables  will  reveal,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  shown 
over  last  year,  the  figures  very  generally  indicate  that  conditions 
this  year  were  not  equal  to  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1910,  and  still  less  were  they  equal  to  those  of  the  years  prior  to 
the  panic  of  1907. 
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INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS    IN    NEW    YORK,    SECOND 
QUARTER,  1912. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 
Strike  statistics  for  the  second  quarter  of  1912  show  no  marked 
characteristics  to  distinguish  the  year  from  former  ones.  Condi- 
tions were  very  nearly  normal  as  far  as  labor  disturbances  are 
concerned.  The  table  below  shows  the  figures  for  the  last  five 
years : 

Comparative  Suumart  of  Disputes.  Second  Quaatxb. 

WOBKIKG  DATS  LOST  BT 
ALL  OONCBSmO. 

In  all*        Thereof 

NBW  oxflPUTEs  —  xupLOTEES  CONCERNED.  cUspuies  in  disputes 

* • — — — k  in          of  earlier 

Year.                         Xumbeir.     Directly.  Indirectly.     Total.  quartor.      quartera. 

1908 48          3.984              442          4,426  71.033          7.016 

1909 62         18,611          4,241         22.862  271.436        83.363 

1910 121         25.498          2,454        27,952  741,359      236,530 

1911 72        29,980          5.982        35.962  741.317        63.083 

1912 80        26,678          3,681         30.359  377.075        54.87« 

*  Including  both  new  disputes  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 

The  number  of  disputes  begun  in  April,  May  and  June  was  80, 
eight  more  than  last  year,  but  the  number  of  workmen  directly  in- 
volved, 26,678,  was  slightly  below  last  year  which  was  29,980. 
There  were  also  fewer  people  indirectly  involved  —  3,681  as  com- 
pared with  5,982  in  1911.  A  greater  dissimilarity  is  shown  in 
a  comparison  of  the  working  time  lost.  The  days  lost  by  direct 
participants  was  this  year  only  291,027  as  against  516,418  la^t 
year.  Those  rendered  idle  lost  31,172  days  and  54,876  days  were 
lost  through  disputes  of  earlier  beginning.  Thus  the  aggregate 
loss  for  the  quarter  was  377,075,  very  little  more  than  half  the 
amount  lost  in  1911,  which  aggregated  741,317  days. 

[201] 
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PsmciPAL  Dispuras. 


CMPU>TBB8  APFECTED. 


LocALirr. 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Hastinss-on-Hudeon 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

Ilochester 

Garnenrille 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Auburn 

Kochester 

New  York  City. ... 


Trade. 

Waiters,  etc 

Furriers 

Glass  cutters 

Mechanics,  etc 

Molders,  etc 

Molders,  etc 

Piano  makers 

Carpenters 

Shoe  cutters 

Building  laborers . . . 
Print     works     em- 
ployees  

Carpenters 

Painters 

Molders 

Painters 

Linoleum  workers. . . 


Date. 
May  7- June  24... 
June  20-Sept.  7 . . 

June  1- 

June  13-July  6... 
May  20-June  1... 

April  6- 

April  16-May  4 . . 
May  20-Juno  14.. 
Junell-July22.. 
May  24^une  1... 


• « Aggregate 

Directly.  Indirectly,  days  lost. 
6,600     ........       117,000 

8,560     *72,460 


May  11-17 

May  1-June  8 

April  15-May  11  . 
May  6-June  4. . . . 

April  1-11 

June  25-27 


650 
450 
350 
101 
550 
850 
46 
1,000 

860 
1,500 
200 
08 
350 
617 


850 

550 

35 


614 


67 

25 

153 


♦16,250 

•14,400 

10.800 

♦9,792 

9.350 

8,500 

♦6,922 

6,000 

5.160 
4,950 
4.800 
4.125 
2,950 
2,310 


•  To  June  30. 

Of  the  80  disputes  begun  between  April  1  and  June  30,  16 
produced  losses  of  2,000  or  more  days  within  that  period.  Kone 
were  so  large  as  the  principal  dispute  of  last  year,  but  the  strike 
of  waiters  in  New  York  City  which  involved  6,500  men  and  lasted 
from  May  7  to  June  24  caused  a  loss  in  working  time  estimated  at 
117,000  days.  The  strike  of  over  8,000  furriers  in  New  York 
City  began  on  June  20,  consequently  the  loss  of  time  was  princi- 
pally after  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  but  amounted  to  72,450 
days  in  June.  The  total  loss  attributed  to  the  16  important  dis- 
putes listed  above  amounted  to  78  per  cent,  of  the  quarter's 
aggregate. 


Causes  or  Dxspdtss. 

NCTMBSB  OP  DISPUTES. 


Cause  or  Object. 

Increase  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages 

Reduction  of  hours 

Longer  hours 

Trade  unionism 

Employment  of  particular  persons . 
Working  arrangements 


WON  BY  — 

Em-  Com-        Pend- 

Workers.  ployers.   promised.       ing. 


18 
2 


17 

1 
3 

1 
3 

4 
7 


13 
1 

1 


Total  disputes. 


22 


36 


18 


Total. 
50 
4 
4 
1 
8 
5 
8 

80 


Employees 

directly 

concerned. 

9,042 

216 

91 

30 

16,069 

75.) 

476 


Employees  directly  concerned 4 ,  533      9 ,  234        12 ,  084 


827 


26,678 


Fifty  of  the  strikes  under  consideration  were  caused  by  attempte 
to  secure  wage  advances.     This  was  15  more  than  last  year  and 
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the  number  of  employees  involved  therein  was  correspondingly 
larger.  Fewer  disputes,  however,  were  caused  by  efforts  to  secure 
shorter  hours,  which  was  a  prominent  feature  among  the  causes  of 
disputes  last  year.  Fewer  also  were  caused  by  the  trade  union 
movement,  but  they  included  some  of  the  largest  strikes,  so  that 
the  number  of  workmen  concerned  was  the  largest  under  any  one 
cause,  namely,  16,069.  The  disputes  are  grouped  according  to 
causes  and  results  in  the  above  table. 

Thirty-six  or  nearly  half  the  total  number  of  disputes  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  employers  and  involved  9,234  workmen.  Less 
than  half  that  number  of  workers  (4,533)  were  involved  in  the  22 
disputes  won  by  the  workers.  A  larger  number  than  in  either  of 
the  above,  however,  were  partially  successful,  as  18  strikes  in 
which  12,084  workmen  participated  resulted  in  compromises. 
Four  are  still  pending  or  not  reported  to  the  Bureau. 

State  laterventioa  in  IHspntes. 
Interventions  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  num- 
bered 18  for  the  three  months  ending  June  30.  Fourteen  con- 
ferences were  arranged  between  the  parties  in  dispute,  which  is 
three  more  than  last  year  although  there  were  30  interventions 
during  the  same  months  of  last  year.  In  two  disputes  the 
Bureau's  representatives  tendered  their  services  before  work  was 
suspended  and  succeeded  in  both  instances  in  preventing  the 
threatened  strikes.  Two  indirect  requests  for  interventicMi  were 
received  and  responded  to,  resulting  in  conferences  through  which 
the  strikes  were  terminated.  The  total  number  of  setd^nents 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  efforts  was  13,  a  gain 
of  five  over  last  year's  record,  and  the  largest  number  for  the  quar- 
ter in  the  last  five  years.  The  more  important  cases  are  recounted 
below  in  full  and  others  in  condensed  form. 

NuMBKK  or  DxapuTBS  ur  Whicb  Number  of 

iNTBByBMTioir  OccuBMBD.        disputM  in      pBttto- 


Second  Quabtbr. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Total. 

BefoN 
Btrike. 

By 

r0<lU68t. 

which  confer-    Meats 
enoeewere      diiwtiy 
UTuiced.       effected. 

15 
21 
39 
30 
18 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 

5 
2 

14 

12 

2 

9                 3 
12                   9 
17                   9 
11                   ft 
14                  13 
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Albany  Southern  Kailway:  Conductors  and  motormen.  (See  detailed 
account  below.) 

Batavia:  80  carpenters  struck  on  May  15  for  an  increase  of  wages  from 
$3  to  93.25  per  day.  After  ten  days  the  Bureau  received  an  intimation 
that  its  services  might  be  availed  of.  On  wiring  notice  of  intention  to  visit 
the  city  on  May  27  a  conference  was  arranged  between  the  parties  which 
the  chief  mediator  attended.  After  agreement  on  many  minor  points  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  men  should  return  to  work  at  once,  and  a  further 
conference  be  held  in  two  weeks  when  the  wage  rate  should  be  fixed  at  25 
cents  a  day  advance  except  on  work  contracted  for  before  March  25,  1912, 
which  was  to  be  finished  at  former  rate. 

Fishkill:  35  carpenters  in  Fishkill  and  Matteawan  struck  on  April  1, 
for  increase  in  wages  and  half  holiday  on  Saturdays.  Bureau  intervened 
April  12  and  found  some  compromises  agreed  to  but  all  direct  negotiations 
had  been  broken  off.  After  conferring  separately  with  both  sides  the 
Bureau's  representatives  suggested  a  basis  of  settlement  which  were  accepted 
by  the  employers  but  rejected  by  the  union.  Bureau's  representative  then 
arranged  a  conference  between  the  employers  and  an  organiser  of  the 
national  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  Mr.  Guerin  accepted  the 
tenns  suggested  by  the  Bureau's  representative  and  succeeded  in  having 
the  union  agree  to  them.     The  men  returned  to  work  April  19. 

Hastings-on-Hudson :     Mechanics  and  others.     ( See  detailed  account  below. ) 

Mineville:     Iron  miners.     (See  detailed  account  below.) 

Mew  York  City:  24  neckwear  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck 
June  0  against  employment  of  a  non-union  worker.  Bureau  intervened  June 
7  and  arranged  a  conference  between  the  employer  and  a  representative  of 
the  union,  which  resulted  in  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  The  non-union 
worker  joined  the  union  and  strike  ended  June  9. 

Mew  York,  Queens:  200  painters  employed  in  23  shops  of  the  Master 
Painters'  Association  struck  April  15  for  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  inter- 
vened April  25  and  made  an  effort  to  arrange  a  conference  but  the  parties 
refused  to  confer.  Strikers'  places  were  filled  with  new  employees  and 
the  union  declared  tlie  strike  abandoned  on  May  13. 

New  York  City:  550  piano  makers  employed  in  one  factory  struck  April 
10  for  the  reinstatement  of  seven  discharged  employees.  Bureau  intervened 
April  22  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  parties  together  in  conference  on 
April  25.  The  firm  agreed  to  reinstate  two  men  but  strikers  held  out  until 
May  0  when  they  accepted  the  employers'  offer  and  returned  to  work. 

New  York  City:  65  shirt  waist  makers  employed  in  one  factory  threat- 
ened to  strike  because  of  the  discharge  of  one  man.  Bureau  intervened  May 
31,  arranged  a  conference  of  employer  with  representatives  of  strikers  and 
their  union  and  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  dispute.  The  firm  reinstated  the 
discharged  employee  and  the  strike  was  thus  prevented. 

New  York,  Brooklyn:  46  shoe  cutters  employed  in  one  factory  struck 
June  11  to  compel  employer  to  treat  with  the  union  business  agent.  Bureau 
intervened  July  12  and  arranged  a  conference  July  22  between  the  company's 
representative  and  a  committee  of  the  strikers.  This  conference  failed  because 
the  company  besides  refusing  to  concede  anything  informed  the  strikers  that 
only  a  small  number  of  them  would  be  re-employed.  Strikers'  places  were 
filled  with  new  employees. 
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Mew  York,  Brooklyn:  40  rubber  workers  employed  in  one  factory  struck 
May  24  for  reduction  of  hours  and  extra  pay  for  overtime  and  holidays. 
Bureau  intervened  May  29  and  arranged  a  conference  of  the  parties  the  same 
day.  A  settlement  was  reached  in  the  conference,  which  provided  for  over- 
time pay  and  increase  of  wages  but  no  change  in  hours. 

Mew  Vork  City:  15  silversmiths  employed  in  one  shop  struck  May  13 
for  payment  of  wages  on  Saturdays  instead  of  Mondays  and  for  a  rule  that 
no  man  need  report  for  work  unless  there  were  a  day's  work  ready.  Bureau 
intervened  May  23.  A  conference  of  the  parties  arranged  by  the  Bureau 
on  June  8  resulted  in  settlement  on  the  following  terms:  No  change  in 
pay-day  but  rule  established  that  no  man  should  report  for  work  unless 
there  were  a  half-day's  work  ready.     Strikers  returned  to  work  June   11. 

JNew  York  City:  70  silk  weavers  in  one  mill  struck  April  2  for  increase 
in  wages.  Bureau  intervened  April  4  and  suggested  a  conference  or  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  strikers  who  were  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
NVorld  refused  the  mediation  of  the  Bureau.  Strike  ended  April  18  with  a 
compromise  increase   in  wages. 

New  iork  City:     Waiters.     (See  detailed  account  below.) 

Mew  York  City:  75  white  goods  workers  in  one  factory  struck  June  17 
against  the  discharge  of  an  employee.  Bureau  intervened  June  27  and 
arranged  conferences  between  the  parties  on  June  27  and  28.  These  confer- 
ences resulted  in  settlement  of  the  strike,  all  strikers  but  the  one  man  who 
had  been  discharged  to  return  to  work,  and  his  case  to  be  submitted  to  an 
arbitration  board  of  four  persons,  two  to  be  selected  by  each  side.  Result 
of  arbitration  was  pending  July  26. 

Oneida:  87  hod  carriers  and  building  laborers  struck  on  May  1  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  an  increase  in  wages  from  22^  to  27  cents  an  hour. 
On  the  3d,  the  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Hod  Carriers 
and  Building  Laborers'  Union  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau.  On 
the  6th,  that  official  and  the  Bureau's  representative  attended  a  conference 
arranged  by  the  representatives  of  the  union  with  the  general  contractors. 
An  agreement  was  reached  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  25  cents  an  hour  for 
all  hod  carriers  and  excavators  employed  in  or  about  buildings  and  for  a 
nine-hour  day  and  25  cents  an  hour  for  men  employed  making  cement  blocks 
in  factories.  All  hands  returned  to  work  on  May  7  with  a  signed  agreement 
for  one  year. 

Rochester:  Hod  carriers  and  building  laborers.  (See  detailed  account 
below.) 

Conductors  and  Motormen,  Albany  Southern  Bailroad. 
On  June  7  at  7 : 30  p.  m.  all  the  motormen,  conductors  and  shop- 
men, members  of  Sub-division  No.  1,  Division  "Ko.  506,  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of 
America,  employed  by  the  Albany  Southern  Railroad  Company, 
went  on  strike.  On  the  8th  Mediator  Downey  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  intervened  and  learned  the  causes  of 
the  strike  to  be  as  follows:  On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  office  of  Randall  J.  Le  Boeuf,  Vice-Presi- 
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dent  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Albany  Southern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, between  committees  representing  the  company  and  the  men, 
in  regard  to  the  several  cases  in  dispute.  It  was  agreed  to  submit 
all  those  cases  to  arbitration  as  provided  for  in  clause  37  of  the 
agreement  between  the  company  and  the  union,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Clause  37.  That  all  matters  of  discipline  which  cannot  be  adjusted  here- 
under between  the  parties  hereto  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  upon 
request  of  either  party,  the  company  to  select  one,  the  association  to  select 
one,  and  the  two  so  selected  to  appoint  a  third  arbitrator,  each  party  to 
pay  for  its  own  arbitrator  and  to  jointly  bear  the  expense  of  the  third.  The 
findings  of  the  majority  of  these  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
both  parties  of  this  agreement. 

But  there  was  one  case  which  the  committees  were  unable  to 
agree  upon,  namely,  the  Ostrander  case,  the  company  contending 
that  his  case  was  not  of  a  disciplinary  character,  the  men  contend- 
ing to  the  contrary.  The  company  suggested  that  the  Ostrander 
case  be  submitted  to  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  determine  if  his 
case  was  one  of  discipline,  and  if  decided  that  it  was  it  would  be 
arbitrated  with  the  others.  The  committee  representing  the  men 
refused  to  accede  to  the  oflfer  made  by  the  company  and  went  on 
strike  as  above  stated.  The  company  immediately  began  to  secure 
and  had  secured  other  men  to  operate  the  road. 

After  several  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  men,  who  were  both  determined  to  make  no  conces- 
sions from  their  original  position,  and  realizing  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  Mr.  Downey  suggested  and  recommended  to  both 
parties  as  a  basis  of  settlement  the  following:  That  the  Ostrander 
case  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  determine  what  constitutes  discipline  under  the 
agreement  and  the  propriety  of  the  transfer  of  Ostrander,  his  deci- 
sion to  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties;  that  the  other  six 
cases  be  settled  as  per  clause  37  of  the  existing  agreement,  and  that 
should  this  be  accepted  operation  of  the  road  should  be  resumed 
immediately.  Both  parties  agreed  to  this  proposition  by  letter 
on  June  8  and  the  road  was  again  in  operation  at  5  p.  m.  on  that 
day. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Labor  signified  liis  willingness  to  serve  as 
arbitrator  on  June  10.  Written  statements  were  presented  by 
both  parties  and  a  joint  hearing  was  held  before  the  Commissioner, 
who  rendered  the  following  decision  on  July  15. 

STATE  OF  XEW  YORK  —  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 
In  the  matter  of  the  controversy  between  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Stbeet  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America  and  the  Ai^am 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  regarding  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  Rule  37  of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  said  parties,  with 
particular  reference  to  Bernard  Ostrander. 

Statement, 

Bernard  Ostrander,  a  carbarn  employee  in  the  service  of  the  Albany 
Southern  Railroad  Company  at  the  carbarn  in  the  city  of  Rensselaer,  prior 
to  May  17,  1912,  was  required  to  work  in  said  barn  from  7  o'clock  in  tiie 
morning  until  5:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  intermission  for  dinner. 
Ihese  had  been  his  daily  hours  of  labor  since  the  Albany  Southern  Railroad 
Company  came  into   possession  of  the  property. 

On  or  about  May  17,  1912,  said  Ostrander  was  required  by  George  W, 
Adamson,  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  carbarn,  to  change  his  hours  of 
work  so  as  to  be  on  duty  each  day  from  11  o'clock  at  night  until  8  o'clock 
the  following  morning. 

Ostrander  protested  against  the  change  in  his  schedule,  but  agreed  to  go 
on  night  duty  for  one  week.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  appealed  to  the 
master  mechanic  to  put  him  back  on  day  duty.  This  the  master  mechanic 
then  declined  to  do.  Later  on,  the  master  mechanic  offered  to  change 
Ostrander's  period  of  duty  so  as  to  begin  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
end  at  3:30  in  the  afternoon,  with  intermission  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 
The  latter  proposition  was  not  acceptable  to  Ostrander. 

The  issue  between  Ostrander  and  the  master  mechanic  was  taken  up  by 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of 
America,  of  which  association  Ostrander  is  a  member. 

The  Association  claimed  that  Ostrander's  case  came  within  the  purview 
of  Rule  37  of  the  "  Working  Agreement "  between  said  association  and  the 
company.  The  company,  through  its  representative,  demurred  to  that  view. 
On  June  7,  1912,  the  association  undertook  to  enforce  its  view  by  ordering 
a  strike  of  its  members  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

On  June  8,  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  dispute, 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  his  decision  to 
be  final  both  as  to  the  application  of  Rule  37  to  the  case  in  point,  and  if 
Rule  37  applied,  as  to  the  action  of  the  Company  in  changing  the  period 
of  work  of  Bernard  Ostrander. 

The  Issue, 

Was  the  transfer  of  Bernard  Ostrander  from  day  duty  to  night  duty  an 
act  of  discipline? 
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The  term  "  discipline "  as  used  in  the  agreement  between  the  parties  in 
this  proceeding,  obviously  refers  to  any  act  or  course  taken  or  contem- 
plated to  be  taken  by  the  company,  to  punish  an  employee  for  an  offense 
committed  against  the  company,  or  for  a  breach  of  the  rules  established  by 
it  to  govern  the  conduct  of  its  employees  while  in  the  actual  performance 
of  their  duties. 

To  establish  the  right  of  Ostrander  to  have  his  case  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, the  association  assumed  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  act  of  George 
W.  Adamson,  master  mechanic,  in  transferring  Ostrander  from  day  duty  to 
night  duty,  was  punitive.  To  refute  that  contention  the  company  would  be 
expected  to  establish  that  the  act  of  the  master  mechanic  was  not  dis- 
ciplinary, but  rather  an  administrative  or  supervisory  act. 

Conclusions, 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  testimony,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  association  has  failed  to  establish  the  disciplinary 
character  of  the  act  complained  of.  The  mere  change  in  the  period  of  work 
of  the  employee  lacked  all  the  essentials  of  punishment  or  "  discipline." 
Ostrander  was  not  suspended,  nor  were  his  hours  of  labor  extended,  nor  did 
he  suffer  a  reduction  in  wages.  The  plea  is  made  that  because  of  his  age 
(64)  to  require  him  to  work  during  the  night  was  in  itself  a  punishment. 
To  recognize  this  plea,  however  strongly  it  may  appeal  to  our  sympathies, 
would  mean  that  an  employee  of  the  company  could  set  up  the  claim 
that  any  change  in  his  working  schedule,  if  not  in  accord  with  his  personal 
wishes  or  convenience,  was  a  disciplinary  act  and  therefore  arbitrable. 
Moreover,  to  hold  that  the  company  in  the  transfer  in  question  exercised 
disciplinary  powers  would  strip  it  of  all  untrammeled  supervisory  authority 
to  direct  and  regulate  the  labors  of  its  employees.  Such  a  construction  in 
my  judgment  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  "  agreement," 
and  would  be  provocative  of  frequent  disturbances  of  the  relations  between 
the  parties  thereto. 

The  company  has  submitted  evidence  to  show  that  its  course  in  respect 
of  the  change  in  the  hours  of  duty  of  Ostrander  was  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  improve  the  condition  of  its  equipment;  that  his  work  during  the  day 
was  not  in  all  respects  up  to  the  standard  desired  by  the  master  mechanic; 
that  out  of  consideration  for  the  fact  that  he  had  been  employed  on  the 
system  for  a  number  of  years  and  that  he  was  growing  old,  it  was  decided 
to  try  him  out  on  a  different  kind  of  w^ork  to  be  done  during  a  differenS 
period  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  involving  in  fact  lesser  hours  of  work  each 
day,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  per  day  as  he  had  formerly  received. 

it  has  also  submitted  evidence  to  sustain  the  view  that  in  the  treatment 
of  Ostrander,  the  master  meclianic  showed  a  desire  to  meet  his  objections  to 
night  duty.  He  offered  to  change  the  hours  so  as  to  permit  Ostrander  to 
be  on  day  duty,  but  starting  two  hours  earlier  than  the  original  schedule; 
namely,  starting  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quitting  at  3:30  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  evidence,  taken  altogether,  points  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  the 
company,  acting  through  its  duly  authorized  agent  (the  master  mechanic), 
concluded    that    its    interests    would    be    served    better    if    Mr.    Ostrander's 
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period  of  service  was  changed.  That  this  was  an  act  of  supervisicm  is 
indubitable,  even  though  in  its  practical  effect  it  meant  some  personal  i»- 
convenience  and  discomfort  to  the  man  affected,  and  it  has  not  been  shown 
tkat  the  motive  was  other  than  as  set  forth  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  company. 

Deciaioiu 
That  the  changing  of  the  period  of  work  of  Bernard  Ostrander  was  not 
a  disciplinary  act,  and  therefore  that  such  act  is  not  arbitrable  under  Ruk 
37  of  the  "Agreement"  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

(Signed)  JOHN  WIUilAMS, 

Commianoner  of  Labor. 
The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Julu  15,  1912. 

Conduit  and  Cable  Workers,  Hastings-on-Hudson. 
On  June  18,  1912,  a  strike  occurred  in  the  works  of  the  Na- 
tional Conduit  and  Cable  Company  at  Hastings-on-Hudson.  The 
strike  commeneed  in  the  wire  and 'tube  shops  in  which  were  em- 
ployed some  450  men,  all  of  whom  went  on  strike.  The  strike 
of  these  men  rendered  idle  100  women  and  750  men.  At  the 
time  of  the  strike  no  demands  were  made  on  the  company  but  on 
Jime  19,  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  at  a  conference  held  with  Mr. 
WiBiam  H.  Lewis  at  the  company's  works,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
went  over  the  situation  and  the  following  demands  of  the  men 
were  entered  far  conaideration: 

Jll!  employees  to  receiye  an  increase  of  twenty-five    (25)    cents  per  day. 

Aft  cranemen  to  recefre  twenty  (20)   cents  per  hour. 

AH  overtime  worit  to  be  done  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  the  regular 
pay. 

AR  employees  now  on  strike  to  be  taken  back  without  discrimination. 

A  grievanec  eoramittee,  composed  of  two  employees,  selected  by  the  other 
cnployees  and  two  representatives  of  the  firm,  shall  hear  all  grievances  and 
act  on  same. 

>Jo  employee  to  be  discharged  without  first  having  received  a  fair  hearing 
before  said  committee,  exeept  in   cases  of  violence. 

In  event  of  the  above-named  committee  being  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, a  liftb  party,  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  other  four,  shall  be 
called  m,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties. 

No  strike  or  loekont  to  be  called  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  entered 
into  by  the  National  Cbnduit  and  Cable  Company  and  the  employees. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  a  conference  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  at  issue  but  the  company's  officials  refused  to 
hold  such  a  conference,  saying  that  no  increase  of  wages  could  be 
taiken  into  consideration  as  the  company  had  fixed  its  policy  on 
this  matter. 
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On  the  25ih  of  June  the  Bureau's  agents  again  intervened  and 
requested  that  the  company  go  into  conference  with  its  men  widi 
the  view  of  adjusting  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Lewis,  r^iesenting  the 
company,  consented  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  committee 
of  strikers  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  agents  of  the  Bureau,  held  a  conference  at  the  company's 
office,  Hastings,  N.  Y.  At  this  conference  Mr.  Lewis  agreed  to 
submit  the  following  proposition  for  the  company's  ooasideration, 
namely,  that  all  men  earning  $1.50  per  day  be  granted  an  increase 
of  16  cents  per  day  and  that  the  crane  men  get  20  cents  per  hour. 
On  the  26th,  Mr.  Lewis  informed  the  Bureau's  agents  that  the  in- 
crease of  15  cents  per  day  to  all  of  its  employees  earning  $1.50  per 
day  had  be^i  granted  and  20  cents  per  hour  to  the  cranemen  was 
also  granted.  On  the  second  aftemocm,  the  Bureau's  agents  in 
company  with  the  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  attended  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  and  presented  the  com- 
pany's offer  for  consideration.  After  considerable  discossion  as 
to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  offer  in  question,  the  matter 
was  put  to  a  vote  and  rejected. 

On  June  29  the  Bureau's  agents  again  intervened  and  ar- 
ranged a  conference  with  Mr.  Lewis  representing  the  company. 
This  conference  was  attended  by  four  representatives  of  the  strik- 
ers and  two  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  Sheriff 
Doyle  of  Westchester  county,  Mr.  F.  0.  Reynolds,  President  of 
the  village  of  Hastings,  Dr.  Lyman  and  the  Bureau's  represen- 
tatives. The  following  propositions  were  agreed  upon  at  this 
conference,  having  in  view  the  ending  of  the  strike: 

All  strikers  who  haye  l>een  receiving  $1.50  a  day  shall  receive  $l.€5; 
all  who  have  received  $1.75  shall  receive  $1.80;  all  who  have  received  $2 
sfaaU  receive  $2.05  and  aU  who  have  received  $2.25  shall  receive  $2.30. 
Cranemen  shall  receive  20  cents  per  hour. 

It  shall  be  further  agreed  that  there  shall  be  bo  discrlinination  against 
any  man  who  has  been  on  strike  and  that  all  men  shall  be  aUowed  to  retnrn 
to  work  in  the  positions  formerly  held  by  them.  It  shall  be  further  Jigi«ed 
that  no  discrimination  shall  be  shown  against  any  man  employed  by  the 
firm  who  is  now  or  may  become  a  member  of  any  union  In  affiliation  with 
the  American  federation  of  Labor.  No  lockout  or  strike  pertaining  to  (ke 
question  of  wages  of  employees  shall  be  called  until  all  fair  means  of  arbitim- 
tion  have  been  used  and  shall  be  heard  by  a  committee  of  employees  and 
representatives  of  the  firm,  equally  divided.     One  additional  member  in  this 
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grievance  committee,  jointly  selected  hj  the  firm  and  workers,  shall  be  called 
in  in  case  of  failure  on  agreement,  whose  decision  in  the  matter  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  both  poth  paries. 

i?'or  the  Company  County  and  Village  authorities 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis.  Sheriff  Doyle, 

Mr.  C.   F.  Keynolds,  President  of 

Village 
Dr.  Lyican. 
For  the  strikers:  A.  F.  of  K  representatives: 

Albebt  Oestneb,  H.  T.  Kkatino, 

J.  Janowsky,  Manny  Weiss. 

Fbans  Mabajko, 
Sam  Jebminsky, 

For  State  Board  of  Arbitration: 
M.  J.  Reagan,  John  J.  Bealin. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  strikers  held  in  the  afternoon,  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Bureau,  the  offer  agreed  upon  at  the  con- 
ference in  the  morning  was  accepted  and  the  strike  was  declared 
at  an  end,  part  of  them  returning  to  work  on  July  1  and  the  bal- 
ance on  July  8,  1912. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  during  the  progress  of  this  strike  there 
were  breaches  of  the  peace  during  which  one  woman  was  shot  to 
death  and  some  few  other  people  seriously  wounded. 

Iron  Miners,  Mineville 
On  information  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  a  strike 
was  threatened  at  Mineville,  the  chief  mediator  telegraphed  the 
company  for  information.  They  responded  that  it  was  reported 
the  men  were  to  ask  an  increase  in  wages  but  they  had  no  definite 
information.  The  chief  mediator  went  to  Mineville  and  inter- 
viewed the  representatives  of  the  employees,  who  informed  him 
that  an  immediate  strike  was  very  likely  to  occur.  The  principal 
requests  of  the  men  included : 

1.  Increase  in  wa^es  of  25  cents  a  day  for  all  employees  and  25  to  50 
cents  increase  for  skilled  labor. 

2.  A  nine-hour  work  day  instead  of  ten  hours. 

3.  Kvery  man  to  be  a  union  man. 

4.  Klimination  of  premium  system  and  stints. 

A  conference  was  arranged  for  May  17,  when  it  was  found  that 
no  serious  disagreement  need  be  expected  on  other  issues  but  that 
the  question  of  wages  threatened  serious  differences.  After  an 
interview  with  the  owners  in  Xew  York  City  another  conference 
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was  arranged  for  May  24  when  an  agreement  was  reached  to  raise 
wages  of  all  employees  10  cents  a  day  and  to  eliminate  the  pre- 
mium system  for  the  present.  Other  demands  were  waived  by 
the  union  and  the  threatened  strike  was  averted. 

Hotel  Waiters,  Cooks  and  Others,  New  York  City 
On  May  7,  1912,  a  strike  of  hotel  waiters,  cooks  and  other  em- 
ployees started  in  the  Hotel  Belmont  where  300  employees  went 
out  The  second  day  after  the  strike  had  occurred,  the  Bureau's 
agents  inteiTcned  and  held  a  conference  with  Manager  Fogg,  who 
stated  that  the  strike  had  ended  and  that  all  the  places  of  the 
strikers  had  been  filled  by  new  hands.  The  union  officials  con- 
tended that  the  strike  was  still  on  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  discrimination  against  men  who  belonged  to  the  union  and 
the  imposing  of  unjust  fines  on  waiters. 

On  May  14  there  was  a  rumor  of  a  general  strike  being  ordered 
and  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  called  on  Mr.  Boldt,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Mark  A.  Cadwell,  secre- 
tary of  the  Hotel  Men's  Association,  re<iuesting  that  a  conference 
be  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  difficulty  that  might 
arise  in  the  trade.  Both  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  stated  that 
no  demands  had  been  made  on  any  member  of  the  Hotel  Men's 
Association  by  their  employees. 

On  May  15,  waiters  and  others  to  the  number  of  150  employed 
at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  went  on  strike.  On  this  day  a  conference 
was  arranged  at  the  sub-office  of  the  Labor  Department,  attended 
by  Mr.  Edward  Blochlinger  and  a  committee  of  the  International 
Hotel  Workers'  Association.  The  strike  situation  was  discussed 
and  on  May  17  the  following  demands  were  made  on  the  Hotel 
Men's  Association: 

For  Steady  Waiters  and  Omnibusscs. 

1.  One  day  off  every  week. 

2.  A  ten-hour  work  day. 
Minimum  Wage: 

3.  $10  a  week  for  steady  waiters. 

$7  a  week  for  steady  omnibusses  and  commis. 

4.  Sanitary   lockers   and   toilets,   one    locker    for   every    individual,   clean, 

spacious  and  well  ventilated  helps'  dining-room. 

5.  Continuous  overtime;   50  cents  per  hours  for  waiters  and  25  cents  for 

omnibusses. 

6.  Good  and  wholesome  food,  daily  change  of  menu. 
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7.  No  employee  to  be  discharged  without  the  signature  on  pay  check  of 

the  management. 

8.  No  fines. 

9.  Weekly  pay. 

Every  waiter  and  omnibus  to  furnish  his  own  clothes  and  no  charge 
for  buttons  and  badges. 

Extra  Waiters. 
Bamquet  Berviee: 

1.  Morning  waiters,  94. 

2.  Evening  waiters,  |3. 

3.  Luncheon  waiters,  $2.50. 

Serving  one  memt  only,  a  la  carte  service: 
$3  if  engaged  by  the  day. 
$1.50  if  engaged  by  the  meal. 
Steady  luncheon  or  evening  waiters,  $6  per  week. 

General  Demands. 

1.  All  hotels  and  restaurants  to  recognize  the  union  and  give  orders  for 

extra  and  steady  waiters  and  other  hotel  employees  to  the  union. 

2.  Arbitration  of  Hotel  Belmont  strike. 

3.  10  per  cent,  increase  for  all  hotel  employees  not  specially  mentioned  in 

these  demands. 

Chambermaids. 

1.  $5  a  week  minimum  wage. 

2.  One  day  off  a  week  with  pay. 

Porters. 

1.  $7  a  week  minimum  wage. 

2.  One  day  off  every  week  with  pay. 

Workers  in  Kitchen  Department. 

1.  One  day  off  every  week. 

2.  A  ten-hour  work  day. 

3.  General  improvements  of  sanitary  condition. 

4.  Overtime  50  cents  an  hour  for  every  worker  in  the  kitchen  department 

5.  Weekly  pay. 

6.  Employer  to  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  place  of  employment 

in  full. 

A  conference  was  arranged  by  the  Bureau  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hotel  Men's  Association  and  the  International  Hotel 
Workers'  representatives  to  take  place  on  Friday,  May  24,  1912. 
But  on  May  20  the  Hotel  Men's  Association  notified  the  Hotel 
Workers'  Union  that  the  conference  which  had  been  arranged  could 
not  take  place  owing  to  an  occurrence  which  had  transpired  on 
the  intervening  Sunday  at  a  public  demonstration  of  the  union. 
•  On  May  23  the  members  of  the  union  employed  in  six  of  the 
leading  hotels,  consisting  of  1,000  waiters,  200  cooks  and  800 
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omnibujBses,  pantry  men  and  kitchen  help,  went  on  strike.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  general  strike  involving  64  hotels,  30  res- 
taurants and  clubs,  bringing  the  total  number  of  waiters  on  strike 
to  2,600,  cooks  1,000  and  other  help  3,000.  The  Bureau's  agents 
intervened  but  the  Hotel  Men's  Association,  through  Mr.  Boldt 
and  a  committee,  absolutely  refused  to  meet  or  treat  with  any  indi- 
vidual or  committee  who  might  be  members  of  the  Hotel  Workers' 
Union.  On  May  31  the  Bureau's  agents  again  intervened  and 
urged  the  Hotel  Men's  Association  to  go  into  conference  with  their 
former  employees.  This  offer  was  again  refused,  the  employers 
stating  that  they  would  only  treat  with  their  employees  individu- 
ally should  they  desire  to  return  to  work. 

On  June  1  the  Bureau's  agents  and  Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  rep- 
resenting the  National  Civic  Federation,  met  the  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Hotel  Workers'  Union  at 
their  office  at  44;th  street  and  Sixth  avenue  and  as  a  result 
of  this  conference  the  following  offer  was  sent  to  the  Hotel 
Men's  Association:  "that  the  Hotel  Men's  Association  receive 
a  committee  of  six  representing  men  in  each  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry with  the  view  of  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  strike."  This 
request  was  presented  to  the  Hotel  Men's  Association  at  2:00 
p.  m.  but  they  refused  to  accept  the  offer  stating  that  they  would 
not  go  into  any  conference  that  would  in  any  way  represent  the 
union.  On  the  same  day,  the  following  offer  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  of  wages  and  other  grievances  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Hotel  Men's  Association : 

^steady  Waiters:   130.00  per  month  with  permisBion  to  draw  in  the  middle 

of  the  month. 

Busses  to  be  paid  $22.00  per  month. 

Half  a  day  off  every  week  or  one  full  day  off  every  two  weeks. 

Compulsory  reven&nt  to  be  abolished. 
Extra  biervice  for  Banquets: 

1.  Full  day  men. —  It  is  understood  that  the  waiter  is  to  come  in  the 
morning,  set  up  the  tables  and  get  everything  ready,  then  to  go  home  and 
to  be  back  at  5  p.  m.  to  serve  the  dinner  and  remain  until  they  have 
cleared  off  and  removed  everything  from  the  Banquet  Hall  to  the  aatisfac- 
tion  of  the  management^  $3.50. 

2.  Extra  evening  men  who  clear  off,  $3.00. 

3.  Extra  evening  men  who  are  coming  in  just  to  wait  at  the  dinner  and 
who  go  away  as  soon  as  the  dinner  is  served,  to  get  $2.50. 
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4.  The  extra  waiter  engaged  to  senre  only  luncheon  in  banqaet  rooms 
IB  to  get  $2.00. 

JzJLtra  a  la  Carte  Waiters: 

5.  A  la  carte  waiter,  full  day  $2.00;  2  meals  $1.75;  1  meal  $1.25. 

If  an  extra  waiter  is  engaged  in  the  morning  as  a  full  day  man  to  senre 
a  banquet  and  set  up  for  the  same,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  $3.50,  will, 
if  he  serves  a  luncheon,  receive  $4.00,  and  if,  furthermore,  additional  to  this 
he  will  serve  a  supper  as  well,  he  is  to  receive  $4.50. 

If  one  of  our  own  steady  men  who  appears  on  our  pay-roll  is  called  away 
from  his  station  in  one  of  our  la  carte  dining-rooms  to  go  into  a  private  room 
to  serve  either  breakfast  or  luncheon,  or  dinner  or  supper,  he  is  to  get 
$1.00  for  each  one  of  the  mentioned  meals. 

Steady  luncheon  or  evening  waiters,  $5.00  per  week. 

Steady  evening  waiters.  Dinner  and  Supper,  $6.00  per  week. 
Steady  Captains: 

The  question  of  captains  should  be  made  an  individual  matter  by  each 
hoteL 
Captains  For  Banquets: 

Captains  for  banquets  should  also  be  made  an  individual  matter  by  each 
hoteL 

The  Hotel  Association  of  New  York  City  will  recommend  to  its  members 
that  we  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  betterment  of  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions wherever  they  need  improvement. 

Fine  system  to  be  abolished. 

The  Hotel  Association  of  >iew  York  City  will  recommend  to  its  members 
that  they  get  their  employees  from  the  various  beneficial  waiters'  societies. 

The  above  scale  of  wages  will  be  put  into  effect  June  1,  by  the  follow- 
ing hotels,  viz: 

llie  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Hotel  Astor. 
The  Plaza. 
Hotel  Vanderbilt 

Kfforts  will  be  made  by  the  Committee  of  Five  to  induce  other  hotels  to 
join  us  on  this  date.  The  Association  as  a  whole  is  pledged  to  carry  this 
scale  into  effect  on  September  1,  1012. 

This  arrangement  has  the  approval  of  the  Conference  Board  and  will  be 
carried  into  effect  whether  there  are  strikes  or  not. 

On  June  11  the  Bureau's  agents  arranged  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Hugh  Frayne,  representing  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  members  of  the  Hotel  Men's  ABSociation,  with  the 
view  of  adjusting  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Frayne  was  given  a  hear- 
ing by  the  committee  of  the  Hotel  Men's  Association  but  they 
refused  to  go  into  a  conference  that  would  in  any  way  commit 
them  to  a  recognition  of  the  International  Hotel  Workers'  Union. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  union  held  on  June  26,  the  strike  was  de- 
clared off. 
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Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers,  Rochester 
Rochester  hod  carriers  and  building  laborers,  in  number  about 
2,000,  struck  on  May  24,  1912,  for  an  increase  of  2  cents  an  hour, 
to  enforce  a  request  for  such  increase  made  some  months  before. 
Building  operations  were  largely  tied  up  by  the  strike  which  in- 
volved three  organizations  of  laborers,  comprising  the  Italian, 
German  and  Polish  unions.  The  chief  mediator  called  on  th^ 
Mason  Contractors'  Association  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  the 
evening  of  May  28  and  learned  the  attitude  of  the  employers. 
After  interviewing  the  strikers  and  addressing  their  meeting  the 
next  day  a  conference  was  arranged  for  that  afternoon,  when  the 
employers  offered  to  put  the  proposed  increase  in  effect  January 
1,  1913,  while  the  strike  committee  offered  to  return  to  work  on 
the  old  scale  till  July  1,  1912.  Other  minor  demands  were 
agreed  to  but  the  conference  adjourned  without  compromise  on 
the  date  for  the  advance  in  wages.  A  second  conference  was  ar- 
ranged for  May  31,  by  the  chief  mediator,  when  after  considerable 
discussion  a  straw  vote  was  taken  for  the  date  the  increase  from 
26  to  28  cents  for  ordinary  labor  was  to  go  into  effect,  agreement 
having  been  reached  that  the  increase  from  28  to  30  cents  for 
skilled  laborers  should  go  into  effect  January  1.  The  straw  vote 
showed  five  votes  for  August  1,  three  for  November  1,  and  two  for 
January  1.  An  average  of  these  votes  was  figured  at  October  1, 
and  unanimously  adopted.  The  agreement  as  adopted  is  as 
follows : 

Articles  of  Agreement  between  the  Mason  Contractors*  Association  and 
the  Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers'  Organizations  of  the  City  of 
Kochester  and  vicinity,  State  of  New  York.  In  effect  from  June  1,  1912, 
to  March  1,  1915. 

The  object  of  this  agreement  is  to  promote  efficient  workmanship,  to  main- 
tain an  equitable  living  wage,  to  discourage  labor  disputes,  to  provide 
means  for  their  speedy  adjustment,  and  in  general  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  between  contractor  and  men,  to  the  general  good  of  the 
community. 

Articles  of  Agbeemgnt. 

Made  and  entered  into  this  31st  day  of  May,  1912,  between  the  Mason 
Contractors'  Association  and  the  German,  Polish  and  Italian  Locals  of  the 
Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers*  Organization,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  vicinitv. 
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Article  1.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  aboTe-named  parties  that  eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  that  the  working  hours  shall  be  from 
eight  o'clock  a.  m.  to  twelve  m.  and  from  one  o'<dodc  p.  m.  to  five  p.  m. 
to  be  known  as  regular  working  hours. 

Article  II.  That  half  holidays  on  Saturday  during  the  season  be  left  to 
the  contractor  and  his  men. 

Article  Hi.  It  is  further  agreed  that  for  the  following  elass  of  Ubor: 
Tending  masons,  mixing  and  handling  all  material  used  by  masons,  build- 
ing scaffold  for  mason  plasterers,  tending  to  and  mixing  of  all  nuiterials 
for  plastering,  whether  d<me  by  hand  or  any  other  process,  the  nunimum 
scale  of  wages  for  hod  carriers  and  buildii^  laborers  shall  be  from  Jiuw  1, 
1012,  to  January  1,  1913,  twenty-eight  (28)  cents  per  hour  for  regular 
working  hours,  and  from  January  1,  1913,  to  March  1,  1915,  thirty  (30) 
cents  per  hour  for  regular  working  houra.  And  lor  the  following  claas  of 
labor:  Wrecking  buildings,  excavating  for  buildings,  digging  trenches,  fMecs 
and  foundations,  holes  and  caisson  work,  concrete  for  buildings,  whether 
done  by  hand  or  any  other  process,  and  cleaning  debris  from  buiidings, 
the  minimum  scale  of  wages  for  common  laborers  shall  be  from  Jvne  1, 
1912,  to  October  1,  1912,  twenty-six  (26)  cents  per  hour,  and  from  October 
1,  1912,  to  March  1,  1915,  twenty-eight  (28)  cents  per  hour  for  regular 
working  hours. 

And  the  Laborers'  Unions  further  agree  to  demand  and  receive  lor  their 
members  the  same  rates  from  any  other  employers  for  work  of  a  like  char- 
acter, and  including  in  addition  to  the  wt>rk  as  classified,  all  work  ia  «m- 
nection  with  driveways,  walks,  grading,  sewers  and  trenching,  and  all  labor 
work  of  new  buildings  or  alterations  of  buildings  and  adjoining  property. 

Article  IV.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above-named  parties  that  laborers 
may  be  allowed  to  work  from  fifteen  (16)  minutes  to  eight  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  from  ten  (10)  minutes  to  one  o'clock  p.  m.  and  receive  for  these 
twenty-five  minutes  for  overtime,  fifteen  cents. 

Article  V.  No  other  overtime  is  allowed  for  laborers  to  work,  except 
in  case  of  an  emeigency,  when  for  the  hour  from  5  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Hkej 
shall  receive  above  the  regular  scale  five  cents  extra  for  wages,  and  for 
every  additional  hour,  time  and  a  half  shall  be  paid.  On  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  such  as  Mew  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day, 
Labor  Day  and  Christmas  Day,  double  time  shall  be  paid. 

Article  VI.  When  necessary  to  work  men  in  shifts,  such  extra  labor 
shall  not  be  classed  as  overtime. 

Article  Vii.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above-named  parties,  that  the 
business  agent  of  the  Laborers'  Union  shall  have  power  to  visit  jobs,  but 
not  during  working  hours,  and  the  job  steward  shall  be  recognized  by  the 
employer  and  foreman  of  the  job. 

Article  \iiL  When  laborers  are  discharged,  they  shall  be  paid  im- 
mediately. 

Article  IX.  Should  any  difference  arise  befween  employer  and  employees, 
the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee  before  any 
strike  or  lockout  shall  occur,  and  work  shall  not  eease  pending  deciskm  of 
the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee.  It  is  further  agreed,  when  possible,  ttat 
the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee  shall  convene  to  act  on  the  matter  in 
dispute,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
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Article  X.  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  above-named  parties  that,  if, 
either  of  the  above-named  parties  wish  to  change  the  above  agreement  at 
its  expiration,  they  shall  give  at  least  thirty   (30)   days'  notice  in  writing. 

Article  XI.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  above-named  parties,  that  all 
provisions  in  this  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  from  June  1, 
1012,  to  March  1,  1915. 

Contractors.  Laborers. 

VVic.  M.  Fbedebichs,  Jos.  Cischanowski, 

Gao.  1m  Swan,  Ohas.  P.  Gast, 

£.  Ia  Auught,  Aiaebt  Ricwgneb, 

F.    K»   SCHXTBMSKL,  A.   WlLBUS, 

J.   E.   SSUMMEBHATS.  GOSMO    CamEUO. 
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DECISIONS  OF  HEW  TOBK  COURTS. 

Prerailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law. 

Waiving  of  Rights.  Plaintiff  was  employed  as  a  bricklayer 
by  the  fire  commissioner  of  Kew  York  City  in  1903  and  continued 
in  such  employment  for  more  than  five  years  at  a  salary  of 
$939  per  year.  In  1908,  he  brought  action  against  the  city  to 
recover  the  difference  between  the  compensation  received  by  him 
and  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  amounting  to  $4,177.20,  alleging 
a  violation  of  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  required  that  the 
wages  paid  should  "  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's 
work  in  the  same  trade  or  occupation  "  in  the  locality  where  the 
work  was  performed.  The  complaint  was  dismissed  by  the  court 
at  the  trial  term,  from  which  judgment  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Second  Appellate  Department,  where  the  judgment  dismissing  the  . 
complaint  was  unanimously  affirmed.  Plaintiff  on  the  day  of,  or 
the  day  after,  the  appointment  learned  that  his  salary  had  been 
designated  at  a  sum  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  and 
five  days  after  his  appointment  he  made  a  protest  to  the  deputy 
fire  commissioner,  and  thereafter  made  various  protests  to  deputy 
commissioners  and  superintendents,  but  never  protested  to  the 
fire  commissioner  himself,  or  to  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  city. 
During  the  entire  period,  plaintiff  did  not  Actually  lay  brick  more 
than  fifty  days,  but  acted  as  superintendent  or  acting  inspector 
of  buildings,  and  performed  other  work.    The  court  said  in  part: 

I  think  that  the  plaintiff's  continuance  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  during  more  than  five  years  at  a  salary  designated  at  the 
time  of  his  employment  and  concededly  known  to  him  within  a  day  there- 
after; his  monthly  receipting  of  the  pay-rolls  without  protest  and  his  per- 
formance of  work  other  than  that  of  bricklaying,  during  most  of  the  time 
in  question,  establish  a  contract  at  the  rate  designated  in  the  certificate  of 
employment,  and  that  such  protests  as  were  made  to  deputies  and  subordi- 
nates were  ineffectual  to  destroy  the  effect  of  his  acts  or  to  preserve  any 
right  he  may  have  had  to  receive  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the 
bricklaying  trade.  It  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  he  chose  the  certainty 
of  an  annual  salary,  payable  regardless  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
work  performed,  in  preference  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  higher  per  diem  wage, 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  time  he  was  actually  engaged  at  work, 
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In  Ryan  v.  City  of  New  York,  177  N.  Y.  271,  it  was  held  that  the  statu- 
tory right  to  the  preyailing  rate  of  wages  may  he  waived  and  that  an 
acceptance  of  a  lesser  rate,  without  protest  during  six  years,  constituted 
such   waiver. 

In  McCarthy  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  96  N.  Y.  1,  it  was  held  that  the  acceptance 
hy  the  plaintiff  at  regular  intervals  of  his  pay  from  the  city  showed  con- 
clusively that  such  pay  was  in  full  for  the  services  performed  and  harred 
a  recovery  for  compensation  for  extra  hours  of  employment. 

In  Orady  v.  City  of  New  York,  182  N.  Y.  18,  the  McCarthy  case  [supra) 
was  cited  with  approval,  and  the  court  held  that  the  fact  that  the  employee 
protested  regarding  his  salary  to  an  officer  connected  with  the  department 
in  which  he  was  employed,  and  was  told  to  await  the  result  of  a  litigation 
with  the  city  on  a  similar  claim,  was  immaterial  when  such  official  had  no 
authority  to  pay  for  overtime. 

In  Clark  v.  State,  142  N.  Y.  101,  cited  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  there  was  no  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  claimant's  employment  fixing  a  compensation  less  than  the  statutory 
rate.    Byrnes  v.  City  of  New  York,  150  App.  Div.  338. 

Contract  of  Employment. 
Hearing  Before  Discharge.  A  unanimous  decision  in  the 
Second  Department  of  the  Appellate  Division  has  to  do  with  an 
employee's  right  to  a  hearing  before  suspension  or  discharge  where 
the  contract  of  employment  provides  for  such  hearing.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  gives  the  essential  facts  and  decision. 

The  action  is  for  damages  for  breach  of  a  contract  of  employment.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  prior  to  March  17,  1009,  plaintiff  and  defendant 
entered  into  an  agreement  by  which  defendant  hired  and  employed  plaintiff, 
and  plaintiff  agreed  to  work  for  defendant  as  a  yardman  in  the  capacity  of 
yard  conductor  at  defendant's  railroad  yards  at  an  agreed  compensation  of 
three  dollars  per  day.  It  further  alleges  that  in  pursuance  of  said  agree- 
ment plaintiff  entered  the  employ  of  defendant  and  continued  in  its  employ 
to  March  17,  1909,  on  which  day  he  was  discharged.  If  the  contract  of 
employment  contained  no  terms  or  provisions  other  than  those  above  speci- 
fied defendant  must  succeed,  for,  where  such  contract  is  not  for  a  specified 
term,  it  may  be  terminated  at  the  will  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Wood  Mast.  &  Serv.  (2d  ed.)  159;  Martin  v.  Insuran<^e  Co,,  148  N.  Y.  117; 
Williamson  v.  Taylor,  48  Eng.  C.  L.  (5  Q.  B.)  175.  But  the  complaint 
contains  this  further  allegation:  "That  in  and  by  the  terms  of  said  employ- 
ment it  was  provided  that  plaintiff  as  such  yardman  would  not  be  suspended 
(except  suspension  pending  investigation),  discharged  or  have  record  entered 
against  him  without  a  hearing  and  full  investigation,  which  would  be  given 
promptly;  that  he  might  have  present  during  such  investigation  any  actual 
witnesses  of  the  occurrence  under  investigation,  except  discharged  employees, 
and  when  found  blameless,  would  receive  full  pay  for  the  time  lost."  In 
effect,  therefore,  the  contract  provided  that  the  term  of  plaintiff's  hiring 
should  continue  until  he  had  been  given  a  hearing  and  full  investigation, 
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with  the  right  to  call  "witnesses  of  the  occurrence  under  inTeetigation." 
While  the  subject  of  the  hearing  and  investigation  is  not  expressly  stated, 
it  must  relate  to  some  "  occurrence."  As  the  only  "  occurroioe "  which 
could  properly  be  the  subject  of  an  investigation  respecting  his  continuance 
in  service  must  he  some  alleged  dereliction  in  duty,  we  think  that  the  con- 
tract fairly  implies  that  it  shall  continue  until  such  derelictioB  is  established. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  provisions  of  the  contract  to  the  effect  that 
if  found  "  blameless "  alter  suspension  he  shall  receive  full  pay  for  the 
time  lost.  He  can  be  found  culpable  or  blamekes  only  with  reference  to 
his  own  conduct.  The  complaint  alleges  that  plaintiff  was  not  given  s 
hearing  or  full  investigation,  and  that  he  was  not  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  present  any  witnesses  in  his  behalf.  The  contract  was  not»  therefore, 
legally  terminated  by  defendant.  It  is  true  that  the  decision  of  the  master 
after  such  hearing  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  charge  may  he  final  and 
conclusive  in  the  absence  of  such  bad  faith  as  would  constitute  fraud,  but, 
when  the  partie*  have  thus  agreed,  the  servant  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  a 
full  investigation,  relying  upon  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the  master. 
Croiiy  v.  Erie  R,  R,  Co.,  149  App.  Div.  262. 

Employers'  Liability:    (a)   Law  of  zgzo. 

Assu7nption  of  Bish.  Plaintiff's  intestate,  in  the  employ  of 
defendant,  was  killed,  while  working  in  a  trench,  by  a  fall  of  earth 
subsequent  to  blast.  In  an  action  for  damages^  a  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  for  defendant.  The  Fourth  Appellate  Department 
reversed  the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial  holding  that,  in 
view  of  the  1910  amendment  to  section  202  of  the  Labor  Law,  the 
trial  judge  had  committed  reversible  error  in  charging  that,  even 
though  defendant  was  negligent  in  that  his  foreman  failed  to 
inspect  the  bank  after  the  blast  to  determine  whether  it  was  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  work,  if  deceased  continued  to  work  in  the 
trench  knowing  of  the  failure  to  inspect,  then  deceased  assumed 
the  risk  and  defendant  was  free  from  liability.  The  court  also 
held  that  it  was  reversible  error  for  the  trial  judge  to  refuse  to 
charge,  as  requested  by  plaintiff,  that,  if  the  fall  of  earth  was 
due  to  a  defect  that  could  have  been  discovered  by  defendant's 
foreman  by  reasonable  inspection,  the  death  of  deceased  was  not 
due  to  assumed  risk.    Caboni  v.  Chft,  149  App.  Div.  440. 

Negligence  of  Foreman,  Defendant  was  the  general  contractor 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Manhattan.  In  October,  1911, 
plaintiff,  a  boy  seventeen  years  old,  was  killed  while  in  employ 
of  defendant.  Action  was  brought  against  the  general  contractor 
and  also  against  the  owner  of  the  building  under  the  Employers' 
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Liability  Law  as  amended  in  1910.  In  the  first  trial,  the  com- 
plaints were  dismissed,  but,  at  a  special  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  nonsuit  against  the  general  contractor  was  reversed 
and  a  jury  trial  granted. 

The  accident  occurred  while  plaintiff's  intestate  was  leaning 
over  an  opening  in  the  sixth  floor  to  lower  a  bundle  of  bolts  by 
means  of  a  rope.  A  heavy  timber,  which  had  been  left  standing 
near  the  opening,  fell  upon  him  from  behind  and  knocked  him 
into  the  opening  causing  his  instant  death.  In  granting  motion 
for  a  new  trial  as  to  the  general  contractor,  the  court  said  in  part : 

It  may  be  granted  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  cases  in  which  the 
person  injured  in  such  an  accident  as  that  under  consideration  is  a  stranger, 
and  those  in  wliich  he  is  a  servant  of  the  defendant.  The  master  is  liable 
for  the  negligent  acts  of  every  employee  resulting  in  injury  to  a  stranger; 
but  he  is  not  liable  for  the  negligent  acts  of  every  employee  resulting  in 
injury  to  another  employee,  but  only  for  the  negligence  of  certain  classes 
of  employees.  At  common  law,  the  plaintiflf  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
out  a  case,  because,  applying  the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident  does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  negligence  of  any 
person  for  whose  negligence  the  master  would  be  responsible  at  common 
law.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
accident  was  tho  result  of  the  negligence  of  some  one  who  at. common  law 
would  be  a  fellow  servant,  as  that  it  was  the  result  of  any  want  of  care 
imputable  to  the  master.  But  the  employer's  liability  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law  have  greatly  extended  the  class  of  employees  for  whose  negli- 
gence the  master  is  liable  to  other  employees  injured  thereby,  so  that  this 
class  now  includes  many  who  at  common  law  would  have  been  fellow  serv- 
ants. Where  the  injury  results  from  any  defect  in  the  "  ways,  works, 
machinery  or  plant  '*  the  master  is  liable  where  such  defect  has  not  bee" 
discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  master,  or  of  any 
person  in  the  sej  vice  of  the  master  and  "  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  ways,  works  or  machinery  were  in  proper  condition."  Labor 
Law,  §  200,  subd.  1.  The  master  is  also  liable  where  the  injury  to  the 
servant  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
master  "  intrusted  with  any  superintendence,"  or  by  reason  of  the  negligence 
of  any  person  intrusted  with  authority  to  direct,  control  or  command  any 
employee  in  tho  performance  of  the  duty  of  such  employee.  Id.,  §  200. 
subd.  2.  In  the  case  at  bar  it  would  seem  that  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent and  the  surrounding  circumstances  point  to  the  negligence  of  the  fore- 
man in  not  observing  that  the  timl)er  in  question  was  placed  in  an  insecure 
position  near  the  well  hole,  or,  if  he  saw  it,  in  not  removing  it  or  properly 
securing  it.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  say  that  the  jury  might  have 
inferred  from  the  evidence  that,  had  proper  care  been  exercised  by  those  for 
whose  negligence  the  master  is  responsible  under  the  Labor  Law,  the  acci- 
dent would  not  have  happened.  Thus  the  case  is  one  for  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur.  Ferguson  v.  Turner  Construction  Co,, 
76  Misc.  333. 
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Meaning  of  Word  "  Plant;"  Assumption  of  Risk^  Etc.  A  de- 
cision which  considers  somewhat  at  length  the  changes  made  by 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1910  was  rendered  in  the  Rich- 
mond County  Supreme  Court  in  May.  Following  are  the  more 
significant  points  in  the  extended  opinion  of  Justice  Benedict. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  word  "  plant "  in 
section  200  of  the  law  it  is  said: 

Under  the  former  statute  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that  subdivision  1 
of  section  200  did  not  enlarge  the  master's  duty,  but  was  simply  declaratory 
of  the  common  law.  Nappa  v.  Erie  R.  R,  Co,y  195  N.  Y.  176,  181.  The 
addition  of  the  word  "  plant "  has,  however,  largely  extended  the  scope 
and  application  of  the  statute.  In  Yarmouth  v.  France,  L.  R.  (19  Q.  B.  Div. 
647 )  it  was  held  that  the  word  "  plant/'  as  used  in  the  English  **  Employers' 
Liability  Act/*  included  a  horse,  and  that  the  vicious  nature  of  the  horse 
constituted  a  defect  in  the  plant  of  the  defendant,  who  was  a  wharfinger  and 
warehouseman.  Lindley,  L.  J.,  said  that  the  word,  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
"  includes  whatever  apparatus  is  used  by  a  business  man  for  carrying  on 
his  business  —  not  his  stock-in-trade  which  he  buys  or  makes  for  sale;  buc 
all  goods  and  chattels,  fixed  or  movable,  live  or  dead,  which  he  keeps  for 
pernuinent  employment  in  his  business/*  P.  658.  The  generally  accepted 
legal  significance  of  the  word  seems  to  accord  with  this  definition.  30  Cyc. 
1637,  and  notes. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  but  that  the  chain  tongs  constituted  a 
part  of  defendant's  plant,  w^hich  it  was  defendant's  duty  under  the  statute 
to  keep  in  proi)er  condition.  The  change  in  the  law  by  the  introduction 
into  the  statute  of  the  word  "  plant "  renders  inapplicable  to  this  case  and 
others  arising  since  the  Act  of  1910  several  authorities  relied  on  by  defend- 
ant to  the  effect  that  where  the  instrument  or  appliance  is  a  simple  instru- 
ment or  appliance  like  a  ladder,  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  concerning  the  condition 
of  which  the' employee  is  as  able  to  judge  as  the  master,  the  master  is  not 
responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  defective  condition  thereof. 
Marsh  v.  Chickcring,  101  N.  Y.  3d6;^Hart  v.  Village  of  Clinton,  115  App. 
Div.  761,  764;  Smith  v.  Orcen  Fuel  Economizer  Co,,  123  App.  Div.  672; 
Gardner  v.  Schenectady  R.  Co.,  128  App.  Div.  12.  It  seems  to  me  clear 
that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  adding  the  word  "  plant  '*  to  sub- 
division 1  of  seotion  200  of  the  Labor  Law,  was  to  make  the  section  appli- 
cable to  defects  in  each  and  every  appliance  used  by  the  master  in  his  busi- 
ness, whether  simple  or  complex,  and  whether  or  not  the  employer's  means 
of  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  instrument  were  or  were  not  superior 
to  those  of  the  employee. 

With  reference  to  the  change  made  by  the  1910  act  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk,  it  is  noted  that  but  for  that 
change,  it  would  clearly  have  been  necessary  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  for  the  plaintiflF  in  this  case.  But  under  the  amendment 
precisely  the  opposite  is  held. 
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The  obvious  purpose  of  the  Legislature  was  to  abrogate  the  doctrinei  which 
BOf  long  obtained  in  this  State,  that  a  servant,  merely  by  continuing  in  the 
service  of  the  master  with  knowledge  of  the  defective  condition  of  any 
machine  or  appliance  which  he  was  required  to  use,  even  w(here  he  had 
given  notice  of  the  defect,  and  the  employer  in  violation  of  his  legal  duty 
failed  to  remedy  it,  was  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  injury  there- 
from (Cahoni  v.  Oott,  134  N.  Y.  Supp.  337) ;  and  courts  and  judges  would 
be  remiss  in  their  duty  not  to  give  full  effect  to  this  evident  legislative 
intent. 

Relative  to  the  significance  of  the  present  law  as  to  contributory 

negligence  the  following  language  is  used : 

As  I  understand  the  law  an  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  injury  and  is 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  when  he  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily 
places  himself  in  a  position  of  danger,  which  his  duty  did  not  require  him 
to  assume.  Thompson  v.  Cory  Mfg,  Co.,  62  App.  Div.  279;  Parento  v.  Tay- 
lor, 26  App.  Div.  518.  But  under  the  employer's  liability  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law,  as  now  amended,  where  there  is  negligence  imputable  to  the 
employer,  the  employee  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  injury  by  doing  acts 
which  his  duty,  under  the  conditions  of  his  employment,  requires  him  to  do; 
nor  is  he  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  so  doing,  although  his  act 
may,  by  reason  of  the  employer's  negligence,  involve  unusual  dangers,  of 
which  the  employee  has  knowledge  —  provided,  of  course,  that  the  accident 
resulting  in  injury  to  the  employee  would  not  have  happened  but  for  the 
employer's  negligence.  At  least  an  employee  cannot  under  such  circum- 
stances be  held  as  matter  of  law  to  have  assumed  the  risk  or  to  have  been 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  McKeon  v.  Proctor  d  Gamble  Mfg.  Co., 
76  Misc.  599. 

Employers'  Liability:    (b)  Law  of  1902  or  Common  Law. 
Unguarded  Machinery  (§  81  of  Labor  Law). 

Application  of  Liability  Law  of  1902.  The  following  unani- 
mous decision,  read  by  Justice  Iliseock,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
is  of  importance  as  regards  the  interpretation  of  section  81  of  the 
Labor  Law,  and  also  as  regards  the  changes  in  the  common  law 
as  to  the  fellow-servant  rule  and  the  rule  as  to  assumption  of  risk 
made  by  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1902.  The  decision, 
which  states  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  given  in  full. 

On  and  prior  to  February  8,  1909,  appellant  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
sawmill  in  which  respondent  w^as  an  employee  and  wherein  was  operated 
a  ripsaw.  Appellant  failed  to  provide  a  guard  for  said  piece  of  machinery 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  what  was  then  section  81  of  the  Labor 
Law,  with  the  result  that  respondent  was  injured  while  operating  the  saw. 
Thereafter  the  latter  brought  this  action,  as  claimed  by  him,  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  (then  chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902)  and 
recovered  a  verdict. 
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On  this  appeal  aeveral  reasons  are  assigned  why  the  judgment  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand,  but  only  three  of  them  require  any  consideration. 

It  is  urged  that  the  lack  of  a  guard  on  the  saw  did  not  constitute  a 
"  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works  and  machinery."  This  conten- 
tion is  plainly  at  variance  with  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  statute. 
The  duty  of  an  employer  requires  proper  effort  by  him  to  furnish  a  machine 
which  may  be  operated  with  reasonable  safety  and  without  unnecessary 
dangers.  It  is  not  enoiigh  that  he  has  supplied  a  machine  which  may  he 
operated  but  which  creates  unnecessary  risk  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 
The  Legislature  by  the  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  referred  to  enacted  and 
thereby  determined  that  a  guard  was  necessary  to  the  safe  and  proper 
operation  of  a  ripsaw.  When,  therefore,  the  appellant  failed  to  furnish 
such  a  guard  it  is  plain  that  his  machinery  lacked  an  essential  feature  and 
was  defective.  Any  other  construction  of  the  law  would  be  lacking  both  in 
justice  and  in  common  sense. 

It  is  next  urged  that  an  action  for  negligence  of  an  employer  such  as  is 
alleged  in  this  case  cannot  be  brought  under  and  secure  the  advantages  of 
the  Employers'  liability  Act.  The  practical  consideration  involved  in  this 
contention  of  course  is  that  if  the  action  may  be  brought  under  said  act 
then  the  question  of  respondent's  assumption  of  the  risk  resulting  from  the 
defect  in  the  machine  becomes  one  of  fact  instead  of  law  as  it  might  other- 
wise be,  and  as  appellant  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  contention  is  that  subdivision  1  of  section  1 
of  the  act  which  relates  to  liability  for  defects  in  the  ways,  works  and 
machinery,  and  which,  if  any,  covers  this  action,  does  not  create  any  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  employer  which  did  not  exist  at  common  Uw, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  for  providing,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  that  an  action  to  enforce 
such  liability  should  be  brought  under  the  act,  and  to  emphSrSize  thie 
argument  it  is  affirmed  that  subdivision  2  of  said  section  creates  a  new 
liability  not  existing  at  common  law  on  the  part  of  employers  for  the 
neglect  of  certain  employees  intrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence, 
and  that  it  was  for  the  maintenance  of  this  class  of  actions  that  the 
statute  provided.  Again,  I  think  the  appellant  is  contending  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  which  is  too  narrow,  and  which  loses  sight  of  some 
of  its  important  purposes. 

The  statute  increased  the  liability  of  employers  by  abolishing  or  modifying 
two  defenses  which  had  theretofore  existed  in  cases  of  employees  against 
employers.  In  effect  it  eliminated  the  so-called  fellow-servant  rule  in  certain 
cases  by  providing  that  the  employer  should  be  liable  to  one  employee  for 
the  default  of  another  employee  who  was  performing  or  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  performing  acts  of  superintendence.  The  Legislature  evi- 
dently determined  that  it  was  unjust  and  unwise  that  the  employer  should 
be  allowed  to  escape  responsibility  for  the  proper  performance  of  these 
important  duties  in  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  by  delegatinpr 
them  to  an  employee. 

The  statute  likewise  modified  the  defense  of  assumption  by  an  employee 
of  risks  flowing  from  the  default  of  the  employer  by  providing  that  the 
question  of  such  assumption  should  not  in  any  case  be  one  of  law  but  should 
be  one  of  fact.     That  provision  as  already  stated  presents  the  practical  con- 
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sideration  involved  in  this  appeal  because  the  appellant  assumes  that  except 
for  it  the  respondent  would  be  chargeable  with  assumption  of  risk  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

There  was  no  reason  why  the  Legislature  should  refuse  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  this  modification  of  the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  to  a  given 
case  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  because  the  facts  alleged 
in  it  would  have  made  out  a  cause  of  action  at  common  law  before  the 
statute  was  passed.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  might  not  have  enacted 
that  in  any  case  thereafter  brought  by  an  employee  against  an  employer 
the  question  of  the  assumption  of  risk  should  be  one  of  fact  instead  of  law. 
There  is  no  question  of  power,  but  simply  one  of  construction.  Does  the 
statute  fairly  construed  apply  the  modification  just  referred  to  to  an  action 
like  the  present  one  and  authorize  a  plaintiff  to  bring  his  action  under  the 
statute  and  secure  the  benefit  of  this  modification?  As  already  indicated,  it 
seems  plain  to  me  that  it  does. 

The  act  is  entitled  one  "  to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers/' 
etc.  Section  1,  subdivision  1,  provides  that  "where,  after  this  act  takes 
effect,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an  employee     •     ♦     • 

"1.  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works  or 
machinery"  the  employer  shall  be  liable  as  therein  provided. 

Section  3  provides  that  "  in  an  action  maintained  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
ages for  personal  injuries  to  an  employee  received  after  this  act  take& 
effect,"  etc.,  the  question  whether  the  employee  assumed  the  risk  shall  be 
one  of  fact. 

If  this  last  provision  does  not  confer  its  advantages  generally  and  liter- 
ally on  any  and  every  negligence  action  brought  by  employee  against 
employer  after  the  statute  took  effect,  it  must  be  because  by  fair  implica- 
tion it  refers  only  to  such  actions  as  are  specially  enumerated  or  referred  to 
in  the  statute.  The  former  and  broader  construction  has  been  urged  but 
has  been  overruled  {Simpson  v.  Foundation  Co,,  132  App.  Div.  375;  S.  C, 
201  N.  Y.  479),  and,  therefore,  naturally  the  remaining  conclusion  follows 
that  it  does  apply  to  that  class  of  cases  enumerated  in  section  1  and  to 
which  the  present  action  belongs.  The  result  of  this  interpretation  is  that 
the  statute  gave  to  respondent  certain  advantages  in  bringing  under  it  an 
action  based  on  facts  which  it  may  be  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
appeal  also  constituted  a  cause  of  action  at  common  law  but  without  these 
advantages.  I  know  of  no  case  or  principle  which  prevented  this.  The 
Legislature  has  a  perfect  right  to  thus  give  to  an  injured  employee  an  elec- 
tion between  two  courses,  and  especially  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  exacted  as  a  condition  of  pursuing  the  more  favorable  one  that 
he  should  give  the  notice  prescribed  by  the  statute  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer. 

Lastly,  it  is  insisted  that  the  complaint  did  not  purport  to  set  forth  a 
cause  of  action  under  the  statute.  It  alleges  the  various  facts  which  are 
claimed  to  make  out  a  cause  of  action.  It  does  not  in  precise  pr  specific 
words  state  that  the  action  is  brought  under  the  statute.  It  does,  however, 
allege  the  service  of  a  notice  which  was  only  required  and  proper  as  the 
basis  for  the  maintenance  of  an  action  under  the  statute.  There  was  no 
relevancy  or  propriety  in  the  service  of  the  notice  if  the  respondent  intended 
to  rely  on  the  common  law.     The  allegations  of  its  service,  therefore,  were 
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as  plain  an  indication  as  could  be  required  that  the  respondent  intended  to 
rely  on  the  statute.  Proctor  v.  Rockville  Centre  Milling  d  Constructum  Co., 
205  N.  Y.  608. 

Degree  of  Evidence  in  Loch  of  Ounrd,  The  following  case 
brings  up  again  the  question  of  whether  an  employer's  failure  to 
guard  a  machine  under  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  constitutes 
proof,  or  only  prima  facie  evidence,  of  negligence.  That  section 
prescribes  that  "All  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belt- 
ing, shafting,  setscrews  and  machinery,  of  every  description,  shall 
be  properly  guarded."  The  word  planers  is  here  italicized  because 
the  present  case  involved  such  a  machine,  called  in  this  instance  a 
"  jointer,"  the  two  terms  being  now  used  interchangeably. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  thus  stated  in  the  prevailing  opinion : 

Plaintiff  was  in  defendant's  employ  on  June  13,  1907,  operating  a  machine 
known  as  a  "jointer,"  some  seven  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  set 
at  an  elevation  above  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  defendant's  place 
of  business.  This  machine  contained  knives  projecting  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  table,  and  revolving  when  in  operation  towards  the 
workman.  There  was  an  iron  gauge,  six  inches  high,  against  which  was 
pressed  the  wood  sought  to  be  cut,  which  usually  comes  in  pieces  two  feet 
long  and  two  inches  wide.  While  the  knives  were  revolving  the  workman 
used  his  right  hand  to  press  the  wood  towards  them  and  with  his  left  thumb 
pressed  down  upon  the  wood  to  keep  it  steady.  While  so  engaged  the 
wood  suddenly  "  jumped  back,"  as  plaintiff  describes  it,  for  some  reason 
which  no  one  undertakes  to  explain,  and  his  left  hand  fell  in  front  of  the 
knives,  which  cut  off  the  thumb  and  a  portion  of  the  hand.  The  action  is 
brought  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  (Laws  of  1902,  chap.  600),  and 
negligence  is  predicated  upon  the  defendant's  failure  to  guard  the  machine 
as  required  by  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  (General  Laws,  chap.  32  [Laws 
of  1897,  chap.  415],  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1906,  chap.  366),  which,  so  far 
as  it  is  applicable,  reads  as  follows:  "All  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs, 
gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and  machinery,  of  every  description, 
shall  be  properly  guarded."  Evidence  was  Introduced  tending  to  show  that 
similar  machines  used  by  other  employers  were  provided  with  a  guard, 
which  was  set  over  the  knives  in  such  a  way  that  the  hand  of  a  workman 
could  not  possibly  come  into  contact  with  them,  and  that  such  guard  came 
as  part  of  the  original  equipment  of  the  machine.  There  was  also  proof 
that  plaintiff  had  called  the  attention  of  the  defendant's  general  manager 
to  the  absence  of  a  guard  when  the  machine  in  question  was  put  up  some 
eight  Jnonths  before  and  the  manager  said  he  would  make  one  for  use 
thereon.  Plaintiff  some  weeks  later  again  called  attention  to  the  absence 
of  the  guard,  and  said  he  was  afraid  to  work  on  it,  but  the  general  manager 
said  he  would  make  one  when  he  had  time  and  not  to  mind  it,  but  go 
ahead. 
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The  decision  turned  entirely  upon  the  question  of  whether  the 
trial  judge  erred  in  charging  that  "  if  you  find  that  it  was  prac- 
tical for  a  guard  to  be  placed  upon  the  machine,  and  if  the  master 
omitted  to  place  a  guard  there,  that  would  be  negligence,"  and  in 
refusing  to  charge  that  "  if  the  master,  in  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care,  could  not  have  foreseen  the  accident  would  have 
occurred  in  the  manner  described  by  the  plaintiff,  then  there  was 
no  duty  on  his  part  to  guard  the  machine."  Three  of  the  five 
judges  in  the  First  Department  of  the  Appellate  Division  held 
that  the  trial  judge  erred  in  these  charges,  the  more  significant 
portions  of  the  prevailing  opinion  by  Justice  Dowling  being  as 
follows : 

We  are  referred  to  no  case  holding  that  the  failure  to  perform  an  act 
required  by  the  Labor  Law  constitutes  negligence  per  ae,  so  as  to  leave 
no  question  on  that  phase  of  the  case  for  the  jury.  All  the  cases  hold,  by 
analogy  with  those  where  a  violation  of  a  municipal  ordinance  was  involved, 
that  the  violation  of  a  duty  imposed  by  statute  or  ordinance,  where  no 
right  of  action  is  in  terms  created,  is  some  evidence  of  negligence  and  raises 
at  most  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  but  is  not  necessarily  negligent. 
Knupfle  v.  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  84  N.  Y.  488;  McGraih  v.  2V^.  Y.  C.  d 
H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  63  N.  Y.  522;  McRickard  V.  Flint,  114  N.  Y.  222;  Marino 
v.  Lehmaier,  173  N.  Y.  630;  Kieman  v.  Eidlitz.  109  App.  Div.  726.  In  the 
case  at  bar  the  machinery  was  not  entirely  unguarded,  only  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  of  the  knives  projected  above  the  table,  the  rest  being  guarded  by 
the  table  itself.  The  duty  to  guard  imposed  by  the  statute  depended  upon 
two  considerations:  First.  Was  it  practicable  to  guard?  Second.  Could 
danger  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  to  the  workman?  As  the  rule  is 
laid  down  in  Scott  v.  International  Paper  Co.  (204  N.  Y.  49)*:  "Where  it 
is  practicable  to  guard  a  machine,  and  danger  from  its  remaining  unguarded 
should  be  reasonably  anticipated,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  quoted  [Labor 
Law,  §  81]  are  mandatory."  In  the  case  at  bar,  as  to  the  first  essential 
element  to  make  the  statute  applicable  there  was  evidence  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  placing  a  guard  on  this  machine;  this  evidence  was  not  con- 
troverted. When  the  court  charged  the  jury  therefore,  that  if  "  it  was 
practical  for  a  guard  to  be  placed  upon  the  machine,  and  if  the  master 
omitted  to  place  a  guard  there,  that  would  be  negligence,"  that  was  practi- 
cally a  direction  of  a  verdict  against  plaintiff,  and  nothing  remained  save 
to   assess  the  damages. 

The  learned  court  failed  to  charge  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the 
second  element,  viz.:  A  reasonable  anticipation  of  danger.  As  was  said  in 
Valentino  v.  Oarvin  Machine  Co.  (139  App.  Div.  139):  "A  master  is  not 
bound  under  all  circumstances  to  guard  all  of  the  machines  in  his  factory. 
Some  force  must  be  given  to  the  word  *  properly,'  and  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing   must    to    some    extent    be    determined    by    the    probable    dangers    from 


•See  March   Bulletin    (1912),   p.   46. 
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exposure,  id  lens  Falls  P,  C,  Co.  v.  Travelers^  Ins,  Co.,  162  N.  Y.  399; 
Dillon  V.  Aational  Coal  Tar  Co.,  181  N.  Y.  215.)  "  Applying  the  rule  uni- 
formly laid  down  in  all  these  cases  it  follows  that  the  employer  is  bound  to 
guard  machinery  under  the  requirements  of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  if  It 
is  practicable  so  to  do,  and  if  danger  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  itn 
remaining  unguarded.  When  the  duty  to  guard  exists  the  failure  to  guard 
furnishes  evidence  of  negligence  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  jury  with 
the  other  evidence  in  the  case,  but  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  constitute 
negligence  per  ae. 

Two  of  the  judges,  however  (Justices  Miller  and  Laiighlin), 
dissented  on  grounds  thus  set  forth,  in  part,  by  Justice  Miller : 

The  danger  was  so  obvious  that  but  for  the  statute  (Employers'  Liability 
Act  •  ♦  ♦)  the  servant  would  be  held  as  matter  of  law  to  have  assumed 
the  risk.  (See  Proctor  v.  Rockville  Centre  Milling  d  Const.  Co.,  141  App. 
Div.  900.)  I  am  unable  to  perceive,  therefore,  how  there  was  any  question 
of  fact  as  to  whether  the  master  should  have  anticipated  the  danger.  The 
case  is  not  like  those  in  which  the  piece  of  machinery  is  so  located  as  to  be 
removed  from  danger  to  employees,  e.  g.,  a  set  screw  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  above  the  floor  {Olena  Falls  P.  C.  Co.  v.  Travelers*  Ins.  Co., 
162  N.  Y.  399),  or  a  printing  press  protected  by  a  heavy  iron  frame 
{Kimmerle  v.  Carey  Printing  Co.,  144  App.  Div.  714).  The  danger  was 
obvious  as  a  matter  of  law  •  •  *.  The  only  question,  therefore,  on  that 
branch  of  the  case  was  whether  it  was  practicable  to  guard  the  projecting 
knives,   and  that  was  submitted   to   the  jury. 

Moreover,  the  burden  was  on  the  defendant  to  show  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  guard  the  machine  or  that  its  location  removed  it  from  danger 
(Scott  V.  International  Paper  Co.,  204  N.  Y.  49),  and  it  offered  no  evidence 
on  the  subject.  ♦  •  •  Within  the  Scott  case,  therefore,  the  machine  was 
presumptively  maintained  contrary  to  the  statute^  and  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  evidence  in  the  record  to  rebut  that  presumption.  There  was 
evidence  that  it  was  practicable  to  guard  the  projecting  part  of  the  knives, 
which,  I  think,  any  one  who  had  ever  seen  such  a  machine  could  determine 
from  a  mere  description  of  it.  We  have  then  the  case  of  a  mandatory  duty, 
imposed  for  the  benefit  of  plaintiff,  which  the  defendant  violated  to  the 
plaintiff's  injury. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  determining  question  in  this  case  was 
whether  danger  could  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  the  absence  of 
a  guard,  such  guard  having  been  shown  to  be  practicable.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  best  evidence  of 
(ianger  in  such  a  case  would  be  proof  that  employees  are  injured 
on  such  machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  frequency  of  accidents 
on  them  is  notorious,  and  more  specific  evidence  may  be  seen  in 
the  statistics  of  accidents  published  quarterly  and  annually  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  years.  Thus  the  regular  statistics  of 
accidents  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  Department  (June,  p.  238) 
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show  that  during  January,  February  and  March  of  this  year  76 
factory  employees,  equivalent  to  one  every  working  day,  were 
injured  on  wood  planers  and  jointers  and  that  in  22,  or  nearly 
one-third,  of  the  cases  the  injury  was  so  severe  as  to  involve  the 
complete  severance  of  a  member,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  Oelder  v.  IntemaMonal  Ore  Treating  Co.,  150 
App.  Div.  184. 

Unguarded  Vat.  Plaintiff,  employed  in  defendant's  glue 
factory,  fell  into  a  boiling  vat  while  stirring  its  contents  with  a 
pole.  A  jury  awarded  a  verdict  for  $15,000  damages,  from 
which  defendant  took  aii  appeal  to  the  Second  Appellate  Depart- 
ment where  the  judgment  was  reversed,  one  justice  dissenting,  and 
a  new  trial  granted.  Violation  was  charged  of  section  81  of 
the  Labor  Law,  which  requires  that  '*A11  vats,  pans,  *  *  * 
of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded."  It  appeared  on 
the  trial  that  defendant  had  supplied  guards  for  the  vats,  that 
such  guards  were  in  the  room  and  that  one  at  least  was  in  place 
and  came  to  the  attention  of  plaintiff  before  he  began  work,  but 
that  the  guard  for  the  vat  at  which  the  injury  occurred  had  been 
removed.  The  court  held  that  plaintiff,  knowing  that  the  guard 
rails  were  not  in  position  yet  continued  to  work,  waived  the 
benefit  of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  and  assumed  the  risk. 

"  The  requirement  of  this  statute  for  a  railing  in  position  is 
in  addition  to  the  common-law  duties  of  the  master,  but  the  servant 
has  a  perfect  right,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  facts, 
to  waive  this  additional  protection,  and,  under  the  circumstances 
disclosed  by  the  evidence  in  this  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  statute  was  waived  and  that  the  plaintiff,  having  established 
no  possible  cause  of  action  outside  of  the  statute,  is  not  entitled 
to  recover."  Rossiter  v.  Cooper's  Olue  Factory,  149  App. 
Div.  752. 

Unsafe  Scaffold  (§  18  of  Labor  Law). 
Liability  of  Sub-contractor  for  Scaffold  Furnished  by  General 
Contractor,  Plaintiff  was  employed  by  one  Fischer,  a  sub-con- 
tractor for  the  iron  work  on  a  building  in  process  of  erection. 
One  Kennedy  was  the  general  contractor,  and  had  furnished  a 
scaffold,  which  was  used  in  common  by  the  employees  of  Kennedy 
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and  Fischer.     Plaintiff  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  injured 

by  reason  of  negligent  construction  of  the  scaffold.     Action  was 

brought  against  Kennedy,  charging  violation  of  section  18  of  the 

Labor   Law.      Subsequently,   the   action   against  Kennedy   was 

dropped  and  the  complaint  amended  by  substituting  Fischer  as 

defendant.     On  trial,  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict  against  Fischer. 

from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Second  Appellate  Division, 

where,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two,  the  judgment  was  reversed  and 

a  new  trial  ordered,  the  majority  holding  that  a  sub-contractor 

is  not  liable  to  his  employees  for  scaffolds  furnished  by  a  general 

contractor  for  the  use  of  the  latter's  employees  engaged  on  work 

of  a  similar  nature.     The  pertinent  part  of  the  court's  decision 

follows : 

The  evidence  is  undisputed  that  this  runway  was  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  Kennedy  or  his  employees,  and  that  it  was  used  in  common  by  the 
employees  of  Kennedy  and  of  Fischer,  and  the  broad  question  upon  this 
appeal  is  whether  the  defendant  Fischer  is  to  be  charged  with  responsibility, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  IS  of  the  Labor  Law.  (See  Gen.  Laws, 
chap.  32  [Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415],  §  18;  now  Consol.  Laws,  chap.  31  [Laws 
of  1909,  chap.  36],  §  18,  as  since  amd.  by  Laws  of  1911,  chap.  693.)  We 
are  admonished  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  in  the  construction  of  this  act 
we  are  to  **  endeavor  to  ascertain  its  fair  and  reasonable  meaning,  avoiding 
a  construction  which  either  extends  or  limits  its  provisions  beyond  that 
which  was  evidently  intended."  {Schapp  v.  Bloomer,  181  N.  Y.  125,  128.) 
We  must  examine  the  language,  therefore,  and  determine  whether  a  sub- 
contractor, doing  no  act  in  reference  to  the  furnishing  of  materials  or  the 
construction  of  a  scaffolding,  but  who  merely  sends  his  employees  to  a 
building  to  do  certain  work,  and  they  make  use  of  the  structures  erected 
by  the  general  contractor  for  the  use  of  his  employees  in  work  of  a  like 
general  nature,  is  liable  under  this  section  of  the  Labor  Law  if  such  scaffold- 
ing falls  and  results  in  injury  to  his  employees.  It  has  been  generally 
understood  that  the  primary  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  charge  the  master, 
who  already  owed  the  duty  of  furnishing  reasonably  safe  materials  and 
appliances,  with  the  additional  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  scaffolding 
used  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  buildings,  was  properly  constructed. 
In  other  words,  the  scaffolding  was  taken  out  of  the  class  of  implements 
and  appliances,  and  placed  in  that  of  a  place  in  which  to  perform  the  labor, 
extending  the  rule  from  that  of  reasonable  care  to  one  which  shall  "give 
proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  «»mployed  or  engaged." 
It  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Tx^gislature  to  require  that 
every  sub-contractor  must,  at  his  peril,  construct  a  scaffolding  for  each  new 
group  of  men  who  should  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  building, 
where  such  scaffoldings  already  existed,  and  where  it  was  in  actual  use  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  construction.  It  does  not  require  any  one  to 
build  scaffoldings,  it  simply  provides  that  "a  person  employing  or  directing 
another   to  perform  labor  of   any   kind   in  the  erection,   *   *    *  of  a  house, 
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building  or  structure  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished 
or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  lad- 
ders or  other  mechanical  contrivances  which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  im- 
proper, and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated  as  to  give 
proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or  engaged." 
(Labor  Law,  §   18.)     The  duty  is  placed  upon  the  one  who  is  called  upon 
to    furnish    the    scaffolding,    hoist,    stays,    ladders,    etc.,    to    furnish    the 
proper    materials    and    to    see    to    it    that    they    are    constructed    in    sucli 
a    manner    "as    to    give    proper    protection    to    the    life    and    limb    of    a 
person    so    employed    or    engaged."       Undoubtedly    this    language    is    broad 
enough  so  that  if  it  became  necessary  for  the  sub-contractor  to  construct 
scaffolds,  he  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  complying  with  this  statute, 
but  where  the  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  being  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  general  contractor,  who  has  assumed  the  work 
of  constructing  the  scaffolding,  it  cannot  be  that  one  who  has  neither  fur- 
nished materials  nor  taken  part  in  the  construction  can  be  held  to  be  liable 
for  a  defect  which  results  in  an  injury  to  his  employee.     The  statute  says 
he  "  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the 
performance  of  such  labor,  scaffolding     •     »     •     which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable 
or  improper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated  as  to 
give   proper  protection   to   the   life   and   limb   of   a   person   so   employed   or 
engaged,"  and  he  has  not  done  any  of  these  things.     The  sub-contractor,  in 
the  practical  performance  of  his  work,  must  be  presumed  to  contract  with 
reference  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  his  trade  or  occupation;  to  contract 
upon  the  basis  of  the  presumption  that  all  men  will  do  their  duty  toward 
him  and  all  other  men.     Starting  from  this  standpoint,  he  has  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  platforms  or  scaffoldings  which  have  been  constructed,  and 
which  are  in  common  use  when  he  or  his  servants  come  upon  the  work,  have 
been  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  law;   that  the  place  provided 
by   the   general    contractor   for   the   performance    of   the    work,   which   now 
includes  the  proper  construction  of  the  scaffoldings,  etc.,  complies  with  the 
degn*6e  of  safety  provided  by  law.    That  is,  in  law,  the  contract  which  the 
general  contractor  or  "a  person  employing  or  directing  another  to  perform 
labor,"  etc.,  entered  into  with  the  sub-contractor  or  other  person  "employed 
or  engaged  "  in  such  labor,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  sub-contractor 
owes  no  duty  to  his  employees  in   reference  to  the  scaffoldings  which   are 
erected  and  maintained  by  the  owner  or  general  contractor  in  the  general 
work  of  construction.     It  is  enough  if  we  hold  the  sub-contractor  liable  for 
his  own  neglect  in  the  erection  of  these  scaffoldings,  etc.,  where  he  is  called 
upon   to   construct  them   in   the   fulfillment   of   his   contract.     There   is   no 
presumption  that  the  sub-contractor  was  obliged  to  construct  a  scaffolding 
in   this  particular  case.     It  is  far  more  likely  that  he  made  his  contract 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  general  contractor,   in  the  laying  of 
the  brick  walls,   etc.,  would   construct  the   necessary   scaffolding,   and   that 
the  ironwork  would  follow  this  up  and  be  done  in  the  place  furnished  by 
the  general  contractor  for  the  performance  of  the  work  of  the  sub-contractor. 
If  this  was  the  case,  then  the  general  contractor  owed  the  duty  to  the  sub- 
contractor and  his  servants  to  furnish  a  proper  place  for  the  performance  of 
this  work,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  general  contractor  to  meet  the 
requirements   of   the   statute   was   not   negligence   on   the   part   of   the   sub- 
contractor, and  the  case  was  sent  to  the  jury  upon   an   erroneous   theory. 
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This  was  the  view  of  the  law  taken  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Quigley 
V.  Thatcher  (144  App.  Div.  710),  where  a  recovery  against  the  general  con- 
tractor by  an  employee  of  a  sub-contractor  was  sustained,  and  although 
the  exact  question  here  presented  was  not  determined,  we  see  no  reason  to 
hold  the  sub-contractor  liable  as  a  joint  feasor  where  he  has  not  furnished 
or  erected  a  scaffolding,  and  where  the  injury  complained  of  is  the  result 
of  the  act  of  the  general  contractor  in  not  furnishing  a  proper  place,  under 
the  statute,  for  the  performance  of  the  labor  assigned  to  the  serrant  of  the 
sub-contractor. 

In  Dougherty  v.  Weeks  d  Son  (126  App.  Div.  786,  789)  the  court  says: 
"  Wliile  evidence  was  excluded  when  first  offered  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  custom  by  which  the  general  contractor  was  to  furnish  ladders,  no  proof 
of  custom  is  necessary  to  show  that  when  a  contractor  is  engaged  in  erecting 
a  building  and  has  put  up  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  different  floors 
and  employs  a  sub-contractor  to  do  some  particular  work  in  that  building, 
like  plumbing,  that  he  invites  him  to  make  use  of  the  appliances  which  he 
has  furnished  necessary  to  get  to  the  place  to  do  his  work.**  (See  Duffy  v. 
Williams,  71  App.  Div.  110.) 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  whoever  assumes  the  duty  of  constructing  the 
scaffolding  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  construction  of  the  building  must, 
under  the  statute,  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  materials  and  con- 
struction, so  long  as  they  are  maintained  for  that  purpose,  and  that  any 
one  lawfully  at  work  in  such  construction  must  look  to  the  person  who 
furnished  the  materials  or  who  had  charge  of  the  construction  for  any 
liability  under  the  act.  Certainly  one  who  did  not  furnish  materials,  or 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  construction,  cannot  be  held  to  answer  for 
the  conduct  of  one  who  did  these  things,  so  long  as  the  latter  maintains 
such  structures  and  permits  of  their  use  under  an  expressed  or  implied 
invitation  to  do  so. 

Jenks,  P.  J.,  and  Hirschberg,  J.,  concurred;  Burr  and  Rich,  JJ.,  dissented 
on  the  ground  that  if  a  master  permits  his  employee  to  make  use  of  a 
scaffold  constructed  by  another,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  saf? 
for  the  purpose  for  which  he  permits  it  to  be  used.  Bohnhoff  v.  Fischer, 
149  App.  Div.  747. 

Other  Cases-f 
Collapse  of  Chimney;  Res  Ipsa  Loquitur.  Plaintiff  was  killcil 
due  to  the  collapse  of  a  chimney  which  he  was  engaged  in  finish- 
ing as  an  employee  of  defendant,  an  independent  contractor.  The 
falling  chimney  carried  with  it  the  scaffold  upon  which  the 
deceased  was  at  work  and  threw  him  to  the  ground  fifty  feet 
helow.  In  an  action  for  damages,  a  verdict  was  rendered  for 
plaintiff,  from  which  defendant  appealed  to  the  Third  Appellate 
Department  where  the  judgment  was  upheld  by  a  divided  court. 
The  case  was  then  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  reversed 
the  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 


tAIl  Court  of  Appeals  casos  under  this  head  are  reported,  but  only  selected  cases 
from  lower  courts. 
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The  unanimous  reversal  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  due  to 

the  fact  that  in  the  original  trial  the  presiding  justice  submitted 

the  case  to  the  jury  on  the  distinct  instruction  "  that  the  thing 

speaks  for  itself,"  or  the  rule  of  res  ipsa  loquitur,  and  "  calls  upon 

the  defendant  to  make  an  explanation  if  it  can."    In  discussing 

the  rule  of  res  ipsa  loquitur  as  applied  to  the  case  in  hand,  the 

court  said: 

The  chimney  which  collapsed  was  part  of  a  building  which  the  defendant, 
as  contractor,  was  erecting  in  accordance  with  plans  made  by  architects 
who  were  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  premises.  If  it  be  assumed  tliat 
the  plan  relating  to  this  chimney  was  defective,  and  that  the  chimney  col- 
lapsed solely  because  of  the  defects  in  the  plan,  the  mere  happening  of  the 
accident  proves  no  negligence  against  the  defendant.  The  fall  of  the  chimney 
in  these  circumstances  may  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
architects,  but  it  cannot  support  a  charge  of  negligence  against  the  defendant, 
unless  supplemented  by  proof  showing  that  the  plan  was  so  obviously  defec- 
tive that  a  contractor  of  average  skill  and  ordinary  prudence  would  not 
have  attempted  the  construction  according  to  the  plan.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  rule  of  rea  ipsa  loquitur  has  no  application,  for  the  thing  speaks 
not  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  but  of  negligence  which  may  be 
imputable  to  some  one  else.  Very  aptly  have  Shearman  and  Redfield  stated 
the  principle  upon  which  the  rule  is  founded:  "It  is  not  that,  in  any  case, 
negligence  can  be  assumed  from  the  mere  fact  of  an  accident  and  an  injury ; 
but  in  these  cases  the  surrounding  circumstances  which  are  necessarily 
brought  into  view  by  showing  how  the  accident  occurred,  contain,  without 
further  proof,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  defendant's  duty  and  his  neglect 
to  perform  it.  The  fact  of  the  casualty  and  the  attendant  circumstances 
may  themselves  furnish  all  the  proof  of  negligence  that  the  injured  person 
is  able  to  offer,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  offer."  (Shearm.  &  Redf.  on  Neg. 
[4th  ed.]  §  59.)  The  force  and  correctness  of  these  observations  are  very 
clearly  brought  out  by  Judge  Oullen  in  an  illustration  suggested  by  him 
in  Oriffen  v.  MarUce  (166  N.  Y.  188,  193),  where  he  said:  "It  is  not  the 
injury,  but  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  injury,  that  justify  the 
application  of  the  maxim  and  the  inference  of  negligence.  If  a  passenger 
in  a  car  is  injured  by  striking  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  that  of  itself 
authorizes  no  inference  of  negligence.  If  it  be  shown,  however,  that  he  was 
precipitated  against  the  seat  by  reason  of  the  train  coming  in  collision  with 
another  train  or  In  consequence  of  the  car  being  derailed,  the  presumption 
of  negligence  arises."  And  so,  in  the  case  at  bar,  if  the  attendant  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  inference  either  that  there  was  some 
defect  in  the  workmanship  or  material  furnished  for  this  chimney  by  the 
defendant,  or  that  the  plan  of  construction  was  so  obviously  faulty  as  to 
put  a  careful  and  competent  contractor  upon  inquiry,  the  mere  happening 
of  the  accident  would  be  enough  to  put  upon  the  defendant  the  duty  of 
explanation,  or  the  burden  of  liability  in  the  event  of  failure  to  explain. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  defendant's  workmanship  and  materials  were 
above  criticism,  and  the  jury  were  so  instructed.     So  far  as  is  known  the 
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work  was  done  without  deviating  from  the  plans  which  had  been  drawn  by 
competent  architects  for  the  owner.  In  these  circumstances  the  mere  hap- 
pening of  the  accident  raised  no  presumption  of  negligence  against  the 
defendant,  for  it  proved  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  some  one,  presumably 
the  architects,  had  blundered.  There  were  two  actors,  the  architects  and 
the  contractor,  and  the  accident  may  have  been  due  wholly  to  the  negligence 
of  the  former.  In  such  a  case  res  ipsa  loquitur  is  inapplicable  {Loudoun 
V.  Eighth  Ave.  R.  R.  Co.,  162  N.  Y.  380,  385),  for  the  accident  does  not 
identify  the  wrongdoer.  {Wolf  v.  Am,  Tract,  8oc.,  164  N.  Y.  30.)  If  causes 
other  than  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  might  have  produced  the  accident, 
the  plaintiffs  were  bound  to  exclude  the  operation  of  such  causes  by  a  fair 
preponderance  of  the  evidence.  {Wadaworth  v.  Boston  El.  Ry.  Co,y  182 
Mass.  672.)  When  either  one  of  two  persons,  wholly  independent  of  each 
other,  may  be  responsible  for  an  injury,  the  case  is  one  for  affirmative  proof 
and  not  for  presumption.  {Harrison  v.  Sutter  Street  Ry.  Co.,  134  Cal.  549.) 
There  are  other  questions  in  this  case,  but  the  only  one  which  we  consider 
and  decide  arises  upon  the  appellant's  exception  to  that  portion  of  the  charge 
submitting  the  case  to  the  jury  under  the  rule  of  res  ipsa  loquitur.  That 
exception  we  regard  as  fatal  to  the  validity  of  this  judgment,  and,  therefore, 
it  must  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted,  with  costs  to  abide  the  event. 
{Bardie  v.  Boland  Co.,  205  N.  Y.  336.) 

Setting  Aside  of  Verdict  on  Third  Trial.  Plaintiff's  intestate 
was  killed  in  1908  while  in  employ  of  defendant.  The  accident 
occurred  while  plaintiff's  intestate  was  in  the  pit  of  an  elevator 
and  was  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  counter-weights  as  the 
elevator  ascended.  The  action  for  damages  was  based  on  negli- 
gence of  defendant  at  common  law.  Verdict  for  plaintiff  was 
rendered  but  was  set  aside  by  the  court.  The  same  was  true  at  a 
second  trial.  On  the  third  trial,  the  presiding  justice  refused  to 
set  aside  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment 
of  the  jury  should  not  again  be  interfered  with  upon  disputed 
questions  of  fact.  The  First  Appellate  Department  affirmed  the 
verdict  for  plaintiff,  Justice  Laughlin  dissenting.  The  Court 
of  Appeals,  however,  reversed  the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new 
trial,  holding  that,  as  the  action  was  at  common  law  and  the 
evidence  failed  to  prove  that  decedent  was  free  from  contributory 
negligence,  the  verdict  shouldhave  been  set  aside.  Quick  v. 
American  Can  Co.,  205  K  Y.  330. 

Flying  Particles  from  Tools;  Competence  of  Fellow  Servani. 
The  following  case  is  of  interest  as  throwing  light  upon  tlu* 
law  of  liability  in  connection  with  the  numerous  injuries  to  eyes 
from  flying  particles  thrown  off  from  tools.     The  circumstances 
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of  the  case  seem  fairly  tragic  in  view  of  the  fact  that  apparently 

the  simple  wearing  of  goggles,  as  is  now  the  practice  in  some 

establishments  where  such  work  is  done,  would  have  been  quite 

effective  for  prevention.     The  court's  opinion  in  full  (one  out 

of  four  justices  dissenting)  was  as  follows: 

A  particle  of  steel,  the  size  of  which  was  from  a  pinhead  to  a  grain  of 
rice,  was  taken  from  the  plaintiff's  right  eye,  but  the  sight  was  destroyed. 
At  an  earlier  time  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  had  been  destroyed  by  a  piece 
of  flying  steel.  So  the  man  was  blind.  The  plaintiff  charged  that  the  piece 
that  entered  his  right  eye  was  allowed  to  do  so  through  the  incompetency 
of  a  fellow-servant,  one  Tierney.  Plaintiff,  an  experienced  man  in  defendant's 
service,  while  chipping  and  caulking  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  some  seven  feet 
below,  saw  Tierney  holding  a  chisel  for  clipping  bolts  in  the  hatch,  and  at 
the  instant  received  a  particle  of  steel  in  his  eye.  Tierney  manipulated  the 
chisel  while  one  Eggleston,  since  deceased,  was  striking  it.  The  latter  was 
skillful;  the  absence  of  his  working  companion  made  a  substitution  neces- 
sary, and  he  asked  the  foreman  for  Tierney,  saying:  "He  is  better  than 
half  the  riveters  around  here;  give  me  him."  So  he  was  assigned.  The 
foreman  had  not  given  him  such  work  before,  but  had  seen  him  riveting. 
This  shows  that  Tierney's  fellow-servant,  himself  capable,  regarded  Tierney 
as  competent  to  hold  and  adjust  the  chisel  while  he  used  the  hammer,  and 
the  foreman  was  justified  in  relying  upon  the  information  and  approbation. 
The  foreman  did  not  indicate  whether  Tierney  should  strike  or  hold,  but 
assigned  him  to  drive  rivets.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  men  come  to  the 
duty  of  clipping  by  stages,  doing  a  little  work  here  and  there  as  opportunity 
offers,  and  so  due  skill  is  obtained.  The  record  is  very  scant  in  its  history 
of  Tierney*s  work  at  driving.  He  testified  that  he  "  drove  rivets  all  day, 
down  there,  *  *  *  a  week  or  so  before  the  accident."  He  was  hired  as  a 
heater  boy,  and  was  not  a  riveter.  He  says :  "  I  take  every  chance  I  can, 
every  bit  of  driving.  I  followed  it  up  to  a  certain  extent."  A  witness 
for  plaintiff  testified  that  Tierney's  work  was  heating  rivets,  and  spoke  of 
his  energy  in  availing  himself  of  a  chance  to  rivet;  that  he  could  chip  and 
drive,  although  he  never  saw  him  chip,  while  one  Duffy  stated  that  Tierney 
was  not  competent  to  chip  rivets.  He  was  at  the  time  about  twenty  and 
a  half  years  of  age  and  had  been  with  the  defendant  several  years.  The 
plaintiff  testified  that  the  skilled  riveter  holding  a  chisel  in  one  hand  and 
a  hammer  in  the  other,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  manner  of  working, 
would  so  deftly  intercept  the  clippings  with  his  hammer  as  to  prevent  a 
chip  of  the  least  size  from  flying;  but  his  witnesses,  while  commending  the 
general  efRcacy  of  the  intercepting  hammer,  concede  the  inability  of  the 
skilled  holder  of  the  chisel  to  prevent  the  escape  of  some  chippings.  From 
the  evidence  it  appears  that  no  skill  would  prevent  so  small  a  particle 
flying  from  the  chisel,  however  skillful  the  handling  of  the  hammer.  The 
plaintiff  also  claimed,  and  aided  the  contention  with  the  evidence,  that  the 
chisel  could  be  so  held  as  to  turn  the  chippings  or  shavings  in  whatever 
direction  the  operator  would,  and  consequently  away  from  neighboring  work- 
men. This  statement  within  limits  seems  reasonable,  as  does  that  of  another 
witness,  that  the  blow  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  chip  as  the 
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work  progreBseB.  But  Eggleston  was  striking  the  blow,  and  so  far  as 
appears  the  fault  may  have  been  with  him,  if  there  was  fault.  But  in 
view  of  the  evidence  that  the  operator  with  the  chisel  and  hammer  may  not 
always  prevent  the  escape  of  flying  pieces  of  steel,  the  flying  of  a  particle 
like  that  of  a  grain  of  rice  would  not  indicate  negligence  or  incompetency. 
In  any  case,  the  foreman  could  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  negligence  in  allow- 
ing Eggleston  to  use  Tierney  as  his  co-worker,  because  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  escape  of  so  small  a  particle  was  due  to  any  incompetency  of 
Tierney.  The  trial  justice  also  considered  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  particle  came  from  the  rivet  on  which  Tierney  was  working. 
There  are  two  items  of  evidence  to  consider  in  this  regard,  (1)  the  plaintiff's 
evidence,  (2)  the  opportunity  for  it  to  come  from  another  source.  Plaintiff 
testified  that  the  chip  hit  him  as  he  was  looking  up  at  Tierney,  who  was 
about  seven  feet  above  him;  that  it  came  from  a  heated  rivet.  But  he  later 
stated  that  he  did  not  see  it  start  or  on  its  course,  but  followed  this  by 
saying  that  he  saw  from  where  it  started,  but  not  on  the  way;  but  his 
evidence  shows  that  he  was  not  giving  minute  attention  to  the  riveters,  and 
the  statement  that  he  saw  where  the  particle  came  from  must  be  taken  as 
an  inference  on  his  part  that  it  did  come  from  the  place,  because  he  felt 
it  as  he  was  looking  and  because,  in  his  judgment,  there  was  ho  one  so 
placed  as  to  cause  it  to  go  in  his  direction,  as  others  were  outside  the  hatch. 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  evidence  does  not  indicate  sufficiently  that  the 
particle  came  from  the  Eggleston-Tierney  work,  even  though  the  plaintiff 
did  not  see  it  start,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  tends  to  negative  the  probabil- 
ity of  an  origin  elsewhere.  But  upon  the  ground  that  the  escape  of  the 
particle  indicates  neither  negligence  nor  incompetence  on  the  part  of  Tierney, 
and  that  the  foreman  used  reasonable  care  in  designating  him  to  the  work 
upon  the  request  and  recommendation  of  Eggleston,  I  conclude  that  the 
judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs.  {0' Motley  v.  Morse  Dry  Dock  d 
Repair  Co.,  149  App.  Div.  788.) 

''Skids''  Are  Not  "Ways."  In  the  June,  1911,  Bulletin 
(p.  282)  was  noted  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  holding  that "  skids  "  consisting  of  planks  fastened 
by  crosspieces  placed  between  a  car  and  the  platfonn  of  a  ware- 
house for  unloading  merchandise,  are  not  "ways"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Law.  This  position  has  been 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same  case.  Following 
is  the  significant  part  of  the  opinion  on  this  point : 

Within  our  decision  in  the  case  of  Nappa  v.  Erie  R,  R.  Co.  (195  N.  Y. 
176)  I  think  that  the  skids  did  not  constitute  a  way  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  It  is  true  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
appliances  in  the  Nappa  case  and  the  appliances  here  in  the  fact  that  the 
workmen  passed  and  repassed  over  this  skid,  whereas  the  running  board  in 
the  Nappa  case  was  merely  used  for  rolling  barrels  over.  Nevertheless  this 
skid  was  a  temporary  structure  which  had  to  be  put  together  whenever  used 
and  was  removed  from  place  to  place  as  the  business  required.  It  was  no 
more  a  way  than  a  movable  ladder.     Much  depends  upon  the  fixity  of  a 
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structure  in  determining  whether  it  is  a  way  or  not;  thus  a  ladder  which 
is  merely  an  appliance  when  loose  and  movable  would  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  way  if  permanently  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  building  and  used  by  the 
employees  to  go  up  and  down.  {Heiaer  v.  Citwinnaii  Abattoir  Co,,  205 
N.  Y.  379.) 

Blasting;  Signals.  PlaintiiFs  intestate,  while  in  defendant's 
employ,  died  from  injuries  received  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite 
used  in  rock  excavation.  Plaintiff  brought  action  for  damages 
charging  that  defendant  was  negligent  in  that  it  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  system  to  give  warning  to  its  employees  that  a 
blast  was  about  to  be  fired.  A  jury  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of 
$1,000  for  plaintiff  from  which  defendant  appealed.  The  Fourth 
Appellate  Department  unanimously  reversed  this  judgment  and 
ordered  a  new  trial  holding  that,  although  the  jury  were  justified 
in  finding  defendant  negligent  as  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
signals,  it  was  reversible  error  to  permit  plaintiff  to  prove,  as  he 
was  allowed  to  prove  in  the  jury  trial,  that  after  the  acgident  a 
safer  signal  system  had  been  employed.  The  court  said  on  this 
point  : 

Evidence  of  alterations,  repairs  or  improvements  made  by  defendant  after 
an  accident  is  usually  incompetent  either  to  show  defective  conditions  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  or  for  other  purposes.  {Corcoran  v.  Village  of 
Peekskill,  108  N.  Y.  161;  Oetty  v.  Toum  of  Hamlin,  127  N.  Y.  636;  Young 
v.  Mason  Stable  Co,,  Ltd,,  96  App.  Div.  305,  310.)  The  apparent  reason  why 
such  evidence  is  both  incompetent  and  prejudicial  is  thus  stated  by  O'Brien,  J., 
in  Clapper  v.  Toum  of  Waterford  (131  N,  Y.  382,  390)  :  "Upon  whatever 
pretence  such  evidence  is  put  into  the  case  it  is  generally  used  to  mislead 
the  jury.  It  is  sometimes  accepted  by  them  as  an  admission  of  negligence, 
and  its  natural  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to  influence  them  in  that  direction. 
Whether  the  defendant  was  negligent  was  a  question  to  be  decided  upon  the 
facts  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  anything  that  was  done 
by  the  commissioner  afterward  could  have  no  legitimate  bearing  on  that 
question,  and  since  this  action  now  lies  against  the  town  such  testimony 
should  be  excluded."  (See,  also,  8  Encyc.  Ev.  914-r918.)  Evidence  of  a  sub- 
sequent change  in  the  system  or  method  of  conducting  defendant's  business, 
is  also  incompetent  for  a  like  reason.  {Baird  v.  Daly,  68  N.  Y.  547,  551; 
Motey  V.  Pickle  Marble  d  Granite  Co.,  74  Fed.  Rep.  155,  159;  Southern 
Ry,  Co.  V.  Simpson,  131  Fed.  Rep.  705.)  (lannone  v.  United  Engineering  d 
Construction  Co,,  149  App.  Div.  367.) 

Blasting;  Instruction  as  to  Danger.  PlaintifE  was  severely 
injured  and  almost  blinded  while  engaged  in  blasting  in  defend- 
ant's quarry.  A  jury  awarded  a  verdict  for  $6,000  from  which 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Third  Appellate  Department,  where 
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the  judgment  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted.    The  majority 
opinion  is  given  below. 

The  plaintiff  was  injured  while  blasting  in  defendant's  quarry.  lie 
was  directed  to  make  what  is  termed  an  air  shot,  which  is  made  by  leaving 
an  air  chamber  between  the  powder  and  the  wadding. 

The  negligence  upon  which  the  plaintifif's  recovery  is  predicated  is  lack 
of  instruction  to  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  manner  of  making  such  shot. 

The  recovery  cannot  be  sustained  on  such  ground.  The  plaintiff  himself 
testified  that  he  knew  how  an  air  shot  was  made  and  that  he  was  not 
making  such  a  shot  when  he  was  injured,  but  was  attempting,  without  being 
instructed  so  to  do,  to  make  a  blast  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  He  pre- 
pared and  tired  one  air  shot  which  failed  to  break  the  rock,  and  then  pre- 
pared another  which  also  failed.  Thereupon,  on  his  own  responsibility,  he 
obtained  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  attempted  to  insert  it  in  the  bore.  It 
stuck  in  the  boring,  and  finding  he  could  not  push  it  with  a  wooden  stick, 
he  took  an  iron  bar  and  jammed  the  dynamite  so  hard  that  it  exploded 
and  inflicted  the  injuries  for  which  he  has  recovered. 

The  plaintiff  had  been  about  the  quarry  long  enough  presumably  to  know 
that  hitting  dynamite  confined  in  a  boring  with  an  iron  bar  was  likely  to 
explode  it.  Even  if  he  did  not  know  this  fact,  the  defendant  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  falling  to  instruct  him,  because  the  plaintiff  was  doing  something  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  defendant's 
superintendent,  which  was  that  he  make  an  air  shot  which  was  wholly 
made  with  powder  and  not  with  dynamite. 

The  defendant,  therefore,  was  not  responsible  for  failing  to  instruct  the 
plaintiff  as  to  the  manner  of  making  an  air  shot  because  the  plaintiff 
knew  how  to  make  it.  It  was  not  responsible  for  failing  to  instruct  the 
plaintiff  with  respect  to  the  use  of  dynamite  because  it  gave  him  no  direc- 
tions to  use  dynamite  in  making  the  blast. 

It  follows  that  the  order  and  judgment  must  be  reversed  and  a  new 
trial  granted,  with  costs  to  the  appellant  to  abide  the  event. 

Judge  Belts  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion,  the  significant  pari 
of  which  appears  below. 

Motices  as  required  by  the  Department  of  Labor  were  posted  in  and 
about  the  quarry,  but  the  plaintiff  could  not  read  or  write. 

From  the  testimony  submitted  the  jury  could  have  found,  if  they  believed 
the  plaintiff,  that  he  was  put  at  this  work  of  cleaning  out  this  rubbish 
and  firing  this  hole  after  it  was  driUed  by  Reese  without  warning  as  to 
danger,  and  that  he  was  not  given  any  other  work  to  do,  and  that  he  had  not 
completed  this  work  when  the  accident  happened.  The  tools  which  he  used 
in  this  work  were  the  tools  that  were  there  in  the  quarry  furnished  by 
the  defendant;  the  explosives  that  he  used  were  in  the  pit  furnished  by  the 
defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  had  seen  both  Reese  and  Flarity  use  them,  and 
he  testifies  that  he  did  not  know  that  dynamite  was  any  more  dangerous 
than  powder,  and  that  he  had  never  been  so  told. 

llie  defendant  attempts  to  make  a  point  that  either  Reese  or  plaintiff 
was  only  told  to  "  fire  this  hole,"  not  to  keep  on  firing  it  until  the  rock  was 
broken,  but  of  course  that  is  a  mere  play  upon  words,  as  the  object  in 
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tiring  tiie  hole  at  all  was  to  break  up-  the  bad  rock  so  it  could  be  removed, 
and  get  down  to  the  good  vein  of  slate;  smashing  and  removing  the  bad 
rock  was  the  employment  at  the  time,  not  simply  firing  this  hole  for  pleasure 
or  as  an  experiment. 

Upon  this  evidence  the  judge  sent  the  case  to  the  jury  under  a  very 
careful  charge  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  $6,000  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  injury  which  he  sustained. 

it  was,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  furnish  the  plaintiff  with 
a  reasonably  safe  place  to  do  his  work  and  with  reasonably  proper  tools 
and  appliances  to  do  the  same,  and  to  warn  him  of  unknown  dangers  at- 
tending such  work  not  readily  apparent  to  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  used 
the  tools  and  appliances  that  were  furnished  and  he  says  he  was  following 
out  instructions  and  nobody  appears  to  deny  that  he  was  following  out 
the  instructions  that  he  was  given.  He  claims  that  he  was  put  doing 
new  work  of  blasting  this  kind  of  hole  without  any  instructions  as  to 
its  danger  and  followed  out  the  methods  that  he  had  seen  used. 

Under  the  authority  of  Below  v.  Oil  Wtll  Supply  Co,  (194  N.  Y.  64)  and 
the  case  there  cited,  I  think  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 

It  is  perhaps  a  close  case.  Dillon  was  not  an  intelligent  man,  but  was 
apparently  quite  an  ignorant  man.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was 
telling  an  untruth  or  that  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  unless 
this  court  assumes  as  a  matter  of  law  that  every  person  who  has  ever  seen 
dynamite  used  should  know  that  it  was  dangerous  to  pound  it  with  an 
iron  or  unduly  press  or  confine  it.  I  do  not  think  in  this  case  we  are  au- 
thorized to  make  any  such  holding.  Dillon  v.  Mathews  Slate  Co.,  150  App. 
Div.   1. 

Sudden  Starting  of  Machine.  Plaintiff,  in  employ  of  defend- 
ant, suffered  injury  to  one  finger  so  as  to  require  amputation. 
The  accident  occurred  while  plaintiff  was  acting  as  "  feeder  "  to  a 
printing  press.  He  had  worked  at  the  trade  for  one  and  one-half 
years  but  had  worked  at  the  particular  press  for  ten  minutes  only. 
While  attempting  to  remedy  a  defect  in  type  impression,  the 
press  suddenly  started  from  a  position  of  complete  rest  causing 
the  injury.  On  trial,  the  plaintiff's  complaint  was  dismissed  by 
direction  of  the  court,  from  which  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Second 
Appellate  Department  where  the  judgment  was  reversed  and  a  new 
trial  granted.  The  complaint  was  dismissed  at  the  first  trial  on 
the  theory  that  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  as 
matter  of  law,  in  failing  to  use  a  foot  brake  which  would  have 
made  impossible  the  starting  of  the  press.  This  was  held  to  be 
error  by  the  Appellate  Division  on  the  ground  that  failure  to  use 
the  foot  brake  "  was  not  a  failure  to  use  ordinary  care  but  a 
failure  to  exercise  extraordinary  caution,  and  such  failure  could 
not  amount  to  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter  of  law."    Proof 
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was  offered  that  the  press  could  have  started  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  belt  coming  on  a  ''  tight "  pulley  from  a  "  loose  "  pulley, 
and  that  neither  plaintiff  nor  any  other  employee  shifted  the  belt 
The  only  other  explanation  was  that  certain  "  prongs  "  on  the 
shifting  lever  had  become  loose  and  allowed  the  belt  to  "  joggle  " 
over.  Plaintiff  had  been  working  at  the  press  too  short  a  time  to 
permit  assumption  of  risk  on  his  part,  and  his  case  should  have 
been  submitted  to  the  jury.    Lazarus  v.  Eisler,  150  App.  Div.  853. 

Rule  to  Face  Traffic  on  Railroad  Track.  Plaintiff's  intestate, 
while  engaged  in  inspection  of  defendant's  railroad  track,  in  com- 
pany with  a  fellow-workman,  was  run  down  and  killed  by  a  train, 
no  warning  having  been  given  by  his  fellow-workmen  although  it 
was  the  custom  for  one  man  to  watch  while  the  other  worked. 
Plaintiff  secured  judgment  on  a  verdict  for  $10,000,  which  was 
reversed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Department  on  the  ground  that 
the  fellow-workman  was  not  a  vice-principal  of  defendant  within 
the  meaning  of  section  42a  (now  section  64)  of  the  Railroad  Law.* 
On  retrial,  a  jury  awarded  a  verdict  for  $9,000,  which  was 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  Second  Appellate  Department  on 
the  ground  that  the  jury  were  justified  in  finding  defendant  guilty 
of  n^ligence,  holding  that,  although  both  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man testified  positively  that  a  bell  was  ringing  the  jury  were 
entitled  to  find  otherwise  on  the  negative  testimony  of  nearby  wit- 
nesses. The  court  also  held  that  the  deceased  was  free  from  con- 
tributory negligence,  although  he  had  violated  defendant's  rule  in 
not  facing  towards  the  traflSc  but  was  facing  in  another  direction, 
since  he  had  a  right  to  rely  upon  his  fellow-workman  to  give 
warning.  The  accident  occurred  on  October  20,  1908,  deceased 
being  at  the  time  32  years  old,  married,  in  good  health  and  in 
receipt  of  $75  per  month  wages.  Einize  v.  N.  T.  C.  <6  H.  B. 
7?.  Co.,  149  App.  Div.  217. 


*  Reported  in" June,  1911,  Bulletin,  p.  280. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  UNION  STATISTICS4 

In  the  following  pages  appear  the  latest  statistics  available  con- 
cerning trade  unions  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The 
standing  of  the  several  countries  for  which  any  figures  are  avail- 
able, as  to  trade  union  membership,  is  as  follows : 

Source  of 
ConiCTBT.  Date.  information.        Membership. 

♦Germany Average,  1911 

*Qre«t  Britain  and  Ireland Jan.  1.     1912 

♦Qnited  States 1911 

•France Jan.  1,     1911 

N9W  York March,    191B 

♦Austria 1911 

•Italy 1911 

•Australia 1910 

•The  Netherlands Jan.  1.     1911 

•Canada 1911 

Danmark Jan.  1,     1911 

•Hungary 1910 

Sweden Jan.  1,     1911 

•Switierland 1910 

•New  Zealand 1910 

Norway Jan.  1,     1911 

Finland 1910 

Servia 1910 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 1910 

Bosnia  and  Hersegovina 1910 

The  sources  of  information  for  the  figures  above,  for  the  most 
important  countries,  are  given  in  special  articles  on  following 
pages.  For  all  other  countries  the  figures  are  borrowed  from  the 
report  for  1910  of  the  international  secretary  of  trade  unions 
(Berlin). 

American  Labor  Or^anigations. 

The  membership  of  American  trade  unions,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  international  unions  residing  in  Canada,  at  the  latest  date 
for  which  information  is  available  and  including  those  unions 
only  from  which  actual  returns  were  received,  is  2,282,361.  Ex- 
cluding from  this  number  the  119,435  members  of  international 
unions  residing  in  Canada  *  *  there  is  a  total  of  2,102,926  trade 


Government .... 

3,010,346 

Unions 

..     t2. 162,926 

Government. .  .. 

1,029,238 

497,666 

Unions 

421,905 

Government .... 

219,408 

Government .... 

170,895 

Government. .  .. 

163.689 

Government .... 

133,132 

Unions 

101,663 

Unions 

86.478 

Unions 

85,176 

Unions 

63,863 

Government. .  .. 

67,091 

Unions 

46,397 

Unions 

16,614 

Unions 

7,418 

Unions 

6.606 

Unions 

6,086 

•  See  special  article  on  subsequent  pa^te. 

t  Exclusive  of  membership  in  Cana^  and  including  those  unions  only  from  which  actual 
returns  were  received. 

1  For  earlier  statistics  see  Bulletin  for  March,  1905.  and  those  for  September  of  1900,  1907 
1909.  1910  and  1911. 

••  See  special  article  on  Canada  on  following  page. 
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union  members  in  the  United  States.  The  following  table  gives, 
for  two  consecutive  years,  the  membership  of  those  unions  for 
which  information  is  available : 


Independent  raflway  unions:* 

American  Federation  of  Labor (Average.  1010) . .  1 ,  962 . 1 12  (Average.  1011) . .  1 ,  761 .  835 

Conductors (Jan..  1011)  42,340  (Jan..  1012)  43.627 

Engineers (Jan..  1011)  61.568  (Jan..  1012)  63,812 

Firemen (Jan..  1011)  71.308  (Jan.,  1012)  77.338 

Trainmen (Jan..  1011)  113,871  (Jan..  1012)  119.107 

Other  independent  unions: 

Bricklayers  and  masons (Jan..  1011)  76,500  (Jan..  1012)  75,014 

Western  Federation  of  Miners....           1011  40,063  t  t 

Letter  carriers (Jan..  1011)  26.034  (Jan..  1012)  27,551 

Stationary    Engineers     (National 

Association) (Aug.,  1011)  20,000  (Aug..  1012)  20,000 

Shoe  workers (Jan.,  1011)                8,867  (Jan.,  1012)  15.213 

FUnt  glass  workers (Feb.  1011)                8,806  (June,  1012)  8,743 

Window  glaas  workers (July.  1011)                6,200  (July,  1012)  6.000 

Building  laborers  (Int'l  Union) ...   (Aug..  1011)                 7.010  (Aug.,  1012)  5.780 


Electrical  workers  (dissenting 
branch) 

Government  employees  (Nat'  \ 
League) 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  . . 

Musical  and  Theatrical  Union  .... 

Cloth  weavers  (Nat'l  Fed'n) 

Railroad  station  employees 

Loom  fixers  (Int'l  Union) 

Lace  operatives  (Amalg'd) 

Wool  sorters  and  graders (July. 

Carders  (Amalg'd) 

Window  glass  snappers 

Railroad  signalmen 

Shipwrights,  joiners  and  calkers  . . 

Saw  mill  workers 

Flour  and  cereal  mill  employees . . 

Total 


2,054.758 

2,224.020 

X                      X              (Jan.. 

1012) 

22,000 

X                      X              (Aug.. 

1012) 

8.000 

X                      X              (Jan.. 

1012) 

6.039 

X                    X             (Aug.. 

1012) 

5.000 

X                     X              (Jan.. 

1012) 

5.000 

X                      X              (Jan., 

1012) 

2.850 

X                   X            (July. 

1012) 

1.680 

X                    X             (Jan.. 

1012) 

1.500 

1011)       1.400 

X 

X 

X                    X             (Jan.. 

1012) 

1.350 

X                     X              (Aug.. 

1012) 

1.200 

X                    X             (July. 

1012) 

1.000 

i         i      (Sept.. 

1011) 

003 

i                     i              (Sept.. 

1011) 

600 

S         i      (Sept.. 

1011) 

319 

2,056.158 

2.282.361 

Of  the  above  figures,  those  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  represent  the  average  number  of  members  paying  per 
capita  tax  to  the  Federation;  figures  for  the  railroad  conductors, 
engineers  and  firemen  are  based  on  number  of  members  assessed 


*  Six  unions  of  railroad  employees  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
1010  and  1911.  namelv,  the  car  workers,  switchmen,  telegraphers,  maintenance  of  way  employees, 
railway  clerks  and  railway  carmen. 

t  Affiliated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor  after  1011. 

i  Membership  not  reported. 

i  Affiliated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor  before  1911. 
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for  benefits;  all  other  figures  were  obtained  directly  from  the 
national  secretaries  of  the  unions.  The  combined  membership 
of  those  unions  for  which  inform-ation  is  available  for  two  con- 
secutive years  is  2,054,758  and  2,224,920  respectively,  and  shows 
an  increase  within  the  year  of  8.2  per  cent.,  the  increase  being 
due  mainly  to  the  increase  in  membership  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  of  the  railroad  unions.  To  the  total  of 
2,162,926  trade  union  members  in  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
net  total  obtained  from  the  table  above  after  deducting  the 
119,435  members  residing  in  Canada,  there  ought  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  membership  of  all  unions  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  members  of  the  American 
Federation  not  paying  per  capita  tax  to  the  Federation  on  account 
of  being  on  strike  or  for  other  reasons,  and  the  membership  of  a 
number  of  federations  and  unions  for  which  no  information  could 
be  obtained,  including 'the  following:  Knights  of  Labor,  Brother- 
hood of  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgmen,  Brotherhood  of  Chandelier, 
Brass  and  Metal  Workers,  Chemical  and  Lead  Burners  Association 
of  America,  United  Gold  Beaters'  Xational  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents,  and  National  Industrial 
Union  of  Textile  Workers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.* 

The  average  membership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  the  year  1911,  based  on  the  number  of  members  paying  per 
capita  tax  to  the  Federation,  was  1,761,835,  showing  an  increase 
of  199,723  members  over  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of 
86,435  over  the  membership  of  the  year  1904  when  the  previous 
highest  membership  was  attained. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  charters  issued  since 
1897  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  also  membership 
receipts  and  expenditures: 


*Repo'i  of  the  proceedinga  of  the  thirty-fvrei  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Chabtbbs  Imubd. 


» 

NMgaina 

lotai        1 

Nattonai 

NatioDAl  FedexBr  Local 

in  roBm- 

mom- 

^jW^ifWM 

Espan- 

Ybax. 

unicMifl. 

tioDS.    unions. 

rotal. 

berahip.* 

benhip.*    affiliated.  ] 

EUoeiptB. 

dxtorea. 

1897.... 

20 

189 

217 

17.490 

264.825 

55 

$18,640 

$19,114 

1898.... 

12 

182 

203 

14.791 

278,016 

67 

18.804 

19.197 

1899.... 

36 

405 

450 

71.406 

349.422 

73 

36.757 

30,591 

1900.... 

14 

101 

734 

849 

98,899 

548.321 

82 

70.126 

68.373 

1901.... 

127 

782 

916 

239.216 

787.537 

87 

115.221 

118.708 

1902 

14 

138 

877 

1.024 

236,862 

1.024,399 

97 

144.498 

119.087 

1903.  ... 

20 

174 

1.130 

1.333 

441.401 

1,465.800 

113 

247.803 

106. 016 

1904. ... 

11 

104 

328 

443 

209,600  tl. 675.400 

120 

220.996 

203.991 

1905 

3 

68 

216 

287 

n81.100 

1.494.300 

118 

207.418 

196.170 

1906.  ... 

6 

67 

254 

317 

(50,100 

1.444.200 

119 

217.815 

218.540 

1907.  ... 

3 

73 

295 

373 

94,770 

1.538.970 

116 

174.330 

159,960 

1908.  ... 

79 

155 

234 

42.915 

1.586.885 

115 

207.656 

196.037 

1909.  ... 

3 

44 

129 

176 

tl04.013 

1.482.872 

118 

232,378 

203.702 

1910 

2 

84 

248 

334 

79,240 

1.562.112 

120 

193.471 

177,859 

1911 

3 

61 

262 

326 

199.723 

1,761.835 

115 

182.189 

175,524 

Charters  issued  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  during 
the  12  months  ended  September  30,  1911,  numbered  326,  includ- 
ing three  charters  to  national  unions,  namely,  the  White  Rats 
Actors'  Union  of  America,  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Slate 
Workers  and  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  The  affliation 
of  these  three  national  unions  accounts  for  an  increase  of  about 
60,000  members  out  of  a  total  increase  of  199,723  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Federation.  The  largest  gains  in  membership  were 
made  by  the  following  unions;  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  (in- 
crease 48,000),  Mine  Workers  (16,300),  Machinists  (10,200), 
Musicians  (10,000),  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  (6,000), 
and  Brewery  Workers  (5,000).  The  figures  for  all  unions  in  the 
last  three  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Natzokal  Unions  Aitxliateo  With  the  American  Fbderat  on  of  Labok. 

Averaee  monthly 
membership  reported. 

Name  op  Organisation.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  —  local  unions 19,472  20,412  27.735 

Actors'  Union  of  America  (White  Rats) 1 ,  100  1 ,  100  8.000 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers'    International  Union  of 

America 10,700  12,700  13,800 

Barbers'  International  Union,  Journeymen 25 ,  500  26 ,  500  28 ,500 

BUI  Posters  and  Billers  of  America,  National  Alliance 1 ,400  1 .400  1 ,400 

Blacksmiths.  International  Brotherhood  of 10,000  10,000  10,000 

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  12.600  16.100  19.900 

Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of 7. 100  7,800  7.900 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' Union 32.000  32.500  32,700 

Brewery  Workmen,  International  Union  of  United 40,000  40,000  45,000 

*  The  membership  represents  the  number  of  members  paving  dues  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  aversced 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  on  October  31  for  each  year  from  1897  to  1901,  and  on  September 
30.  for  1902-11. 

tThe  official  figures  for  1904  were  1,676,200.  but  they  involve  the  duplication  of  the  slate 
quarrymen's  union  with  800  members. 

t  Loss. 
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National  Unions  Apfiuatbd  With  the  Ambrican  Fbdbbation  or  Labor  —  Continued. 

Average  monthly 
membership  reported. 


Namb  OF  Organisation.  1900.           1910.           1911. 

Brick.  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers*  Alliance.  Int'l 2,600 

Bridge  and  Stniotural  Iron  Workers.  International  Association  of  10 ,000 

Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  Union,  International 800 

Brush  Makers  International  Union 200 

Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United  Cloth  Hat  and 1 .500 

Carmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of 7,300 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  United  Brotherhood  of 104.000 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  International 1 ,500 

Car  Workers.  International  Association  of 6,000 

Cement  Workers.  American  Brotherhood  of 9,000 

Chainmakers'  National  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America. .  300 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America 39 ,  800 

Clerks.  Brotherhood  of  Railway 5,600 

Clerks,  International  Protective  Association,  Retail 15,000 

Clerks.  National  Federation  of  Poet-Office 1 ,300 

Compressed  Air  Workers'  Union,  International 800 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 4 ,  100 

Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated  Laoe 800 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  International  Union  of 300 

Electrical  Workers  of  Amerioa,  International  Brotherhood  of . . .  13,800 

Elevator  Constructors.  International  Union  of 2,000 

Engineers.  International  Union  of  Steam 16, 100 

Firemen.  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 10,700 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employees,  International  Union  of 800 

Foimdry  Employees.  International  Brotherhood  of 600 

Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen's  International  Union  of 

America,  Interior 4,600 

Fur  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Int'l  Ass'n  of . . .  200 

Garment  Workers  of  America,  United 53,400 

Garment  Workers'  Union,  International  Ladies' 1 ,800 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada .  9 ,  300 

Glass  Workers'  International  Association,  Amalgamated 1 ,  100 

Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International 800 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America 13 ,  100 

Hatters  of  North  America,  United 8,600 

Hod  Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  Int'l. .  8,800 
Horseshoers  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union 

of  Journeymen 7,200          7,200          4,900 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and 

Bartenders'  International  League  of  America 36,800        37,000        43,000 

Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  of  America,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Heat,  Frost  and  General 600 

Iron.  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 6,000 

Jewelry  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International 300 

Knife  Grinders'  National  Union.  Table 200 

Knife  Blade  Grinders'  and  Finishers'  National  Union.  Pocket.  .  300 

Lathers.  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 5,000 

Laundry  Workers'  International  Union,  Shirt,  Waist  and 3,500 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of 4,000 

Leather  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 800 

Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada 1,300          1.700          2,100 


3,800 

3.40 

10.000 

10,000 

600 

700 

200 

200 

2,100 

2.200 

22,800 

26,900 

7,100 

7.800 

190,400 

194.600 

1,100 

2,000 

5,000 

4,600 

9,000 

9,000 

200 

• 

43,200 

48,600 

5.000 

5,000 

15,000 

15,000 

1,400 

1.600 

600 

600 

4,100 

4,300 

800 

900 

300 

300 

16.000 

18,900 

2,100 

2,100 

16.000 

16,000 

8.100 

8.000 

300 

t 

700 

500 

4.700 

4.000 

200 

* 

54.200 

52.500 

18,700 

66.800 

10.000 

10.000 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

900 

13,400 

13.500 

8,500 

8,500 

11.400 

12,700 

500 

800 

8,000 

4,500 

400 

300 

200 

t 

300 

300 

5.000 

5.000 

2.900 

2.000 

3.700 

2,600 

800 

600 

*  Charter  surrendered, 
t  Charter  revoked. 
i  Suspended. 
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National  Unions  ArnLiATSD  With  thk  AmRiCAK  Fsdkbation  or  Labor  —  Continiud. 

Average  monthly 
membership  reported. 

NaMS  of  OnGANirATlON. 

Lithographic  Press  Feeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Intemational  Protective  Association 

Longshoremen's  Association.  Intemational 

Machinists.  Intemational  Association  of 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees.  Intemational  Brotherhood  of . 

Marble  Workers.  Intemational  Association  of 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America.  Amalg'd 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and  Brass  Workers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America 

Mine  Workers  of  America.  United 

Miners.  Western  Federation  of 

Molders'  Union  of  North  America.  Iron 

Musicians,  American  Federation  of 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America.  Brotherh'd  of 

Paper  Makers  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 

Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America 

Pavers  and  Hammermen,  Intemational  Union  of 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada 

Photo-Engravers'  Union  of  North  America.  Intemational 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers'  Union  of  America.  Intemational. . . . 

Plasterers'  Intemational  Ass'n  of  United  States  and  Canada .  . . 

Plumbers.  Gas  Fitters.  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  United  Association  of 

Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 

Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  United 

Print  Cutters'  Association  of  America.  National 

Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Machine 

Printers'  Union  of  North  America.  Intemational  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate 

Printers,  Intemational  Brotherhood  of  Tip 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union.  Intemational 

Pulp.  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  United  States  and 
Canada.  Intemational  Brotherhood  of 

Quarry  Workers'  Intemational  Union  of  North  America 

Roofers'  Union  of  America,  Intemational  Slate  and  Tile 

Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of 

Saw  Smith?'  National  Union 

Seamen's  Union  of  America.  Intemational 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Intemational  Alliance,  Amalgamated 

Shingle  Weaver j'  Union  of  America.  Intemational 

Shipwrights,  Joiners  and  Calkera  of  America,  National  Union  of. 

Slate  Workers,  International  Union  of 

Spinners'  Association,  Cotton  Mule 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Helpers  of  America,  Inter- 
national Association  of 

Steel  Plate  Transferrers'  Association  of  America 

Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union  of  North  America,  Int'l. 

Stone  Cutters'  Association,  Journeymen 

Stove  Moimtera'  International  Union 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalga- 
mated Association  of 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 

Tailors'  Union  of  America,  Journeymen 

Teamsters,  Intemational  Brotherhood  of 

Telegraphers.  Order  of  Railroad 

Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  The  Commercial 

*  Suspended. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1,000 

900 

900 

21,300 

20.800 

25.000 

48.400 

56.900 

67.100 

10,000 

8.700 

10.000 

2,400 

2.700 

2.800 

6.300 

5.400 

3.100 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

267,000 

233.700 

250.400 
51.300 

50.000 

50.000 

50.000 

39.400 

40.000 

50.000 

59,600 

63,500 

67.600 

1,000 

1.600 

2,400 

5,000 

5.200 

5,600 

1.500 

1,500 

1,500 

2.600 

3.200 

3.200 

3.200 

3.500 

3.700 

4.000 

4,000 

4.000 

14.500 

15.200 

14.700 

18.400 

20.000 

23,700 

5.000 

5,800 

5,900 

200 

200 

200 

400 

400 

400 

500 

500 

500 

1,200 

1.300 

1,300 

200 

200 

200 

17.800 

18,600 

19,000 

1.000 

700 

2.800 

4,500 

5.000 

3.500 

500 

500 

500 

1.000 

1,100 

1.200 

300 

300 

100 

16.800 

16.000 

16.000 

16.000 

16.200 

17,200 

1.800 

1.800 

1.500 

1.600 

900 

« 

2.100 

1.400 

700 

2,200 

2.200 

1,200 

5.600 

5.600 

5.600 

100 

100 

100 

3.500 

4,000 

4.200 

8.900 

8,000 

8.600 

1.000 

900 

1,100 

33.300 

36.700 

39,300 

8.000 

8.000 

8,700 

13,200 

11.700 

12.000 

32.000 

35.800 

38,200 

15.000 

20,000 

25.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 
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National  Unions  AmuATBD  With  thb  Ambbican  Fbdbbation  of  Labor  —  Conducted. 

Average  monthly 
membership  reported. 

Namb  or  Oboaniiation.                                      1909.           1910.  1911. 

Textile  Workers  of  Amerioa,  United 10,000        10.000  10.000 

Theatrical  Stage  Employeee'  International  Alliance 8 ,  000          9 ,  000  9 .  800 

Tile  Layers  and  Helpers*  Union.  International  Ceramic.  Mosaic 

and  Encaustic 1.700          1.900  2.100 

Tin  Plate  Workers'  Protective  Association  of  America.  Int'l 1 ,500              800  300 

Tobacco  Workers*  International  Union 4.300          4,100  4,000 

Travelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers'  International 

Union  of  America 500              000  800 

Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors'  International  Union. . '. 1 ,300  1 ,700 

T3ri>ocraphioal  Union.  International 45, 500        49 ,  100  51 ,800 

Upholsterers'  International  Union  of  North  America 2.800          2,800  2.800 

Watch  Case  Engravers.  International  Association  of 200              200  200 

Weavers'  Amalgamated  Association.  Elastic  Goring 100              100  100 

Wire  Weavers'  Protective  Association,  American 300              300  400 

Wood  Carvers'  Association  of  North  America.  International  . . .           1.300          1 .200  1 ,200 

Woodsmen  and  Saw  Mill  Workers.  International  Brotherhood  of              700              600  * 

Wood  Workers'  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated .           4 .  100          3 .  200  3 .  100 

Total 1.482.872    1.562.112  1,761,835 


The  benefits  paid  to  members  by  national  unions  in  1909,  1910 
and  1911  were  as  follows: 

1909.                    1910.  1911. 

Death  benefits $1,187.043  51  SI. 320, 641  52  SI. 471, 381  37 

Death  benefits  (members'  wives) 49.200  00            53,492  00  49.925  00 

Sick  benefits 731,955  15          719,165  66  818,556  88 

TraveKng  benefits 61,967  87            42,909  55  58.784  71 

Tool  insurance 5.063  02              6,945  41  5,648  70 

Unemployed  benefits 484 ,028  49          197.808  00  218,742  71 


Total S2. 509, 258  04     S2. 340.962  14     S2. 623. 039  37 


The  expenditures  of  $2,623,039  in  1911  show  an  increase  of 
$282,077  over  the  previous  year,  the  average  increase  being  fairly 
evenly  divided  among  the  different  items  and  in  keeping  with 
the  normal  growth  of  the  Federation.  The  detailed  figures  are 
reprinted  in  the  following  table.  They  do  not  include  the  con- 
siderable sums  expended  in  the  way  of  benefits  by  the  local  lodges 
or  branches  of  the  national  unions  and  not  reported  to  the  national 
oflScers. 


73*  Suspended. 
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BsminTB  Paid  bt  IimRNAnoNiL  OaoAKBAnoRB  AwnuArm  Wrra  ram  A.  F.  or  L.,  1911.* 


ORQUnOkTlOHB. 

A.F.ofL.  locals 

Baken 

Barb«n 

Boilonnakcn 

Bookbindera 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Brick,  tile  and  terra  ootta  workns. . . 
Bridge  and  structural  iron  workers. . . 

Broommaken 

Brudunaken 

Carpenters,  Brotherhood 

Carpenten,  Amalgamate 

Carriage  and  wagon  workers 

Caryers,  wood 

Cigarmakers 

Ckrks,  retell 

Coopers 

Curtain  operatives,  laoe 

Cutting  die  and  cutter  makers 

Electrical  workefs 

Engraven,  watch-ease 

Firemen,  stetionary 

Fitters,  steam 

Foundry  employees 

Glass  bottle  blowen 

Glass  workers,  Amalgamated 

Hatten 

Hodearriera 

Hotel  and  resteurant  employees 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Jewelry  workers 

Lathers 

Lithographers 

Lithographic  pressfeeders 

MadiinistB 

Meat  cutters 

Metal  polishers 

Metal  workers,  sheet 

Minos,  Western  Federation  of 

Molders 

Painters 

Patternmakers 

Paving  cutters 

Photo-engravers 

Kano  and  or^an  workers 

Plasterers 

Plate  printers 

Plumbers 

Potters 

Powder  and  high  expk)sive  workers 

Print  cutters 

Printing  pressmen 

Pulp,  sulphite  and  paper  mill  workers  . 

Quarry  workers 

Railroad  telegraphers 

RaOwaye 


Death  benefits, 
members 

Side  benefits. 

175  00  14,070  66 
600  00  17,499  25 
40.886  00 


75.402  06 


Death  benefits. 

12,814  00 

1.847  86 

24,065  00 

3,500  00 

4.450  00 

11,500  00 

400  00 

12,300  00 

2,000  00 

100  00 

279,107  07 

1,450  00 

1,06000  

2.75000  

226.717  53  189,438  59 


Traveling 
benefits. 
1905  04 


Unemployed 
beoflfita 

S744  OO 
50,000  00 


1,000  00 


125  00. 


34,775  00 


8,970  83 


150  25       28.S99  6* 


39.828  77       39.917  00 


10,410  00 

3,150  00 

2,900  00 

875  00 

11.300  00 


25.690  00 


200  00 


6.500  00 

2.500  00 

250  00 

53.664  60 

425  00 

58,164  09 

3.150  00 

41,135  78 

3.350  00 


1.250  00 


157  00 
840  00 


485  00 


12.864  00 


34.345  75 

700  00         8,130  00 
5600 

6.90000    

12,80000    

80000    

55,11000    

1.55000    

5.350  00    

11,40000    

32.711  90    136.429  21 

72.448  85    156.79160 

90.125  00  11.076  00       12,675  00 

2,800  00  5,170  32 

3.20000  

2,125  00  

2.100  00  400  00 

18,45000  

2.00000  

12.800  00    38,96000 

4,325  00    


25.866  00 


4.200  50 


5,355  14     27,414  00 

3,98756    1.20960 


68  00 


1,000  00 
18,500  00 


1,000  00 


850  00 
92,500  00 
3,217  00 


*Exchudve  fof  tool  insurance,  as  follows:  Carpenters,  Amalgamated,  83,639;  oarven.  wood,  $1,040:  and 
patternmakers  ,L$979 .  70. 
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Bwcwm  Paid  bt  Inibbiiatiokal  OROAKCUTiom  Afhuatbd  Wrh  tbb  A.  P.  or  L.,  1911  - 

Death  benefits, 
members'  TnTeiUiig 

OBOAMitAnoNB.  DeBth  benefits.       wives.        Sick  benefits,     benefits. 


-Condvdad. 

Unemployed 
benefits. 


ReUmy  employees,  street. , 

Roofen,  oompoaitaon 

Shingle  weaven 

Slate  and  tile  roofen 

Slate  workers 


134.300  00    120.452  17 


Stage  empH^ees 

Steel  pUte  trazMfenen 

Stereotypers  and  eleetrotypen 

Stone  cutters 

Stove  mounters 

Switchmen 

Tailors 

Textile  workers 

Tip  printers 

Tobacco  workers 

Travdcrs'  goods  and  leather  novelty 

workers 

Tunnel  and  subway  eonstnietors 

Typographical  union 

Weavers,  elastie  goring 

Weavers,  wire 

White  rata,  actors 


2,500  00 
1.186  00 
1.100  00 
250  00 
000  00 
4.000  00 


1,000  00 


$50  00  

100  00  120.000  00 

80000  $2,00000    0,000  00 

2000  


4.700  00 

16,000  00 

1,300  00 

129.367  50 

11,027  70 

385  00 


21.196  35 


50  00 


950  00 


1.600  00 

47,920  00 

200  00 

500  00 

217  50 


5,993  00 

300  00 
500  00 


1,600  00 


500  OO 


20  00 


768  65 
2,000  82 


14,155  65 


Total $1,471,38137  $49,925  00  $818.556  88  $58.784  71  $218.742  71 


BBNBnra  Paid  bt  CxoABifAKBBs'  Imtbrnational  Ukion,  1879-19116. 


Mem- 
Traveling  Out-of-work  ber-  Cash 
benefit.  benefit.  ship,  ft  balance. 

2,729  $6,066  22 

S2.080  15      4,440  11,16162 

12.747  09      14,604  37,740  79 

20,386  64      11,430  77,606  29 

37.135  20     13,214  126,783  30 

39,632  08      11,371  70,078  30 

26.683  54      12,000  85,51146 

31,835  71      24,672  172,813  25 

49,28104      20,560  227,288  24 

42.894  75      17,133  239,190  53 

43.540  44      17,555  285.136  54 

37.914  72  $22,700  50  24.624  383,072  82 

53.535  73  21.223  50  24.221  421,950  06 

47,732  47  17.460  75  26,678  503,829  20 

60,475  11  89.402  75  26,788  456.732  13 

42,154  17  174,617  25  27,828  340,788  06 

41.657  16  166.377  25  27,760  236,213  05 

33.076  22  175,767  25  27,318  177,033  12 

29,067  04  117.471  40  26.347  194.240  30 


Death  or 

total 

Strike 

Sick 

dieabiUty 

Ybar-K 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

1879*. 

$3,668  23 

1880. .. 

4.950  36 

1881t.. 

21.797  68 

$3,987  73 

$75  00 

1882t.. 

44.850  41 

17,145  28 

1,674  25 

1883... 

27.812  13 

22,250  56 

2,690  00 

1884... 

143,547  36 

31.551  50 

3.920  00 

1885... 

61,087  28 

29.379  89 

4,214  00 

1886... 

54,402  61 

42,225  59 

4,820  00 

1887... 

13,871  62 

63.900  88 

8,850  00 

1888... 

45,303  62 

58,824  19 

21,319  75 

1889... 

5,202  52 

59,619  94 

19.175  50 

1890f.. 

18.414  27 

64,660  47 

26,043  00 

1891 . . . 

33.531  78 

87,472  97 

38,068  35 

1892... 

37,477  60 

89.906  30 

44.701  97 

1893... 

18,228  15 

104,391  83 

49,458  33 

1894... 

44,966  76 

108.758  37 

62,158  77 

1895... 

44,039  06 

112,567  06 

66,725  98 

1896... 

27,446  46 

109,208  62 

78,768  09 

1897**. 

12.176  09 

112,774  63 

09,186  67 

b  Cigarmakera'  OfficiAl  Journal  April  16,  1912. 

*  Weekly  dues.  10  cents.  t  Weekly  dues.  15  cents.  t  Weekly  dues,  20  cents. 

%  The  fiscal  year  prior  to  January  1.  1886.  cloaed  on  October  31. 
f  Weekly  dues.  25  cents.  ♦♦  Weekly  dues.  30  oents. 

ft  Exclusive    of    members  paying  only    15  cents  or  20  cents  a  week  since  1807  and  1888, 
respectively. 
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BsNBJm  Paid  bt  Ciqammaxmbb'  Imtbxxational  Union.  1879-19116  —  ConebuUd. 


Death  or 

total 

Mem- 

Strike 

Sick 

diaabUity 

Traveling    ( 

3utrof-work 

ber- 

Cadi 

y«AK.if 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

benefit. 

8hip.tt 

balance. 

1898... 

$25,118  59  8111,283  60 

894,939  83  $25,237  43 

$70,197  70 

26.460  $227,597  01 

1899... 

12,331  63 

107.785  07 

98.993  83 

24,234  33 

38,037  00 

28.994 

292.407  95 

1900... 

137.823  23 

117,455  84 

98.291  00 

33.238  13 

23,897  00 

33.955 

314,806  24 

1901... 

105.216  71 

134,614  11 

138.456  38 

44.652  73 

27,083  76 

33,974 

321.124  33 

1902... 

85,274  14 

137,403  45 

128.447  63 

45.314  05 

21,071  00 

37.023 

361,811  29 

1903... 

20.858  15 

147.054  56 

138.975  91 

52.521  41 

16.558  00 

39.301 

495,117  91 

1904... 

32.888  88 

163,226  18 

151.752  93 

58.728  71 

29.872  50 

41.536 

589.234  20 

1905... 

9,820  83 

165.917  80 

162.818  82 

55.293  93 

35.168  50 

40.075 

688.679  13 

1906... 

44.735  43 

162,905  82 

185.514  17 

50,650  21 

23,911  00 

39.250 

714.506  14 

1907... 

22,644  68 

173,505  67 

207,558  87 

50.063  86 

19.497  60 

41.337 

775,305  85 

1908... 

32,423  39 

184,755  69 

220.979  71 

46.613  44 

101.483  50 

40.351 

705,960  75 

1909... 

19.999  58 

186,983  28 

238.284  47 

41,589  34 

76.107  25 

44.414 

672.184  39 

1910... 

221,044  70 

189,438  59 

226.717  53 

39.828  77 

39.917  00 

43.837 

489.426  9S 

1911... 

47.671  20 

201.296  03 

251.677  41 

36.942  50 

38.543  47 

42.107 

443.384  62 

6  Cigarmakers'  Official  Journal  April  16.  1912. 
1  The  fiscal  year  prior  to  January  1,  1886.  closed  on  October  31. 
t  Exclusive- of  members  pajring  only  15  or  20  cents  a  week  since  1897  and  1888,  respectively. 


I 


Australia.* 
There  were  351  registered  unions  in  Australia  at  the  end  of 
1909,  and  328  of  these  reported  a  membership  of  170,282.  Num- 
ber of  unions,  as  distributed  among  the  states  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  membership  and  finances  of  the  unions  reporting  for 
the  year  1909,  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  Number  of  Ezpendi- 

Statk.  unions,      members.      Receipts.           tures.             Funds. 

New  South  Wales 166       127.402        £148,202        £147, 152          £94.900 

Victoria 5 

Queensland 33 

South  Australia 25 

Western  Australia 122 


8,096 

4.268 

4.205 

4.890 

16,423 

16,867 

16.256 

10.078 

1.692 

3.137 

2.733 

8.710 

17,282 

50,345 

48.258 

33,232 

Total 351       170,895        £222,809        £218.604        £151.810 

*  Official  year-book  of  the  annmoniDeaUh  of  Atutralia.      No.  4.  1911. 

Austria.* 
The  aggregate  membership  of  Austrian  trade  unions  affiliated 
with  the  national  federation  increased  from  400,545  at  the  end 
of  1910  to  421,905  at  the  end  of  1911,  showing  a  gain  of  21,360 
members.  This  is  the  first  gain  in  membership  registered  by  the 
federation  since  the  year  1907  when  it  had  a  membership  of 
501,094.    Women  members  numbered  47,991  at  the  end  of  1911, 


*  Die  QexoerkeehafU  quoted  by  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gaxette,  London,  July,  1912. 
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showing  an  increase  of  12.51  per  cent  for  the  year.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  membership  by  groups  of  trades  at  the  end  of  1010 
and  1911  is  as  follows: 

Mbmbbrbhip  at  End  or 

Tbads.  1910.  1911. 

Metal  and  encineering 61 ,  157  66,604 

TranaportatioD 56,658  59,470 

Building 39,439  46,491 

Textiles 38,960  41,609 

Woodworking 32,789  31,956 

Commerce 29,594  31 ,579 

Food  and  tobacco 29, 174  30.932 

Printing  and  bookbinding 28,238  29,053 

Chendcal,  pottery  and  glass  industries 27,337  27,955 

Clothing 16, 574  17,753 

Mining  and  quarrsring 17, 506  13, 540 

Others 23,229  24,963 

Total 400,545  421,905 

Receipts  of  the  national  unions  in  1911  were  9,191,346  crowns, 
expenditures  8,542,182  crowns,  and  funds  in  the  treasury 
amounted  to  13,145,274  crowns,  not  including  a  strike  fund  of 
4,648,898  crowns  which  is  administered  separately. 

Canada. 

The  "  Eeport  on  Labour  Organization  in  Canada,  1911,'^ 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada  in  1912, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  give  the  membership  of 
Canadian  trade  unions  separately  from  the  membership  of  trade 
unions  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  information  col- 
lected by  the  Department  there  were  1,741  local  unions  in  Canada 
in  1911  with  a  total  membership  of  133,132.  This  membership 
was  divided  as  follows:  86,542  members  in  1,139  international 
unions  aflSliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  32,873 
members  in  393  international  unions  not  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  209  Canadian  unions  with 
13,717  members  with  no  affiliation  outside  of  the  Dominion.  The 
groups  of  unions  showing  the  greatest  numerical  strength  were: 
The  United  Mine  Workers  (membership  12,950)  ;  Railroad  Train- 
men (8,151) ;  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  (7,866) ; 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  (7,824) ;  Bricklayers,  Masons  and 
Plasterers  (6,689)  ;  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 
(5,500);  Locomotive  Firemen  (5,112);  and  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  (5,000). 
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No  financial  statistics  of  the  trade  unions  in  Canada  can  be 
given  as  no  separate  figures  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  published  by  the  international  unions. 

France.* 
The  number  of  trade  unions  (syndicats  professionnels  ouvriers), 
in  France,  on  the  first  of  January,  1911,  was  5,325  with  1,029,238 
members,  showing  an  increase  of  65  unions  and  51,988  members 
since  January  1,  1910.  Number  of  unions,  membership  and 
per  cent  of  union  members  to  total  number  employed  in  specified 
industries,  on  January  1,  1910,  and  January  1,  1911,  were  as 
follows : 

Per  cent 

of  uDioa 

NuMBSR  OF  Unions.    Number  of  Mbscbsrs.    membera 

. *■ .. * ^    to  total 

January,     January,     January,       January,        number 
INDUBTRIBS.  1910.  1911.  1910.  1011.         employed. 

Commerce  and  transportation 901  915      298,711  314,582  24.39 

Building 779  781       102,250  122,566  22.99 

Metal 623  600        91,729  98.727  17.78 

TextUes 349  351         78,684  92.991  15.50 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing 562  628         55.143  61.613  2.11 

Food  products,  commerce  and  manu- 
facture of 318  321        49,847  66,162  9.20 

Mines 96  90        67.867  50,758  32.80 

Chemical  products 128  138        39.604  35,444  31.15 

Wood  and  furniture 366  356        37,739  33,408  14.18 

Liberal  professions 136  151        26,222  32,368  18.72 

Clothing,  dyeing  and  cleaning 265  264        26,585  28,493  6.48 

Leather  and  hides 202  202        25.937  26.826  17.89 

Paper  and  printing 322  309        26,305  24.738  19.22 

Domestic  and  personal  service 95  107        16, 145  18.933  1.86 

Stone,  glass  and  clay  products 158  135         19,984  16,695  11 .  12 

Quarries 71  77         14,598  14,845  24.66 

Total 5,260  5,325      977.350       1.029.238 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  miners  and  the 
employees  in  the  chemical  industries  have  the  largest  percentage  of 
organized  workers,  embracing  respectively  32.80  per  cent  and 
31.15  per  cent  of  all  employees,  while  tJie  lowest  percentage  of 
unionized  workers  is  shown  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
in  personal  and  domestic  service  with  2.11  and  1.86  per  cent  of 
organized  employees  respectively.  Over  one-third  of  all  organized 
workmen  (382,663)  are  found  in  Paris  and  the  surrounding 
department  of  the  Seine. 


*  BtUleiin  de  VOfiee  du  Travail,  Paris.  December.  1911. 
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Gexmany* 

The  total  membership  of  German  trade  unions  in  1911  was 
3,042,203,  comparing  with  a  membership  of  2,688,018  in  1910, 
and  showing  a  gain  of  354,185  members.  The  most  important 
gains  were  made  by  the  Gewerkschaften  or  social-democratic 
unions,  their  membership  increasing  from  2,017,298  in  1910  to 
2,320,986  in  1911,  with  a  net  gain  of  303,688  members.  The 
Federation  of  Christian  Unions  gained  45,828  members,  the 
unaffiliated  and  local  organizations  gained  19,497  members,  while 
the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  lost  14,828  members. 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  financial  statistics  and  com- 
parative membership  for  1910  and  1911: 


*  CorreMpondenzblaU  der  OeneraUurtnmistum  der  0ewerk9chafUn  DeuUehlandSf  Berlin,  Aug.  10, 
1912. 

MMMlKMHiy.  FiNANCM,  1911  (iN  MaRU  f). 


Ineniae  Cadi  on 

1910.  1911.  in  1911.  Reeetptt.    Ezpenditurci.  bnnd. 

Sodnkiemoentic  national  anions...    2.017,398  2.320.986  303.688  72.086.957    60,025,080  62,105,821 

Hincb-Dunckerunioai 122,571  107.743  M4.828  2,623.215      2,304,288  1,689.542 

FedentionorChrirtttnunioM 295,129  340,957  45,828  6,243,642     5,299,781  7.082,942 

Unnffifinted  unionB  and  local  orgaa- 

253,020  272.517  19,497  


Total 2.688.018    3,042,203      354.185    80.953,814    67.629,149    70.878.306 


♦  Decrease. 

t  Mark  =  23.8  cento. 

Receipts  for  all  German  unions  increased  about  6^/4  million 
marks  (74%  millions  in  1910  and  81  millions  in  1911),  while 
expenditures  increased  only  slightly  (about  67  millions  in  1910 
and  67%  millions  in  1911),  with  the  result  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  cash  reserves  of  about  8V4  million  marks  (62V^ 
millions  in  1910  and  70%  millions  in  1911).  The  social-demo- 
cratic unions,  whose  expenditures  were  over  60  millions  out  of  a 
total  of  67%  millions  expended  by  all  unions,  spent  18  millions 
on  strike  benefits  in  1911  (2Vi  millions  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year),  and  expenditures  on  unemployed  benefits  by  the  same  unions 
increased  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  (7  millions  in  1910  and 
7^/4  in  1911).  Sickness  benefits  absorbed  about  10l^  millions 
of  the  funds  of  those  unions  or  l^A  million  more  than  in  the 
previous  year  and  expenditures  on  invalidity  benefits  increased 
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a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  from  5  millions  in  1910  to 
somewhat  over  5^  millions  in  1911. 

The  growth  of  social-democratic  unions  since  1891  is  shown  in 
the-  following  table: 


Growth  or  Social  Dbmocrattc  Unions  (GswcRxscHAnvN),  1891-1911. 

RSCKIPTB.*  ExPBNDmrBBS.* 


National  No.  of      Member- 

Ykar.         unions,  branches,     ship. 

1891 62  2,661  277.669 

1892 56  3,966  237,094 

1893 61  4.133  223,630 

1894 54  4,350  246,494 

1896 63  4.819  269,175 

1896 61  5.430  329.230 

1897 56  6,151  412,369 

1898 67  6,756  493,742 

1899 66  7,623  680,473 

1900 68     680,427 

1901 57      677,610 

1902 60  8.634  733,206 

1903 63     887,698 

1904 63     1,052,108 

1905 64  9,526  1,344.803 

1906 66  11,037  1,689,709 

1907 61      1,865,506 

1908 60     1.831,731 

1909 67  11,725  1,832,667 

1910 63  11,926  2,017,298 

1011 61  11,669  2,320,986 

*  In  marks. 


Women      No. 

included,  unions. 

49 

46 
44 
41 
47 
49 
51 
67 
55 
58 
66 
60 
63 
63 
64 
66 
63 
62 
57 
67 
51 


4,365 

6,384 

6,251 

6.697 

16,266 

14,644 

13.481 

19,280 

22,844 

23,699 

28.218 

40,666 

48.604 

74,411 

118,908 

136.929 

138.443 

133.888 

161,612 

191,332 


Aoregate 

amount. 

1,116,558 

2,031,922 

2.246.366 

2.685.564 

3.036,803 

3,616,444 

4,083,696 

6,608,667 

7,687.154 

9,454.075 

9.722,720 

11,097,774 

16,419.991 

20.190.630 

27,812,257 

41,602.939 

51.396.784 

48.644.396 

60.629,114 

64,372.190 

72,086,957 


No. 
unions. 
47 
50 
44 
44 
48 
50 
52 
67 
65 
58 
56 
60 
63 
63 
64 
66 
63 
62 
57 
57 
51 


amount. 

1.006,534 

1.786,271 

2,036.025 

2,135.606 

2.488.013 

3.323.713 

3,642,807 

4,279.726 

6,450.876 

8.068.021 

8,967.168 

10,263,659 

13.724.336 

17,738.756 

25,024,234 

36,963,413 

43,122,519 

42,057,516 

46.264.031 

57.926,566 

60.025,080 


The  numbers  of  members  in  the  18  principal  unions  for  the 
past  three  years  were  as  follows : 

Number  of  Members. 

Organization.  AflUiation. 

Metal  workers Social  Democratic. . 

Masons  and  building  laborers Social  Democratic . . 

Factoiy  operatives Social  Democratic . . 

Transport  workers Social  Democratic. . 

Wood  workers Social  Democratic . . 

TextUe  workers Social  Democratic . . 

Miners Social  Democratic . . 

Railway  mechanics Independent 

Miners Christian 

Printers Social  Democratic . . 

Carpenters Socisl  Democratic. . 

Painters Social  Democratic. . 

Tailors Social  Democratic . . 

Shoemakers Social  Democratic. . 

Brewery  workers Social  Democratic . . 

Machinists  and  metal  workers Hirsch-Duncker .... 

Textile  workers Christian 

Building  mechanics  and  laborers Christian 


1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

494,177  415.863  365.270 

290.136  235.493  227,990 

182.902 

159,152  135,946 

181,570 

124,891 

92.039 

176,838  158,767  148,942 

126,647  113,822  101,488 

120.975  120.493  113.328 

92.000 

80,447 

66,7«7 

83.588 

82,023 

78,619 

63.903 

60.923 

67,836 

68,746 

54.908 

53.077 

47.316 

42.602 

39.201 

46,534 

42.152 

38,208 

45.341 

39.954 

36.13S 

46.289 

37,076 

83,605 

43,710 

40.684 

37,647 

42,397 

34,755 

30.263 

39,966 

34.048 

84,418 
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Great  Britain.* 

At  the  end  of  1911  the  total  membership  of  the  1,168  registered 
and  unregistered  trade  unions  known  to  the  British  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  3,010,346,  an  increase  of  over  half  a  million  members 
or  23.3  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  This  is  the  greatest 
annual  rate  of  increase  recorded  during  the  period  for  which  com- 
parative figures  are  available  (1892-1911). 

The  following  table  gives  the  membership  of  British  trade 
unions,  by  gro^s  of  trades,  at  the  end  of  the  years  1909,  1910 
and  1911: 


Membership  at  the  end  of 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

162.126 

156,909 

173,036 

721.439 

729.958 

747,819 

359.604 

369.654 

414,083 

366.569 

379.226 

435,380 

65,882 

67,038 

74,670 

112.130 

116.214 

185.379 

42.759 

47,503 

84,089 

69.148 

80,406 

245,359 

71,531 

74,275 

77,161 

283.097 

300,795 

346,055 

111.498 

118,746 

227,306 

2.365.783 

2,440.723 

3.010.346 



Groups  or  Traoss. 

Building 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engineering  and  shipbuilding 

Textile 

Clothing 

Railway  service 

Tramway  and  other  land  transport .  .  .  . 

Seamen,  dock  and  riverside  labor 

Printing 

Other  occupations 

General  labor 


All  groups,  without  exception,  show  increases  in  membership 
over  the  previous  year,  the  building  trades  showing  an  increase  for 
the  first  time  since  1900.  The  most  conspicuous  among  the  other 
increases  were  the  increase  in  membership  of  the  seamen,  dock 
and  riverside  laborers  which  trebled  their  membership  in  the 
course  of  a  year  (80,406  in  1910  and  245,359  in  1911),  and  the 
increase  in  membership  of  the  general  laborers  unions  which  was 
nearly  doubled  in  the  same  period  (118,745  in  1910  and  227,306 
in  1911).  The  number  of  women  members,  of  whom  about  60  per 
cent  are  employed  in  the  cotton  industry,  rose  from  221,283  at 


*  Board  of  Trade  Labour  OoMelU,  London.  August,  1912. 
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the  end  of  1910  to  272,858  at  the  end  of  19il,  showing  an  increase 
of  23.3  per  cent  in  membership,  or  an  increase  fully  equal  to  that 
shown  by  the  male  union  members. 

The  following  table*  gives  a  summary  of  the  financial  statistics 
of  the  hundred  principal  unions,  embracing  over  60  per  cent  of 
all  members  of  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  years  1901- 
1910,  statistics  for  1911  not  being  available: 


^  Report  on  trada  wimim  in  1906-1010.    Bo«rd  of  Trade,  Labour  Department.  London.  1912. 

EXPBKDITUBBS 


^ 

PBR  CBNT  OF  TOTAL  VOB 

Unem- 

VTorkinc 

Unem- 

Number of    Accumulated 

Strike 

ployed 

Other    and  other 

ployed 

Y»A». 

members. 

funda. 

Total.       benefite.  benefits,  benefits,  ezpenaes. 

benefits 

1901 

1.215.697 

£4.129.927 

£1,637,572 

12.8 

19.8 

43.9 

23.6 

£324.821 

1902.... 

1.212.874 

4.415.669 

1.798,879 

12.2 

23.9 

41.6 

22.3 

429.413 

1908.... 

1,201.704 

4.598.867 

1.915,709 

9.2 

26.8 

41.2 

22.8 

^\2,Sth 

1904.... 

1,196.615 

4.667,043 

2,043,161 

5.7 

32.0 

41.6 

20.7 

654.181 

1905.. .. 

1,214,743 

4.815,044 

2.065.009 

10.3 

25.4 

43.6 

20.7 

523,766 

1906.... 

1.299.326 

5.201,215 

1.960,169 

7.8 

21.6 

47.1 

23.5 

4^,388 

1907.. .. 

1.461.542 

5.642,652 

2,055,991 

6.6 

22.5 

47.5 

23.4 

462.739 

1908.... 

1,437.719 

5,178.216 

3,210,530 

19.2 

31.3 

38.1 

16.4 

1.004.685 

1909.. .. 

1.425.318 

5.054.631 

2.687.104 

5.8 

35.2 

39.6 

19.4 

W4.«B 

1910.... 

1.459,687 

5,121,529 

2,624,379 

13.5 

26.5 

40.3 

19.7 

695.774 

Accumulated  funds  fit  the  end  of  1910  amounted  to  £5,121,529, 
showing  an  increase  of  £66,898  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
expenditures  were  £2,624,379,  or  £62,725  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  amount  spent  on  unemployed  benefits  decreased  by 
nearly  one-third  (£944,804  in  1909  and  £695,774  in  1910),  while 
expenditures  for  strike  benefits  more  than  doubled  (£154,991  in 
1909  and  £353,734  in  1910).  The  amount  spent  on  sick,  super- 
annuation, funeral  and  other  benefits,  which  had  risen  every  year 
since  1901,  showed  a  decrease  of  about  £5,000  in  1910. 

Hansary.* 

The  total  membership  of  Hungarian  trade  unions  at  the  end 
of  1910  was  86,478  in  27  national  organizations  with  806  locals 
and  15  independent  local  organizations.    The  aggregate  membe^ 


SoHaU  Runtehau,  Vienna,  Gotober,  1911. 
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ship  increased  by  1,212  members  over  the  previous  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  aggregate  membership  of  industrial 
unions  since  1901 : 

Traob  Unions  m  MANUFAcruBBa  and  Mbcranical  Inpustbibb. 

Annual  Incbbasb. 

Number  of    » • » 

End  or  —  memben.      Number.     Per  oeDt. 

1901 10,000     

1902 15,270    5,270     52.7 

1903 41.188    25.868    160.9 

1904 53.169    12,031     29.8 

1905 71,173    18.004     83.9 

1906 129.832    58.150     81.7 

1907 130,192      860      0.6 

1908 102.054   •28,138    ♦21.6 

1909 85.266   ♦16,788    ♦19.7 

1910 •     86,478     1.212      1.4 

♦Decresae. 

The  strongest  groups  of  unions  in  1910  were  those  of  the  Metal 
Workers  (16,071),  the  Building  Trades  (12,173),  the  Wood 
Workers  (11,407),  and  the  Printers  (9,419).  The  city  of  Buda- 
pest claimed  46,002  trade  union  members,  or  over  half  of  the 
membership  of  the  kingdom.  Women  members  numbered  5,577. 
Receipts  in  1910  amounted  to  1,792,028  crowns,  expenditures  to 
1,645,509  crowns,  and  cash  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  1,426,098  crowns.  Of  the  expenditures  313,539  crowns  were 
spent  on  unemployment  benefits,  247,356  crowns  on  sickness  and 
funeral  benefits,  and  140,638  crowns  on  benefits  to  widows,  orphans 
and  invalids. 

Italy.* 

At  the  beginning  of  1911  the  number  of  members  of  industrial 
unions  in  Italy  was  219,408,  comparing  with  a  membership  of 
170,065  in  1910  and  showing  an  increase  of  49,343  members. 
The  gain  in  membership  was  due  mainly  to  an  increase  of  23,235 
members  in  the  seamen's  unions,  an  increase  of  10,149  members 
in  the  railway  employees'  syndicate,  an  increase  of  5,275  members 
in  the  State  employees'  unions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
federation  of  railway  employees  with  13,330  members.  The 
membership  of  agricultural  unions  increased  from  390,851  in 


♦  BoOatttfio  dM  *  Uifieio  M  Zmoto,  Borne,  Sept.,  1911. 
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1910  to  445,748  in  1911,  and  of  the  latter  152,436  were  members 
of  unions  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Workers.  The  number  of  local  industrial  unions  (Federazioni 
de  mestiere)  and  members,  in  1910  and  1911,  was  as  follows: 


Number  of  Number  of 

Local  Unions.  Memben. 

1910.       1911.  1910.           1911. 

Railway  employees  (Syndicate) 1,250      2.100  44,961        55.000 

Building  trades 434          372  42,220        41.542 

Seamen 10     5,765        29.000 

Printers 71           168  12.400        13,650 

Railway  employees  (Federation) t                  26  f                13,330 

SUte  employees 52            42  4.953        10.228 

Textile  workers 80            38  9.491          8.089 

Bakers 78            97  4.846          7.572 

Metal  trades 81            48  11,330          7.397 

Textiles  (Syndicate) 13            30  3.909          6,562 

Hat  makers 44            44  6.802          5,802 

Glassworkers 19             19  3,626          3.526 

Hospitol  employees 59            42  3,465          3,103 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees 12            18  2,614          2,298 

Railroad  employees  ((Catholic  syndicate) t                  13  t                 2,225 

Bookbinders 15             15  2.064          2,0M 

Leather  workers 16            16  1,589          1,589 

Woodworkers 53            42  1,831           1,*22 

Pottery  workers 26            22  2,097          1,402 

Bottle  makers 7              7  1.240          1,295 

Lithographers 30            22  1,340          1.087 

Chemical  workers 25             15  3,192             760 

Hospital  employees  on  ships t                    1  t                     223 

Window  glass  workers 10            11  160             IW 

Stonecutters 9            11  80              77 

Glass  workers' helpers 13           f  1,181          t 

Total 2.407      3.219  170.065      219.408 

t  Not  in  existence  or  lapaed. 

The  Netherlands. 
According  to  the  Dutch  government  report  on  labor  organiza- 
tions,* the  number  of  unions  increased  between  January  1,  1910, 
and  January  1,  1911,  from  2,253  to  2,359,  and  the  number  of 
members,  from  143,850  to  153,689.  The  following  table  gives 
the  membership  of  trade  unions  in  Holland  for  the  years  1909, 
1910  and  1911: 


*  Beknopt  tnertidU  van  dsn  omvang  dtr  VaJAevMffing  op  1,  JoMtary  1911.    The  Hague,  1911, 
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Memberahip,  January  1 , 

■  " . 

Oboanizationb.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

Protestant  unions 6,707  8,209  6,419 

Roman  Catholic  unions 19,885        22,924        23.480 

Other  denominational  unions 2,761  2,805  6, 155 

Other  unions 98,450       109,912       117.634 


Total 127,803       143,850       153,689 

The  following  trades  had  the  largest  number  of  organized 
workers:  Diamond  Workers  (9,769);  Textiles  (9,767);  Munici- 
pal Employees  (9,089);  Railway  Employees  (9,075).  There 
were  7,126  organized  women,  or  4.64  per  cent  of  the  membership. 

New  Zealand.* 
The  total  membership  of  registered  unions  of  workers  in  New 
Zealand,  on  December  31,  1910,  was  57,091  in  308  unions,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  2,572  members  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  membership  by  groups  of  trades  for  the 
years  1903,  1909  and  1910,  and  percentages  of  increase  for  the 
eight  year  period: 


*  Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Wellington,  1911. 

Peroeni- 

ageof 

increase 

over 

Trade.  1903.        1909.        1910.  1903. 

Agriculture 1,236      3,454      4,142  235.4 

Building 3.717      6,252      6.857  84.2 

aothing  and  textiles 3,158      4,319      4,717  49.4 

Engineering  and  shipbuilding 1,441       3.059      3,383  134.8 

Food 2,297      6,473       7,357  220.3 

Mining 4,145      5,093      4.689  13.1 

Printing 708       1.151       1,163  64.2 

Transport 7,749     16,246     17.104  120.8 

Other  trades 3,190      8,472       7,679  140.7 


Totals 27,640     64,519     57,091  106.6 

Switzerland. 
According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  "  Swiss  Trade  Union 
Federation  "  f  the  number  of  members  of  unions  affiliated  with 
the  federation  in  1910  was  63,863,  showing  a  slight  increase  over 


t  Quoted  in  Corre9pondemt>tatt,  etc.,  July  27,  1912. 
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the  year  1909  when  the  membership  was  62,099.  Other  unions 
not  affiliated  with  the  federation  had  a  membership  of  about 
r)0,000  in  the  year  1909. 

The  federation's  membership  by  trades,  for  1910,  is  as  follows: 

Tbads. 

Metal  workers 

Watoh  makers 

Textile  workers 

Wood  workers 

Painters  and  lathers 

Printing  trades 

Food,  liquor  and  tobaeoo 

Other  trades 


Total. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

12,749 

12.749 

8.506 

878 

9,474 

4,343 

2.718 

7,061 

6.843 

3 

6,846 

3.397 

3.397 

3.309 

3.309 

2.600 

600 

3.200 

16.923 

&44 

17.767 

58,820 

5.043 

63.863 
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RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 

United  States. 
Gbobgia. 
Preliminary  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Stave  of 
Georgia,  for  the  term  ending  June   11th,   1912.     Atlanta,   1012.     Pp.    27, 
tables. 

The  department  of  commerce  and  labor  of  Georgia  was  organized  on 
January  25,  1912.  The  present  report,  the  first  issued  by  the  department, 
contains  mainly  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  State  as  given  by  the  last 
U.  S.  census. 

Kansas. 
Proceedings   of   the   fourteenth   annual   convention   of   the   State   Society   of 

Labor  and  Industry  held  at  Topeka,  February  5  and  6,  1912.    Topeka,  1912. 

Pp.  73. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industry 
of  Kansas  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Safety  appliances  on  railroads; 
eight-hour  law  for  women;  amendment  to  child  labor  law;  weekly  payment 
of  wages  and  semi-monthly  pay-day  for  railroad  employees. 

Massachusetts. 
Labor  legislation  in  Massachusetts,  1912.    Labor  Bulletin  No.  92.    Bureau  of 
Statistics.    Boston,  1912.    Pp.  108. 

Michigan. 
Twenty-ninth   annual   report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of   the   State  of 

Michigan.     Lansing,  1912.     Pp.  495. 

The  report  covers  free  employment  bureaus,  factory  inspection,  accidents, 
coal  mine  inspection,  prison  statistics,  labor  laws,  etc. 

International  Reports. 
Bulletin  trimestriel  de  I'Association  Internationale  pour  la  lutte  contre  le 

chomage.    Deuxi^me  annte,  Nos.  1  ft  2.     Janvier-jum,  1912.    Paris,  1912. 

Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  International  Association 
on  Unemployment  deal  exclusively  with  the  apprenticeship  systems  of  dif- 
ferent countries  in  relation  to  unemployment. 

Foreign  Countries. 

AUSTBALIA. 

Victoria. —  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Work-Rooms,  and 
Shops  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1911.  Melbourne,  1912.  Pp.  147. 
Besides  the  awards  of  wage  boards  and  wage  statistics  with  which  the 

report  deals  mainly,  it  contains  information  in  regard  to  accidents,  servants' 

registry  offices  and  the  new  factory  laws  of  Victoria. 

Austria. 
Bericht  ttber  die  T&tigkeit  des  k.k.  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amtes  im  Handel.s- 
ministerium  w&hrend  des  Jahres  1911.    Vienna,  1912.    Pp.  22. 
Report  on  the  work  of  the  Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1911. 
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Bei^ium. 

La   dentelle   beige  par  Pierre  Verhaegen.     Office  du  TravaiL     Miniature  de 

rindustrie  et  du  Travail.     Bruxelles,  1912.     Pp.  304. 

The  lace  industry  in  Belgium.  The  volume  deals  with  the  following  sub- 
jects: History  of  the  lace  industry  in  Belgium;  technical  description  of 
laoe  making;  the  manufacturers;  sales  agencies  and  competition;  the  middle- 
men; condition  of  women  lace  makers;  apprenticeship;  wages;  the  depres- 
sion in  the  lace  industry;  the  future  of  the  lace  industry  in  Belgium. 

Industries  de  la  construction  m^canique.  Tome  111.  Monograph  lea  Indus- 
trielles.  Office  du  Travail  ei  Inspection  de  rindustrie.  Bruxelles,  1912. 
Pp.  320. 

The  volume,  one  in  the  series  of  industrial  monographs  issued  by  the 
Belgian  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Factory  Inspection,  contains  a  technical  de- 
scription of  the  construction  of  power  engines  (except  electric  engines), 
pumps,  ventilators  and  compressors. 

Canada. 
Saskatchewan. —  First  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  1911.    Regina,  1912. 
Pp.  70. 

An  act  to  create  a  bureau  of  labor  was  passed  by  the  Saskatchewan  Legis- 
lature during  the  session  of  1910-11  and  was  signed  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor  on  March  23,  1911.  The  present  report,  the  first  of  the  new  bureau, 
contains  the  report  of  the  factory  inspector,  accident  statistics,  the  report 
of  the  fair  wage  officer,  statistics  of  immigration,  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
industrial  production,  and  labor  organizations. 

France. 
Compt«-rendu  de  la  vingt-unidme  session  du  Ck>nseil  Sup^rieur  du  Travail, 

Novembre  1911.    Minist&re  du  Travail  et  de  la  Pr^voyance  Sociale.    Paris, 

1912.     Pp.  xix,  159. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  French  Superior  Labo/ 
Council.  The  Council  discussed  the  question  of  suppressing  night  work  in 
bakeries  and  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  that  reform. 

Rapport  sur  Tapprentissage  dans  rindustrie  de  Phorlogerie.    Office  du  Travail. 

Ministftre  du  Travail.     Paris,  1911.     Pp.  xviii,  290. 

Apprenticeship  in  the  watchmaking  industry  in  France.  The  report  con- 
tains a  historical  review  of  the  industry  and  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
use  since  its  beginning,  and  the  results  of  an  investigation  presenting  among 
other  information  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  at  the  present  time, 
employment  of  women,  age  of  workmen,  wages,  industrial  schools,  and 
opinions  of  employers  and  workmen. 

Germany. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  ffir  das  Deutsche  Reich.    Dreiunddreissigster  Jahrgang. 

1912.    Kaiserliches  Statistisches  Amt  Berlin,  1012.    Pp.  xxxii,  468;  90*. 

Data  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  German  fetatistical  year-book 
include  the  following:  Number  of  households  in  Germany  according  to  the 
1910  census;  foreigners  in  Germany  according  to  the  1900,  1905,  and  1910 
censuses;   work  of  employment  bureaus  in  1911,  and  trade  unions  in  1911- 
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Great  Britain. 

Fifteenth  abstract  of  labour  statisticB  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Labour 
Department,  Board  of  Trade.  London,  1912.  Pp.  xxii,  345. 
The  report  contains  summary  tables  gathered  from  the  various  reports 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  government  departments  relating 
principally  to  the  industrial  and  economic  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Subjects  Appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  report  include:  Distress  com- 
mittees; output  of  coal  per  person  emplo3'ed;  mihimum  time-rates  of  wages 
fixed  by  trade  boards;  average  hours  of  labor  in  various  industries;  trade 
union  benefits,  total  expenditures  and  rates;  co-operative  small  holdings  and 
allotment  societies;  population  at  census  of  1911;  number  of  railway  servants; 
old  age  pensions  and  cost  of  poor  relief. 

Annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the  year 

1911.     London,  1912.     Pp.  xv,  335. 

The  volume  contains  the  general  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  reports  of 
the  division  inspectors,  the  principal  lady  inspector,  the  inspector  of  textile 
particulars,  the  inspector  for  dangerous  trades,  the  electrical  inspector  and 
the  medical  inspector,  a  special  report  on  illumination  in  factories,  and 
statistical  tables  including  tables  of  cases  of  poisoning  and  accidents. 

Italy. 

Statistica  degli  scioperi  avvenuti  in  Italia  nell'  anno  1910.     Ufficio  del  Lavoro. 

Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.     Roma,  1912.     Pp.  xxiv, 

203. 

Report  on  strikes  in  Italy  in  1910.  According  to  the  report,  tlie  number 
of  strikes  taking  place  in  Italy  in  1910  was  1,021  and  the  number  of  men 
on  strike  known  for  1,014  of  the  strikes  was  172,969.  Out  of  a  total  of 
1,654  grievances  causing  the  strikes,  65.74  per  cent  related  to  questions  of 
wages,  9.19  per  cent  to  hours  of  labor,  and  14.15  per  cent  to  employment 
of  union  labor.  The  strikers  won  28.8  per  cent,  of  the  demands  correspond- 
ing to  the  1,654  grievances,  and  lost  36.8  per  cent,  of  the  demands,  while 
compromises  were  reached  in  the  remaining  cases. 

Sweden. 

Kollektivaftal  i  Sverige  trilffade  under  ar  1909.     K.  Kommerskollegii  Afdel- 

ning  fOr  Arbetsstatistik.     Stockholm,  1912.     Pp.  200. 

Collective  agreements  in  Sweden  in  the  year  1909.  The  number  of  collec- 
tive agreements  in  force,  in  Sweden,  on  the  first  of  January,  1910,  was 
1,767,  concluded  between  9,410  employers  and  254,000  workmen.  Among  those 
there  were  336  new  agreements  concluded  in  the  year  1909  between  1,908 
employers  and  45,860  workmen.  The  report  contains  tables  showing  duration 
of  agreements,  provisions  made  in  agreements  for  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion, clauses  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  compensation  for  sickness 
and  accidents  and  other  matters,  and  samples  of  agreements. 

Lifsmedels-och  bostadspriser  i  Sverige  1908-1909.    K.  Kommerskollegii  Afdel- 

ning  for  Arbetsstatistik.     Stockholm,  1912.     Pp.  106. 

Report  on  the  cost  of  living  in  Sweden,  1908-1909.  The  report  contains 
information  in  regard  to  prices  of  articles  of  consumption,  prices  of  cattle 
on  the  hoof,  rent  rates,  cost  of  workingmen's  board,  and  total  family  expenses 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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Arbetaretillgang,  arbetstid  och  arbetslGn   inom  Sverigee  jordbnik    ar    1011. 

K.    Kommerskollegii    Afdelning    f5r    Arbetsstatistik.      Stockholm,     1912. 

Pp.    117. 

Report  on  the  supply  of  labor,  hours  of  work  and  wages  in  agriculture  in 
Sweden,  in  1911. 

SWITZEBLAIYD. 

r*pports   des    inspecteurs   f6d6raux   des    fabriques   et   des   mines    sur    leurs 

fonctions  oflSeielles  dans  les  ann^s  1910  et  1911,  publics  par  le  D^parte- 

ment  FM^ral  de  Ilndustrie.     Aarau,  1912.     Pp.  246. 

Reports  of  the  factory  and  mine  inspectors  in  Switzerland  for  the  years 

1910  and   1911.     Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  and  treated  separately 

for  each   of   the   three    federal   inspection   districts   include   the    following: 

Number  of  establishments  and  employees,  hygiene  and  safety  of  workplaces, 

accidents  and  industrial  diseases,  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  work  regulations, 

woman  and  child  labor,  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  and  welfare  institutions. 
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APPENDIX. 
Statistical  Tables  for  Second  Quarter,  19x3. 

I.  Number  and  peroontage  of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions. 
II.  Causes  of  unemployment. 

III.  Idleness  in  New  York  City. 

IV.  Building  operations  in  principal  cities: 

(a)  New  York  City. 

(b)  Bu£Falo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
V.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 

VI.  Children's  employment  certificates. 
VII.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 
VIII.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  inspectors. 

IX.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  labor  law. 
X.  Industrial  accidents: 

(a)  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

(b)  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 
XI.  Industrial  diseases. 
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TABLE  I.—  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  MEMBERS 


Indubtbies  OB  Gnoups  or  Tbadss. 


L  Building,  Stone  Woriting,  Etc. . . . 

8tx>nc  working 

Building  and  paving  trades .  .  . 
Building  and  street  labor 

2.  Tranmortatlon 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 

3.  CI«tliiBg  and  Teztllw 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Sliipbldg 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Worlting  and  Furniture.  .  . 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending 

13.  Miscellaneons 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods .  .  . . 

Glass  and  glass  ware 

Other  distinct  trades 

Total 


Mbiibkbs  RxPOKTINa.* 


Un- 
ions. 


Jan. 


51 

2 
4ft 

^1 

40 

28 

I 

19 

12 
3 
2 
2 

24 

21 
2 
I 

3 

7 

12 

7 
5 

2 

5 

8 

4 
2 
2 

2 

4 

8 

4 
1 
2 

1 


31.418 

8fi5 

28.353 

2.200 

16.643 

6,970 
5,265 
3,218 
1.090 

30.108 

28,139 
988 
693 


.568 

.817 
349 
400 

,056 

.921 

,266 
.738 
.518 

.112 

,471 

,198 
,499 
464 
235 

.617 

.834 

.645 
760 
42 
448 
305 


185  112,645 

I 


Feb. 


31.324 

890 

28.284 

2.150 

16.616 
6,969 
5,476 
3,077 
1.095 

30.285 

28,377 
949 
671 
288 


490 

741 
349 
400 

101 

898 

216 

731 
484 

122 


217 

532 
457 


632 

828 

544 

750 

40 

449 

305 


112,732 


Mar. 


31.076 

890 

28.026 

2.160 

16.374 

7.011 
5,484 
2,799 
1,060 

30.466 

28.487 
987 
714 


695 

896 
349 
450 

038 

942 

227 
735 
492 

119 

463 

090 

406 
461 
223 

936 

918 

471 

630 

40 

494 

807 


112,794 


April.   May.  '  June. 


30.643 

691 

27.702 

2,150 

16,980 

6.982 
5.715 
3.203 
1.080 

30.133 

28.350 
958 
550 
275 


30. 698  30.744 

799  91.-. 

27,649  27,679 

2.150  2.150 


354 

676 
328 
350 


874 

325 

735 
590| 

119 

467 

214 

540 
467 
207 

619 

940 

425 

619 

50 

447 : 

309, 


16.719 

6.996 
5.415 
3.233 
1,075 

S1.04l! 

29,220 
958 
600 
263 


17.12S 

7.021 
5.545 
3,47S 
1.079 

30.902 

29.001 
999 
640 
263 


377  7.460 

701'  6,722 

326  3ix« 

350"  350 


,018 
.894 

,321 

,720 
,601 

,122. 


,1931 

,5461 

4761 

\ 

,6311 
.967! 

,326 

520 

50 

451 

305 


7,117 
2.888 

4.339 

1,737 
2.602 

1.110 

2.421 

2.181 

1.536 

470 

175 

2.SfiS 

2,964 

1.319 

525 
40 
433 
301 


111,982  112.642jllS.lM 


*  Includes  only  those  members  who  were  reported  as  to  idleness 
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NCTMBBR  IdLK. 


PSBCBNTAGB  IdLX. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


IS.I 

512 

11.723 

1.368 

1.5S1 

246 
836 
230 
220 

10.471 

10.072 

320 

18 

63 

1.287 

1.223 
14 
50 


761 

449 

304 
145 

S 

S8S 

166 

107 
21 
37 

86 

68 

88 

2 

53 
3 

29.108 


12.888 

580 

10.955 

998 


222 
970 
349 
265 

2.281 

1.840 


22 
60 

1.172 

1.082 
40 
50 

292 

767 

412 
293 
119 

4 

268 

168 

136 
7 
15 

67 

77 

61 

4 

54 
3 

19.866 


11,872 

432 

10.690 

750 

1.628 

2€3 
818 
237 
210 

4 

3.946 

317 

106 

05 

960 

841 
59 
50 

649 

695 

480 

316 
114 

6 

242 

188 

178 
6 
4 

88 

77 

178 

120 

4 

30 
24 

21,184 


6.069 

219 

5.835 

15 

1.1 

292 
510 
443 
255 

4,010 

3,643 

253 

74 

40 

1.076 

1.001 
25 
50 

354 
620 

409 

295 
114 

166 

826 

180 

110 
22 
18 


66 


6.287 

368 

5,879 

10 


255 

455 

472 

78 

11.794 

11.470 

237 

59 

28 

989 

916 
23 
50 

866 

681 

489 

308 
181 


274 

94 

63 
14 

17 

82 
89 

75 

18 

5 

30 

22 


4.811 

114 

4,e87 

10 

1.269 

268 

529 

452 

20 

16.090 

15,755 
187 
110 


859 
36 
50 


687 

464 

308 

166 

766 
222 

99 

66 
16 
17 

17 

67 


14,868 


10 
41 
19 


22.676    26.843 


48.8 

50.2 
41.3 
62.2 

9.8 

3.5 
15.9 

7.1 
20.0 

84.8 
36.8 
32.4 
2.6 
21.9 

17.0 
17.9 
4.0 
12.5 

4.8 


10^.6 

17.5 

5.8 

0.8 
16.6 

7.6 

7.1 
4.5 
15.7 

1.4 

1.9 

8.8 

0.0 

4.8 

11.8 

1.0 


40.0 

65.2 
38.7 
46.4 

10.9 

3.2 

17.7 
11.3 
24.2 

7.4 
6.5 

34.7 
3.3 

20.8 

16.6 

16.1 
11.5 
12.5 

4.1 


9.8 

16.9 
4.8 

0.4 

10.8 

7 

8.9 
1.5 
6.6 

2.6 

2.7 

4.0 

0.0 
10.0 
12.0 

1.0 

17.6 


88.2 

48.5 
38.1 
34.7 

9.8 

3.8 
14.9 

8.5 
19.4 

14.6 

13.9 
32.1 
14.8 
24.3 

12.3 

12.2 
16.9 
11.1 

■^  8 
28.6 

10.2 

18.2 
4.6 

0.6 

9.9 

9.0 

12.7 
1.3 
1.8 

1.2 

2.6 

12.1 

19.0 
10.0 
6.1 
7.8 

18.8 


19.9 

31.7 

21.1 

0.7 

8.8 

4.2 

8.9 

13.8 

23.6 

18.8 

12.9 
26.4 
13.5 

14.5 

14.6 

15.0 
7.6 
14.3 

6.1 

21.6 

9.6 

17.0 
4.4 

18.9 

18.3 

6.8 

7.1 
4.7 
8.7 

1.6 

2.2 

6.6 

0.6 
4.0 
11.4 
6.8 

18.8 


20.4 

46.1 

21.3 

0.5 

7.6 
3.6 

8.4 

14.6 

7.8 

88.0 

89.8 

24.7 

9.8 

10.6 

18.4 

13.7 

7.1 

14.3 

6.2 

18.3 

11.8 

17.9 
7.0 

40.6 

11.8 

4.8 

4 

2.9 

9.9 

1.2 

2.0 

6.7 
3.5 
10.0 
6.7 
7.2 


16.6 

12.5 
16.9 
0.6 

7.4 
3.8 
9.6 
13.0 
1.9 

62.1 

64.3 

18.7 
17.2 
14.4 

12.8 

12.8 
11.0 
14.3 

6.6 

19.8 

10.7 

17.7 
6.0 

66.9 

9.2 

4.6 

4.3 
3.4 
9.7 

0.7 

1.9 

6.8 

3.8 

25.0 

9.1 

6.3 


20.1      22.8 
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TABLE  n.—  CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS  AMONG  BfEMBEBS  OF 


iNonaTRiBS  OR  Gboufs  or  Tbadbs. 

Labob  DiBPinaa. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

1.  Balldlnt,  StoM  Working.  Etc 

15 

24 

878 

48 

Building  and  "paving  tradee 

1$ 

24 

376 

48 

Building  and  streetlabor 

800 

RailwayB 

Navigation 

300 

T^H^mmg  fi-pd  «*!»*>  driving 

Fi^ightlinndling 7 

7 
7 

26 

24 

88 

OarmentB 

48 

Hats,  caps  and  fun 

24 

40 

Textiles 

25 

119 

119 

Iron  and  nteel .    .  , .... 

219 

218 

I 

208 

208 

171 

171 

211 

211 

171 

171 

Othftr  mMalii 

Shipbuilding 

fi.  Priatiiiff,  Biiidiiig,  Etc 

6  .Wood  WorUng  and  Farnitaro 

7.  Food  and  Lioaora 

4 
4 

18 

13 

6 

Food  products 

6 

Beverages 

8 .  Thoatera  and  Music 

Tobacco 

1     Beotaorants.  Trade,  Etc 

20 

20 

25 

25 

HoteU  and  restaurants 

B^bering 

Retail  trade 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Gla""  and  glassware 

Other  distinct  trades 

Total 

264 

240 

148 

196 

"* 

613 

1 

*  iBcludes  lack  of  work,  lack  of  material,  the  weather,  etc. 
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bkpbbbbntanre  tbadb  cmions.  januaby  to  jdnk.  imz. 


DUABILITT. 

All  Otheb  CAusBa.* 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

488 

616 

640 

876 

859 

579 

13.100 

12.017 

11.882 

6  670 

5,622 

4.184 

7 
533 

1 
373 

1 
358 

7 
572 

512 
11,220 

580 
10.430 

425 
10, 167 

218 
5.438 

367 
5,145 

107 

488 

516 

4,067 

1 
179 

1.368 
1.884 

008 
1.800 

750 
1,812 

14 
1.821 

10 
1.068 

10 

197 

208 

218 

207 

206 

764 

182 

182 

142 

156 

15G 

164 

62 

40 

121 

136 

06 

104 

IC 

10 

68 

10 

IC 

0 

82e 

060 

760 

500 

445 

220 

5 

0 

11 

13 

15 

12 

225 

340 

226 

430 

457 

440 

6 

6 

23 

20 

220 

260 

205 

255 

55 

«7 

82 

84 

48 

41 

65 

10,408 

2.182 

4.875 

8.987 

11,729 

15.947 

30 

28 

81 

18 

17 

20 

10.042 

1.805 

3,015 

3,625 

11.453 

15.687 

22 

22 

10 

15 

27 

208 

307 

317 

234 

198 

120 

16 

12 

3 

6 

9 

8 

a 

10 

103 

68 

50 

102 

63 
928 

60 
886 

40 
698 

40 
784 

28 
868 

38 

145 

129 

188 

141 

116 

112 

882 

119 

102 

108 

112 

85 

82 

886 

772 

614 

718 

620 

606 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

5 

12 

38 

54 

21 

18 

31 

26 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

288 

221 

260 

248 

288 

248 

66 

71 

289 

108 

127 

228 

S3 

62 

82 

46 

88 

43 

728 

706 

688 

674 

498 

614 

105 

70 

86 

66 

64 

64 

844 

842 

891 

864 

422 

404 

14 

10 

0 

12 

11 

10 

29C 

283 

303 

283 

284 

202 

01 

60 

26 

43 

43 

44 

64 

50 

88 

71 

138 

112 

8 

4 
72 

6 

94 

4 
109 

4 
79 

4 
68 

162 
217 

462 
196 

762 

76 

808 

198 

148 

169 

24 

86 

86 

49 

80 

89 

121 

67 

128 

101 

84 

80 

16 

57 

61 

30 

17 

26 

72 

64 

117 

71 

46 

40 

3 

4 

4 

7 

8 

6 

18 

3 

2 

15 

6 

10 

6 

5 

3 

6 

7 

31 

10 

4 

15 

12 

10 

88 

87 
11 

86 

11 

89 
8 

82 

2 

17 
10 

8 

47 

86 

66 

88 

67 

47 

8 

8 

8 
4 

4 

8 

66 

68 

178 

120 

4 

30 

24 

70 

2 

61 
17 

71 

18 

5 

80 

18 

87 
20 

2 
63 

4 
64 

10 

41 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

16 

1.422 

1.479 

1.488 

1,297 

1.208 

1,427 

27.482 

18.188 

19.670 

18,881 

20,848 

28.808 
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TABLE  in.— IDLENESS  IN  BEPSESENTATIVB  TBADB  UNIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  CTTT 

AT  THE  END  OF  JUNE,  1912. 


Indxtriubs  or  Gboufs  or  Trades. 


Utt- 
ionn. 


Mem- 
ben.t 


Num- 
b«r 
idle. 


Pot 
cent 
idle. 


loLB  oir  Acoomrr  or 


Labor 
de- 
putes. 


Duiar      Otlfc«r 
bility.  causes^ 


1.  Bonding,  Stone  Working,  Etc. . 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Biiilding  and  street  labor.  . . 


2.  TranMHMtatioB 

Railways.  . 
Navigation 


Teaming  and  cab  driving . 
Freight  handling 


S.  Ctothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caiM  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 


Metals,  Macliinery  and  Sliipboilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printliig,  Btndiag,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fnrnltare. 


Food  and  Uqaors . 

Food  products. . 
Beverages 


8.  Tlieaters  and  Mnaic. 

9.  ' 


10.  Reataarants,  Trade,  Etc. . . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 
Retail  trade 


11.  PubUc  EmploTment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending. 
IS. 


Leather  and  leather  goods. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Other  distinct  trades 


Total. 


92 


2S.8S6 

840 

20,946 

2,050 

8.941 

652 

4,845 

3,120 

324 

29.412 

28.140 
863 
400 

4,859 

4,181 
328 
350 

6,997 

2,776 

S.S12 

1,431 
1.881 

977 

1.697 

1.180 
055 

m 

2.254 

2.108 

794! 

4o; 

453 
301 


4.885 

90 
4.245 


811 

32 
379 
400 


16,994 

15.703 
185 
106 

556 

470 
36 
50 

464 

555 

412 

277 
135 

752 

298 

72 
65 

17 

15 


88.998.  24.287 


18.2 

10.7 

20.3 

0.0 

9.1 

4.0 
7.8 
12.8 
0.0 

54.4 

55.8 
21.4 
26.5 

11.4 

11.2 
11.0 
14.3 

6.6 

20.0 

12.4 

10.4 
7.2 

77.0 

12.7 

6.4 

5.8 
9.7 

0.7 

2.8 

8.8 

25.0 

0.1 

6.3 


27.8 


488.      3.862 

6  84 

477       3.768 


300 


51 

32 
9 
10 


40 

40 


70 
300 


61 

20 

25 

6 


&3 

5 

25 

243 

43 

49 

9 
40 


15, 

15, 


82 

32 
25 

7 

15 

5 
3 


635 

120 
100 

438 

377 

31 
25 

221 

612 


268 
05 


752 
151 


10 


428 


67 

10 
41 
16 


22.749 


*  Includes  lack  of  work,  lack  of  material,  the  weather,  etc. 

t  Includes  only  those  members  who  were  reported  as  to  id)«nen. 
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TABLE  IV.^  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 
(a)  New  York  City:    April,  Maj  and  Jnne,  1911  and  1912. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  of 

Buildings 

Authorised. 

Ebtimatbd  Cost  or 

Number  of 

Buildinos  — 

1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

COMMENCED. 

completed. 

1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

New  Buildings: 

Bronx 

438 
2,000 

309 
1,761 

343 

438 
1.779 

276 
1,450 

339 

$7,085,235 

12.851,615 

32.048,575 

7,568.666 

804.369 

$11,699,185 

12.323.227 

38,852,200 

5,340.879 

884,699 

434 
1,601 

217 
1,561 

305 

436 
1.504 

176 
1,430 

281 

355 
759 
209 
1.585 
296 

299 

Brooklyn 

775 

Manhattan 

179 

Queens 

929 

TUchmoiu) 

252 

Total 

4,851 

4,282 

$60,358,460 

$69,100,190 

4.118 

3,827 

3.204 

2,434 

Alterations: 

Bron* .... 

196 
2,321 

187 

794 

1,815 

1,008 

379 

151 

$339,527 

1.303.781 

4.873.335 

180.422 

80.044 

$400,770 

1,069.011 

3,497,002 

212,246 

165.003 

168 
801 
848 
289 
174 

174 
808 
716 
379 
112 

151 
408 
701 
308 
210 

157 

Brooklyn 

305 

790 

Queens 

266 

Richmond 

135 

ToUl 

4.259 

4.147 

$6,777,109 

$5,344,032 

2,280 

2.189 

1,776 

1,659 

Total  op  Naw  Bdild- 
IN08    AND   Altera- 
tions: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

634 
4,321 
1,530 
2,089 

530 

1,232 
3,594 
1.284 
1.829 
490 

$7,424,762 

14.165.396 

36.921.910 

7,749,088 

884,413 

$12,099,955 

13,392,238 

42,349,202 

5.553,125 

1.049,702 

602 
2,402 
1.065 
1,850 

479 

610 
2.412 

892 
1,809 

393 

508 
1,167 

910 
1.891 

506 

456 
1,080 

975 
1.195 

387 

Total 

9,110 

8.429 

$67,135,569 

$74,444,222 

6.398 

6,116 

4.980 

4.093 

Tenement  BnlldingB  Included  Abore. 


BOROUGH. 

Number  op 

Buildings. 

Estimated  Cost. 

1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

New  Tenements: 

Bronx , 

132 

159 

57 

266 

3 

192 

223 

47 

75 

$5,094,500 

2.698.100 

6,713.000 

2,425,100 

11,500 

$7,987,000 

Brooklyn 

3.798,900 

Manhattan 

6,889,000 

Queens . . . , 

840,000 

Richmond 

Totol 

617 

537 

$16,042,200 

$19,514,900 

EIbmodbled  Tenements: 
Bronx 

25 

350 

384 

21 

2 

25 
275 
264 

17 
3 

$20,000 

215,023 

521,235 

12,500 

200 

$18  475 

Brooklyn 

116.902 

Manhattan , 

442.376 

Queens...                        

4.826 
2,036 

Richmond 

Total 

782 

584 

$768,968 

$584  613 

Total  of  New  and  Rbmodblbd  Tenemsntb: 
Bronx     .. ... 

157 
509 
441 
287 
5 

217 

498 

311 

92 

3 

$6,114,500 

2,913,123 

7,234,235 

2.437,600 

11,700 

$8,005,475 

3.915.802 

7,331.376 

844,825 

2.035 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan     .    ...    ........    . 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

1,399 

1.121 

$17,711,168 

$20,099,613 
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TABLE  IV.—  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDINO  OPERATIONS  —  CoatteMd. 

(b) 


ADDmOIfB    AJTD 

ClTT  AMD  PmUOD.  NSW  BUILDINGS.  M&PAIB8.  ALL  BUILDINGS. 

BurrALo.  No.  Co«t.  No.  Coat.  No  Est.  ooet 

April 260  $674,970  106  S173.030  455  $848,000 

May 303  1.751,650  177  137,350  480  1.889.000 

June 287  2,108,497  157  117.503  444  2.226,000 

April-June.  1912 850  a  $4,535,117  529  $427,883  1.379  $4,063,000 

1911 704  $2,528,180  441  S201.820  1,145  $2,820,000 

1910 739  2.471,580  460  354,420  1.119  2,828.000 

1909 619  2,367,090  442  422.310  1.061  2.700.000 

1908 525  1.525.820  360  298,180  885  1,824.000 

1907 605  1.999.685  429  505,015  1,034  2,504.700 

1906 639  3.507.630  354  234.880  993  3.742,510 

1905 647  .    2.003.987  409  360.250  1.056  2.370.237 

1904 566  1.695.360  337  281.845  903  1.977,030 

1903 406  2.443,250  229  210.786  635  2.654,036 

1902 275  834.712  265  256.204  540  1,000.016 

B«CHBBTBB. 

AmU 394  $1,613,693  195  $167,063  589  $1,780,756 

Mty 310  1,123,357  146  133.147  456  1,256.604 

June 268  1,145,702  124  105.704  392  1,251.406 

April-June,  1912 972  b  $3,882,752  '466  $405,914  1.437  $4.288.666 

1911 721  $2,708,490  423  $411,473  1.144  $3,119,963 

1910 921  3,318,038  340  305.394  1.261  3,623,432 

1909 734  2.792,664  250  204.306  084  3,086,370 

1908 404  1.465.435  116  101.025  520  1,566.460 

1907 487  1.787.835  149  269.195  636  2,057,030 

1906 468  1,609,184  150  316.026  618  1,924.210 

1905 428  1.689.257  140  156,868  568  1.846.125 

1904 286  1.808.204  77  79,630  363  1,887.834 

1903 192  464,222  71  46.204  263  510.426 

1902 182  790.940  109  148.563  291  930,5© 

' Steacusi. 

April 114  $367,760  70  $37,436  184  $405,195 

Mky 121  600.945  74  106,500  195  707.445 

June 112  394.608  64  141.650  176  536.258 

April-June,  1912 347  c  $1,363.313  208  $285.585  555  $1,648,808 

1911 304  $1,160,926  241  $321,603  545  $l,482,5g 

1910 344  1,808.607  239  283.470  583  2,092,077 

1909 276  1,688,056  251  317,385  627  2,005,441 

1908 152  599.175  231  187.650  383  786,^ 

1907 218  989.530  263  342.663  481  1.332,193 

1906 170  973.920  176  107,390  845  1.081,310 

1905 148  549,425  172  119.838  320  660.2« 

1904 116  577.383  166  112.138  282  880,531 

1903 95  678.470  126  99,840  220  «78,310 

1902 78  222.180  128  74,970  206  297.150 

a  Includes  bank  and  offi(A  building  to  cost  $1,000,000;  fire-proof  store  and  oflloe  buildins  to  eost 

$130,000,  and  fire-proof  school  building  to  cost  $100,000.  ^^ 

b  Includes  steel  frame  department  store  to  cost  $300,000;  briok  department  store  to  cost  $125,000 
and  brick  art  gallery  to  cost  $125,000. 

C  Includes  fire-proof  bank  building  to  cost  $120,000. 
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BUBBAU  OF  FACTOBT  INSPBCTION. 
TUil«  Yw—  W«ffk  of  Cte  Devaty  Fmetnrj  iMpeeton. 

Sboond  QuARTm.  1912. 


RegulAT  inspections:  April.       May.       June.      TotaL 

Fsotories  in  lepsrate  bttildincB 1.440       1.502       1.136      4.177 

Tenant  factories 2,133      3.337      2.648      8.018 

Bakeries 436          488          434       1.358 

Mines  and  quarries 10            30            26            76 

Tunnel  and  caisson  workincB 18             18             18            54 

Tenement  buildings  (licensed) 1.580      1.643       1.410      4.642 

Total 5,635      7.008      5.581     18,224 

Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeries) ...  421       1 ,  281       1 ,  005      2 .  707 

InTSstigations: 

Applications  for  license 

Conqjlaints 

Compliances,  first  visits  (No.  of  establishments) . . 
Compliances,  subsequent  visits  (No.  of  establish- 
ments)    3,057 

On  special  orders 304 


Second 
quarter. 
1011. 
5.014 
8,073 
710 
72 
•       ^20 
746 

15.644 


Total. 


Observations: 
Tenement  buildings  (unlicensed) . 
Tunnel  and  caisson  workings. . .  . 


Tagging  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  ({  100) 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  ({  05) . 

Articles  in  bakeries  ({  114) 

Unsafe  machinery  (|  81) 

Scaffolding  ({  10) 


7.268 


310 
17 


0 
52 


4 
18 

1 


13 

40 

6 


26 
110 

7 


Total 

Prosecutions  begunf . 


63 

~&6 


23 
"60 


64 


J54 

Tio 


720 


104 

220 

261 

674 

400 

70 

57 

71 

207 

207 

3,634 

2.024 

8,628 

10.086 

7.061 

2.420 
378 

2.287 
333 

7.773 
1.016 

4.360 
562 

6.017 

6,470 

324 
12 

10.756 

007 
68 

12,688 

363 
20 

435 
•30 

21 
00 
51 


162 
~78 


*  Caisson  workings  not  included  in  1011. 
t  See  table  IX. 


Tkbl«  VL—  Namber  of  Chfldren's  Employment  CertUeatea  laaaed  by  Bewds  of  Health  in  Finrt 

and  Second  Claas  CItlea. 

Second  Quabtkr,  1012.  Second 

, • .  quarter, 

CiTT.                                       April.       May.       June.  Total.  1011. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 231           308          776  1,316  1.272 

Brooklyn  Borough 874         1025      2.100  3.000  4,200 

Manhattan  Borough 1,205       1,608      3.197  6.010  5,806 

§ueens  Borough 107           187          468  862  728 

ichmond  Borough 4              6             11  20  26 

Total 2,611       3.033       6,652  $12,006  J12. 121 

Buffalo 76            67          330  472  444 

Rochester 142           122          420  684  680 

Syracuse 68            52           160  260  262 

Albany 23             14            20  67  56 

Yonkers 7             10            30  t47  J40 

Troy 28            28            40  06  63 

Utica 26            38            56  J120  |161 

Schenectady 33             25             01  149  130 

Inoludes  *'  mercantile  "  as  well  as  **  maaufaoturing  "  establishments. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACnORT  INSPECTION. 

TmUe  Vn.—  Unmmm  for  Tcaeiwt  MunftdWM. 

Sboond  Quabtkr.  1012. 

• ■ '    Total 


New         Re- 
York     nudnder  quartn'. 

City,     of  State.  Total.       1911. 

Applications  pending  March  31 34  11  45  30 

Applications  received  during  quarter 587  34  621  376 


Total 621  45  666  406 

On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted 

Applications  refused 

Applications  cancelled , .. 

Applications  pending  June  30 


On  investigation  of  applications  previously  refused: 

Applications  granted 

Applications  refused  again 

Applications  cancelled 


Total. 


Lioensea  cancelled  at  request  of  licensee .  . 
Licences  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions . 


552 

43 

505 

308 

37 

37 

61 

8 

8 

3 

24 

24 

34 

12 

2 

14 

72 

2 

2 

3 
St 

14 

2 

16 

129 

1 

.314 

1,314 

107 

35 

35 

4 

Net  increase  or  decrease  in — 

Outstanding  licenses —786  +45  —740  +269 

Refused  applications +26     +25  — 65 

Cancelled  applications +8     +8  +57 


Outstanding  licenses  June  30.  1912 11,691  520     12,211     13.464 
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bureau  of  mebcantilb  inspbction. 

Table  vm.—  Work  of  the  Depatj  Merauitlle  Impw«m«. 

SscoNP  QuARTBR,  1912.  Seoond 


R'igular  inspectioDB: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling  alleys 

Places  of  amusement. 


April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

luarver, 
1911. 

800 

1.012 

942 

2,814 

1.312 

13 

21 

10 

44 

35 

3 

3 

2 

13 



13 

18 

1 

5 

11 

17 

30 

Total 890       1.038  963      2.891       1,397 


Special  inspections: 

MeroantUe 66  60  44  160  124 

Office ^ 

Hotel 

Bowling  alleys 7  7  1 

Places  of  amusement 1  2  3 


Total 66  61  63  170  128 

Investigations: 

Complaints 13  34  28  76  70 

Compliances  (number  of  establishments) 369  663  413  1,336  666 


Total 372  697  441       1.410  726 

Prosecutions  begun* 62  34  30  126  174 


Children  illegally  employed: 


14  to  16    /  Girls. 
I  Boys. 


3 
78 

3 
63 

1 
46 

7 
187 

7 
108 

19 

136 

17 
113 

6 
105 

41 
364 

63 
229 

Total. 


Number  of  children  for  whom  proof  of  age  was  de- 
manded: 


(  16  years  + . 

Age  proven  \  14  to  16 

Under  14... 


Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age . 

Total 

*  See  Tabic  IX. 


236 

196 

167 

689 

397 

3 
2     . 

2 

1 

6 
2 

6 
2 

2 

1 

4 

7 

9 

7 

3 

6 

16 

6 
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TABLE  IZ.~PBOBBCiniONB  FOR  TIOLAITONS  OP 


OrwEMsm. 
(With  refarenoe  to  aootioii  of  Labor  Law  vioUtad.) 


NmCBBB  OF  CAJSaB. 


Pendins 
Mar.  31. 


dunng 
quarter. 


Total 
in  eourt. 


ADmNISTRATlON. 

Intarferinc  with  deputy  factory  inspector.  |  43 

SaNXTATION  and  SAnBTT. 

Failure  to  provide  dreaainc  rooms  for  females,  §  88 

Failure  to  repair  water-closets,  §  88 

Failure  to  provide  water  to  flush  water-cloeets,  {88 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  sepjarate  water-closets,  |  88 

Failure  to  whitewash  walls  and  ceilings  of  stairways  and  work- 
rooms. {84 

Failure  to  guard  gearing.  |  81 

Failure  to  guard  saws,  I  81 

Permitting  doors  to  be  locked  or  barred  during  working  hours, 
»80 

Failure  to  provide  handrails  on  stairs,  |  80 

Childrbit. 

Employing  child  under  14.  I  70 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 
■  70 


§ 


Employing  child  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  before 

8  A.  M.  or  after  6  p.  m.,  |  77 

Employing  child  under  16  at  prohibited  occupation,  |  93 .  . . 

WOMKN  AND  MlNOBB. 

Employing  female  under  21  after  9  p.  m.,  |  77 

Employing  female  under  21  mora  than  60  hours  a  week,  |  77. 

Employing  male  minor  under  18  between  12  midnight  and  4 

A.  Bf.,  §77 


WoRIUHOPfl  IN  TSNEMENTB. 

Manufacturing  in  tenement  house  in  which  there  was  disease. 
§100 


Baxbriks. 

Faduie  to  provide  proper  floors  in  bakery,  |  112 

Failure  to  provide  sinks  in  bakery,  |  112 

Failure  to  provide  pipes  and  hoods  over  oven  doors,  |  112  . . 
Failure  to  provide  proper  ceilings  in  bakery,  |  112 

Waobii. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  (10 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  |11 


Total  —  Factories. 


Enmloying  women  and  children  in  basement  without  permit. 

fl71 

Failure  to  provide  seats  for  female  employees,  |  170 < 

Employing  child  under  14,  |  162 ' 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate. 

§  162 1 

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m..  1 161 . ' 
Employing  female  under  21  after  10  p.  m.,  {  161 ' 


Total  —  Mercantile  Establishments . 


Failure  to  provide  proper  washrooms  for  employees  construct- 
ing tunnel.  |  133 


Grand  Total. 


2 
15 

81 


110 


10 
41 


94 
2 


A-  FAC 

1 


12 
56 


175 

2 


179 


B.  MERCANTILE 


1 

1 

,           1 

1 

2 

1      21 

51 

72 

1      15 

40 

55 

1      18 

24 

42 

!       6 

10 

16 

t      62 

126 

188 

C.  MINES.  QUARRIES 


1 


172 


306 


478 


*  Includes  one  case  in  which  fine  of  $20  wa^  imposed,  $15  of  which  was  remitted. 
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THE  LABOR  LAW,  APRIL-JUNE,  1912. 


Pending 
June  30. 


Comr 
pleted 
during 
quarter. 


RssmiTB  or  CoiffpLvrsD  Casbs. 


CX>NVICnON8. 


Sentence 
suspended. 


Fine 
impoeed. 


Total. 


Dis- 
missals or 
acquittals. 


With- 
drawals. 


Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 


TORIES. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


1 



i 

1 

6 

6 
44 

131 

1 

6 
6 

5 
2 

i 

1 





i 





1 

2 
11 
55 

8 
4 

5 

1 

i 

1 

4 

3 
25 

68 

1 

2 
2 

i 

5 

5 

36 

123 
1 

5 
6 

5 
1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

:::::::: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

$145  00 

6 

12 

44 
1 

♦75  00 

535  00 

1,460  00 
20  00 

40  00 

45  00 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

79 

210 

■   '    ■ 

85 

105 

190 

20 

1       $2,320  00 

1 

2 

66 

44 

35 
9 

i 

47 

31 

20 

6 

1 

1 

16 

11 

13 

2 

1 

2 

63 

42 

33 

8 

3 

2 
2 

1 

$50  00 

30  00 

6 

11 

7 
7 

365  00 

270  00 

520  00 

40  00 

31 

157 

105 

44 

149 

JB^ 

1       $1,275  00 

AND  TUN 

NELCONg 

1 

TRUCTIOl 

^. 

1 

110 

368 

190 

149 

339 

29 



$3,596  00 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 


[Sept., 


TABLE  X.—  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  REPORTED  UNDER  SECTIONS  20) 
OF  THE  LABOR  LAW,  SECOND  QUARTER,  1912. 
(a)  NmnlMr,  Age  and  Sex  of  Penoiw  I^Jwed  rad  Niimb«r  of  Fatalltleo.  by 


,  87  AND  12S 


Industry. 


Sex. 


Accidents 
Bkpork 

APRIIi  1, 

Rbpobtkd 
ArrsB 
MatI. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
fatal. 


ACCIDBNTS    DUBINO     Apsixr-Jm 
Rbpoktbo  Priob  TO  Auouar  1,  1912. 


Total. 


THBRBOP   WITH    AOB 


Under 
16yra. 


16-18 
yra. 


18  + 
yn. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aog.  1. 


I.  Stonb,  Clat  and  Glass 

Pboductb. 

1.  Stone 

J 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

m 

F 

i.  FACTORIES. 

53 
f 

43 

12? 

53 

265 

16 

1 

42 

i 

38 

i 

123 

47 

238 

1 

2.  Miscellaneous  mineral  products. 

1 



1 

I 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster 

2 

4 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

5.  Glass 

1 

1 

i 

1 

22 

4 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 
M 

F 
M 

F 

M 

« 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 

10 

541 

go 

39 

4 

615 

60 

3.038 

17 

579 

8g 

3.228 

1 

157 

195 

/ 

149 

a 

1 

1 

25 

4 

J^ 

7 

1 

II.  Mbtala,  Machines  and  Con- 

vbtancbs. 
1.  Gold,  filver  and  precious  stones. 

1 

2 

35 

53^ 

46 

2.816 

11 

537 

S4 

3.091 

1 

146 

183 

2.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc 

4 

1 

4 

i 

5 

1 

51 
10 
88 

33* 
»4 
44 

3.  Iron  and  steel  products 

147 

5 

6 

3 

5.  Vehicles 

28 

1 

4 

6.  Boat  and  ship  building 

7.  Agricultural  implements 

4 

1 

5 

4 

13 

f 

15 

8.  Instruments  and  appliances. . . . 

124 

11 

13 

/ 

9.  Sorting  old  metals 

3 

Total 

M 

F 

M 

■ 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 

204 

1 

8.015 
180 

12 

4 

240 

41 

7,481 
198 

12 

— . 

' 

III.  Wood  Manufacturba. 
1.  Saw  mill  products 

l' 

18 

5 

272 

14 

183 
4 

97 
S 

14 

5 

236 

10 

29 

2.  Planing  mill  products 

i 

3 

17 
10 

1 

3.  Cooperage 

' 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

3 

149 

i 
78 

5 
12 

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc 



7.  Brooms,  cork,  etc 

Total 

M 

F 

23 

626 

4 

48 
S 

519 

6 

. 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 
1    Leather     

M 

« 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 

F 

31 

7 

/ 

136 

17 

31 

i 

329 

14 

29 

7 

; 

119 
15 
27 

£ 

291 
// 

2.  Furs  and  fur  goods 

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods 

2 

2 

1 



'J 

3 

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods. 

4 

5.  Articles  of  pearl,   horn,   bone, 

h^ir,  titd* 

31 

/ 

Total 

M 

F 

6 

1 

534 

2 

44 

4 

473 

•••••_•- 
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TABLE  X.—  Indnstrial  Acddenta,  SMond  Quarter,  1912  —  Coattniied. 
(a)  NnmlMr,  Age  and  Sex  of  Peraona  Injured,  by  Indaatrfea  —  Contlnaed. 


Industry. 


Sex. 


Accidents 
Bkforb 
Apbil  1, 

Rbpobtbd 
Ajtxr 
Mat  1. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
fatal. 


AcciDKNTB  During  April-June 
Reported  Prior  TO  Auauar  1,  1912. 


Total. 


THEREOF    WITH    AQE 

BBPORTCD.  Deaths 


Under 
Idyrs. 


16-18 
yrs. 


18  + 
yrs. 


ported 

to 
Aug.  1. 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils.  Paints,  Etc. 
1.  Drugs  and  chemicals 

A.  F 

M 

F 
M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

\CTORIE8— C61 
6 

r»(tnued. 

338 
10 
30 

5 
17 

/ 

5 

/ 
35 

1 
87 

6 
51 

/ 

5 

3 

325 

8 
32 

g 
16 

/ 
4 
/ 

31 
1 

77 

2 

2.  Paints,  dyes  and  colors 

i': 

1 

3.  Wood  alcohol  and  essential  oils. 

1 

4.  Animal  oil  products. 

5.  Mineral  oil  products 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics. 

2 

7.  Miscellaneous  chemical  products. 

1 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

M 

F 

¥ 

F 
M 
F 
M 

7     - 

572 

:::::::1    ". 

534 

18 

3 

^______ 



VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper 

2 

461 
S 

8 

442 
5 

6 

. 

VII.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 

1.  Type  and  printers'  materials. . . 

2.  Paper  goods 

1 

1 

3 

90 

87 

249 

i 

3 
5 

1 

9 

£9 

28 

// 

1 

2 
76 
61 

188 

ge 

3 





3.  Printing  and  book  making 

4.  Wall  paper 

18 
2 

;;;;;;; 

Total 

M 
F 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 
F 

M 

F 

20 

346 

lee 

6 
5 

39 
40 

269 

77 

VIII.  Textiles. 
1.  Silk  and  silk  goods 

13 
14 
99 
SO 

no 

30 

108 

4M 

73 
16 

11 
53 

g 

4 
1 
2 

i 

4 

1 

5 

7 
/ 
9 
8 

10 
5 

8 
7 
85 
g6 
99 
£8 
91 
29 

60 
11 

11 
53 

2.  Wool  manufactures 

3 

3.  Cotton  goods 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

6.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool  or 
cotton 

2 

1 

6.  Flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufac- 
tures  

1 

7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc. . . 

1 

1        ' 

Total 

M 
F 

3 

467 
134 

7 
5 

37 
23 

407 
100 

4 

=^= 
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New  Yoek  Labob  Bulletin. 


[Sept, 


TABLE  X.—  lodiMtrial  Acddmta,  Secwid  Qurtor,  1912  - 
(a)  Nnmbflr,  Age  and  Sex  of  PcrsBU  lojived,  by  ] 


Sex. 

accidbnts 

Bbvorb 

April  1, 

Rkpobtbd 

Aftbr 

MatI. 

Industry. 

Total. 

rbpobtbd. 

I>eat]H 

Total. 

There- 
of 
fatal. 

Under 
16yr». 

16-18 
yw. 

18  + 
yra. 

ported 

to 
Aiw.1. 

A 

IX.  Clotbinq,  Millinbrt. 
Laundry,  Etc. 
1.  Men's  garments  and  fumiahings. 

FA< 

M 

F 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

irroRiB 

S— Cone 

iuded. 
60 

13 

S4 

75 

19 

3 

5 

4 

g 

8 

16 

3 

i 

5 

i 

/ 

9 
5 

3 

7 
5 
5 

43 
55 

10 

66 

IS 

1 

1 
3 
t 
4 
10 
2 
/ 

2.  Women's  garments  and  fumish- 

ipg».  .     

1 

1 

4.  Women's  beadwear 

1 

6.  Laundering,  custom  dyeing,  etc. 

1 

i 

f 

7.  Clip  sorting 

Total 

M 

F 

1 

166 
114 

1 
6 

17 
18 

129 

2 

X.  Foods,  Liquors  and  Tobacco. 
1.  Groceries 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 

310 

IS 

83 

S 

31 

110 
il 

188 

/ 

60 

se 

5 

30G 
11 
58 

2 

2.  Provisions 

1 

. 

3.  Dairy  products 

1 
1 

29 

112 
16 

172 

/ 

47 

je5 

4.  Bakery  products,  confectionery, 
etc 

i 

I 

ff.  Beverages .....  x ...... . 

3 

1 

6.  Tobacco  products 

1 

11 

Total 

M 

F 

7 

1 

781 
74 

1 

21 
18 

718 
63 

3 

XI.  Watbr,  Liobt  and  Powbb. 
2.  Gas 

M 

1 
1 

1 

242 
226 

7 
22 

1 
4 

234 

218 

7 

22 

I 

4.  Electric  light  and  power 

5.  Steam  heat  and  power 

6.  Garbage  disposal 

1 

ToUl 

M 

3 

497 

5 

481 

2 

XII.  Building  Industry. 
1.  CarjMnters'  shops 

M 

7 

7 

. . . 

* 

Total  —  Factories 

M 

F 

286 
5 

2 

13.013 
718 

34 
,6 

505 

157 

11.948 
£09 

40 

Mines 

B 

MI 

M 

f^ES  AN 

D  QUA] 

EIRIES. 
103 

9f 
8:- 

6 

Quarries 

« 

105 

2 

1 

Total 

M 

206 

2 

181 

7 

^s=s=s. 
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TABLE  X.—  IndutrM  Aeddento,  Seeond  Qnarter,  1912  - 
(a)  Namber,  Age  and  Sex  ef  Persona  lojnred,  by  ladoatrlea  -^  Cendnded. 


iNDUflTXT. 


Sex. 


Accidents 
Bbpors 
April  1, 

Rbpobtsd 

AfTBB 

MatI. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
fatal. 


AcaDBNTs  DuRUfo  April-Junk 
Rrpobtrd  Prior  to  Auottst  1 ,  1912. 


Total. 


reportbd. 

Under 
16yrB. 

16-18 
yrs. 

18  + 
yrs. 

I>eath8 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.  1. 


C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING. 


I.  Excavating. 
1.  Open  ezcavatioiu 

M 

H 

m 

9 
49 

1 

1 

1,247 

1.195 

37 

12 
3 

1.145 

1.145 

36 

20 

2.  Bhaftfl  and  tunnels 

16 

3-  DiwHging 

2 

Total 

M 

58 

2 

2,479 

15 

2,326 

38 

II.  Erbcting   and   Structural 

Work. 
1.  Iron  and  ateel 

M 

« 

H 

m 

3 

6 

2 

10 

2 

451 
627 
228 
299 

302 

i 

2 
2 
3 

392 
459 
199 
281 

267 

5 

2.  Masonry 

4 

3.  Concrete 

1 

4.  Wood 

2 

5.  Structural    work    (branch    not 
specified) 

1 

2 

Total 

M 

23 

1,807 

1 

8 

1,598 

14 

III.    FXNISHINO  AND  FURNISHINO. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal) . . . 

2.  Sheet  metal  work 

V 

30 

51 

4 

3 

1 

44 

182 

252 

82 

29 

44 

4 

3 

1 

35 

159 

232 

74 

, 

2 

3.   Woo^  fin}4^i*1lg,  , 

4.   Gl&sing       .... 

5.  Tile  la^ng,  mantle  setting,  etc . . 

6.  Pointing  and  decorating. .    ... 

3 

7.  Plumbing,  piping,  etc 

3 

8.  Eleetric  winng  and  insulation . . . 

I 

6 

9.  Installing  of  machinery,  boilers, 
elevators,  etc .... 

1 

Total 

M 

1 

649 

4 

581 

12 

IV.  Wrbckino  and  Moving 

M 

10 

9 

V.  Other  or  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving 

2.  Track  layiog  and  maintaining. . . 

M 

a 

M 

2 
6 

100 

560 

23 

1 

85 

614 

20 

1 
5 

3.  Dock  building 

Total 

M 

7 

683 

1 

619 

6 

Total— Building  and  Engineering. 

M 

89 

2 

5,628 

1 

28 

5.133 

70 

Grand  Total 

M 

F 
T 

375 

3 

378 

4 
4 

18,849 

718 

19.567 

35 
16 
51 

535 
167 
692 

17,262 

509 

17,771 

117 

■"in 
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TABLB  X.—  ImUMtM  AaUatM, 
(b)  Part  of  PcraiMi  lajnred.  Mkta, 


Causx. 
n.  c.  r.=  not  elsewhere  cloMtfied.) 


Total 
cases.* 


Pajit  or  Pbbsok  iKJxmmo  (Nukbkb  or 


(ex- 
cept 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

1 

TotaL 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

gen. 

1 

Lep 
or 
feec 


A  FAC 


Mechanical  Powbb. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (encines,  dynamos,  fly  wheels, 
etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam*  electric,  portable,  etc.) 

Hoisting   and    conveying    apparatus, 
n.  e.  c 

Locomotives  and  trains 

Wood  working  machinery: 

Saws 

Planers  and  jointers 

Shapers 

Lathes 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers,  etc 

Calenders   and    other    paper-making 
machines 

Paper-cutting,  stitching  and  staying 
machines 

Printing  presses 

Linotype  machines 

Textile  machinerv: 

Picking  machines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers  and  knitting  machines 

Sewing  machines 

Laundry  machines 

Other  textile  madunery 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Power  tools  (chippers,  etc.) 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact     with     grindstones,     emer>' 
wheels,  etc 

Struck    by    fmcments    of    polishing 
wheels 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery 

establishments,  etc 

Machines  used  in  working  tobacco 

Machines  used  in  working  ivory  (buttons). 
Machines,  n.  e.  c 

ToUl 


72 
18 

180 
17 
31 

221 

86 
106 

358 

76 

320 

85 
19 
14 
67 

26 

82 

191 

101 

4 

9 
16 
16 
35 
10 
92 
18 
120 
89 

391 

314 

24 

162 

57 

67 

58 

121 

255 


147 


22 

44 
205 
208 


5.130 


13 


127 


927 


2, 
1, 


9  • 
81 


2731 
116| 


4 

It 

f 

"I 

"I 

16, 
13 


1' 

41 
1 


636 


21 

5 

23 

7 

5 

71 

11 
8 

42 
11 

37 
9 
3 
3 

19 


23 


3 
4 
4 

7 
5 
5 
4 
27 
15 

20 
57 
12 
35 
14 
14 
15 
9 
41 


143 
5. 
10 

4l 
36 

"i 

240> 
73 

15,.. 

7,".. 

*'l 

19! 

5l| 

165,' 

6S' 

I,-- 


355 

1361 

711 

*^ 
15,' 

39| 

155 


106 


65 


6 

IS- 2 

191        2 

5 

80; 

% 5 

65         2 


16i        1 
36, 

257...... 

112       1J> 


739   2.845_3^ 
♦  As  in  fourth  column 
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second  Qnarter,  1912  —  Coatinoed. 
of  Injury  and  NiunlMr  of  Deaths. 


Cassb) 

Natubb  Of 

Injurt  (Nxjmbbb  or  Cxaae). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Sev- 
eral 
parts 

or 
other. 

La- 
cera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffo- 
cation, 
effects 
of  beat 
or  gas, 
etc. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.  I. 


TORIES. 


3 

18 

6 

109 

5 

7 
60 

19 
41 

102 
14 

72 
13 

4 
3 
17 

7 

41 

87 
35 

1 

i 

7 

5 

4 

1 
3 

12 
6 

32 
5 
6 

45 

5 
10 

49 
5 

191 

65 

12 

9 

38 

14 

6 

48 
24 

1 

2 

21 
6 

15 
2 
4 

47 

28 
29 

102 
24 

21 
2 

1 
1 
6 

1 

12 

34 

16 

5 

4 

11 
2 

19 
4 

11 

48 

25* 
19 

76 
24 

31 

4 
1 
1 
4 

4 

15 

19 
17 

6 

3 
2 
7 
19 

13 
5 

24 

18 

6 

1 

4 

35 

i 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

1 

10 
5 

1 

1 
1 

3 

111 

4 

6 

14 

4 

4 

2 
3 

i 

9 
4 

49 

22 

4 

1 
9 

1 

2 

12 

7 

5 
5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
6 

2 

2 
4 

1 
2 

7 

14 

6 

17 

2 

7 

3 

48 

22 

141 
86 
9 
38 
11 
21 
15 
34 
78 

89 

6 
33 

8 

67 
51 

1 
1 
1 

■    ■ 

1 
2 

i 

3 
5 
3 
6 
3 
10 
12 

41 

91 

3 

28 

11 

5 

8 

49 

40 

5 

253 
108 

2 

8 

2 

8 

4 

■■*'i9 

1 

4 

3 

5 
2 





7 

3 

5 

3 

73 

2 

23 

42 

152 
100 
11 
66 
13 
31 
10 
24 
106 

44 

26 
62 

8 
35 
184 
66 

2 

8 
2 
6 
6 
21 
10 

50 

28 

I 

18 

10 

9 

5 

12 

20 

5 

1 
19 

4 

3 

11 

36 

I 

I 
1 
4 

1 

2 
9 

1 
1 
2 
2 
6 

3 

1 

8 

10 

87 

2 
7 

1 
4 

3 
3 

6 
3 

6 

i 

4 

4 
2 

1 
1 

4 

i 
7 
1 
2 
17 

4 

6 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

t 

3 
42 

1 
U 

2 

8 

4 

3 

1 

fi 

152 

1.477 

87 

1,674 

657 

69 

1          101 

1.065 

341 

24 

— 

■ 

1 

of  preceding  table. 
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New  Yobk  Labob  Bulletin. 


[Sept, 


TABLE  X.- 
(b)  Pwt  of  Fmrmm  LMved.  Hmian  af 


Causb. 
In.  e.  c.=  not  eloewhere  daanfied.) 


Past  of  Pebson  Imjubbd  (Numbbb  or 


HEAD  AND  HBCK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juriee). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Total. 

There- 
of 

eyefc 

Pin- 
cers. 

feet 


HbAT   AND   ElJBCTBICITT. 

Exploeives  (powder,  dynamite,  etc.) 

Explotton  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc . 


Explosion  of  boders,  steam  pipes,  etc. . . . . 
Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids. 


Caustics - 

Explosion  of  molten  metal 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Vats,  pans.  etc.  (containing  hot  liquids  or 

caustics) 
Electricit: 
Fire  and 


y 

heat,  n. 


Total. 


Fall  or  Pkbson. 
Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc. . . 
Fail  hom  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc. 

Fall  caused  by  collapse  of  support 

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc .  .  . 

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc 

Fall  on  stairs.  8t<'p8.  etc 

Fall  OD  level  by  supping 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping  of  tool 

All  other  or  indefinite 


Total. 


3' 
103| 

26 
190l 
135; 

31 
191 

18!. 
110 
361 


1.168 


163 
128 
116 
55 
12 
74 
182 
156 
52 
62 


1.000 


Wkiobts  akd  Fallino  Objscts. 

Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc 3 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 131 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 102 

Other  or  indefinite S42 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 

persons I        80 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 

injured  person:  I 

Objects  in  course  of  manufacture  or 

repair  by  injured  person 553 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by 

hand 894 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 326 

All  other  or  indefinite 92 


Total 2.722 


Vehicles  and  animals. 


I 


280 


MiSCBLLAKEOUS.  i 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knivee,  wrenches, 

files,  etc.) 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Striking    against     or    catching     between 

edges,  projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Cut  on  glass 

Injuries  from  sharp  edges  of  matenal  being 

handled,  n.  e.  c 

Injuries  from  nails,  slivers,  etc | 

Flyinff  objects  not  from  machines,  tool^  or 

explosions. . . 
Poisonous  gases 
All  other 


Total. 


3,431 


Total  —  Factories 13,731 


.006 
158 

536 
242 

297 
445 

615 

7 

125 


298 


112 


14 

8 

123 

29 


259 


15 


184 
67 


552 

"ii 


2.610 


188 


3 
474 


27 


A.  FACTOBIES 

I  I 


331  17i 

4  21  6 

66'  91  47 


13 

4 
32 

5 
39 
164 


360         114* 


23 
13 

15 

4 


170 


71 

09 
33 

11 


16 

53 


3 
34 


213 


41 


57 
32 
23 
3 
24 
43 

n 

3 

15 


27 

26 

114 

19 


274 


356 
126 


168        281        979         973 


2SK) 


3 

64 

57 

224 

20 


145 

316 

112 
32 


30  42'         66         121 


232 
29 


157 
97 


106 
96 


4«6 


262 
130l 


186 
116. 


18' 


9« 
15 


49 

7 


52 


14 


786    1,256 


417 


2.S77i  5.290,  2.32$ 
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SMead  QiMrter,  1912  —  OonHiimd. 
InJiHT  and  Nwnber  of  DwUba  —  Gentfamed. 


CA8B8). 

Naturs  of  Ikjurt  (Numbsr  op  Casbb)  . 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Sev- 
eral 
parte 

or 
other. 

La- 
cera- 
tione. 

Bumj. 

Cute. 

Bruiaee. 

and 

dialo- 

oations. 

Frac- 
turee. 

Suffo- 
cation, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas. 
etc. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

ported 

to 
Aug.!, 

—  Con 

\inutd. 

2 
27 

5 
37 
17 

7 
16 

1 
22 
22 

2 

2 

4 

5 

3 
53 

17 
184 
106 

31 
188 

18 

87 

337 

1 

2 

1           38 
2 

1 
1 

9 

4 

5 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 
2 

15 
15 

3 

2 

156 

13 

1.024 

41 

5 

1 

5 

79 

1 

7 

1 
4 

40 
22 
25 

11 
3 
18 
13 
11 
2 
7 

16 
12 
14 
5 

i 

1 

12 
8 

11 
6 
1 
2 

40 

17 
9 

16 

43 
31 
35 
20 

5 
13 
40 
41 

9 
11 

28 
29 
15 
12 

1 
18 
48 
50 
10 

4 

16 
11 
6 

48 
37 
34 
11 
4 
24 
21 
21 
10 
11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
9 
11 
7 
5 
6 

3 

1 

8 
20 
20 

8 
11 

2 

i 

5 

1 

2 

12 

152 

114 

5 

122 

248 

215 

72 

3 

221 

1 

5 

2 

47 

41 

201 

25 

181 

298 

113 

28 

6 

5 
16 

30 

102 

21 

6 

1 

6 

5 

20 

3 

17 

23 
12 
2 

i 

8 
2 
18 

1 

6 

13 
13 

32 

34 

135 

23 

168 

286 
99 
43 

1 

i 

1 
1 

23 
10 
91 

20 

115 

130 
47 

7 

16 

7 
78 

9 

41 

54 

33 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 
2 

8 

7 
4 

1 

1 

11 

61 

820 

4 

443 

936 

186 

89 

244 

24 

2 

1 

16 

63 

1 

28 

no 

23 

15 

40 

4 

4 

1 

3 

I 

232 
48 

180 
8 

70 
62 

39 

1 
2 

2 
3 

465 
54 

258 
232 

219 
366 

127 

175 
39 

46 

13 
6 

8 
3 

6 

1 

112 
12 

38 
2 

7 
21 

415 

6 
3 

5 

29 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

7 
7 

1 

1 

7 

21 

43 

6 

13 

42 

3 

1 

2: 

25 

650 

8 

1.764 

300 

35l 

17 

8 

649 

12 

2 

35! 

1"  !  II''  ■    ■: 

562 

3.137 

1.129 

4.072| 

2.256 

529 

294 

16 

2.298 

383 

=^ie 
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New  York  Labob  BtrLLExiiT 


[Sept. 


Causb. 

Total 

PaBT  or  PSBSON   IXJUXSO   (N'lTMRBB  07 

■BAD  AKD  XBCK. 

Trunk 

(ex- 
oept 

in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 
or 

Fia- 

|«.e.c 

cases.* 

Total 

Thera- 

of 
eyw. 

or 

1 

Mbchanical  Powbr. 
Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Ellsvatora  and  hoists      

2 

1 

B.  1 

MINES  AND 

1 

Caught    between    derator    and 
#hftft,  f>U> 

1 
1 

4 

Other  or  indefinite 

1 
1 

Derricks.  cranA*.  Hhnryels.  etc 

1 

1 

Swin^ng  of  load,  bucket,  etc ... . 
T/oading  o**  imtoiKiing 

2 
2 

7 

7 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

Conveying  "and   hoisting   apparatus, 
D.  e.  c 

3 

1 

1 
1 

TvMnxnotivoff  and  oars       

•> 

j^om^linff  A-iid  alighting  

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

10 
2 

I 

Coupling  or  uncoupling. 

1 

i 

Unexpected  startinJE  or  stopping. 
OoIIiffions  or  dfmilment4 

1 

Fall  from  train 

1 

Drills,  hammers,  etc , 

1 
2 

5 

3 

Grindstones,  etc 

2 

Total 

32 

6 

2 

4 

2 

9 

6 

Hbat  ▲nd  Elbctricitt. 
Explosives 

11 

5 

1 

1 

Blasts 

11 

6 

1 

1 

Ddayed  or  premature  shots 

Drilling  into  blasts  (misfiros) .... 
Other  (including  flying  objects) . . 

4 
3 

4 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

i 

Explosion  and  i^ition  of  gases,  dust,  etc. . 
Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

1 

Fir©  and  Leat,  n.  e.  c 

1 

Total 

16 

1 
3 
1 
6 

7 

1 

I 

1 

! 

Fall  op  Pbbbon. 
From  ladder 

Fall  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c 

2 

1 

1 
2 

Other  or  indefinite 

I 

Total 

10 

2 

3 

4 

Wbights  and  Fallxno  Objbcts. 
Rookv.  ^Mivrth.  etc.  (noarricff) 

14 

26 

2 

4 

4 

4 

16 

29 

2 

1 

8 
5 

2 

3 

4 

9 

9 

Hie  of  material  or  part  thereof 

2 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

3 

1 

Other  or  indefinite 

2 

1 

I 

FaU  or  veigfat  of  objects  being  loaded  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  oonstniotion  or  repair 
by  injured  person 

4 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by 
hand 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

17 

2 
1 

5 

*J 

Other  or  indefinite 

All  other  or  ind^nite ... 

ToUl 

101 

12 

1 

3 

9 

32 

39 

*  Ab  in  f ourtli  eotnms 
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'.1912- 
Nwnber  «r  DmtiM  ~  OmClMwd. 


Casm). 


Id- 
temal 

in- 
juries. 


Sev- 
oral 
parts 

or 
other. 


Natuu  of  Injxtxt  (Numbkb  of  Casbs). 


La- 
cera- 
tions. 


Suffo- 

Sprains 

cation, 

Burns. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

effecta 

of  heat 

or  gas, 

etc. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 


anceor 
loss  of 
member 
oriMtrt 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.  1. 


QUAR] 

aiES- 

Canclu 

ied. 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 



1 
1 

2 

2 

3| 

4 

2 

5 

0 

2 
2 

7 
1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

4 

8 



1 

6 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 



4 



23 

5l|           3 

25 

54 

9 

16 

1           6l|             3 

7 

fiXNUir 

1 
1 

4 
1 
3 

2 
2 

3 

6 

7 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

2 

18 

1 
17 

1 

1 
4 

2 
21 

1 

19 

2 

2 

4 

7 
2 
2 
3 

1 

3 

23 

1 

4 

4 
3 
6 
3 

1 

4 

53 

1 

6 

I 

6 

1 

2 

1 
3 
16 

1 

9 

84 

io 

1 

2 

9 
61 

1 
5 

1 
15 

1 

7 

1 

6 
10 

6 
7 

4 
28 
16 

1 
6 

7 
26 

1 
33 
17 

i 

4 
2 

10 
13 
1 
18 
11 

2 



4 
2 

i 

6 
2 

1 
7 

3 

1 

5 

4 

5 
3 

i 

i 

12 

47 

31 
29 

1 

13 
20 

23 
53 

4 
10 

9 
14 

20 
59 

3 

1 
11 

i 

2 

8 

14 

13 

7 

3 

1 
5 
2 
5 
9 
3 
4 

1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 
7 

2 

6 
4 

7 

24 

3 

7 

2 

1 

3 
2 

8 
18 
18 

6 

4 

3 



4 
2 



5 
2 
3 

1 
1 



i 

1 
4 
2 
1 

2 

3 

«f  preceding  table. 
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Xew  York  Labob  Bulletin 


[Sept, 


TABLBZ.- 
(b)  Part  «r  Pa 


Cause. 
[n.  e.  0.=  not  elsewhere  daaaified.] 


Total 


PaBT  op  PbBSOIT  hsrUBMD   (NUIIBXB  OF 


HKAD  AND  MSCX. 


TotaL 


Thera- 

of 
eyat. 


Trunk 
(ai- 
«pt 
m- 

^i-na1 

Aima 

or 
Kand#. 

in- 
juries). 

Fin- 


Legs 

or 

feet 


MacHANiCAJL  PowsH — Concluded. 
Other  machinery  used  in  building,  etc. : 

Cruahera  and  mizara 

Drills,  hammers,  etc 

Saws 

Grindstones,  etc 

Pile  drivers 

Jacks  and  other  mechanical  instru- 
ments  -. 

Compreawd  air  hoses,  etc 

Other  or  indefinite 

Total 

Hbat  and  EuBcnucnT. 
Exploaves 

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blaats) . 
Blasts 

Delayed  or  premature  shots 

Drilling  into  blasts  (miafirea) 

Other  ^including  flying  objects). 
EzpkMion  and  ignition    of    gases,    dust, 

etc 

Explosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Other    injuries    from     steam     and     hot 

liquids 

Caustics  (Ume) 

Other  acadents  from  molten  metal  . . 

Electricity 

Fire  and  heat,  n.  e.  o 

Total 

Fall  of  Pkbbon. 
From  ladders 

By  breaking  of  ladder 

By  slipping  or  twisting  of  ladder 

By  faU  from  ladder 

Ftom  scaffolds 

By  breaking  of  scaffold 

By  breaking  or  slipi»ng  of  tackles  or 
supports 

By  tilting  of  scaffold 

By  slipping  or  tilting  of  loose  boards. 

Fall  from  scaffold,  n.  a.  o 

Other  or  indefinite 

Collapse  of  structure  or  part 

From  telephone  poles,  etc 

Into  shafts,  hoistways  or  openings 

From  girders,  joists,  roofs,  etc 

On  staira,  steJM,  eto 

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc 

FaU  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c 

Fall  by  tripping,  n.  e.  o 

Fall  by  slipping  of  tool,  n.  e.  c 

Other  or  indefinite 

Total 


< 

3.  BUILDING  AND 

I      1 

11 

5 

1 

1 
3.     1 

1 

90 

29 

10 

9 

14    24 

11 

2 
6 

li     1 
ll     2 

3 

3 

11 
56 

2 
13 

3     2 

7.    14 

4 

3 

15 

26 

15 

7 

2 

5 

2 

9 

1 

1|     5 

1 

839 

173 

24 

75 

113 

176 

180 

31 

7 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 
30 

1 
1 

7 

i 

2 

6 

9 

4 
17 

12 
13 

1 
2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

11 
1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

43 

7 

1 

23 

2 

6 

33 

12 

10 

12 

S 

7 
70 

5 
10 

3 

7 

2 

28 

6 

2 

23 

3 

1 

12 

1 

232 

46 

23 

3 

89 

11 

24 

54 

2 

7 

12 

20 

10 
23 
21 

1 

1 
3 
3 

5 

8 

4 

8 

1 

7 

155 

11 

15 

20 

5 

38 

65 

3 

4 

11 

3 

15 

19 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 
13 
52 

1 
2 
5 

2 

1 
7 

2 

5 

7 

12 

1 
23 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

5 

25 

2 

2 

2 

3 

56 

4 

10 

4 

2 

21 

119 

24 

1 

18 

9 

2 

18 

12 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

43 

4 

11 

6 

9 

88 

6 

17 

23 

4 

29 

91 

12 

7 

20 

5 

40 

24 

5 

3 

5 

1 

5 

114 

18 

18 

20 

6 

32 

804 

93 

1 

114 

126 

38 

213 

<»  As  in  fourth  eohann 
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Second  QiMrter,  1912—  Coirtined. 

hjory  mad  Number  of  Deerlw  —  Gonlinmed. 


Cabm) 

Natdbbop 

[nxcbt  (Numbkb 

or  CABse). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
jiuies. 

Sev- 
end 
parte 

or 
other. 

La- 

oera- 
tione. 

Bums. 

Cute. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frao- 
tures. 

Suffo- 
cation, 
effects 
of  heat 
or  gas. 
etc. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.l. 


ENGI> 

fEERII 

1 
3 

^G  — C 

3 
28 

d. 

2 

8 
1 
1 

4 

27 

1 

2 
19 

4 

4 

2 
5 

12 
7 
2 

3 

1 

4 

20 
5 
3 

2 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 

!!!!!! 

11 
3 
2 

11 

10 

2 

1 

3 

3 

119 

206 

6 

85 
5 

253 
3 

25 

60 

214 

26 

26 

1 

13 

5 

1 

3 

14 

1 

3 

1 
4 

1 

1 

13 

5 

3 

I 

3 

14 

3 

1 

6 
2 
5 

1 
7 

6 

1 

2 

22 

7 

2 

1 

1 

i 

4 

1 

6 
3 
5 

3 

12 

8 

43 
29 
5 
42 
20 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

14 

1 

i 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

58 

10 

159 

7 

4 

2 

12 

38 

2 

12 

13 

1 

2 

13 

16 

3 

19 

" 

3 
4 

6 
64 

1 
1 

U 

3 

6 

6 

37 

3 
9 
4 

20 

3 

5 

11 

49 

3 

***"2i 

1 


2 

16 

4 

1 

28 

11 
2 

5 
18 

12 

7 

15 

2 
3 
3 
14 

7 
4 

2 

7 

7 

2 
2 

17 
11 

3 

3' 

1 
4 

4 
16 

1 

6 
14 
13 
52 

3 
18 
21 
19 

3 
28 

1 

6 

5 

1 

7 

16 

14 

46 

1 

12 

8 

6 

5 

18 

5 

1 
1 

6 

2 

16 

18 

2 

9 

25 

18 

8 

26 

3 
5 

6 
14 

3 

4 
16 
25 

2 
19 

2 
3 
6 
15 

i 

1 
1 

1 

15 

12 
3 
6 
9 

17 
4 

18 

1 

2 

i 

8 
1 
3 

11 
7 
6 

12 

6 

1 

3 
6 
5 

1 
8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

10 

210 

no 

2 

64 

180 

133 

68 

2 

245 

1 

15 

of  preeedinc  table. 
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TABLB  X.^IiiriMCrU  . 
(b)  Pwt  eTPcraoa  LOvradL  Natare  mt 


Gaubb. 

[n.  e.  0.^  not  elaewhere  claaeified.] 


Total 


Past  or  Pusok  Ikjubxd  (Nitmbss  op 


Trunk 
(ex- 

temal 

in- 
juries). 

Anns 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gen. 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Less 


WciOBTB  AXD  FaLLXVO  OBJBCTB. 

Falling  objects  not  dropped: 

Rocks,  earth,  etc.  (open  excavations) 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (tunnels) 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

Collapse  of  structure 

Other  or  indefinite 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 

persons 

Fall  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair 

by  injured  person 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by 

hand 

Objects  being  loaded  or  imloaded 

Other  or  indefinite 

All  other  or  indefinite 


Total. 


VcHicLis  ANO  Animals. 

Boarding  and  alighting 

Coupling  or  uncoupling 

Unexpected  startizig  or  stopping. . 

Collisions  or  derailments 

Fall  from  wagons,  ears,  etc 

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc , 

Dump  wagons,  cars,  etc , 

Kick,  push,  bite,  etc..  of  i 
.  Other  or  indefinite. . . , 


Total. 


Hand  Tooxa. 

Hammers,  hatchets,  etc 

Knives,  saws,  etc 

Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc .  .  . 


Total. 


MiSCBLLANSOnS. 

Striking  against,  or  catching  between 
edges,  projecting  parts,  n.  e.  e 

Cut  on  glass 

Injuries  from  sharp  edges  of  material  being 
handled,  n.  e.  c 

Injuries  from  nails,  slivers,  etc 

Flying  objects,  not  from  machines,  tools  or 
explosions 

Poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 


Total 

Total  —  Building  and  Engineering. 


114 
95 
47 
38 
18 

462 

192 


206 

546 

278 

7 

76 


2,079 


4 

4 
13 

9 
11 
56 
65 

8 
35 

205 


90 
16 

88 
493 

83 
15 
80 


864 
5,628 


19 
29 

3 
10 

6 
266 

101 


625 


22 


478 

197 

24 

1 

103 

23 

605 

22l| 

31' 

11 


121 
iT^I 


C.  BUILDING  AND 


51 


54 

195 


Grand  Total l9,567|     3,748j     1,631 


118 


11 


17 

348 


087 


223 


22 


117 


17 


170 
"860 


9 
8 
9 

7 

1 

43 

20 


62 

220 

120 

2 

20 


521 


7 
19 

1 
15 


47 


114 
15 
38 


167 


40 
56 


13 


141 
lIlOI 


6,443 


37 
24 
24 
15 

3 
63 

21 


65 

2Cd 

87 

2 

30 


579 


6 

4 
2 
31 
10 
3 
8 


67 


2 
16 


87 


15 

1 


1 
346 


18 


383 
3.918 


*  As  in  fourth  ooliim 
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v,  1912  —  i 
I^Jmy  and  Namber  of  Deaths  —  Coadiided. 


Casu). 


In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 


Sev- 
eral 

parts 
or 

other. 


Natubb  or  Injubt  (Nuikbbb  or  Cabbs). 


La- 
cera- 
tions. 


Suffo- 

Sprains 

cation, 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

and 
dislo- 
cations. 

Frac- 
tures. 

effects 

of  heat 

or  gas, 

etc. 

Plural 

in- 
juries 

or 
oUier. 


Com- 
plete 


anoeor 
loasof 
member 
or  jMtrt 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Aug.  1. 


ENGIf 
1 

JEERIl 

21 

18 
1 
2 
3 

19 

11 

7 

11 
5 

1 
5 

NIG  — ( 
20 

ft 

7 

6 

118 

40 

62 

191 
96 

:anclud€ 

8 
8 
4 

7 

37 
23 
16 
16 

4 
113 

61 

74 

196 

107 

5 

26 

3 

1 
3 

7 
7 

4 

2 

37 

31 

7 

8 

6 

133 

63 

30 

69 

25 

2 

15 

i 

1 

3 
6 

i 

3 
2 

9 

32 
16 

1 
8 

6 

11 

16 

8 



3 

3 

1 

87 
41 

20 

63 
27 

2 
1 

3 

14 
2 

1 

1 

23 

9 

2 

1 

9 

104 

602] 

264 

667 

71 

67 

2 

406 

24 

10 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

15 

15 

3 

14 

2 
1 
4 
6 
2 
26 
16 
3 
9 

1 



3 

1 
4 
7 
14 

1 
1 



2 

1 

1 

3 
1 
4 

10 

13 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
14 

2 
5 

i 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

60, 

24 

68 

6 

9 

1 

38 

3 

1 

4 

1 
110,           1 

6' 

29; 

174 
16 
23 

80 

2 

29 

2 

3 

108 

1 

13 

2 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

6 

I45|           1 

212 

111 

6 

8 

122 

3 

1 

32 

34 
12 

39 
243 

7 

12 

1 

11 

1 

4|.::::: 
28l 

69 

16'           3 

1 

2 

8 

6 

19 
173 

61 

2 

2 
15 
12 

'I 

1 

9i 

12 

8 

ie 

6 

25 

6 

1 

31 

158|           3 

347 

36 

17 

6 

19 

279 

6 

25 

560    1,291|       171 

1.003 

1.319 

257 

209 

36 

1.342 

69 

70 

60 

1,145 

4.479 

303 

6.100 

3,629 

795 

518 

62 

3.691 

445 

117 

of  preceding  table. 
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TABLE  XL— INDUSTBUL  DISEASES  BEPOBTED  VND] 

LAW. 

THBXB  MONTHS, 
XDME AUG., 

Dmeask  and  Industry.  1912. 


SBCnON  58  OP  THE  LABOB 


TW«LVM  MOMTBB, 

SEPT..  1911  — 

AUOL,  1912. 


Maaufaciuring: 
"       Iwid 


Lead  Poisoning. 


Total. 


Thereof 
known 
fatal. 


TotaL 


Thereof 
known 


White  lead 

Smelting 

Paints 

Electric  batteries 

Electric  power  stations  (repair  of  batteries) . 

Tinware 

Wire  and  wire  goods 

Electric  cables 

Cut  class 

Linoleum 

Cigars  Gabeling) 

Prmtins  (trimming  plates) 

Shipbuilding 

Painting  (in  shops,  etc.) 


Carriages,  wagons,  automobiles  and  cars. . 

Agricultural  implements 

Heating  apparatus 

Pianos 

Architectural  iron  work 

Theatrical  sceneo' 


Total 

Building: 

House  painting,  etc. 
Plumbing 


Total 

Other  or  not  stated 

Total  —  Lead  poisoning. . 

Other  Poieoninge. 
Arsenic: 

Manufacture  of  colors 

Manufacture  of  paint 

Tanning  of  leather 


Total. 


Mercury: 

Manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 


Pho 


phorus: 

Manufacture  of  matches. 


Total  —  Other  poisonings. 

Anthrax. 

Tanning  of  leather 

Baggage  handling  (steamship) . 


Total. 


Caieeon  Dieease, 
Shafts  and  tunnels 


11 


18 


7     

2  1 

2     

15     

««     

2     

4     

1     

1     

1     

1     

1     

1     

23  1 

15  1 

4     

1     

1     

1     

1     

"«7  2 


51  4 

3  2 

"54  6 

I?     

127  i 

2     

1     

1     

4     

1  1 


Grand  Total. 


19 


tl 

1 

2 

t29  1 

ISi  11 


*  Includes  5  reported  by  employers  as  accidents, 
t  Accident  report  by  employer. 

X  Includes  3  cases  for  same  person  in  one  instance,  and  2  in  each  of  two  others.    Of  the  29  eases. 
18  were  reported  by  employers  as  accidents. 
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^  THE   STATE    OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

Of  the  2,469  unions  in  the  state  at  the  end  of  September,  1912/ 
returns  as  to  idleness  were  received  from  2,440.  Of  the  29  not 
reporting,  6,  with  membership  of  11,000,  were  actors  and  chorus 
singers,  returns  from  whom  as  to  employment  and  idleness  were 
not  received,  as  was  also  the  case  with  a  number  of  musicians' 
unions.  The  idleness  returns  included  491,535  members,  which  was 
93  per  cent  of  the  total  nimiber  in  the  state.  These  retiu'ns  indicate 
that  there  was  a  decline  of  3.7  points  in  the  percentage  of  idleness 
at  the  end  of  September,  1912,  as  compared  with  the  same  date  in 
1911,  while  idleness  continuous  throughout  the  quarter  was  about 
the  same  (very  slightly  greater)  as  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1911.  Comparative  figures  for  sixteen  years  appear  in  the  following 
table. 

NuifsaB  AND  Pbbckmtaqb  or  Mxubsrs  or  Labor  Uniomb  Idlb,  1807-1912. 


Ybab. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

*  July,  August  and  September. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  those  idle  at  the  end  of  September, 
1912,  as  given  in  the  following  table  indicate  that,  as  usual,  the 
prime  cause  of  idleness  was  lack  of  work.  The  absolute  number  of 
those  idle  from  this  cause  was  40  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 

[360] 


THROUai 

loxrr 

AT  THB  BND  OV 

TBnu>  quabtbr.* 

BBPTBMBBB. 

Pe> 

Per- 

Number. 

oentage. 

Number. 

centage. 

10.893 

6.5 

23,230 

13.8 

9.734 

5.7 

22.485 

13.1 

4.790 

2.3 

9.590 

4.7 

12,926 

5.4 

31,460 

13.3 

8,341 

3.1 
1.9 

18.617 
18.381 

6.9 

6,291 

5.7 

12.670 

3.3 

34.370 

9.0 

9.175 

2.4 

37.380 

9.7 

7.491 

2.0 

18.430 

4.9 

7.354 

1.9 

21,573 

5.7 

10,490 

2.5 

42,556 

10.5 

46.117 

12.8 

80.576 

22.5 

15.823 

4.4 

36.968 

10.3 

15.485 

3.3 

63,106 

13.6 

12.725 

2.7 

50.390 

10.8 

14,170 

2.9 

34.829 

7.1 
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the  total  number  of  unemployed  for  all  causes  was  30  per  cent  le^, 
so  that  the  percentage  of  total  idleness  due  to  lack  of  work  in  1912 
was  only  8.2  points  lower  than  in  1911.  The  absolute  number  idle 
because  of  labor  disputes  was  higher  and  that  due  to  disability 
slightly  lower  than  last  year.  In  each  case,  however,  the  percentage 
of  total  idleness  due  to  these  causes  was  increased  as  compared  with 
last  year  because  of  the  smaller  total  number  idle  which  was  the 
base  on  which  the  percentages  were  computed.  The  lower  per- 
centage of  idleness  in  general  at  the  end  of  September  as  compared 
with  September  of  the  previous  year  was,  therefore,  due  to  less 
idleness  caused  by  lack  of  work.  It  should  be  noted,  howev^, 
that  of  the  6,057  union  members  who  were  reported  as  idle  at  the 
end  of  September  on  account  of  labor  disputes,  4,500  were  members 
of  a  single  organization  of  marine  firemen,  oilers  and  watertenders 
in  Manhattan.  In  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  given  in 
later  pages  of  this  Bulletin,  this  strike  is  reported  as  having  been 
terminated  in  the  middle  of  July.  So  far  as  the  firemen  were  con- 
cerned, however,  the  strike  was  virtually  ended  by  the  hiring  of 
new  men  and  the  union  reported  that  4,500  of  its  members  were 
unable  to  secure  re-employment  and  remained  idle  throughout  the 
quarter. 

CAuaBs  OF  iDLunas  or  Mbmbbbb  or  Labob  Unionb  at  End  of  Sbptbicbbii,  1906-1912. 

NTTMBBS  of  MBMBIBIIH  IDLE  FOB  BACB  CAI78B. 
4  *  » 

Caubb.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

Lackofwork 11,646  29.301  71.532  27.225  39.307  39.950  24,798 

Lack  of  material 753  1,752  2,043  2.517  2,450  680  279 

Weather 666  569  500  894  163  493  237 

Labor  disputes 3,919  6.916  2,288  2.867  17,646  5.689  6.057 

DisabiUty 3,127  3,442  3,062  3,000  3.216  3.336  3.199 

other  causes 1.216  343  466  175  181  128  93 

Cause  not  stated 247  233  665  290  143  95  166 

Total 21.573    42.556    80.576    36.968    63,106    50.390     34,829 

PBBCBNTAGB  OF  XDLBNBflB  DUB  TO  BACH  CAC8B. 

#     '      ■ 

Causb.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911.  1912. 

Lack  of  work 54.0  68.9  88.8  73.6  62.3  79.3  71.1 

Lack  of  material 3.5  4.1  2.6  6.8  3.9  1.3  0.8 

Weather 3.1  1.3  0.6  2.4  0.2  1.0  0.7 

Labor  diq>ates 18.1  16.3  2.8  7.8  28.0  11.3  17.4 

DiaabUity 14.5  8.1  3.8  8.1  5.1  6.6  9.2 

other  causes 5.6  0.8  0.6  0.5  0.3  0.3  0.3 

Cause  not  stated 1.2  0.5  0.8  0.8  0.2  0.2  0.5 

Total 100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0       100.0 
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Consideration  of  the  percentage  of  idleness  by  industries  reveals 
that  three  industries,  including  one  leading  one  —  transportation  — 
had  a  greater  amount  of  end-of-the-quarter  and  also  of  continuous 
idleness  in  the  third  quarter  of  1912  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1911.  In  six  industries,  including  two  leading  ones  — 
building  and  metals  and  machinery  —  the  idleness  of  both  kinds 
was  less  than  in  1911.  In  four  industries,  including  one  leading 
one  —  clothing  and  textiles  —  the  end-of-the-quarter  idleness  was 
less  than  in  1911  but  the  continuous  idleness  was  greater.  In  three 
of  these,  however,  the  increase  in  continuous  idleness  ranged  only 
from  one-tenth  of  a  point  to  six-tenths  of  a  point  whereas  the 
decrease  in  end-of-the-quarter  idleness  was  much  greater. 

iDLSivsas  or  Mkmbbm  ov  Labob  OsaAinzATioNS,  bt  Indubtbibs,  190^1912, 

▲T  BNI»  or  ■BFTBIfBXB.  THBOUOHOTTT  THIBD  QUABTBB. 

Nam-  Peroentace.      Num-  Peroentace. 
ber.  <        *         >  ber.  <        *         > 

Ikdustbt.        1912.  1912.  1911.  1910.  1909.  1912.  1912.  1911.  1910.  1909. 

1.  Building,  stone  working, 

eto 8.797  6.8  15.9  20.8  13.6  1,480  1.1  4.1  8.8  5.6 

2.  Transportation 7.148  8.9  5.5  8.2  7.8  5.275  6.6  1.3  4.1  4.6 

3.  aothing  and  textiles....  9,506  7.3  9.7  18.4  15.0  4,658  8.6  0.7  3.5  2.2 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  eto. .   1.797  6.3  20.2  8.7  8.2      640  2.2  10.0  2.2  4.4 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc....  2.851  9.8  5.0  6.3  5.3      712  2.4  2.0  2.1  2.4 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 844  7.6  14.8  8.6  10.5      162  1.5  2.6  2.3  4.1 

7.  Food  and  Uquors 1,238  7.1  8.5  10.4  9.8      584  3.3  2.7  5.5  3.6 

8.  Theaters  and  music 207  5.4  1.6  12.0  10.6        70  1.8  1.0  7.5  10.1 

9.  Tobacco 513  5.9  10.7  6.8  8.7      320  3.7  7.7  4.0  5.8 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc..   1.472      6.9      7.6      4.9      5.3      115      0.5      1.5      1.0      1.1 

11.  Public  employment 29      0.2      0.9      0.6      3.2        18      0.1      0.4      0.4      2.4 

12.  Stationary   engine   tend- 

ing        188      1.8      8.5      2.1      2.2      100      1.0      0.7      0.3      1.0 

13.  MisoeUaneous 239      3.3     10.9      8.1     14.7        86      1.2      1.1      2.2      9.8 

Total 34,829      7.1     10.8     13.6    10.3  14.170      2.9      2.7      3.3      4.4 


The  causes  of  idleness  on  the  last  day  of  September  by  industries 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  from  which  it  appears  that  of  the 
idleness  due  to  unemployment,  approximately  30  per  cent  was  in 
the  building  industry  and  36  per  cent  in  clothing  and  textiles.  The 
unemployment  idleness  in  the  building  industry  was  concentrated 
in  the  building  and  paving  trades  in  New  York  City,  the  largest 
single  items  being  approximately  2,000  bricklayers  and  1,100  car- 
penters. Similarly,  most  of  the  clothing  and  textiles  idleness  was 
concentrated  in  the  garment  trades  in  New  York  City,  the  largest 
items  being  approximately  2,600  cloak  and  suit  makers,  1,400  coat, 
pants  and  vest  makers  and  1,200  waist,  dress  and  wrapper  makers. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  transportation,  the  only  one  of  the  leading 
groups  which  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  idleness  at  the  end  of 
September  this  year  than  last,  as  noted  above,  the  increase  this 
year  was  due  to  more  dispute  idleness,  and  as  already  explained 
this  was  due  entirely  to  one  dispute  in  New  York  City. 

Causbs  or  iDuufMS  or  Mbmbbbs  or  Labob  Umiomb  ax  End  or  Septbmbbb,  1910-1912,  bt 

Iin>tJ8TBIB8. 
tnrBMPLOTlCBMT.*  I.ABOB  D1BPUTB8.  DUABIUrr. 

Industbt.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1910.       1911.     1912.  1910.  1911.  1912. 
Bttildmg,  Btone  work- 
ins,  etc 11.400  16,380  7.420  12,273    2.367          33  1,054  1,067  1,263 

TTaDsportotion 2.506  3.101  2.111  2,366        474    4.513  626  483  473 

aothjnc  and  textfles. .  20,317  10.638  9,072  1,289        468        236  222  149  190 

Meta]B,maohmeiy,etc.  1,603  3,989  1,034  986    2,232        854  454  403  394 

Printing,  binding,  etc..  1,240  1,039  1.680     816  406  364  352 

Wood  workins.  etc...  713  1.495  657  25          74          67  87  120  110 

Food  and  liquon 1,529  1,361  1,139          232     8  114  150  88 

Theaters  and  mumo. . .  1.127  68  199     8  3  3     

Tobaooo 600  601  201     82          24  127  283  ^8 

ReaUuimnti,  trade,  eto.  860  600  1,424     70  100  48 

Pablie  emplojrment. . .  28  104  17     70  49  13 

Stationary  engine  tend- 
ing   197  861  163     44  114  18 

310  889  197  475          22            8  39  51  23 


Total 41,920    41,182    25,314    17.646    5.699    6.057    3,216    3,336     3,199 


*  Inohiahre  of  laek  of  work,  laek  of  mAterial,  and  weather. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  first  table  above,  93 
per  cent  of  the  union  members  in  the  state  were  reported  as  to 
employment.  For  88  per  cent  there  was  reported  also  the  definite 
number  of  days  worked.  The  following  table  shows  that  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  in  all  industries  was  nearly  one  day  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1911.  Inspection  reveals 
that  in  seven  of  the  industries,  including  two  leading  ones  —  building 
and  metals  and  machinery — the  number  of  days  worked  was  greater 
than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1911,  while  in  six  industries, 
also  including  two  leading  ones  —  transportation  and  clothing  and 
textiles  —  the  number  of  days  worked  was  less  than  in  1911.  The 
increase  of  employment  in  the  building  industry  was  especially 
notable  in  stone  working  and  street  labor.  In  the  metals  and 
machinery  group,  the  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  iron  and  steel 
group.  The  decrease. in  number  of  days  worked  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry  was  chiefly  in  the  navigation  trades.  In  clothing 
and  textiles,  the  garment  trades  show  a  considerable  decrease  in 
number  of  days  worked,  but  the  decrease  was  especially  marked 
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in  the  hat,  cap  and  fur  trades  due  to  the  furriers'  strike  m  New  York 
City,  lasting  from  June  20  to  September  7,  which  reduced  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  in  that  trade  from  67  to  18. 

Atkbaob  Numbeb  of  Dat8  Of  Emflotmbnt  ov  Malb  Mbmbbbb  ov  Labob  Unions  in  Thibd 
QuARTKB,  BT  Industribs,  190G-1912. 

Number  atbragb  nttmbbb  or  days  wobkbd. 

employed, 

Industry.  1912. 

1.  BuilflinR,  Btoae  working,  etc.  124 ,  565 

2.  Transportation 72, 657 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 05,665 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc.  .  .  .  27,073 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 26,393 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 9, 187 

7.  Food  and  liquors 16,729 

8.  Theaters  and  music 3,406 

9.  Tobacco 6,487 

10.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 20,077 

11.  Public  employment 13,613 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending. .  10,262 

13.  MiscellaneotiB 6,534 


1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

66.0 

61.1 

64.3 

65.4 

67.0 

65.8 

67.6 

81.0 

83.5 

84.2 

83.1 

77.2 

84.6 

84.0 

52.1 

63.0 

36.5 

67.5 

54.8 

66.1 

62.5 

71.3 

65.3 

71.1 

71.4 

62.8 

72.3 

72.6 

71.6 

72.5 

73.1 

71.0 

66.9 

71.3 

68.9 

66.0 

66.3 

69.0 

67.8 

61.9 

67.7 

71.2 

76.3 

76.4 

76.8 

.  76.1 

75.7 

76.0 

74.8 

60.8 

66.9 

63.7 

58.6 

64.6 

62.1 

64.7 

72.4 

71.8 

68.5 

66.0 

67.7 

75.0 

73.5 

82.6 

77.5 

79.4 

77.7 

74.6 

81.2 

77.9 

89.4 

88.2 

88.5 

86.7 

86.4 

84.1 

85.4 

85.8 

84.4 

83.2 

85.2 

81.7 

85.1 

83.7 

67.1 

66.7 

60.8 

67.5 

60.6 

60.1 

60.6 

68.6 

69.4 

64.6 

72.0 

66.3 

72.4 

72.1 

53.0 

61.4 

49.1 

66.6 

69.2 

69.0 

68.4 

Total —  Men 432,547 

Total  —  Women 32,624 


The  distribution  of  the  number  of  days  of  employment  for  men 
appears  in  the  following  table.  The  number  of  days  worked  in 
the  lowest  and  also  in  the  highest  group  shows  little  or  no  change 
as  compared  with  1911.  There  was  an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent  in 
the  30-59  day  group  and  a  slightly  larger  decrease  in  the  60-79  day 
group,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1911  the  clothing  and  textiles  industry 
was  in  the  latter  and  in  1912  in  the  former  group. 

NUMBBB  AND  PbRCBNTAGB   OV  ORGANIZED   MaLB  WaGB  EaBNBBS  WiTHIN   CbBTAIN   LnUTB   OV 

Employment  in  Third  Quabtbr,  1906-1912. 

pbbgbntagb. 

Number,  *                 *  »^ 

Duration  of  Employment.         1912.  1912.  1911.     1910.     1909.  1908.  1907.  1906. 

1-29  days 12,681  2.9  2.6      14.8        1.3  5.0  1.0  0.8 

30-59  days 79,511  18.4  15.9       14.1       13.7  24.5  11.8  9.8 

60-79  days 269,723  62.4  65.2      55.1      66.2  53.4  60.4  74.4 

80  days  or  more 70.632  16.3  16.8      16.5      18.8  17.1  17.8  15.0 

Total 432,547     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS. 

Returns  for  432,547  male  members,  including  88  per  cent  of  ibe 
total  number  of  male  unionists  in  the  state  show  average  daily 
earnings  in  all  industries  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sept- 
ember, 1912,  of  $3.28  as  compared  with  $3.25  for  the  same  period 
in  1911.  In  seven  of  the  industries,  including  three  of  the  leading 
ones,  the  average  daily  earnings  were  higher,  and  in  six  including 
one  of  the  four  leading  industries  —  clothing  and  textiles  —  the 
average  daily  earnings  were  lower  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1911.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  daily  earnings  by 
industries  for  the  third  quarter  of  1912,  and  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  each  of  the  seven  years  preceding. 

Atkraoi   Daily  Eaxnikos  or  Male  Mkubsrs  or  Labob  Oboakizatioxs  nt   the  Thiho 
QuABTEB,  1005-1912,  BT  Imdustbibs. 

INDUBTBT.  1905.     1906.     1907.     1908.     1909.     1910.     1911.     1912. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc..  $3.46  $3.72  $3.72  $3.60  $3.87  $3.91  $3.83  $3.91 

2.  Tnmaportation 2.53  2.61  2.62  2.75  2.70  2.82  2.75  3.80 

3.  Qothing  and  textiles 2.41  2.52  2.55  2.61  2.75  3.04  3.42  3.24 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 2.93  3.07  3.09  3.11  3.09  3.19  3.22  3.M 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 3.22  3.30  3.38  3.38  3.43  3.45  3.48  3.63 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 2.77  2.94  2.97  3.00  3.08  3.17  ."^.08  3.32 

7.  Food  and  liquors 2.55  2.62  2.60  2.65  2.70  2.64  2.78  2.93 

8.  Theaten  and  music 4.80  4.54  7.48  7.63  7.40  7.53  3.14  3.12 

9.  Tobacco 2.05  2.03  2.11  2.03  2.09  2.03  2.11  2.06 

10.  Restourants,  trade,  etc 2.19  2.25  2.21  2.34  2.40  2.48  2.46  2.43 

11.  PubUo  employment 2.48  2.71  2.77  2.60  2.84  2.87  2.95  3.09 

12.  Stotionary  engine  tending 2.89  3.24  3.06  3.06  3.26  3.22  3.23  3.21 

13.  Miscellaneous 2.54  2.59  2.51  2.27  2.67  2.80  2.74  2.70 

All  industries $2.97    $3.12    $3.13    $3.12    $3.23    $3.30    $3.25    $3.28 

Since  amount  of  income  is  of  more  importance  to  the  worker  than 
either  amount  of  employment  or  daily  earnings  taken  separately, 
the  following  table  showing  the  total  quarterly  earnings,  which  are 
the  product  of  daily  earnings  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
worked,  of  the  same  workers  who  reported  amount  of  employment 
and  daily  earnings,  is  especially  significant.  In  the  seven  industries 
which  showed  increased  daily  earnings,  the  quarterly  earnings  also 
increased  except  in  the  transportation  industry  which,  although  it 
had  a  daily  increase  of  five  cents,  reported  2.5  days  less  employm^t 
resulting  in  a  reduction  of  $3  in  the  quarterly  earnings.  In  the  six 
industries  which  showed  decreased  daily  earnings,  four  had  decreased 
quarterly  earnings  also.  Two,  however  —  restaurants,  trade,  etc. 
and  stationary  ei^ne  tending  —  had  increased  quarterly  earnings 
due,  in  each  case,  to  increased  employment. 
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It  is  evident  from  inspection  that  the  clothing  and  textiles  industry 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  slight  reduction —^  one  dollar  —  in 
the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  all  industries.  The  number  of 
members  reporting  amount  of  quarterly  earnings  in  this  industry 
was  95,665  for  whom  were  reported  10.9  fewer  days  of  employment 
with  a  reduction  in  daily  earnings  of  18  cents  and  of  $47  in  quarterly 
earnings. 

AvBB\oB  EAR!nNoa  OF  Malb  MauBBBs  OF  Labob  OROAiriZATioNa  nf  THB  Thibd  Quarteb, 
BT  iNDTTernuBs,  1916-1912. 

Number 
employed, 

IKDUBTRT.  1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910  1911.  1912.       1912. 

1.  Buildins.  stone  working,  etc.  S251  S245  S205  S253  S2o2  S234  S258  124,565 

2.  Transportation 219  222  213  224  237  230  227      72.557 

3.  Clothing  and  texUIes 158  169  143  185  111  216  169      95.665 

4.  Metals,  maohinery.  etc 223  224  196  221  227  211  238      27.073 

.5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 227  241  223  244  252  252  260      26.393 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 209  201  186  209  219  204  219  9,187 

7.  Food  and  liquors 196  198  200  206  203  213  223  16,729 

8.  Theaters  and  music 294  464  493  434  480  207  190  3.405 

9.  Tobacoo 149  158  138  138  139  152  151  6,487 

10.  Resteurants,  trade,  eto 176  180  175  187  197  191  201  20.077 

11.  Public  employment 232  233  233  243  254  260  276  13.613 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending. .  271  260  250  278  268  272  276  10,262 

13.  Miscellaneous 180  174  137  180  195  183  181  6,534 


AU  industries $225      $227       $207       $233      $213      $226      $225    432.547 


The  distribution  of  quarterly  earnings,  appearing  in  the  following 
table,  shows  that  the  percentage  of  those  receiving  the  largest  and 
also  the  smallest  earnings  were  practically  unchanged  as  compared 
with  last  year.  The  percentage  of  those  receiving  $150  or  more 
was  31.7  as  compared  with  33.6  in  1911,  while  the  percentage  of 
those  in  the  next  lower  grade  increased  from  14.9  to  16.1. 

Pbrcentage  Distribution  or  Mali  Mbubkbs  of  Labor  Oroakizationb  According  to  Amount 
Earnbo  in  tbb  Third  Quartbr.  1905-1912. 

Total  PERCBNTAGB. 

mexnberB,    ' * * 

Earnings.                1912.  1912.  1911.  1910.  1909.      1903.      1907.      1909.      1905. 

Le88than$75 10.239  2.4  2.2  3.4  1.1        3.3        0.9         1.3        1.3 

$75-149 69,803  16.1  14.9  22.5  11.9       21.9       14.0       12.9       15.7 

$150-224 137,061  31.7  33.6  30.8  37.0       37.4      40.8       39.5       41.1 

$225  or  more* 215,444  49.8  49.3  43.3  50.0      37.4      44.3      46.3      41.9 

Total 432.547*100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0 

*  Of  the  215.444  members  who  earned  $225  or  more,  77.206  (17.8  per  cent  of  the  total)  earned 
from  $225  to  $262.50  and  138,238  (32  per  cent  of  the  total)  earned  $262.50  or  more. 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that;  according  to  the  returziB  from  all 
trades,  average  daily  earnings  increased  but  that  average  quarterly 
earnings  slightly  decreased.  The  following  table  of  index  numbers* 
for  forty-five  leading  trades  in  different  industries  affords  another 
test  of  the  movement  of  daily  and  quarterly  earnings. 

Indbxbs  of  Pbb  Diem  and  Quabtbblt  Eabninob  in  Thibd  QnABTKR.t 

Ikdbxxa. 


Per  diem    Quartoly 
Year.  eamiogs.     earalngB. 

1897 06  94 

1898 97  91 

1899 99  102 

1900 100  95 

1901 101  103 

1902 104  106 

1903 108  107 

1904 ' Ill  110 

1905 114  11" 

1906 1 17  120 

1907 118  IS 

1908 118  109 

1909 121  121 

1910 124  124 

1911 125  123 

1912 127  129 

Inspection  of  the  table  reveals  that  there  was  an  increase  of  two 
points  in  per  diem  earnings.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  result 
shown  by  the  table  on  average  daily  earnings  for  all  trades.  Quarterly 
earnings,  however,  according  to  these  index  numbers,  moved  upward, 
the  increase  being  six  points,  whereas  in  the  returns  for  all  trades 
there  was  a  decrease  amounting  to  one  dollar.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  slight  decrease  in  quarterly  earnings  was  due 
chiefly  to  a  decrease  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  industry.  But  in 
the  forty-five  trades  on  which  the  index  numbers  are  based,  this 
industry  is  represented  by  only  two  trades,  so  that  the  decreased 
earnings  in  that  industry  as  a,  whole  are  reflected  only  slightly  in 
the  index  numbers. 


*  For  a  deeoription  of  the  method  of  their  coDBtruction,  see  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1907,  p.  XXIX. 

t  The  45  trades  represented  in  these  index  numbers  CDutained  more  than  235.000  union  men. 
or  more  than  54  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  State  on  September  30,  1912. 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  half-year  ended  September  30,  1912,  marked  the  highest 
point  yet  reached  in  the  membership  of  labor  miions  in  New  York 
State.  The  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  September  was 
526,672  which  is  an  increase  in  excess  of  4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  end  of  September,  1911,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  6  per  cent 
as  compared  with  March,  1912. 

Number  and  MaMBaasHip  or  Labob  Unions,  with  Sbmi- Annual  Incbbasb.  1897-1912. 

obganizationb.  membbbs. 

Ybab. 

1897..' 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

*I>ecrewB. 

There  was  a  net  increase  of  15  in  number  of  labor  organizations 
during  the  six  months  ended  September,  1912.  There  were  106  new 
organizations,  offsetting  which  were  losses  of  91.  Of  these  latter, 
21  were  amalgamations  with  other  organizations  while  70  organiza- 
tions disbanded.  The  building  group  remained  unchanged  in- 
number  of  organizations,  the  lapsed  and  new  organizations  exactly 
offsetting  each  other.  Each  of  the  three  next  largest  groups  suffered 
a  net  loss.  The  increase  in  the  restaurant  group  was  due  chiefly 
to  new  organizations  of  hotel  workers.  The  large  increase  in  the 
pubUc  employment  group  was  due  to  the  inclusion  for  the  first 
time  of  reports  from  a  number  of  organizations  of  postoffice  letter 

carriers  and  clerks. 

[367] 


] 

[ncrease. 

Increase. 

March. 

Sept.  Mar.-Sept. 

March. 

Sept.  Mar.-Sept. 

927 

1,009 

82 

142,570 

168.454 

25.884 

1,048 

1.087 

39 

179,955 

171.067 

♦8,888 

1,156 

1,320 

164 

173.516 

209,020 

35.504 

1,452 

1.635 

183 

232.533 

245.381 

12.848 

1,742 

1,871 

129 

244.851 

276,141 

31.290 

1,930 

2,229 

299 

279.960 

329.101 

49,151 

2,362 

2.583 

221 

357,102 

395,598 

38.496 

2,555 

2,504 

♦51 

399.699 

391.676 

♦8,023 

2,420 

2,402 

♦18 

374.531 

383.236 

8.705 

2,411 

2,420 

9 

394.270 

398.494 

4.224 

2.459 

2,497 

38 

414,719 

436,792 

22,073 

2.451 

2,444 

♦7 

398.582 

372.459 

♦26,123 

2,398 

2.368 

♦30 

367,139 

372,729 

5,600 

2.357 

2,457 

100 

407,226 

481.924 

74,698 

2.497 

2,498 

1 

495.770 

504.314 

8,544 

2.454 

2,469 

15 

497,665 

526.672 

29,007 
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NuuBSB  OP  Labor  Unions  Disbanded,  Amalgamated  or  Orqanizbd.  April  1-Skpt.  30,  1912. 


Industry. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Clothing  and  teztilea 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  and  shipbuilding . 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Tobacco 

0.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc 

1.  Public  employment 

2.  Stationary  engine  tending 

3.  Miscellaneous 


New 

Dis-      Amalga- 

Total 

organi- 

Net 

banded. 

mated. 

lapsed. 

lationa. 

change. 

14 

2 

16 

16 

15 

6 

20 

5 

—15 

4 

5 

9 

-3 

13 

5 

18 

-9 

1 

1 

2 

-K 

4 

1 

5 

— 1 

3 

3 

■fl 

2 

2 

3 

-rl 

1 

1 

— 1 

2 

2 

12 

+10 

3 

3 

29 

+26 

4 

4 

—4 

6 

6 

12 

+€ 

Total 70  21  91  106         +15 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  New  York  City  suffered 
a  net  loss  of  18  unions,  and  the  remainder  of  the  state  had  a  net 
gain  of  33  unions,  whereas  most  (97  per  cent)  of  the  total  increase 
in  membership  was  in  New  York  City.  New  York  City  lost  organ- 
izations in  eight  of  the  industries  and  gained  in  but  three,  whereas 
the  remainder  of  the  state  lost  organizations  in  five  and  gained  in 
seven  industries.  But  while  the  state  outside  the  metropolis  gained 
barely  as  many  as  1,000  members  in  but  two  industries,  New  York 
City  gained  more  than  6,000  in  one  industry,  more  than  10,000  in 
another  and  more  than  15,000  in  a  third.  The  only  appreciable 
net  losses  in  membership  were  in  the  building  industry  in. New  York 
City  (2,730)  and  in  transportation  (2,286)  outside  New  York  City. 
The  first  named  of  these  was  due  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  two  unions 
of  excavators  and  tunnel  workers  with  approximate  membership 
of  4,500,  which  was  offset  partially  by  a  gain  of  one  union  of  street 
excavators  with  700  members.  There  was  also  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 1,100  painters  and  decorators.  There  were  gains  of  approxi- 
mately 900  in  each  of  two  trades  (sheet  metal  workers,  and  brick- 
layers and  masons)  and  of  800  rock  drillers  and  tool  sharpeners. 
The  loss  in  transportation  outside  of  New  York  City  was  due  chiefly 
to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  seamen  reported  from  BuflFalo. 
In  New  York  City,  there  was  a  new  union  of  seamen  with  5,000 
members  and  a  loss  of  two  unions  of  longshoremen  with  slightly 
more  than  1,000  members.  The  increase  of  more  than  16,000  mem- 
bers in  clothing  and  textiles  was  largely  locaHzed  in  New  York  City 
and  in  two  branches  of  that  industry  —  garments  and  furs.  The 
increase  was  not  due  to  new  organizations  since  the  net  change  in 
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membership  of  the  industry  due  to  new  organizations  was  only  240. 
In  New  York  City,  the  existing  unions  of  the  cloak  and  suit  makers 
gained  in  round  numbers  4,600,  the  skirt  makers  1,500,  the  cloak 
and  suit  cutters  1,300  and  the  waist,  dress  and  wrapper  makers 
1,100.  The  greatest  single  loss  in  membership  was  one  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  coat,  pants  and  vest  makers.  The  fur  workers  in 
New  York  City,  who  were  on  strike  from  June  20  to  September  16, 
1912,  reported  a  gain  of  approximately  7,700  members.  Nearly 
all  of  the  increase  in  the  restaurant  group  was  in  one  union  of  hotel 
employees  in  Manhattan,  due  to  the  strike  of  hotel  workers  there 
from  May  7  to  June  25,  1912. 


Changes  in  Numbbr  and  Mbmbebship  or  Labor  Oroanizations  in  Nbw  York  Cmr  and  thb 
Remaindbr  of  the  Statb,  April  1  to  Sbptbmbbb  30,  1012. 

oroanizationb.  mbmbbb8. 

New  York      Other      New  York  Other      New  York 

Industbt.                               City.          places.         City.  places.  State. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc — 3               +3      — 2,730  -|-805  — 1,925 

2.  Transportation —10              —5       +6,771  —2,286  +4,485 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles —3     +15,304  +1 .054  +16,358 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc — 3              — 6          — 604  — ^222  — 826 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc —1               +5           +292  +152  +444 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture +1              —2           +151  —411  —260 

7.  Food  and  Uquors —2               +3            —71  +29  —42 

8.  Theaters  and  music —1               +2           +177  +260  +427 

9.  Tobacco —1          —158  +14  —144 

lO.  Restaurants,  trade,  etc +3               +7     +10,739  +1,035  +11,774 

H.  PubUo  employment +2             +24          —808  +395  —413 

12.  Stationary  engine  tending — 4          — 531  — 430  —961 

13.  Miscellaneous —1               +7          —342  +432  +90 

Total —18             +33     +28,190  +817  +29,007 


The  number  of  trades  having  a  union  membership  in  the  state  of 
4,000  or  more  at  the  end  of  September,  1912,  was  37,  as  against  32 
in  September,  1911,  and  33  in  March,  1912.  Every  trade  that 
appeared  in  the  list  one  year  ago  remained  and  five  others  —  hotel 
employees,  fur  workers,  seamen,  sheet  metal  workers  and  street 
railway  employees  —  increased  their  membership  to  the  4,000  mark. 
The  most  notable  increase  was  that  of  13,327  hotel  employees, 
thereby  bringing  them  into  the  list  for  the  first  time.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  previous  to  1912,  cooks  and  waiters  only  were 
organized,  whereas  the  new  organization  of  hotel  workers  includes 
all  grades  of  workers.  Of  this  increase  10,600  was  in  one  New  York 
City  union.  Two  other  new  unions  having  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  500  were  formed  up  state. 
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NuMBm  AMD  Mbmbbbshif  of  Labob  Uhiohb  in  Tbadss  Hatino  4,000  ob  Morb  Mbicbkr«. 
JuLT  1,  1804.  AND  Seftxmbbb  30,  1910-1912. 


MEaCBBBS. 


Tbadbb.  1894.  1910.  1911.  1912.  1894. 

Cloak  and  suit  makexs 3  7  9.9  10.380 

Carpentera  and  Joinen 86  196  204  izOS  9,021 

Hodoarrien 27  47  53  47  6.742 

Painters  and  doooraton 25  95  97  96  4.458 

Hotel  employeest 11  10  10  17  1,014 

Bricklayers  and  masons 47  74  66  67  7,738 

Firemen,  marine 1  4  3  4  526 

Truck  and  wagon  drivers 1  33  43  38  47 

Musicians 17  49  52  51  4,584 

Clothing  pressers 4  9  10  9  1 ,085 

Actors  and  chorus  singers 2  6  5  *5  393 

Compositors 27  47  47  47  7,068 

Fur  workers 3  5  6  5  565 

Skirt  makers 2  1  1     

Trainmen 29  49  49  50  1,521 

Waist,  dress  and  wrapper  makers 5  5  4     

Cigar  makers 47  51  51  50  8. 198 

Brewery  employees* 24  48  48  48  3, 153 

Machinists 17  50  58  58  1,180 

Coat,  pants  and  vest  makers} 12  20  23  22  7,823 

Engineers,  stationary 10  64  55  50  939 

Jacket  makers 3  6  6  6  2.675 

Electrical  workers 2  32  40  41  666 

Firemen,  locomotive 31  47  49  49  2,439 

Seamen 13  3  3  5,000 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters fll  55  56  55  13,805 

Cooks  and  stewards,  marine 3  3  2     

Ironmolders 30  44  43  41  3,158 

Letter  carriers 2  97  98  112  1,183 

Bookbinders 11  10  13  13  1,208 

Cloak  and  suit  cutters 1f7  1  1  1  1[3.454 

Engineers,  locomotive 34  45  45  44  3,241 

Bakers  and  confectioners 19  35  35  34  1,864 

Post  office  derks 90  89  93     

Sheet  metal  workers 8  33  34  36  1,854 

Plasterers 4  15  11  11  2,703 

Street  railway  employees 1  15  15  18  2.500 


1910.        1911. 


36,250 

30,432 

16,858 

12,736 

1.866 

12.245 

4.456 

9,584 

11,764 

11,432 

5,907 

9,569 

1,345 

10,150 

9,431 

13,478 

9.310 

7,976 

9,621 

11.654 

8.438 

6.540 

4.952 

5.028 

3.740 

5.294 

992 

5.868 

5,094 

4.468 

4.000 

5,029 

5,797 

4,753 

3,478 

4,163 

2,893 


38,907 

31,848 

18.059 

15.693 

1,874 

12,735 

7,702 

13,708 

11,612 

10,946 

12,425 

10,195 

2,350 

9,000 

9.733 

11,416 

9,549 

8.591 

9,582 

8.461 

7,768 

7,025 

5,919 

5,700 

3,900 

5,235 

4.564 

5.208 

5,187 

5,297 

5,000 

5,131 

5,305 

4.735 

3,561 

4,290 

2,997 


1912. 
43.235 
30.641 
18.275 
14.552 
14.201 
13.103 
12.734 
12.631 
11.S13 
11.336 
11.000 
10.553 
10.192 
10.000 
9.S12 
9,750 
9.293 
8,511 
7.914 
7.360 
6,811 
6.416 
6.360 
6.024 
6.000 
5.672 
5.600 
5.556 
5.495 
5.401 
5.300 
5.035 
5.W1 
4,911 
4.446 
4.181 
4,036 


*  All  branches,  including  grains  workers  and  maltsters. 

t  Includes  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 

I  Includes  knee  pants  makers. 

5  Includes  clothing  cutters  and  trimmers,  and  wrapper,  shirt  and  waist  cutters. 

X  Includes  only  cooks  and  waiters  previous  to  1912. 


The  decrease  in  number  of  organizations  and  increase  of  member- 
ship in  New  York  City  and  the  decrease  in  membership  in  Buflfalo 
have  already  been  noted.  In  Rochester,  the  largest  increases  were 
of  approximately  400  hotel  and  restaurant  workers,  200  boot  and 
shoe  workers  and  100  machine  wood  workers.  In  Utica,  there  was 
an  increase  of  nearly  400  truck  and  wagon  drivers  in  a  union  orgao- 
ized  in  the  spring  of  1912.    There  was  an  increase  of  200  foundiy 
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laborers  and  100  iron  molders  consequent  upon  a  strike  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  an  increase  of  300  cotton  goods  workers,  in  which 
industry  there  was  also  a  strike  during  the  quarter.  The  losses  in 
Schenectady  were  concentrated  in  the  metals  and  machinery  group 

NUIIBEB  AND  MElfBERSUIP  OF  LaBOB  UnXONS  IN  FIB8T  AND  SSCOND  ClA88  CxTTSS. 

Mkubbbs. 


OBOANIZATIONB.  ZNCBKASS. 

March,  Sept.  March,  Sept.  Per 

Crry.  1912.      1912.    Increase.  1012.  1912.     Number,  cent 

NewYorkt 711         693  ♦IS  349,519  377,709  28,190  8.1 

Buffalo 164         165  1  30,763  28,250  ♦2,603  •8.1 

Rocheeter 78           87  9  15,130  16,064  924  6.1 

Syracufle 84          86  2  9,825  9,981  156  1.6 

Albany 83           84  1  8,898  8,969  71  0.8 

Schenectady 59           53  ^6  7,708  7,307  ^401  •5.2 

Utica 54           55  1  5,586  6,384  798  14.3 

Yonkers 35          36  1  6,131  6,992  •ISO  ^2.3 

Troy 47          46  ♦I  4,400  4,637  137  3.1 

Total 1.315     1,305  ♦lO  437,950  465,183  27,233  6.2 

AU  other  places 1,139     1,164  26  59,715  61,489  1,774  3.0 

Total  state 2,454     2,469  15  407.665  526,672  20,007  6.8 


t  All  boroughs. 


♦  Decrease. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK,  THIRD  QUARTER, 

1912. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

The  number  of  disputes  recorded  in  the  third  quarter  of  1912  was 
slightly  greater  than  in  1911,  namely,  43  as  compared  with  40. 
The  number  of  employees  concerned  directly  was  16,390  but  a 
much  larger  number,  26,643,  were  indirectly  aflfected.  Of  the  latter 
25,000  were  building  mechanics  and  laborers  thrown  out  of  work 
during  the  strike  of  teamsters  employed  on  construction  of  sub- 
ways, etc.  in  New  York  City.  Thus  the  total  number  of  employees 
involved  in  strikes  and  lockouts  was  43,033  in  1912  as  against  15,381 
in  1911. 

The  direct  participants  in  disputes  lost  140,178  days  and  others 
lost  133,728  days  of  working  time.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  589,249  days  lost  in  the  quarter  through  strikes  begun  before 
July  1,  making  an  aggregate  loss  of  863,155  days.  Last  year  the 
SLggregSite  loss  in  the  corresponding  months  was  nearly  the  same, 
856,776  days. 

COMPABATITB  SUMUABT  OP  DISPUTES.  ThiRD  QuaBTBB. 

WoBxiKo  Days  Loot 

BT  AU.  COXCXBKXD. 


Yeab.  Number. 

1907 73 

1908 39 

1909 63 

1910 66 

1911 40 

1912 43 


l^EW   UIB 

PUTEB. 

r- 

InaU* 
disputes 

in 
quarter. 

416,116 
174,764 
366.791 
3.666.896 
856.776 
863.155 

Theteol 
indiflpates 
of  eadier 
quarters. 

69.208 

8.300 

80.324 

79.316 

642.  «1 

589,249 

EUPLOTBBS  CONCKBNBD. 

Directly. 

21.696 
6,693 
18.901 
116.466 
14,911 
16.390 

[ndirectly. 

15,640 

1.807 

1.614 

1.422 

470 

26,643 

Total. 

37,335 
8,500 
20.415 
117,887 
15.381 
43,033 

*  Including  both  new  disputefl  and  earlier  disputes  which  lasted  into  the  quarter. 

Ten  disputes,  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  number  of  new 
disputes  in  the  quarter,  produced  time  losses  of  2,000  or  more  days 
each,  or  an  aggregate  of  273,906  days.  This  total  is  97  per  cent  of 
the  time  lost  in  the  43  new  disputes  altogether.  The  list  of  ten 
principal  disputes  is  given  below  and  shows  the  location,  trade 
involved,  date,  number  of  employees  affected  and  days  lost  for  each. 

[372] 
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Principal  Disputis. 


BMPLOTEKS  ArPECTSD. 


LOCALITT. 

New  York  City 

Now  York  City 

New  York  State.... 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  and  Niagara 

Falls 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

New  York  City 

Schenectady 

•  To  September  30. 


Trade. 

Teamsters 

Marine   firemen   and 

others 

Wall  paper  printers, 

etc 

Piano  makers 

Freight  handlers. . . . 

Molders 

Longshoremen 

Moving  picture 

operators 

Bookbinders 

Excavators,  etc ... . 


/ * *    Aggregate 

Date.  Directly.    Indirectly,   days  lost. 

Aug.  28-Sept.  7..  2,000        25.000     120,0000 


July  1-18. 


Aug.  24-Oct.  31 . . 
Sept.  23-Oct.  16  . 
Aug.  16-27 


Aug.  6-16. 
July  9-18.. 


Sept.  9-14 

Sept.  18-Nov.  4. 
July  1&-19 


3,900 

31.155 
4.000 
1,440 

650 
1,080 


230 
1.000 


1,060 


400 


47.100 

♦35,366 

•28.000 

15.840 

6,600 
6,470 

2,898 

•2.630 

2.000 


The  disputes  of  the  third  quarter  of  1912  were  due  to  four  principal 
causes,  namely,  demands  for  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  working 
hours,  trade  unionism  and  employment  of  particular  persons,  with 
one  dispute  classed  as  miscellaneous.  Thirty  disputes  (70  per  cent 
of  the  total  number)  were  produced  by  efforts  to  secure  wage 
increases.  They  involved  11,709  workmen,  or  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  Trade  imionism  caused  only  eight  dis- 
putes with  4,431  workmen  involved  therein. 


Cadbeb  op  Disputes. 

numbbb  op  di8pdtx1i. 

WON  BY  — 

Em-  Com- 

Causb  or  Object.                       Workers,    ployers.  promised. 

Increase  of  wages 8                12  10 

Reduction  of  hours 2     

Trade  unionism 3                  4  1 

Employment  of  particular  persons 1  1 

Miscellaneous 1 

Total  disputes 11                19  13 

Employees  directly  concerned 1 ,541          6,650  9, 199 


Employees 

directly 

Total. 

concerned. 

30 

11,709 

2 

115 

8 

4.431 

2 

110 

1 

26 

43 


16.390 


Eleven  disputes  including  1,541  workmen  resulted  in  favor  oi 
the  workers,  while  19  in  which  5,650  were  involved  resulted  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employers.  The  largest  number  of  workmen, 
however,  were  engaged  in  the  13  disputes  which  resulted  in  com- 
promises. This  number,  9,199,  is  more  than  half  the  total  number 
directly  concerned  in  the  disputes  of  the  quarter. 
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State  IaterT«ntkMi  in  Disputes. 

Eleven  interventions  in  disputes  were  accomplished  by  the  state 
mediators  during  the  third  quarter  of  1912,  including  the  Utica 
molders'  strike  which  began  on  June  22.  Settlements  were  effected 
in  six  cases,  five  of  them  as  the  result  of  conferences  arranged  and  one 
the  result  of  mediation  with  the  parties  separately.  The  latter  case 
was  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  molders  in  the  plant  of  the  Inter- 
national Heater  Company  in  Utica,  being  part  of  a  strike  which 
affected  three  firms. 

Two  interventions  were  instituted  before  strikes  occurred,  when 
they  were  seriously  threatened.  Two  were  undertaken  after  requests 
had  been  received.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  this 
year's  interventions  with  those  of  preceding  years: 

NmBKB  or  DispuTKS  nr  WmcH  Number  of 

Intkbtsntion  Occxtbkbd.         dilutes  in  Settle- 

* *            ' » which  confer-  ments 

Before            By           encea  were  directly 

Thibd  Quabter.                     Total.         strike.        request.       ursnced.  effected. 

1909 16     1  4  2 

1910 19  3  4  10  5 

1911 16  3  5  6  5 

1912 11  2  2  5  6 


Five  cases  of  the  Bureau's  mediation  in  disputes,  including  the 
furriers'  strike  on  June  20,  are  described  in  full  on  following  page$. 
Others  are  briefly  paragraphed  as  follows: 

Albany:  450  street  railway  employees.  On  Aug.  2  a  rumor  was  circulated  that  a 
strike  would  occur  on  the  lines  of  the  United  Traction  Company  if  the  company 
insisted  on  putting  into  effect  the  new  schedule  posted  in  the  car  bams  to  take  effect 
Aug.  5,  changing  the  time  of  certain  cars  from  7  to  8  minutes  stop,  and  Hiiyla«wg 
four  men.  Bureau  immediately  interviewed  the  president  of  the  local  union,  who 
stated  that  the  men  had  voted  to  go  on  strike  unless  the  schedule  were  withdrawn. 
The  mediator  suggested  that  before  a  strike  be  called  the  Bureau  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  intervene,  which  was  agreed  to.  On  the  following  day  the  Bureau's  repre- 
sentative conferred  with  the  general  manager  of  the  company  and  was  informed  that 
the  matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted,  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  established 
schedule,  that  the  proposed  change  was  authorized  before  he  became  genovl  8iq)erin- 
tendent  and  that  everything  would  continue  as  before  untfl  he  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  and  familiarize  himself  with  conditions.  No  strike  occuired. 
Mechanicville:  Freight  handlers.  (See  detailed  account  below.) 
New  York  City :  26  laborers  employed  in  one  warehouse  struck  Aug.  21  for  increase 
of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  Aug.  23,  interviewed  the  superintendent  and  asked 
him  to  confer  with  the  men  on  strike  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  Strike  ended  Aug.  24 
when  a  part  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 
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New  York  City:  120  laborers  and  8  coopers  employed  in  one  establishment 
struck  Sept.  11  for  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  Sept.  14  and  arranged  a 
conference  between  employers  and  strikers  which  resulted  in  settlement.  The 
company  offered  the  laborers  the  increase  demanded  but  stated  that  a  machine  had 
been  installed  for  the  coopering  and  was  being  operated  by  new  men.  The  laborers 
returned  to  work  on  Sept.  23  at  the  advanced  rate. 

New  York  City:    Marine  firemen,  etc.     (See  detailed  account  below  ) 

New  York  City:  1,080  longshoremen  employed  by  four  railroad  companies  struck 
July  9  for  increase  of  wages.  Bureau  intervened  July  12  and  ascertained  that  the 
company  was  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers,  whereupon  an  effort  was 
made  to  have  a  committee  sent  from  the  strikers  to  the  company's  representative. 
The  strikers,  however,  refused  to  send  any  committee  for  conference.  Strikers 
returned  to  work  at  old  rate  of  wages. 

New  York  City:  4,000  piano  makers  employed  in  60  factories  struck  Sept.  23 
for  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  the  imion.  Bureau  intervened  the  same  day 
and  made  many  efforts  to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the 
union  and  the  manufacturers'  association  but  was  unsuccessful.  250  of  the  strikers 
received  small  increases  in  wages  but  the  others  returned  to  work  under  old  conditions. 

New  York  City:  2,000  teamsters  employed  by  85  members  of  the  Contractors' 
Protective  Association  struck  Aug.  28  for  increase  of  wages,  signed  agreement  and 
aboUtion  of  Sunday  work.  25,000  building  mechanics  and  laborers  were  rendered 
idle  on  account  of  the  strike.  Bureau  intervened  Aug.  29  and  urged  a  conference 
between  the  strikers  and  contractors'  representative  but  the  latter  stated  that  the 
association  would  not  recognize  the  men  on  strike.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
building  trades,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Building  Trades  Association  urged 
the  contractors'  association  to  confer  with  the  strikers,  and  they  did  so.  The  strike 
ended  Sept.  9  in  a  compromise. 

New  York  City:  25  white  goods  workers  employed  in  one  factory  struck  Aug.  15 
for  full  time,  six  days'  work  instead  of  4}  per  week.  Bureau  intervened  Aug.  27  and 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference  the  following  day.  The  conference  resulted  in 
a  settlement  on  compromise  terms,  the  strikers  to  have  5  days'  work  per  week. 

New  York  State:    Wall  paper  printers,  etc.    (See  detailed  account  below.)   ' 

Utica:    Molders.    (See  detailed  account  below ) 


Freight  Handlers'  Strike,  Mechanicville. 

On  Sept.  9,  1912,  fifty-nine  freight  handlers  employed  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  at  Mechanicville  struck 
for  an  increase  in  wages.  The  company  had  been  paying  $1.75  per 
day  and  the  men  demanded  $2.(K).  The  checkers  employed  by  the 
company  were  asked  to  do  the  laborers'  work  whereupon  eleven  of 
them  refused  to  do  so  and  joined  the  strike  the  next  day,  Sept.  10. 

The  first  conference  arranged  by  Mediator  McManus  of  the  Bureau 
was  held  at  the  company's  office  on  Sept.  13.  At  this  conference 
the  men  agreed  to  accept  $1.80  per  day  offered  by  the  company.  No 
settlement  was  made  because  of  the  company's  refusal  to  take  back 
the  checkers.    On  Sept.  14,  after  other  interviews  with  officers  of 
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the  company,  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  urged  that  the  checkers  be  taken  back.  This  was 
agreed  to,  another  conference  arranged  and  the  strike  settled. 

Marine  Firemen  and  Longshoremen's  Strike,  New  York  City. 

On  July  1,  a  strike  of  1,200  firemen  and  oilers  and  800  seamen 
took  place  in  New  York  City  against  the  American  Steamship 
Association,  which  affected  six  companies.  The  firemen  and  oilers 
were  followed  later  on  by  1,900  longshoremen.  As  the  firemen, 
oilers  and  seamen  left  their  employment  their  places  were  filled 
almost  instantly  by  the  shipping  companies.  The  American  Steam- 
ship Association  refused  to  re-employ  any  of  the  firemen  but  did 
take  back  in  their  employ  the  seamen  who  went  on  strike; 

On  July  10,  700  longshoremen  employed  by  the  Moi^an  Line 
Steamship  Company  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages  from 
30  to  35  cents  an  hour.  The  company  refused  to  offer  any  con- 
cessions, stating  they  were  paying  as  much  wages  as  any  of  the  other 
companies,  and  secured  other  men  in  the  strikers'  places. 

On  the  18th  a  committee  from  the  longshoremen's  union  requested 
Mr.  Bealin  of  the  Bureau  to  intervene  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the 
controversy.  In  company  with  Mediator  Downey,  a  conference 
was  held  with  Mr.  Carl  W.  Jungen,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Company,  and  the  following  conditions  secured:  That  all  men  on 
strike  would  be  reinstated  in  their  former  positions,  wages  to  be  30 
cents  an  hour,  all  overtime  to  be  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  an  hour, 
and  work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays  50  cents  an  hour.  The 
Bureau's  representatives  submitted  this  proposition  to  the  men  on 
strike  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  the  strikers  accepted  the 
company's  proposition  and  all  men  returned  to  work  at  1  p.  m.  on 
the  19th. 

The  settlement  with  the  longshoremen  of  the  Morgan  Steamship 
Company  resulted  in  adjusting  the  strike  of. the  1,200  other  men  who 
were  also  on  strike. 

Wall  Paper  Machine  Printers'  and  Color  Mixers'  Stbike. 

Early  in  August  the  wall  paper  manufacturing  industry  was 
threatened  with  a  general  strike  of  the  Machine  Printers  and  Color 
Mixers'  Union  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  a  trade  agreement  which 
expired  July  31st.  By  mutual  consent  the  old  agreement  was 
extended  ten  days,  to  August  10th,  which  was  followed  by  two 
weeks  annual  vacation,  expiring  Aug.  24th. 
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After  an  interview  between  the  President  of  the  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  Mediator  Reagan  of  the  Bureau 
at  New  York  a  formal  request  for  intervention  by  the  Bureau  was 
received  from  that  association.  Mr.  Reagan  responded  with  an 
assurance  that  the  Bureau  would  '*  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  diflferences  "  through 
mediation  and  conciliation,  and  tendered  the  services  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  with  that  end  in  view. 

It  was  found  that  the  dispute  concerned  not  only  eight  factories 
in  New  York  State  but  was  general  throughout  the  United  States, 
involving  about  thirty  factories. 

The  principal  difference  centered  around  the  guarantee  which 
had  existed  for  some  years  of  continuous  employment  except  for 
two  weeks  vacation.  The  manufacturers  wished  at  first  to  eliminate 
this  guarantee  altogether,  but  were  willing  to  guarantee  45  weeks 
instead  of  50  weeks.  The  men  demanded  the  customary  50  weeks 
guarantee  of  employment  and  also  requested  an  increase  in  wages 
of  $3  a  week. 

The  negotiations  by  the  Bureau  for  a  settlement  of  the  diflBiculty 
continued  during  the  rest  of  August,  but  neither  party  to  the  dis- 
pute was  willing  to  yield,  and  the  mills  remained  idle  after  the 
vacation  period.  The  beginning  of  the  strike  therefore  dated  from 
Aug.  24.  In  this  state  there  were  155  men  on  strike  involving 
eight  firms  and  rendering  idle  760  other  men  and  300  women,  a 
total  of  1,215  employees. 

The  manufacturers  held  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Sept.  7 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  "  open  shop  "  conditions  in  their 
plants.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  Chief  Mediator  Rogers  and 
Mediators  Reagan  and  Downey.  After  some  discussion  of  the 
situation  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  the  manufacturers  hereby  agree  to  have  a  final  meeting  with  a  committee 
of  the  Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  Union  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  agree 
upon  terms  of  a  contract  covering  a  period  of  three  (3)  yean.  That  the  place  and 
date  of  said  meeting  be  September  10, 1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  City. 

2.  Resolved,  That  if  such  meeting  be  held  it  will  be  with  the  understanding  that 
both  parties  to  such  meeting  are  fully  authorised  to  conclude  and  agree  upon  all  the 
terms  of  such  contract. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  immediately  delivered  to  the 
chairman  of  their  national  organization,  with  the  suggestion  that  if  such  a  meeting 
is  desired  on  their  part  he  shall  immediately  so  advise  Henry  Bum.  Esq.,  chairman 
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of  the  manufacturers  afleociation.  Should  no  request  be  received  by  the  chairman  of 
the  manufacturers  assodationi  on  or  before  September  9th,  he  shall  wire  the  manu- 
acturers  that  the  meeting  will  not  be  held  and  all  n^otiations  are  at  an  end. 

The  committee  of  the  miion  was  in  waiting  and  this  resolution 
was  delivered  to  them.    They  at  once  agreed  to  meeting  as  proix>sed. 

The  conference  was  held  on  Sept.  10  at  Hotel  Astor,  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  several  factories;  by  the  following  committee 
of  the  union:  Matthew  McGivney,  Brookl}^!;  Charles  McCror\% 
Hudson  Falls;  P.  E.  Lyons,  Buffalo;  W.  J.  Kelly,  Hackensack; 
A.  A.  Jamison,  York,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Brown,  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  E. 
Voet,  Chicago;  W.  Duane,  Schuylerville;  C.  Schoob,  Philadelphia; 
and  S.  Dimham,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  and  by  Chief  Mediator 
Rogers  and  Mediators  Reagan  and  McManus  of  the  Bureau. 

The  questions  in  dispute  were  debated  fully.  The  employees 
made  some  concessions,  offering  finally  to  work  for  a  "  guarantee  of 
47  weeks,  with  $3  a  week  increase,  55-hour  week  to  prevail  six 
months  a  year  in  1912,  seven  months  in  1913  and  eight  months  in 
1914  up  to  August  1,  1915,  apprentices  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  to 
six  machines  and  one  to  four  mixers,  backgroimd  work  to  continue 
as  in  old  contract."  The  employers  finally  offered  the  following: 
"  45  weeks  guarantee,  $2  increase  in  wages,  one-half  pay  guaranteed 
for  lost  time  up  to  50  weeks,  no  pay  for  holidays,  apprentices  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  six  machines  and  one  to  four  mixers,  back- 
ground work  to  continue  as  in  old  contract,  the  offer  of  increased 
pay  being  mandatory  as  to  the  minimmn  scale  only,  but  the  manu- 
facturers' committee  will  advise  the  manufacturers  to  make  the 
increase  general  to  all  the  men." 

The  committee  of  the  union  received  this  proposal  of  the  manu- 
facturers as  the  best  they  could  obtain  and  agreed  to  submit  the 
same  to  their  respective  locals  for  approval  or  disapproval  but  with 
their  recommendation  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
strikers.  Thereupon  a  special  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Sept.  14  when  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  reciting  the  resolution  of  Sept.  7  and  the  response  of 
the  same  date  and  further  resolving  that: 

W^HERBAS,  A  meeting  was  duly  held  in  pursuance  of  said  resolutions  and  acceptance 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  September  10,  1912,  between  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  Mediation,  the  committee  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  committee  of  the  union, 
of  which  the  chairman,  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  union  were  memberss 
were  present,  and  aU  of  whom  participated  in  the  negotiations,  and 

W^HEREAB,  An  agreement  was  then  and  there  entered  into  agreeable  to  both  the 
manufacturers  and  the  union  committee,  and  it  was  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  committer 
of  the  union  to  recommend  the  approval  thereof  by  their  locals,  and 
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Whereas,  The  national  organisation  of  the  Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers 
Union  have  reported  that  a  majority  of  its  locals  have  repudiated  and  disapproved 
of  the  said  contract  so  made,  and  their  imion  men  have  quit  and  declined  to  work 
under  the  said  contract, 

Now  therefore  he  it  resolvedf  That  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  national  organization 
of  machine  printers  and  color  mixers  to  approve  the  contract  so  made  the  manufactur- 
ers hereby  decline  to  continue  or  renew  further  negotiations  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  a  union  contract  other  than  the  contract  so  made  and  rejected,  and  that  the  manu- 
facturers will  open  and  operate  their  mills  with  such  available  help  as  they  may  be 
able  to  obtain. 

On  consideration  of  this  resolution  the  union  committee  requested 
the  Bureau  to  secure  the  manufacturers'  consent  to  a  second  sub- 
mission of  the  proposal  to  the  strikers,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
manufacturers,  they  agreeing  to  hold  the  positions  open  to  the 
strikers  till  Sept.  17.  A  second  vote  was  accordingly  taken,  but 
the  members  of  the  local  unions  confirmed  their  previous  vote 
rejecting  the  manufacturersV proposal. 

The  chief  mediator  met  a  sub-committee  of  the  union  at  the  New 
York  branch  office  of  the  Bureau  on  Sept.  21  at  9  a.  m.  and  discussed 
the  situation.  He  advised  them  to  have  their  full  committee  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  at  once.  At  10  a.  m.  the  chief  mediator  met  the 
manufacturers  in  special  session  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Sixteen  factories 
were  represented  by  officers.  Telegrams  had  been  received  and  were 
read  from  practically  all  the  others  declining  to  attend  or  to  have 
any  further  dealings  with  the  union  and  declaring  for  "  open  shop  " 
and  advising  the  association  to  close  negotiations  with  the  union. 
The  members  present  were  of  the  same  mind.  They  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  suspend  action  while  Mr.  Rogers  consulted  the  union  com- 
mittee. It  was  found  that  the  committee  of  the  union  were  ready 
to  order  their  men  back  to  work  at  once  without  further  reference 
to  a  vote  of  the  men  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  manufacturers  if 
the  manufacturers  would  renew  their  latest  proposition.  This  idea 
was  received  favorably  by  the  manufacturers  present,  and  they 
drafted  a  proposal  for  the  union  committee  to  sign  as  follows: 

Sept.  21,  1912. 
The  proposition  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Machine  Printers'  and  Color 
Mixers'  Union  made  at  the  urgent  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  is  that  if  the  manufacturers  will  agree,  they  (the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Machine  Printers'  and  Color  Mixers'  Union)  will  order  the  men 
back  to  work  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  manufacturers  may 
be  able  to  get  together  and  take  action  thereon,  on  the  basis  of  the  contract  offered 
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the  union  by  the  manufacturers  on  Sept.  14,  namely,  $2  a  week  increase  in  wages: 
45  weeks'  guaranteed  employment  and  half  pay  for  idle  time  up  to  50  weeks,  oUier 
conditions  of  the  contract  as  heretofore  arranged. 

The  manufacturers  to  reinstate  all  men  in  their  former  positions  as  far  as  cod- 
sistent  with  conditions  which  have  arisen  during  the  dispute. 

(Signed)      M.  J.  McGivnet, 
President 
Wm.  J.  Kbllt, 

Viee-PretidenL 
C.  McCbort, 

Secretary, 
Patrick  E.  Lyons, 
Treasurer. 
Witness: 

Wm.  C.  Rogers, 

Chairman  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 

The  manufacturers  present  assured  the  chief  mediator  that  while 
they  could  not  guarantee  the  acceptance  of  such  a  proposal,  their 
meeting  not  having  been  called  with  such  a  proposal  in  mind  and 
so  many  factories  not  being  represented,  they  would  individually 
support  the  proposal  if  signed,  and  would  call  a  special  meeting  of 
their  entire  association  to  consider  the  proposal  on  Sept.  23  at  1 :30 
p.  m.  On  presentation  of  this  proposition  by  the  chief  mediator, 
the  proposal  as  drafted  by  the  manufacturers  was  signed  as  above 
quoted  by  the  officers  of  the  executive  conmMttee  of  the  union.  The 
special  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  held  on  Sept.  23,  however, 
on  consideration  of  this  proposal,  rejected  it  in  the  following 
resolution: 

The  manufacturers'  association  having  at  the  instance  of  the  committee  of  union 
men,  and  upon  the  request  and  assurance  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Medi- 
ation of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  if  the  contract  proposed  and  submitted  to  the 
union  and  rejected  by  them  should  again  be  submitted,  it  would  be  adopted,  and  the 
manufacturers  having  adopted  a  resolution  agreeing  to  hold  the  positions  for  them 
open  until  Tuesday,  September  17th,  at  7  a.  m.,  in  order  to  give  the  union  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resubmit  the  rejected  contract  to  their  Union  for  approval;  and  the  union 
having  again  rejected  the  proposed  contract;  and  the  manufacturers  in  pursuance 
thereof  having  opened  their  mills  with  such  available  help  as  was  obtainable, 

Now,  Thbrxfore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  that  all  negoti- 
ations contemplating  a  tmion  contract  be  and  are  hereby  declared  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  mills  continue  open  shops  as  they  have  already  started. 

(Signed)  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers' Association, 

Dated  September  23,  1912.  By  Henrt  Burn,  President. 

Fred  B.  Lindsay,  Secretary. 
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This  appeared  to  close  the  relations  of  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion and  the  union,  but  the  men  remained  on  strike,  and  on  Oct.  14 
five  of  the  eight  mills  in  New  York  State  signed  a  new  agreement 
with  the  union  on  the  terms  already  adopted  by  the  committees, 
and  on  Nov.  1  the  remaining  three  mills  in  this  state  adopted  the 
same  agreement.  Other  mills  throughout  the  country  have  done 
the  same,  so  that  the  strike  terminated  Nov.  1,  1912.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  agreement  adopted  by  the  several  mills  to  end  the  strike: 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT,  between..^ ^.(individual 

company) of _ hereinafter  called  the 

Manufacturer,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  National  Aasociation  of  Machine  Print- 
ers and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States,  hereinafter  called  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  and  the  individual  members  of  Local  Union  No.  1  affiliated  therewith  and  sub- 
scribers hereto,  hereinafter  called  the  parties  of  the  third  part. 

WITNESSETH  — 

Article  1.  That  this  agreement  shall  become  operative  and  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  in  all  its  terms  and  conditions,  except  only  as  to  the  duration  and  terms  of 
employment  of  the  parties  of  the  third  part,  for  a  term  of  three  successive  periods 
immediately  following,  vix.:  From  August  1,  1912,  to  July  31,  1913;  from  August  1, 
1913,  to  July  31,  1914;  from  August  1,  1914,  to  July  31,  1915.  It  is  provided  that 
the  parties  of  the  third  part  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vacation  of  two  consecutive  weeks 
between  August  1st  and  September  15th  in  each  year  covered  by  this  agreement, 
such  vacation  period  to  be  designated  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  for  which 
no  wages  shall  be  paid. 

Article  2.  The  manufacturer  guarantees  to  the  machine  printers  and  color  mixers 
subscribers  hereto  45  weeks'  employment,  and  half  pay  for  any  time  that  subscribers 
of  the  parties  of  the  third  part  should  be  idle  up  to  50  weeks,  during  the  period  between 
August  1,  1912,  and  July  31,  1913,  the  employment  to  be  continuous,  excepting  as 
hereinafter  specified,  at  the  following  rate  of  wages: 

Color  mixers,  at  least $27  00 

Six-color  machine  printers,  at  least 22  00 

Eight-color  machine  printers,  at  least 24  00 

Ten-  and  twelve-color  machine  printers,  at  least 27  00 

And  an  additional  dollar  per  week  shall  be  paid  for  the  machine  printing  varnish. 
Article  3.    Section  A.    The  scale  of  wages  as  above  set  forth  is  based  on  six  .working 
days  of  ten  hours  each,  except  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August 
and  September,  in  each  of  the  three  periods,  when  the  weeks  shall  consist  of  five 
ten-hour  days  and  one  day  (Saturday)  of  five  hours. 

Section  B.  In  the  event  of  it  being  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  operate  his 
plant  in  excess  of  the  hours  provided  for  in  Section  A,  or  on  any  of  the  following  seven 
designated  holidays,  it  is  agreed  that  all  such  overtime,  or  work  on  the  following 
holidays,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  time. 

Oeft  to  each  company) - — «_ 


Section  C.  It  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  overtime  work  performed  on  Wednes- 
days or  Saturdays,  and  that,  should  it  be  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  operate 
his  mill  all  night,  or  with  a  double  force,  that  this  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
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of  time  and  one-half  time.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  should  a  holiday  fall  on  either 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday,  that  overtime  work  may  be  performed  on 
the  Wednesday  of  the  same  week  at  the  option  of  the  manufacturer,  provided  th&t 
not  over  twelve  hours'  overtime  shall  be  worked  in  .any  one  week.  No  ovoiime 
shall  be  performed  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August,  unless  the  factocy 
shall  have  lost  time  because  of  disability  during  the  said  four  months. 

Article  4.  Section  A.  The  agreement  hereby  made  embraces  a  sufficient  number  of 
of  printers  and  color  mixers  to  fully  equip  the  said  factory,  and  the  party  of  the  second 
part  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  the  absence,  through  illness  or  otherwise,  of  any 
machine  printer  or  color  mixer,  subscriber  to  this  agreement,  to  provide  equally 
competent  help  to  supply  the  places  of  the  absent  machine  printer  or  color  mixer, 
and  in  the  event  of  their  inability  to  do  so,  the  right  is  retained  by  the  manufacturer 
party  of  the  first  part,  to  employ  the  best  help  obtainable  to  fill  such  vacancies  pend- 
ing the  inability  of  the  National  Association  of  Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixen, 
party  of  the  second  part,  to  fill  such  vacancy  from  its  membership. 

Section  B.  The  manufacturer,  party  of  the  first  part,  agrees  that  at  least  one 
boy  shall  be  employed  on  a  printing  machine  at  all  times,  or  one  man  for  two  printing 
machines,  and  two  boys  or  one  man  while  changing,  and  one  helper  to  eadi  color 
mixer,  and  that  it  will  employ  a  color  mixer  for  three  printing  machines  and  for  every 
seven  grounding  machines  or  blotchers,  but  when  there  is  an  additional  printing  or 
grounding  machine,  the  color  mixer  or  mixers  shall  mix  for  the  extra  machine, 
but  for  more  than  an  additional  machine  another  color  mixer  shall  be  employed. 
It  iB  further  understood  that  any  help  available  may  be  used  by  the  manufacturer 
in  printing  backgrounds  or  top  prints  when  such  work  comprises  a  part  only  of  a 
finished  roll  of  wallpaper,  provided  that  the  background  does  not  exceed  four  colors. 
The  machine  to  be  used  for  background,  if  more  than  four  colors,  to  be  designated 
for  that  purpose  when  the  contract  ia  signed.  It  is  agreed  that  one  apprentice  mar 
be  employed  to  every  six  journeymen  machine  printers  and  one  apprentice  to  every 
four  (4)  journeymen  color  mixers.  The  color  mixer  apprentice  shall  mix  coIotb  for 
one  printing  machine  or  two  grounding  machines  or  blotchers.  Th»«  shall  be  a 
printing  machine  for  the  apprentice  machine  printer.  It  is  further  provided  that  in 
the  second  and  third  periods  a  six-machine  plant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  machine 
printer  apprentice. 

Article  5.  Section  A.  The  parties  of  the  third  part,  subscribers  hereto,  agree  that 
during  the  existence  of  tius  contract  that  they  will  remain  in  good  standing  with  the 
National  Association  of  Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  party  of  the  second  part  and  the  parties  of  the  third  part,  subscribers  hereto, 
further  agree  that  they  will  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  management  of  the 
plant  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  slightest  detail  during  the  existence  of  this  agreement. 

Section  B.  It  is  agreed  that  the  manufacturer,  party  of  the  first  part,  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  discharging  any  machine  printer  or  color  mixer  who  may  become 
incompetent  or  careless  in  his  duties,  and  in  the  event  of  any  disagreement  between 
the  party  of  the  first  part  and  the  parties  of  the  third  part,  subscribers  hereto,  that 
the  grievance  shall  be  submitted  first  to  a  committee  made  up  of  the  parties  of  the 
first  and  the  third  parts  herein.  If  the  grievance  so  submitted  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  or  vice  versa,  cannot  be  amicably  adjusted  immediately  between  them,  or 
in  case  the  parties  of  the  third  part  desire  or  claim  the  right  to  submit  the  question 
to  their  national  organisation,  then  the  decision  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
prevail  and  work  shall  continue  until  such  matter  is  either  adjusted  between  the 
parties  to  this  contract  themselves  or  until  the  dispute  shall  be  decided  by  the  national 
organisation  for  the  parties  of  the  third  part. 
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Artide  6.  Section  A.  It  is  agreed  that  both  machine  printers  and  color  mixers,  on 
being  first  engaged,  shall  be  given  a  two  weeks'  trial,  and  if  such  trial  is  not  Batis-> 
factory  to  employer  or  employee,  either  party  shall  have  a  right  to  discontinue. 

Section  B.  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  the  manufacturer  desiring  to 
engage  additional  union  help  after  the  beginning  of  the  contract,  in  any  of  the  three 
periods  covered  by  this  agreement,  that  such  additional  help  shall  be  paid  full  weekly 
wages  from  the  beginning  of  such  period,  except  in  the  case  of  printing  machines 
newly  installed,  in  which  event  such  payment  shall  begin  with  the  operation  of  such 
newly  installed  machinery. 

Article  7.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  serious  injury 
to  or  destruction  of  the  factory  or  premises  of  the  manufacturer  by  fire,  windstorm, 
or  other  misfortune,  this  agreement  shall  be  null  and  void  during  the  continuance  of 
the  disability  of  the  manufacturer  on  account  of  such  injury  or  destruction  to  property. 

Article  8.  The  first  and  third  parties  to  this  agreement,  in  case  either  desires  to 
make  a  change  at  the  end  of  any  one  of  the  three  periods  herein  provided  for,  agree 
to  give  to  the  other  party  notice  of  such  intention  to  change  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  July  preceding  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

Article  9.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part 
hereto  shall  not  and  will  not  place  any  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  with  any 
other  than  a  union  factory,  which  has  executed  with  its  union  men  a  facsimile  of  this 
agreement. 

Article  10.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  manufacturer  will,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  agreement,  use  only  union-cut  blocks. 

Inasmuch  as  the  contract  for  the  period  expiring  July  31,  1913,  will  not  go  into 
eflfect  until October  14. ,  1912: 

It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  the  provisions  as  to  the  term  of  employ- 
ment do  not  apply  to  that  period,  but  instead,  the  employment  shall  be  continuous 

from October  14 ,  1912,  to  July  31,  1913.    The  manufacturer  is, 

furthermore,  not  obligated  to  employ  any  machine  printer  or  color  mixer  who  does 
not  return  for  work  on  the  date  at  which  this  contract  goes  into  effect. 

In  Witness  Whebeof  the  respective  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals  this 14th .day  of October ,  1912. 

MoLDEBS*  Strike,  Utica. 

On  June  22d,  110  molders,  coremakers  and  helpers  employed  by 
the  International  Heater  Company  went  on  strike,  givmg  as  their 
reason '  discrimination  against,  and  discharge  of,  members  of  the 
Holders'  Union.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strike  the  Bureau  inter- 
vened, but  both  parties  refused  to  accept  its  services,  stating  that 
they  were  capable  of  handling  their  own  affairs. 

On  September  7th  a  letter  was  received  from  a  citizen  of  Utica, 
requesting  the  Bureau's  intervention  in  this  prolonged  strike.  On 
September  11th  Mediator  Downey  of  the  Bureau  went  to  Utica, 
and  through  mediation  was  successful  in  bringing  about  the  following 
terms  of  settlement: 

1st.  That  all  men  now  on  strike  be  reinstated  excepting  those  under  arrest  or  indict- 
ment for  violence. 
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2d.  The  company  agrees  to  reiiiBtate  twenty  men  the  first  week,  beguming  Sep- 
tember 16th,  and  twenty  men  the  oeoond  week,  beginning  September  23d,  the  balanee 
to  be  reinBtated  on  or  before  October  16,  1912. 

3d.  The  company  agrees  to  meet  a  committee  of  three  employees  to  settle  all  di»- 
putes  and  grievances  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent. 

This  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  F.  E.  Wheeler,  President  Inter- 
national Heater  Company,  and  for  the  men  by  John  Gilbert,  Frank 
Link,  Tony  Grace,  and  Paul  Austin,  and  witnessed  by  P.  J.  Downey, 
Mediator. 

Furriers'  Strike,  New  York  City. 

On  June  20,  1912,  7,350  men  and  700  women,  members  of  the 
Furriers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York,  Local  14,263  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  went  on  strike  against  the  500  members  of  the 
Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
following  agreement: 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  made  by  and  between. 

^,  composing  the  firm  of. 


of street  (avenue),  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  City  of 

New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  called  the  Firm,  and  the  Furriers*  Union 
of  Greater  New  York,  Local  14,263  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  party  of 
the  second  part,  hereinafter  called  the  Union,  to  wit: 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  doUar,  each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  before 
the  signing  of  this  agreement,  and  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  hereinafter 
stated,  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 

I.  The  Firm  hereby  agrees  to  employ  members  of  said  Union  as  long  as  the  Union 
can  furnish  such  members  to  do  all  the  cutting,  operating,  nailing,  finishing,  ironing 
and  examining  work  required  by  the  Firm  in  its  fur  manufacturing  business,  during 
the  period  commencing  with  the  date  of  this  agreement  and  terminating  one  year 
from  date,  and  the  Union  agrees  to  furnish  such  workers. 

II.  During  the  continuance  of  this  agreement,  the  following  shall  be  the  regular 
hours  of  work:  From  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon,  and  from  1  to  6  p.  m.  during  the  first  fire 
working  days  of  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon. 

III.  Overtime  work  shall  be  permitted  only  during  the  first  five  working  days  of 
the  week,  during  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  and  at  no  other 
time.    Overtime  work  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

IV.  No  employee  shall  be  required  to  work  on  any  legal  holidays.  All  legal  Ix^ 
days  shall  be  paid  for. 

y.  No  work  shall  be  sent  out  to  the  homes  of  the  workers. 

VI.  No  contracting  or  sub-contracting  shall  be  permitted  inside  of  the  factory. 

VII.  Wages  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  Union  scale  on  Saturday  of  each 
and  every  week  in  cash.  The  prices  shall  be  determined  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  and  in  the  month  of  June. 

VIII.  The  Firm  shall  not  enter  into  any  time  contract  with  any  employee  of  any 
of  the  six  classes  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  this  contract. 
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IX.  The  employees  may  select  from  amongst  themselves  one  who  shall  act  as  col- 
lector of  dues.    No  employees  shall  be  discriminated  against. 

X.  The  maintaining  of  proper  sanitary  conditions  and  the  observance  of  all  laws 
relating  to  fire  protection,  and  all  other  factory  laws  shall  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  this  agreement. 

XI.  In  case  of  dispute,  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout,  but  the  matter  in  dispute 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  which  must  take  place  within  three  days  after  the 
arising  of  the  dispute. 

Several  efforts  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
to  arrange  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  union,  but  neither  party  to  the  controversy  was 
willing  to  confer.  On  July  25th,  450  men  and  50  women,  members 
of  the  Independent  Furriers'  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity 
joined  the  strike  and  sent  to  their  employers  the  following  demands: 

Nbw  York,  Jidy  25, 1912. 
Oenilemen: 

Upon  request  of  the  members  of  the  above  named  Union  who  are  employed  by 
your  firm,  the  undersigned  committee  respectfully  asks  that  you  change  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  general  working  conditions  now  prevailing  at  your  factory  to  make 
same  comply  to  the  following  propositions: 

1.  The  working  hours  are  from  8  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m. 

2.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August  work  stops  on  Saturdays  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

3.  All  legal  holidays  must  be  paid. 

4.  After  completing  a  day's  work,  it  is  not  permitted  to  give  out  work  to  be  com- 
pleted at  home. 

5.  Recognition  of  the  Union. 

We  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  endeavor  of  the  Union  to  establish  in  our  trade 
modem  working  conditions,  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  support. 

Should  you  desire  to  talk  over  the  several  propositions,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
our  committee  call  upon  you. 

You  will  have  the  kindness  to  forward  your  reply  to  the  address  stated  above  by 
the  28th  of  this  month. 

Very  respectfully, 

Tux  CoiocnTBB, 
Furriers*  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity, 

This  completely  tied  up  the  fur  industry  in  Greater  New  York. 
The  employers  made  several  efforts  to  secure  others  in  the  places  of 
those  on  strike,  which  caused  some  violence  and  public  disturbances. 

On  August  14th  the  Bureau  again  intervened  and  sent  the  fol- 
lowing request  to  Mr.  Max  Thorn,  President  of  the  Fur  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Korman,  Chairman,  Settlement 
Committee  of  the  Furriers'  Unions: 
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Oendernen: 

You  are  do  doubt  aware  that  the  general  strike  in  the  fur  industry,  which  involTer 
about  ten  thousand  men  and  womoi  workers,  has  been  on  for  a  period  of  nearlT  tes 
weeks  without  any  prospects  of  its  settlement. 

The  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  believe  that  something  ahoold  be 
done  to  terminate  the  controyersy,  and  therefore  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  s 
basis  leading  to  a  settlement: 

That  all  those  employees  now  on  strike  return  to  their  places,  the  manufacturecs 
agreeing  to  accept  them  without  any  discrimination.  After  work  has  been  resumed 
a  committee  of  five  from  the  Manufacturers'  Association  and  a  like  committee  from 
the  Union  shall  meet  within  ten  days  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  demands  of  the 
Union,  which  caused  the  present  strike,  and  adjusting  same. 

The  said  joint  committee  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  permanent  peace  and  harmonT 
will  be  established  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  Union. 

An  answer  in  writing  is  requested  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  result  of  this  was  a  conference  between  committees  from  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  representatives  of  the  Unions, 
held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  August  20th.  The  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation was  represented  by  Max  Thorn,  president,  A.  Heilbroner, 
vice-president,  and  Louis  Dorfman,  counsel;  the  Furriers'  Unions 
by  Samuel  Korman,  chairman,  settlement  committee,  Hugh  Frayne, 
representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Meyer  London, 
counsel;  and  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  by  Mediators 
Reagan  and  Downey.  The  following  tentative  agreement  was 
arrived  at,  to  be  referred  to  both  bodies  for  ratification: 

No.  1.    Saturday  half-holidays  first  eight  months  in  the  year. 

No.  2.    Two  prices  a  year. 

No.  3.    No  sub-contracting. 

No.  4.    Overtime  one  and  a  half  and  as  in  the  agreement. 

No.  5.    Joint  board  of  sanitary  control. 

No.  6.    Ten  legal  holidays. 

No.  7.  A  permanent  arbitration  conunittee  whose  poweis  and  duties  shall  be 
determined  by  the  committee  of  eleven. 

No.  8.  A  committee  of  ten,  five  representing  each  side,  to  be  immediatdy  selected, 
the  said  committee  to  choose  a  disinterested  umpire;  the  committee  to  have  the  power 
to  determine  all  unsettled  questions. 

No.  9.  The  committee  shall  devise  ways  and  means  for  establishing  and  mam- 
taining  more  harmonious  relations  between  the  two  bodies  and  shall  devise  ways  and 
means  of  enforcing  the  conditions  established  by  this  agreement. 

No.  10.  The  contract  shall  be  in  force  for  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  adoption, 
and  if  no  notice  in  writing  be  given  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  renewed  for  another  year. 

No.  11.  All  men  to  return  and  to  be  taken  to  work  as  soon  as  the  agreement  is 
ratified  and  signed. 

No.  12.  All  unsettled  questions  when  settled  by  the  joint  committee,  shall  become 
part  of  the  agreement. 

The  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  informed  the  Bureau 
that  their  association  had  rejected  the  proposed  agreemeiit  and 
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would  continue  the  fight,  while  the  union  representatives  stated  they 
had  referred  the  agreement  to  a  referendum  vote  of  their  membership. 
At  a  later  conference  the  following  agreement  was  adopted,  which 
tenninated  the  strike: 

RECORD  OF  AN  AGREEMENT  based  upon  documents  exchanged  between  the 
Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  and  the  Mutual  Protective  Fur  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Inc.,  as  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes,  representing«the 
public,  as  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the  Furriers'  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity 
and  the  Furriers'  Union  of  Greater  New  York,  Local  No.  14,263  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  as  parties  of  the  third  part. 

I.  The  parties  have  agreed  that  the  following  conditions  of  employment  shall 
prevail  in  the  shops  of  each  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  two  associations,  and  in  the 
shops  of  the  contractors  of  the  said  members,  namely: 

(1)  The  regular  hours  of  work  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon  and  from  1  to  6 

p.  m.  during  the  first  five  working  days  in  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  from 
8  a.  m.  till  12  noon  (a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  throughout  the  year). 

(2)  Overtime  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

(3)  No  employee  shall  be  required  to  work  on  any  of  the  following  holidays,  to  wit: 

New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration 
Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day,  Election  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  Christmas,  but  the  employees  shall  be  paid  for  the  same. 
But  the  Jewish  holidays  may  be  exchanged  for  these  days  if  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  such  exchange  can  be  made. 

(4)  No  work  shall  be  given  to  or  taken  by  employees  to  be  performed  at  their 

homes. 

(5)  Equivalent  sanitary  conditions  shall  prevail  in  all  outside  shops  as  prevail  in 

inside  shops. 

(Condition  No.  5  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  paragraph  No.  1  of 
this  record  of  agreement,  which  reads  as  follows:  "  The  parties  have  agreed 
that  the  following  conditions  of  employment  shall  prevail  in  the  shops  of 
each  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  two  Associations,  and  in  the  shops  of  the 
contractors  of  the  said  members.") 

(6)  Wages  shall  be  paid  weekly  and  in  cash.    The  amount  of  wages  shall  be  deter- 

mined in  January  and  July  of  each  year. 

(7)  A  Conference  Committee  shall  be  established,  which  shall  consist  of  eleven 

members,  five  representing  the  employers  and  five  representing  the  workers, 
and  one  representing  the  public,  who  is  to  act  as  Umpire.  The  decision  of 
the  Umpire  is  to  be  binding  in  the  event  of  a  tie  vote.  Such  Conmiittee 
shall  work  out  the  modus  operandi  between  the  employers  and  workers  as 
represented  in  this  Committee  and  to  the  said  Committee  shall  be  sub- 
mitted all  disputes  that  may  arise  during  the  continuance  of  the  conditions. 

(8)  A  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  shall  be  established. 

(9)  Larger  questions  affecting  the  entire  industry  shall  be  submitted  to  a  per- 

manent committee  which  is  to  be  composed  of  three  outside  persons. 
(10)  These  conditions  shall  be  in  force  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  date.  On 
July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  however,  the  Conference 
Conmiittee  of  eleven  shall  meet  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  conditions 
shall  be  continued,  and  if  continued,  for  what  further  period.  This 
Committee  shall  render  its  decision  on  or  before  July  twenty-first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen. 
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ni.  Furthennore,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  following  questionfl  be  submitted 
immediately  to  the  Conference  Committee  for  consideration: 

(1)  Contracting  or  sub-contracting. 

(2)  Time  contracts. 

(3)  The  seaaons  when  overtime  work  shall  be  permitted.     (It  is  also  understood 

that  overtime  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  all  times  at  high  season  prices.) 
IV.  All  of  these  conditions  are  to  be  carried  out  provided  the  workers  retain  to 
work  at  once. 
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STATISTICS  OF  NIGHT  TELEPHONE  OPERATORS.* 

Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  contains  the  following  subdivision: 

"  No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no 
woman  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  in 
this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  any  day,     *    *    *    ." 

This  statutory  prohibition  of  the  night  work  of  women  in  factories 
was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  as  regards  women  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  1907,  t  but  it 
is  still  regarded  as  being  in  force  as  regards  women  imder  twenty- 
one.  Agitation  concerning  the  question  of  night  work  for  adult 
women  was,  however,  not  ended  by  this  decision  and  in  1911,  in 
response  to  niunerous  requests,  especially  by  the  Consmners' 
League  of  New  York  State,  it  was  decided  to  make  such  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject  as  the  other  work  to  which  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  was  committed,  would  permit. 

At  the  outset  the  investigation  was  limited  to  those  industries  in 
which  the  employment  of  women  on  an  all-night  shift  is  a  regular 
feature.  There  are  a  number  of  industries  in  the  state  in  which 
overtime  extending  into  the  evening  hours  is  not  uncommon.  There 
are  also  some  industries  in  which  an  all-night  shift  is  worked  irregu- 
larly or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Inquiry  developed,  however, 
that  industries  in  which  an  all-night  shift  of  women  is  regularly 
employed  throughout  the  year  are  few. 

A  preliminary  investigation  showed  that  some  women  find  regular 
all-night  employment  in  book-binding  establishments;  some  as 
cashiers,  waitresses  and  "  food  checkers  "  in  restaurants  and  hotels; 
some  as  scrubbers  in  hotels,  railway  stations  and  office  buildings; 
some  as  cashiers  in  drug  stores;  and  others  as  ticket  sellers  for 
elevated  railroads.  But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  women  regu- 
larly employed  throughout  the  year  on  all-night  work  is  found  in 
telephone  exchanges.  Accordingly,  since  only  a  limited  investiga- 
tion was  found  to  be  possible,  it  was  finally  decided  to  limit  it  to 
this  leading  occupation  for  regular  all-night  work  of  women. 

A  schedule  was  prepared  and  mailed  in  August,  1911,  to  each  of 
the  150  telephone  companies  which  were  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  District.    These  included 

*  A  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Statistician  by  Dr.  £.  B.  Patton,  Expert 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

t  People  y.  Williama,  189  N.  Y.  131.  The  decision  is  given  in  full  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  for  June,  1007.  Vol.  IX,  p.  178. 
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all  companies  in  the  state  which  had  an  investment  of  $10,000. 
Reports  were  secured  from  all  of  the  companies.  The  returns, 
therefore,  constitute  practically  a  census  of  telephone  companies 
in  the  state.*  So  far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned  the  inquiry  was 
limited  to  statistical  information,  but  within  that  limit  was  made  as 
comprehensive  as  possible. 

|»  Table  1  below  shows  the  total  number  of  the  operating  forces  in 
the  647  exchanges  covered  by  the  investigation,  by  locality  groupings 
and  by  sexes.  As  will  be  seen  there  are  two  main  divisions  of  the 
operating  force  —  supervisory  and  switchboard  operators  proper, 
the  latter  constituting  80  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

TABX.B  1. —  Occupation  and  Sex  of  Opbbators. 


IN  CITIES                          IN  YILLAGES  WITH 

/-V*Vim-                                                                                ^               .      , 

Occupation 

New     firatand                    1.000       Urn 
York      seooDd     Third           or         thaa 
City.       o1m8.       olaas,        more.      1,000.      Total 
Maiet. 
1              3            46            43            S 

d3 


Number  of  operators: 
Supervisory  force. . . 


Chief  and  assistant  chief 2  2 

Supervisors 

Senior  operators 2     2 

Monitors  and  service  observers 

Information  operators 

'   N  •  .      *-^M    H  QM  

Switch-board  operators 2  3  47  49  101 


Total 2  6  47  51  105 

FemdUt. 
Number  of  exchanges 65  32  59  230  157  543 

Number  of  operators: 
Supervisory  force 1 ,  164  355  236 


Chief  and  assistant  chief 176  89  09 

Supervisors 474  125  59 

Senior  operators 241  56  33 

Monitors  and  service  observers 74  11  7 

Information  operators 199  74  38 


Switch-board  operators 4.503      1 ,352  937 


Total 5,667      1.707      1,173 


247 

115 

2.117 

204 

103 

671 

16 

2 

676 

14 

8 

352 

1 

93 

12 

2 

325 

1,160 

478 

8.430 

1,407 

593 

10.547 

•  It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  employees  of  telephone  oompames.  there  are  »lanee 
number  of  telephone  operators  employed  in  private  branch  ezchaniEes.  The  total  number  rass 
up  into  the  thousands  but  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  state  in  a  great  variety  of  buauMas 
offices,  with  usually  not  over  one  or  two  in  any  one  place.  It  was  impossible  in  the  time  whidi 
could  be  given  to  this  inquiry,  to  include  these  private  branch  exchange  operat<Ma.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  proi>ortion  of  night  work  among  them  is  much  leas  than  among  thA  e«nploy«es  ol 
telephone  companies. 
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Tablb  l-^Condudedi, 

m  crma  in  tiujuibs  with 

■-^       ■ ■     ■  POPULATIOK  OF — 

Other ■ ' 

New    first  and  1.000        Lees 

York     eeoond  Third         or          than 

Occupation                           Citj.       class.  class.       more.      1,000.     Total. 

Toua. 

Number  of  exchanges 65            32  59          230          161          547 

Number  oi  operators: 

Supervisory  force 1,164          355  238          247          117      2.121 

Chief  and  assistant  chief 176            89  99          204          105          673 

Supervisors, 474          125  59            16              2          676 

Senior  operators 241            56  35            14              8          354 

Monitors  and  service  observers  ^ 74            11  7              1     93 

Information  operators 199            74  38            12              2          325 

Switch-board  operators 4,503      1.354  940      1.207          527      8.531 

Total 5.667       1,709  1.178      1,454          644     10.652 


The  table  brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  telephone  operatmg  is 
almost  exclusively  an  occupation  for  females.  Of  10,652  operators  — 
the  total  number  reported  — 10,547,  or  99  per  cent,  were  females. 
New  York  City  which  had  53.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
operators,  reported  no  male  operators.  In  fact,  males  were  practi- 
cally absent  from  the  operating  forc^  in  localities  having  large 
population,  the  total  number  in  all  cities  —  first,  second  and  third 
class  —  being  7  only.  The  remaining  98  were  in  villages  and  small 
country  localities. 

The  average  number  of  operators,  including  both  sexes,  per  ex- 
change varies  widely  in  the  different  locality  groupings  here  made, 
being  87,  53,  20,  6  and  4  respectively  in  the  five  groupings,  the 
number  in  each  exchange  decreasing  naturally  with  the  size  of  the 
community. 

The  foregoing  includes  the  entire  operating  force.  In  the  upper 
part  of  Table  2  those  who  are  on  day  duty  only  are  omitted  and  only 
those  whose  period  of  employment  includes  part  or  all  of  the  time 
between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  are  included.  These  are  the  hours, 
it  will  be  recalled,  that  are  specified  in  the  Labor  Law  in  which 
women  may  not  be  employed  in  factories.  The  lower  portion  of 
Table  2  shows  those  operators  whose  period  of  work  extends  through- 
out the  night. 
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Tablb  2. —  Number  of  Operatobs  Employed  Between  9  P.  M.  akd  6  A.  M.,  and  Ncmbeb  ox 

Aix-NiOBT  Work. 


Sex. 
d  al  any  tim 

IN  TILLAGES  WITH 
POPULATIOSr  OF 

Other 
New     first  and 
Yoric      second     Third 
City.        class.       dass. 

«  beiwten  9  P.  M.  and  6  A, 
65            32            59 

Branch  or  Service. 

Employe 
Number  of  exchaoses 

1.000 

M. 

227 

Leas 

than 
1.000. 

140 

Total. 
523 

Number  of  operators: 

(            M 

\             " 
1              M 

I              F 

(       ' 

.     M+F 
ioyed  on  Al 

r.      M 

1               F 
[              M 

I              F 

F 
,     M+F 

266 
1.261 

90 

2 

379 

2 

27 

3 

207 

12 

41 

291 

2 
42 

142 

2 

Switch -board  operators < 

397 

8$ 

2.280 

Total < 

1.527 
1,527 

2              5            41 
469          234          303 
471          239          344 

32            59          222 

42 
144 

186 

138 

90 
2,677 
2.767 

Bmp 
Number  of  exchanges 

UnightW 
63 

515 

Number  of  operators: 

Supervisozy  force \ 

122 
515 

33 

2 

138 

1 

9 

3 

107 

4 

40 

238 

1 
42 
120 

1 

Switch-board  operators 

160 

87 

l.HS 

Total 

637 
637 

2 

171 
173 

4 
116 
120 

40 
242 
282 

42 

121 

163 

88 
1.287 
1.375 

Of  the  total  number  of  operators  (10,652)  reported  in  Table  h 
there  were  2,767,  or  26  per  cent,  who  had  work  periods  falling  wholly 
or  partly  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  Of  this  number,  2,677,  or 
96.7  per  cent,  were  females.  Of  these  females,  1,527,  or  57  per  cent, 
were  in  New  York  City,  713,  or  26  per  cent,  were  in  other  cities, 
with  447,  or  17  per  cent,  in  smaller  localities. 

The  continuous  nature  of  telephone  operation  is  brought  out  in 
the  preceding  table  which  shows  that  515  exchanges  gave  all-night 
service,  which  is  only  32  short  of  the  entire  number  of  exchanges 
reported  in  Table  1.  Of  the  total  number  of  operators  of  both 
sexes  on  duty  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  1,375,  or  49.7  per  cent, 
were  on  all-night  duty.  Of  the  female  operators  on  duty  between 
9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  1,287,  or  48.1  per  cent,  were  on  all-night  duty. 
Nearly  one-half  (637)  of  these  were  in  New  York  CSty,  something 
less  than  one-quarter  (287)  were  in  other  cities,  with  above  one- 
quarter  (363)  in  smaller  localities.    It  will  be  seen  that  40  of  the 
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all-night  operators  in  villages  with  population  of  1,000  and  more 
were  males,  which  is  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  male  opera- 
tors reported  from  these  localities  in  Table  1.  Similarly,  42  of 
those  reported  in  villages  with  population  of  less  than  1,000  were 
males,  which  is  86  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  in  those  localities. 
In  other  words  Tables  1  and  2  together  show  that  employment  of 
males  as  telephone  operators  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  places 
outside  of  cities  and  that  there  they  are  employed  chiefly  for  night 
work. 

Of  the  2,677  female  operators,  including  both  supervisory  and 
switchboard,  reported  as  on  duty  at  some  time  between  9  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.,  for  2,605,  or  97.3  per  cent,  ages  were  reported,  as  set 
forth  in  Table  3  below.  Of  the  supervisory  force  270,  or  72  per  cent, 
were  21  years  of  age  or  over,  and  105,  or  28  per  cent,  were 
less  than  21  years  of  age.  More  than  half  (68.3  per  cent)  of 
the  entire  supervisory  force  were  in  New, York  City  and  of  these 
likewise,  72  per  cent  were  21  years  of  age  or  over.  Of  the  2,230 
switchboard  operators  reported,  1,620,  or  72.6  per  cent,  were  under 
21  years  of  age,  and  610,  or  27.4  per  cent,  were  over  21  years  of  age. 
In  New  York  City  which  reported  1,238  (55.5  per  cent  of  the  total), 
only  183  (14.8  per  cent  of  the  total)  were  21  years  of  age.  In  the 
two  groups  of  smaller  localities,  the  percentages  of  operators  21 
years  old  were  much  larger  being  58.0  and  58.6  respectively.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  four  of  the  six  operators  reported  as  under 
16  years  of  age  were  in  these  localities. 


Tjblx  3. —  Aos8  OF  Fbiialb  Opbratobs  Empu>txd  Bbtwbbn  9  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M. 

NnifBER  OF  Opbratorb  in  — 


CITIBS.  YXLLAGBB  WITH 
• *  POPULATION  OF  — 


Other  * " * 

New     first  and  1.000        Leas 

York       second  Third  or  than 

A0B8.  City.        class.  class.         more.      1,000.     Total. 


Supervitory  Force. 
Under  16  years 

16  years 2 

17  years 4 

18  years 10 

19  years 22 

20  years 34 

21  years  or  over 184 

Total 266 


1  . 

I  . 

6  . 

1 

10 

1 

1 

7 

3 

2 

55 

23 

6 

80 

27 

10 

3 

5 

17 

34 

46 

2 

270 

2 

376 
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TiUiLB  8.— AOBS  OF  FaifALi  OmuTOBa  Empi/itbd  Barwmr  9  P.  M.  avd  6  A.  M.— <:bMMU> 

Ndmbmi  or  OvBKkio«»  in  — 


Othn 


TILLAOXS  ITTTH 

^  FUFuiaAxiov  or 


New    first  and  l.QQO  Lav 

York      aeooad  Tfaixd  or  thaa 

Aqxs.                               City.        elaas.  class.  move.  1,000.  Total 
Switch-Board  Operators* 

Under  10  yean 1  1  2  2  6 

16  years 83            35  16  8  1  Iti 

17  years 288            82  19  30  11  430 

18  years 346            94  22  33  11  506 

19  years 234            44  24  26  13  Ml 

20  years 104            23  32  20  15  !» 

21  years  or  over 183          100  88  164  75  610 


Total 1.238  379  202  283  128     2.230 


Total 

Under  16  years 1  1  2  2  6 

16  yean 85  36  16  8  1  146 

17yean 292  83  19  30  11  435 

18  yean 356  100  22  34  11  SO 

19  yean 256  54  25  27  13  375 

20  yean 138  30  35      .      22  15  240 

21  yean  or  over 367  155  111  170  77  8» 


Grand  Total 1.494  450  229  293  130     3,603 

Of  the  1,287  female  operators,  including  both  supervisoiy  and 
switchboard,  reported  as  engaged  on  all-night  woric  returns  as  to  ages 
were  received  for  1,271  (98.7  per  cent),  and  these  are  summarued 
in  Table  4.  Of  the  supervisory  force,  71.3  per  cent  were  in  New  York 
City  and  of  these  85.1  per  cent  were  21  years  old.  Of  the  switdiboard 
operators,  nearly  half,  (515  or  46.4  per  cent),  were  in  New  York 
City,  of  whom  only  91  (17.7  per  cent)  were  21  years  old,  the  remaind^, 
82.3  per  cent,  being  under  that  age.  The  percentage  of  those  under 
21  years  old  was  greater  in  New  York  City  than  in  the  remainder 
of  the  state,  the  figure  for  those  under  21  in  the  latter  being  44.5 
and  for  those  21  or  over  being  55.5  per  cent. 
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Tamlm  4. —  AoBS  OF  FniAUD  OpuuToaa  Emplotko  on  Au^Nioirr  Work. 

NmiBaiR  OF  Ofsratohs  in  — 


▼ZLLAOB8  WITH 
.  POPUXiATION  OF  — 


Aam 


Under  16  years. 
16  years 


Other  4 ' 

New     first  and  l.COO 

York      second  Third  or 

City.       olaas.  class.        more. 
Supervitory  Force. 


than 
1,000. 


Totol. 


17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  or  over . 


Total. 


Under  16  years. . 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

2C  years 

21  years  or  over. 


Svritch-Board  Operatan. 


Total. 


515 


138 


Totai. 


Under  16  years. . 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  or  over. 


Total. 


1  . 

1 

2  ., 

, 



4 

5 

1 

1  .. 

11 

3 

1 

1  .. 

97 

22 

7 

2 

1 

114 

32 

9 

4 

1 

107 


11 

16 

129 


160 


2 

1 

3 

7 

3 

3 

6 

1 

20 

83 

11 

5 

23 

10 

132 

149 

36 

7 

23 

11 

226 

127 

21 

13 

19 

11 

191 

58 

12 

17 

18 

12 

117 

91 

55 

62 

147 

67 

422 

113       1.111 


2 

1 

3 

7 

3 

3 

6 

1 

20 

84 

11 

6 

23 

10 

133 

150 

38 

7 

23 

11 

229 

131 

26 

14 

20 

11 

202 

69 

15 

18 

19 

12 

133 

188 

77 

69 

149 

68 

651 

629 

170 

!    = 

116 

242 

114 

1,271 

Of  the  1,118  all-night  female  switchboard  operators,  reported  in 
Table  2,  reports  as  to  the  hours  worked  per  night  were  received 
concerning  1,117.  Table  5  below  sets  forth  the  results.  Of  the 
total,  763,  or  68.3  per  cent,  had  a  working  period,  exclusive  of  rest 
and  relief,  of  eight  hours  or  less,  and  354,  or  31.7  per  cent,  had  a 
net  working  period  in  excess  of  eight  hours.  The  maximum  period 
in  New  York  City  was  eight  hours,  whereas  54  operators  were  reported 
up-state  with  periods  in  excess  of  ten  hours,  the  maximum  period 
reported  being  fourteen  hours  in  the  case  of  eight  operators.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  small 
localities  the  night  operator  sleeps  a  large  part  of  the  time  that  she 
is  technically  on  duty. 
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Tablx  5. —  HorBS  or  Woek  Pbb  Nioht  and  Number  of  Niohts  Per  Week  or  FEaiA.L.BB 

EUPLOTED  OK  AlL-NiGHT  WoRX. 

Number  Working  the  Specxfied  Time  in — 


crraa 

TILLAGES  WITH 

Other 

,- 

New 

firataod 

1.000 

Leas 

York 

•eoond 

Thiid 

or 

tlum 

Hours  Per  Night. 

City. 

cIess. 

OlEflB. 

moxe. 

1.000. 

Total 

6 

2 

2 

4 

6J.... 

53 

9 

61 

7 

130 

6 

16 

2 

1 

133 

7J.... 

14 

14 

7*.... 

161 

3 

154 

8 

168 

80 

27 

61 

39 

375 

8* 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

81 

5 

5 

f 

33 

37 

17 

3 

90 

9} 

2 

15 

3 

116 

5K 

s 

10 

4 

193 

lOi 

1 

17 
11 

4 
4 

^> 

11 



15 

llj.... 



2 

1 

3 

12 

1 

1 

2 

13 

1 

3 

4 

14 

6 

2 

8 

Total 

615 

Nights  Per  Week: 

6.. 

SOI 

G} - 

7 

14 

Total 

515 

138  107  238  119       1.117 


120  55  92  51  S19 

6  2     S 

12  50  146  6S  290 


lot  238  119       1.117 


Table  5  shows  also  the  number  of  nights  worked  per  week.  It 
appears  that  819,  or  73.3  per  cent,  of  the  all-night  female  switch- 
board operators  have  one  night  per  week  off.  The  operation  of 
telephones  being  continuous  requires  that  the  night  off  shall  not 
interfere  with  Sunday  work.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  operators, 
or  26  per  cent,  have  no  night  off  weekly.  These  are  chiefly  in  the 
smaller  localities,  although  nearly  one-half  of  the  operators  in  third 
class  cities  also  have  a  seven-night  week.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
operators  are  relieved  one  night  a  week  on  alternate  weeks. 

The  daily  hours  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  worked  per 
week  gives  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week.  These  hours 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 
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Tablb  6. —  Hours  or  Work  Pbb  Wbbk  of  Fbmalbs  Employed  on  ALii-Niaar  Work. 

Number  Wobkxno  Specified  Hourb  in  — 


CITXES 

VILLAGES  WITH 

Other 

New     1 

ant  and 

1.000 

Leas 

York 

second 

Third 

or 

tliRTl 

Hours  Per  Week. 

City. 

class. 

class 

more. 

1.000. 

Totol. 

36 



2 

2 

39 

62 

8 

1 

62 

42 

130 

139 

43J 

14 

14 

45 

151 

16 

1 

161 

45* 

16 

48      

168 

78 

21 
9 

61- 
2 

39 

367 

49 

11 

51 

1 
6 

3 

1 

52» 

8 

54 

32 

21 

6 

69 

56 

2 

6 

8 

67 



58i 

1 

1 

59i 

4 

1 

1 

0 

60 

4 
1 

7 
15 

18 
14 

9 
3 

38 

63 

33 

60 

2 

1 
3 

1 

661 

6 

70 

8 

98 

49 

155 

72 

1 

I 

73§ 

1 

14 

4 

19 

77      

10 
2 

4 
I 

14 

m 

3 

84 

5 

1 

6 

91              

1 
1 

3 
2 

4 

98   

3 

Total. 

616 

138 

107 

238 

119 

1.117 

The  range  of  weekly  hours  is  great,  extending  from  36  to  98.  As 
in  the  preceding  table,  the  longer  hours  are  found  principally  in  the 
smaller  exchanges  of  the  smaller  communities.  Here  again  it  needs 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  these  hours  represent  time  on  duty, 
exclusive  of  meals  and  relief,  in  such  exchanges  night  operators  are 
able  to  sleep  much  of  the  time.  It  is  true,  almost  without  exception, 
that  where  one  operator  only  is  on  night  duty,  she  sleeps  most  of 
the  time,  because  of  the  small  number  of  calls,  depending  upon  the 
"  buzzer  " —  an  alarm  which  sounds  when  a  subscriber  calls  the 
exchange  —  to  rouse  her. 

According  to  the  table,  all  of  the  operators  in  New  York  City,  (515, 
or  46.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  reporting),  have  a  working 
period  of  forty-eight  hours  or  less,  while  in  the  remainder  of  the 
state  226,  or  20.2  per  cent  only,  of  the  total  number  have  such  a 
period.     In  the  entire  state,  741  operators,  or  66.3  per  cent,  have  a 
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forty-eight  hour  week  or  lees.  Two  hundred  and  five  operators, 
or  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  have  a  weekly  working  period 
of  70  hours  or  more,  all  but  9  of  these  being  in  the  two  groups  of 
smaller  localities. 

The  three  preceding  tables  dealt  with  *'  net "  working  hours. 
The  following  table  of  terminal  hours  gives  the  "  spread  of  duty  " 
that  is,  the  .time  elapsed  between  the  hour  of  going  on  and  the  hour 
of  going  off  duty,  for  night  workers. 

Table  7. —  Tsbminal  Hours  op  Fkijat.im  Emplotxd  on  Aix-Niort  Wokx. 

NUMBKB  WrB  SPXCmBD  TXBIIXSAI. 
HOUBS  IN  — 


TIUULOKS  WITH 
VOFULATION  OF 


Other  * • » 

New     fintand                     IfiOO  Less 

Yoik      woond     Third           or  than 

TxRiMNAL  Homw.                       City.        clan.       clan.       more.  1,000.     TotaL 

6P.  M.  to7A.  M 2  2 

6P.  M.  to8A.  M 3  3  6 

7P.  M.  toTA.  M 19  28  47 

7P.M.to8A.M 1  1 

7:30  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M 2  1  3 

7:30  P.  M.  to  9:30  A.  M 2     2 

8P.  M.  to7A.  M 2  3  5 

8P.  M.  to8A.  M 8  8 

8:30  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M 2  1  3 

8:30  P.  M.  to  7:30  A.  M 2     2 

9P.  M.  to6A.  M 2               1  2  5 

9  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M 15          100            74           165  62  41« 

9  P.  M.  to  7.30  A.  M 3             11  3  17 

9  P.  M.  to  8  A.  M 11  3  14 

9:30  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M 29     29 

9:30P.  M.  to6:3CA.  Mji     15     1               1     17 

9:30  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M 366     4              3     373 

9:80  P.  M.  to  8  A.  M 4     4 

10  P.  M.  to  6:30  A.  M 1     1 

10  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M 90            37            20              8  1  158 

10  P.  M.  to  7:30  A.  M 1     1 

10  P.  M.  to  8  A.  M 2              1  1  4 

10:3C  P.  M.  to  7:30  A.  M        1     1 


Total 515  138  107  238  119      1,117 


In  New  York  City  the  longest  "  spread  of  duty  "  was  10  hours 
and  the  shortest  was  8|.  The  prevailing  spread  of  duty  was  9J,  there 
being  366  operators  whose  terminal  hours  were  9:30  p.  m.  and  7 
a.  m.  Outside  New  York  City  the  hours  9  p.  m.-7  a.  m.  (spread  of 
duty  10  hours),  were  the  prevailing  ones  in  the  state,  there  being 
401  up-state  operators  with  those  hours.  The  beginning  hours  9, 
9:30  and  10  with  closing  hour  at  7  a.  m.  were  the  prevailing  ones  for 
the  state  as  a  whole,  these  being  the  hours  for  945,  (or  84.6  per  cent). 
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of  the  1,117  all-night  operators.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  no  operator  reported  for  all-night  duty  later  than 
10  p.  m.  and  that  no  operator  came  off  duty  earlier  than  6  a.  m. 

All-night  operators  do  not  leave  the  exchange  while  on  duty,  but 
take  their  midnight  meal  in  the  exchange.  In  the  larger  exchanges, 
a  rest  room,  separate  from  the  switchboard,  is  commonly  provided, 
equipped  with  chairs,  couches  and  blankets  and  with  tea  and  coffee 
supplied  without  cost.  Exchanges  are  locked  at  night  and  no  one, 
save  those  authorized  by  the  company,  is  allowed  entrance. 

The  '^  street  dangers  "  to  which  evening  and  all-night  operators 
may  be  exposed  on  their  way  to  and  from  work  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  The  following  table  shows  the  hours  between 
9:01  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  that  female  operators  are  required  to  be  on 
the  street  either  going  to  or  returning  from  work.  This  includes  not 
only  those  operators  on  all-night  duty,  but  also  evening  and  split- 
trick  operators  whose  period  of  work  extends  into  the  specified 
hours.  Those  who  go  on  or  come  off  duty  at  or  before  9  p.  m.  are 
not  included. 

Tablb  8. —  Tims  of  Gowa  to,  ob  Lbavhto  Wobk.  Arr>B  9  P.  M..  of  Fekalb  Opbratobs 

NuifBEB  OF  OpKBATOBS  FOB  SpBCIFIXD  TuIS 
IN 


• 

VILLAOK8  WITH 

OB  LSAYINO  WOBK. 

New 

York 

City. 

903 

309 

12 

31 

3 

Other 

first  and 

Booond 

ola«. 

43 

185 

33 

8 

Timx  of  Going  to, 
9:01  to  9:59  P.  M 

1.000 

Third         or 
dasB.     more. 
45            23 
67            34 

2     

5     

Leas 
than 
1.000. 
5 
9 

1 

Total. 
1,019 

10  P.  M 

10K>1  to  10:59  P.  M 

604. 
47 

11  P.  M 

ll.-01tol2P.  M.... 
12H)lto6A.  M..... 

44 
3 
1 

Total 

1,258 

269 

119            67 

15 

1.718 

=ss- 



It  appears  that  1,019,  or  69.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number' 
report  for  duty  at  the  exchange,  or  leave  the  exchange  for  home' 
after  9  p.  m.  and  before  10  p.  m.  The  number  of  those  reporting 
or  leaving  at  10  p.  m.  is  605,  or  35.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  those 
whose  hour  for  reporting  or  leaving  is  after  10  o'clock  is  less  than 
100,  all,  save  one,  appearing  in  cities.  Three  operators  in  New 
York  City  went  off  duty  at  midnight.  In  the  hours  from  midnight 
to  morning  only  one  appears,  an  operator  20  years  of  age  in  a  village 
who  went  on  duty  at  5:30  a.  m.    In  this  connection  Table  13  below  is 
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of  interest,  as  showing  the  proportion  of  operators  who  live  with 
parents  or  relatives  and  the  proportion  who  board  away  from  home.* 

Wages  were  reported  on  different  bases,  by  the  hour,  day,  week 
and  month.  But  as  the  weekly  wage  was  the  one  most  generally 
reported,  the  others  have  been  reduced  to  that  basis  for  presentation 
here. 

Of  the  169  female  supervisors  and  1,118  female  switchboard 
operators  engaged  on  all-night  work  as  reported  in  Table  2,  returns 
as  to  wages  were  received  for  159  supervisors  and  1,100  switchboard 
operators,  and  are  summarized  in  the  two  following  tables. 


Tablk  9. —  Wesklt  Wages  op  Fbmalb  Opssatobs  oh  AxxtNight  Wobk. 

NuMBBB  OP  Opbbatobs  Receztixg  Spbcipikd 
Waobs  m  — 


Gbadcs  op  W^ebkly  W^agbs. 


CITIX8 

Other 

New 

first  BDd 

1.C00        Less 

York 

second' 

Third         or          thsn 

City. 

class. 

dsss.      more.       1,000. 

Total 


Lera  than  $8.90. 

$8  to  $8.99 

19  to  $9.90 

$10  to  $11.99... 
$12  to  $14.99... 
$15  and  over  . . . 


Total. 


Suptrtuory  Force. 


2 
20 
77 
19 


1 

8 

4 

13 


118 


3 

9 
11 
36' 
81 
19 


159 


Swit^-Board'Operaton. 


I>es8  than  $3. , 
$3  to  $3.99... 
$4  to  $4.99..  . 
$5  to  $5.99..  . 
$6  to  $6.99... 
$7  to  $7.99.  .  . 
$S  to  $8.99... 
$9  to  $9.99 . .  . 
$10  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $14.99. 
$15  and  over. . 


12 

78 

167 

106 

136 

26 


1 

2 

8 

41 

60 

28 

7 

1 


3 

7 
16 
12 
35 
25 
9 
1 


5 
21 
21 
58 
55 
43 
24 
7 
1 


7 
20 
23 
10 
20 


5 

32 

50 

104 

130 

226 

256 

131 

139 

27 


Total. 


515 


138 


107 


235 


105       l.UO 


Nearly  three-fourths  (74.2  per  cent)  of  the  supervisors  were  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  majority  of  these  (81  per  cent)  received  a 
weekly  wage  in  excess  of  twelve  dollars  per  week.  Of  the  entire 
number  in  the  state,  136  (85.5  per  cent)  had  a  wage  of  ten  dollars 

companies  state  that  they 
ITS  obliged  to  pasi  through 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  quite  i^enerally  for  the  larger  cities  the  .  _ 
either  do,  or  would  if  necesoary,  provide  some  one  to  accompany  oi)erators 
localities  of  a  questionable  character  on  their  way  to  or  from  work, 
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or  more  per  week,  and  100  (62.9  per  cent)  received  twelve  dollars 
or  more. 

Nearly  one-half,  615  (46.8  per  cent),  of  the  switchboard  operators 
were  in  New  York  City.  None  of  these  received  a  wage  of  less 
than  six  dollars  and  425  (82.5  per  cent)  received  eight  dollars  or 
more  per  week.  In  the  state  outside  of  New  York  City,  there  were 
slightly  more  than  one-half  (585  or  53.2  per  cent)  of  the  operators. 
Of  these,  128  (21.9  per  cent)  received  a  weekly  wage  of  eight  dollars 
or  more,  while  457  received  less  than  eight  dollars  per  week.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  (54.8  per  cent)  received  a  weekly  wage  of 
less  than  seven  dollars  and  191  (32.6  per  cent)  of  less  than  six  dollars. 
The  minimum  wage  reported  was  twelve  dollars  per  month  for  one 
operator  in  each  of  five  exchanges  in  villages,  which  wage,  reduced 
to  a  weekly  basis  is  less  than  three  dollars.  The  maximum  wage 
reported  was  twelve  dollars  per  week,  which  was  received  by  26 
New  York  City  operators  and  1  operator  in  a  suburb  of  New  York 
City. 

Tablb  10. —  WBBKI.T  Waqss  OF  Fbmalx  Switchboaju>  Opbbatobb  on  All-Nxort  Wobk. 

Pbbcbmtaob  or  Total  Opbbatobs  in  — 


/■ 

YILLAaBa  WITH 
■OPULATION  OF  — 

New     i 
York 
OF  Wbbklt  Wagbb.            City. 

Pereenlao€  in  Ecu 

Other 
Brat  and 
aeoood 

olaas. 
:A  Grade. 

.7 

1.5 

5.8 

29.7 

36.2 

20.3 

6.1 

.7 

Third 
olaas. 

2.8 

6.6 

14.0 

11.2 

32.7 

23.4 

8.4 

.9 

Gbades 

T^S3  than  S3 

$3  to  $3.99 

1.000 

or 

more. 

2.1 

9.0 

9.0 

24.6 

23.4 

18.3 

10.2 

3.0 

.4 

Leas 
than 
1.000. 

6.6 
19.1 
21.9 

9.5 
19.1 
21.0 

1.9 

.9 

Total. 

.4 

2.9 

14  to  f4.99   

4  6 

%5  tof5.99 

9.6 

S6  to  S6.99 

2.3 

11.8 

f  7  to  $7.99 

16  2 

20  6 

$8  to  $8.99 

30  6 

23.3 

$9  to  $9.99 

20.6 

11.9 

$10  to  $11.99. .  .  . 

26  4 

12  6 

$12  to  $14.99.  .. . 

5.0 

2.4 

$15  and  over 

Total 

100.0 

Cumulaiivt  Pero 

100.0 

mtaoea. 

109.0 
99.3 
97.8 
92.0 
62.3 
26.1 
5.8 
.7 

100.0 

100.0 
97.2 
90  6 
76.6 
65.4 
32.7 
9.3 
.9 

100.0 

100  0 
97.9 
88.9 
79.9 
55.3 
31.9 
13.6 
3.4 
.4 

100.0 

100  0 
93.4 
74.3 
5i.4 
42.9 
23.8 
2.8 

.9 

100  0 

Lew  than  $3 

$3  to  $3.99 

100.0 
99.6 

$4  to  $4.99 

96  7 

$5  to  $5.99 

92.1 

$6  to  $6.99   .  .    . . 

100  0 

82  6 

$7  to  $7.99 

97  7 

70  8 

$8  to  $8.^ 

82.5 

50.2 

$9  to  $9.99    

52  0 

26  9 

$10  to  $11.99 

31.4 

15  0 

$12  to  $14.99 

5.0 

2.4 

$15  and  over 
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Inspection  of  the  cumulative  percentages  reveals  that  one-balf 
(50.2  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  of  all-night  switchboard  opersr 
tors  reported  in  the  state  have  a  weekly  wage  of  eight  dollars  or 
more.  In  New  York  City,  one-half  (52.0  per  cent)  get  nine  dollars 
or  more;  in  other  first  and  second-class  cities  and  in  third-class 
cities,  while  the  cumulative  percentage  table  does  not  show  the  wage 
which  divides  the  operators  equally  it  does  show  that  it  is  in  the 
grade  of  seven  to  eight  dollars,  and  inspection  of  the  returns  from 
'vrfiich  the  table  was  prepared  shows  that  over  60  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  seven  to  eight  dollars  per  week,  received  exactly  seven 
dollars.  In  the  villages  with  population  in  excess  of  1,000  and  also 
in  those  with  population  less  than  1,000  a  little  more  than  one-half 
(55.3  per  cent  and  52.4  per  cent  respectively),  received  a  wage  of 
six  dollars  or  more. 

Inspection  of  the  table  following  reveals  that,  generally  speaking, 
all-night  operators  are  paid  wages  higb^  than  those  paid  day  opera- 
tors. Thus  in  75  per  cent  of  the  exchanges,  embracing  88  per  cent 
of  the  operators,  higher  wages  were  paid  to  all-night  operators  than 
to  day  operators;  in  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  exchanges, 
employing  8  per  cent  of  the  operators,  the  wages  for  night  work  were 
smaller  than  for  day  work;  while  in  approximately  7  per  cent  of 
the  exchanges  employing  3  per  cent  of  the  operators  the  wages 
were  the  same  for  night  as  for  day  work.  Generally  speaking,  the 
wages  for  all-night  work  were  reported  as  from  one  to  two  dollars 
per  week  higher  than  for  day  work. 

TABI.B  11. —  COMPABiaON  OP  WaOM  OF  NlGHT  SWITCRBOAXD  OPBRiLTOBS  WITH  WaQWB  OP  DaT 

Ofuatobs. 

NmCBBB  OP  ExCHAlfOM  OK  OPKftATOBS  DT 


CXTIXS.  TnJUAflBBl 

* " *   POPUULTIOK  OP 

Other  ^ ^ ^ 

New     firatand  1.000       Lev 

NioHT  Waom  ab  Compasbd  Wnra  Dat      York      seoiHid  Third           or          than 

Waohl                                 Ci^.        dAM.  dAM.        more.       1,000.    ToCaL 

.                 /ExefaancBB. 3  8            42            18            71 

^^*'        lOperatore 16  14            43             18            91 

,^            /  Exchangee 1  6            23              1            31 

^^  "•"^  \  Operatore 2  10            27              1            4d 

/Exchangee 59            27  41           188            05          301 

"*°®'       \Operatore 515          120  81          156            84          996 


^,,      /Exchangee 59  31  55  174  84  403 

Total      <  .  * 


[Operators 515  138  105  226  103      1.087 
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The  length  of  service  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
wages  paid.  The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  continuous 
service  on  all-night  work  for  the  all-night  force,  including  super- 
visory and  switchboard  operators. 

Tabub  12. —  Ymamb  of  Sebyicb  on  Au^-Niobt  Wobk  of  FmiALxs  Eupz^otbd  Thkbsot. 

NuKBKB  Who  Had  Worjckd  tbb  Spbcified 
Ykabszn  — 


CXTIB8. 

Other 
New     first  and 
York      second 
BT  WoBK.     City.       eiaas. 

SupervUory  Force. 
11            11 

Thill 
class. 

YSABB  OF  SVBYXOB  ON  AxX-NlG 

I>eiB  than  1  y«*r 

1,000 
t           or 
more. 

1     

2  2 

3  1 

1              1 

1     

Less 
than 
1.000. 

Over  1  but  under  2  Years 

12             10 

Over  2  bat  under  3  years 

16               1 

Over  3  but  under  4  years 

Over  4  but  under  5  years 

10               1 

19              2 

Over  5  years 

63              6 

Total. 

23 
26 
•21 
11 
23 
60 

Total 121  31  8  4     164 


Switch-Board  OpenUort, 

Less  than  1  year 284  86  56  115  44  585 

Over  1  bat  under  2  years 

Over  2  but  under  3  years 

Over  3  but  under  4  years 

Over  4  but  under  5  years 

Over  5  years 


113 

34 

22 

50 

32 

251 

53 

7 

12 

21 

16 

109 

15 

5 

7 

14 

6 

46 

31 

2 

4 

13     . 

50 

19 

4 

4 

12 

9 

48 

Total  615     138     106    225     106   1.0 


It  appears  that  one-half,  (50.6  per  cent),  of  the  164  supervisors 
whose  length  of  service  on  night  work  was  reported,  had  been  so 
employed  more  than  four  years,  and  more  than  one-third,  (36.6  per 
cent),  more  than  five  years.  This  is  a  sufficient  length  of  service  to 
warrant  receipt  of  the  maximum  wages  paid  for  such  employment. 
Reference  to  Table  9  shows  that  100,  or  62.9  per  cent,  of  the  all- 
night  supervisors  received  the  (two)  highest  grades  of  pay. 

Quite  the  opposite  result  appears  in  the  case  of  the  switchboard 
operators.  Of  the  1,089  whose  period  of  continuous  service  was 
reported,  836  (76.8  per  cent)  had  been  employed  less  than  two 
years.  In  each  of  the  five  locality  groupings,  the  percentage  who 
had  been  employed  less  than  two  years  was  above  70.  While  the 
statements  in  reports  as  to  length  of  service  required  to  reach  the 
maximum  wage  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  it  is  clear  that  two 
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years  is  too  short  a  time  for  operators  in  any  of  the  locality  group- 
ings to  obtain  the  maximum  wage.  Furthermore,  above  50  per 
cent  of  the  switchboard  operators  are  found  to  have  been  in  all- 
night  service  less  than  a  year,  and  hence  were  receiving  only  first 
year  wages. 

The  explanation  of  the  large  proportion  of  switchboard  operators 
working  but  a  short  time  at  night  work  is  two-fold,  lying  partly  in 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  telephone  operators,  both 
day  and  night,  drop  out  of  such  work  after  a  brief  trial,  and  partly 
in  the  fact  that  the  regular  course  of  promotion  is  from  night  to 
day  work  and  such  promotion  is  naturally  sought  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  connection  with  wages  the  question  whether  operators  live 
at  home  or  with  relatives  or  whether  they  board  away  from  home 
has  significance.  Returns  on  this  point,  were  received  for  2,413  of 
the  female  switchboard  operators  who  were  on  duty  at  some  time 
between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a*  m.  That  telephone  companies  give  prefer- 
ence to  those  living  at  home  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  following 
table.  Only  148,  (6.5  per  cent),  were  reported  as  boarding  away 
from  home.  The  highest  percentage,  (14.4),  was  reported  from  the 
third  class  cities. 

Tablb  13. —  Place  of  Living  op  Fbmaui  Switchboabd  Ofbratoss  Emplotbd  Bsrvscr  9 

p.  IC  AND  6  A.  M. 

NUMBBS  OP  OpBBATOBS  IN 

CimS.  TILLAOBS   WITH 

* * »   POPULATION  OP — 

Other  * • * 

New     fiistftod  Lm        1.0Q0 

York      aeoond  Third       than  or 

City.       class.  daaa.       1.000.       mon.      Totid. 

Livinc  at  home  or  with  relatives 1.418  300  174  254  110      2.S65 

Boarding  away  from  home M  32  25  26  11  148 

Total 1.472  341  190  280  121       2,4U 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS- 

Constittttioaality  of  Fifty-four  Hour  Law  for  Women. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  fifty-four-hour  law  for  women  passed 
last  year  has  been  put  to  the  test  in  the  Kings  County  Supreme 
Court.  A  violation  of  the  law  was  found  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  a  prosecution  was  instituted.  The  employer,  a  candy 
manufacturer,  for  the  express  purpose  of  testing  the  question  of 
constitutionality,  brought  habeas  corpus  proceedings  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  the  following  decision  was  given  by  Justice  Black- 
mar  sustaining  the  law  both  on  the  question  of  violation  of  freedom 
of  contract  and  equal  protection  of  law,  the  latter  being  raised  in 
connection  with  the  exemptions  allowed  canners  in  the  law.  It  is 
understood  that  the  case  will  be  appealed. 

This  IB  a  proceeding  on  habeas  corpus  said  to  be  brought  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women  in  factories,  other  than 
canning  establishments,  to  nine  hours  a  day  and  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  The  respon- 
dent returns  that  he  holds  the  relator  under  three  commitments  for  the  violation  of 
section  77  of  the  Labor  Law;  one,  for  employing  a  male  minor  under  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week;  another,  for  employing  a  female  minor 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week;  and  another,  for 
employing  a  female  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a 
week.  The  return  was  traversed,  alleging  the  unconstitutionality  of  section  77  of 
the  Labor  Law,  as  amended  in  1912,  and  the  District  Attorney  appearing  for  the 
defendant  demurred  to  the  traverse. 

The  case  might  be  summarily  disposed  of  on  the  ground  that,  whatever  may  be 
said  regarding  the  validity  of  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult  women,  it  was 
competent  beyond  question  for  the  Legislature  to  prescribe  such  limitations  in  the  case 
of  minors,  who  are  wards  of  the  state,  and  that  such  provisions  of  the  law  are  plainly 
severable.  I  shall  not,  however,  place  my  decision  on  that  ground,  but  shall  consider 
the  very  question  argued  orally  and  in  briefs,  vis.,  whether  it  is  constitutional  for  the 
Legislature  to  make  it  a  crime  to  employ  an  adult  female  to  work  in  a  candy  factory 
more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  a  week. 

It  is  claimed;  first,  that  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  ''  liberty  "  is  violated  in 
that  the  law  in  question  abridges  the  right  of  both  employer  and  employee  to  contract 
for  labor;  and,  second,  that  the  exemption  of  contracts  for  labor  in  canning  factories 
during  the  summer  season  violates  the  principle  that  laws  must  be  imiform  in  their 
application,  and  the  provision  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  forbidding  any  state  to  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

I  propose  to  rest  this  case  on  the  authority  of  reported  decisions  of  the  courts, 
with  a  few  prefatory  remarks  as  to  their  relative  value. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, each  state  decided  for  itself  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  police  power. 
It  was  a  question  of  the  domestic  policy  of  the  several  states  and  the  decisions  of 
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their  tribunals  upon  it  were  final.    Since  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment,  the  liberty 

of  the  individual  is  protected  by  the  United  States  Constitution  against  action  by  the  | 

states.    AH  judicial  questions  of  the  power  of  the  several  states  to  restrain  liberty  | 

by  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  are  thus  finally  brought  to  the  arbitramoit  of 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    On  this  dasB  of  questions,  that  is  the  court  of 

last  resort  and  its  decisions  are  the  supreme  authority.    Since  the  enactment  of  that 

amendment,  the  courts  of  all  the  states,  with  reference  to  the  rights  therein  secured 

to  individuals,  have  become  courts  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction.    Whether  the  dedsioo 

comes  from  Maine  or  Oregon,  from  Minnesota  at  Louisiana,  if  it  sustains  a  statute  of 

the  state  KmiHng  liberty  in  the  exerdse  of  the  police  power,  it  is  subject  to  review  j 

by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  courts  of  all  the  states  are  working  together  with  equal  i 

powers  in  this  field  of  law.    The  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  , 

the  police  power  are,  therefore,  controlling;  and  those  of  the  courts  of  sister  states 

may  no  longer  be  regarded  as  decisions  of  foreign  tribunals;  but  they  are  entitled  to 

that  degree  of  deference  which  is  yielded  to  courts  of  equal  authority  administeiiiig, 

not  similar  laws,  but  the  same  law. 

Bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  authorities. 
MuUer  v.  Oregon,  208  N.  Y.  412,  decided  that  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Oregon 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  females  in  any  mechanical  establishment  or  factory  j 

or  laundry  more  than  ten  hours  duriiig  any  day  .is  not  unconstitutional  so  far  as 
respects  laundries.  The  case  di£Fers  from  the  one  at  bar,  for  in  this  case  the  employ- 
ment was  not  in  a  laundry  but  in  a  candy  factory,  and  the  legal  limit  is  not  ten  hours 
a  day,  but  nine  hours  a  day  and  fifty-lour  hours  a  week.  That  case,  however,  decides 
the  fundamental  proposition  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  application  of  a  law  under 
the  police  power,  the  Legislature  may  establish  a  class  composed  of  women  alone, 
and  may  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  individuals  composing  that  class. 

In  StaU  V.  SomerviUe  CW^ashington),  122  Pac.  Rep.  324,  decided  in  March,  1912 
a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  to  eight  hours  a  day  was  held  constitu- 
tional as  applied  to  paper  box  manufactories. 

In  ComnumwecUth  v.  Riley,  210  Mass.  387,  decided  January  1.  1912,  an  act  limit- 
ing the  hours  during  which  women  may  be  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal establishments  to  fifty-six  hours  in  one  week  and  ten  hours  in  one  day  was  upheld. 

In  Ritchie  and  Company  v.  Wayman,  244  111.  509,  decided  April  21,  1910,  the 
courts  of  Illinois  upheld  legislation  forbidding  the  employment  of  females  in  any 
mechanical  establishment,  factory  or  laundry  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

In  Withey  v.  Bloem,  163  Mich.  419,  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women 
in  factories  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  and  fifty-four  hours  a  week  was  held  not 
violative  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

For  other  cases  in  which  like  legislation  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional,  see 
Wenham  v.  State  of  Nebraeka,  65  Nebraska  394;  Commonwealth  v.  Beatty,  15  Pa. 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  5;  Commonwealth  v.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co,,  120  Mass.  383. 

I  find  practically  nothing  against  all  this  weight  of  authority.  RUchU  v.  The 
People,  155  lUinob  98,  has  been  distinguished  to  the  point  of  being  overruled  by 
the  later  case,  Ritchie  and  Company  v.  Wayman,  244  Illinois  509.  Matter  of  Maguire, 
57  Cal.  604,  was  a  case  of  the  employment  of  a  woman  in  a  bar  room,  and  a  statute 
prohibiting  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  as  violating  section  18,  article  20,  of  the 
California  Constitution,  which  provided  that  "  No  person  shall  on  account  of  sex 
be  disqualified  from  entering  upon  or  pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vocation,  or 
profession."  This  case  obviously  is  no  authority  for  the  relator.  Bwcher  v.  Tkt 
People,  41  Col.  495,  was  also  decided  upon  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  ConsUtutiaii 
of  Colorado. 
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The  relator  appeab  to  Loehner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.  45.  This  is  the  famous 
bake  shop  case.  It  holds  that  the  State  of  New  York  cannot  limit  the  hours  of 
employees  in  bakeries  to  ten  hours  a  day  without  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
▼ufaial  to  contract  for  his  labor  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
case  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  arose  in  the  County  Court  of  Oneida  county  in 
this  State  and  progressed  through  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Twenty-two  judges  par- 
ticipated in  the  several  decisions.  The  only  unanimous  decision  was  by  the  County 
Court,  where  there  was  but  one  judge.  In  the  Appellate  Division,  the  justices  divided 
three  to  two;  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  four  to  three;  and  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  five  to  four.  There  were  nine  separate  opinions  written  Of  the  twenty-two 
judges,  twelve  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  and  ten  that  it 
was  not.  The  opinion  of  the  minority  prevailed  because  five  of  the  ten  judges  who 
thought  the  law  unconstitutional  were  members  of  the  court  of  last  resort.  What 
does  this  remarkable  divergence  of  opinion  suggest?  I  do  not  find  in  the  nine  opin- 
ions any  reason  for  thinking  that  there  were  any  differences  as  to  the  rules  of  law 
governing  the  case.  The  power  of  the  state  to  enact  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  was 
not  questioned.  The  difficulty  was  in  determining  whether  the  law  in  question  was 
in  furtherance  of- public  welfare.  The  courts  were  approaching  a  question  of  political 
economy.  So  Judge  Edward  T.  Bartlett  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  speaks  of  a ''  coming 
day  when  the  legislature,  in  the  fuU  panoply  of  paternalism,  etc."  Justice  Peckham 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  says  *'  statutes  of  the  nature  of  that  under  review, 
limiting  the  hours  in  which  grown  and  intelligent  men  may  labor  to  earn  their  living, 
are  mere  meddlesome  interferences  with  the  rights  of  the  individual ";  and  Justiee 
Holmes  says  "  This  case  is  decided  upon  an  economic  theory  which  a  large  part  of 
the  country  does  not  entertain,"  and  again  "  But  a  constitution  is  not  intended  to 
embody  a  particular  economic  theory,  whether  of  paternalism  and  the  organic  rela- 
tion of  the  citixen  to  the  State  or  of  laisses  faire  ".  The  fact  that  economic  theories 
entertained  by  the  judges  influence  their  decisions  as  to  the  limits  of  the  police  power 
riiouki  not  be  excluded  from  the  mind  while  studying  the  subject.  Neither  can  such 
decisions  be  regarded  as  landmarks  permanently  defining  such  limits.  Laws,  which 
may  be  meddlesome  interferences  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  in  a  primitive 
state,  may,  in  a  highly  organized  society,  become  essential  to  public  welfare  or  even 
to  the  continuance  of  civil  liberty  itself.  The  pace  at  which  courts  move  in  sym- 
pathy with  fast  developing  economic  ideas  may  be  illustrated  by  Loehner  v.  New  Ycrk, 
the  hesitating  utterance  of  divided  courts  in  1905,  followed  by  MuUer  v.  Oregon,  the 
confident  pronouncement  of  a  united  bench  in  1908.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Loehner  v.  New  York,  it  is  so  distinguiphed  by  the  late/  case  of  Mvller  v.  Oregon  that 
h  is  no  authority  for  the  relator  in  the  case  at  bar. 

Neither  does  People  v.  Williame.  189  N.  Y.  131,  sustain  the  relator's  claim.  That 
case  decided  only  that  it  was  not  compete  at  for  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  a 
woman  from  working  in  a  factory  b  'fore  six  in  the  morning  and  a^tsr  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  The  act  had  no  relation  to  the  number  of  hours  of  labor.  To  work  a  half 
hour  or  less  in  a  factory  before  or  after  the  forbidden  hours  violated  the  law  even  if 
that  were  the  extent  of  the  whole  day's  work.  The  case  is  decided  largely  on  the 
authority  of  Loehner  v.  New  York;  and  Muller  v.  Oregon  forbids  our  drawing  there- 
from any  general  rule  that  labor  legislation  for  women  alone  is  unconstit  itional. 
The  remark  therein  made  that  women  are  not  wards  of  the  State  is  unquestionably 
oonect.    This  wardship  depends  on  presumed  (in  the  case  of  iofants)  or  p.t>7ed  (in 
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the  case  of  lunatics)  mental  incompetency.  No  one  daims  that  the  differentiation 
of  women  from  men,  as  subjects  of  legislation,  depends  on  mental  conditions.  The 
justification  for  legislation  special  to  women  rests,  as  is  said  by  Justice  Brewer  in 
MvUer  v.  Oregon,  on  the  fact  of  common  knowledge  that  woman's  physical  stnie- 
ture  and  the  performance  of  maternal  functions  place  he^  at  a  disadyantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  element  of  invalidity  in  the  statute  under  consideration, 
which  was  developed  in  People  v.  WiUianu,  is  plainly  severable. 

The  authority  upon  the  question  seems  complete.  The  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  create  a  class,  consisting  of  women  only,  and  limit  their  hours  of  labor  is  established 
in  Midler  v.  Oregon.  That  the  limitation  may  be  to  fifty-four  hours  a  week  is  decided 
by  Stale  v.  SomerviUe  and  Withey  v.  Bloem;  and  in  these  two  cases,  the  regulation  was 
held  valid  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  and  seals  for  locking  freight 
cars,  occupations  apparently  as  light  and  innocuous  as  candy-making. 

But  the  relator  claims  that  the  exemption  of  the  work  in  canning  factories  from 
the  fifteenth  of  June  to  the  fifteenth  of  October  renders  the  law  unconstitutional.  A 
law  is  a  rule  of  conduct.  It  must  apply  alike  to  all  under  like  conditions.  Nor  can 
any  State  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
A  law,  therefore,  cannot  make  an  act  criminal  as  to  one  person  which  is  innocent  in 
another  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions.  But  as  circumstances  and  conditions 
differ,  classification  of  those  subject  to  the  law  may,  and  often  must,  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  that  very  uniformity  which  is  essential  to  law.  The  precise  question 
in  this  case  b  whether  the  Legislature  may,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  therein,  establish  a  class  consisting  of  factories,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  New 
York,  except  canning  factories.  This  depends  on  whether  there  is  a  difference  in 
conditions  which  warrants  the  dassifieation.  Resorting  to  authority,  we  find  that 
this  very  question  has  been  decided  in  Stale  v.  Somenriile  (Washington),  122  Pac. 
Rep.  324,  and  in  Wiihey  v.  Bloem,  163  Michigan  419,  and  in  ML  Vernon,  etc  Co.  v. 
Frankfort,  etc.  Co.  (Maryland),  75  Atl.  Rep.  105.  These  are  all  cases  in  which  can- 
ning factories  have  been  exempted  from  the  operation  of  laws  fixing  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  and  children  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  relator  has  presented  to  me  a  record  of  evidence  taken  this  year  before  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  claimed  that  this  record  showi 
that  conditions  in  canning  establishments  are  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  women 
and  children  than  in  many  other  factories,  for  instance,  than  in  candy  factories.  But 
this  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  court  cannot  take  evidence.  Classification  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  operation  of  laws  is  a  legislative  function.  ISvoy  statute 
presupposes  a  finding  by  the  Legislature  of  the  facts  necessary  to  bring  the  act  within 
its  powers.  In  ascertaining  these  facts,  the  Legislature  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow 
field  of  legal  evidence.  It  may  draw  its  information  from  any  source  open  to  man- 
kind. If  the  courts  may  review  this  finding  of  the  Legislature,  with  the  aid  of  such 
limited  means  of  knowledge  as  legal  evidence  affords,  an  act  might  be  held  constitu- 
tional  in  one  case  and  otherwise  in  another,  dependent  upon  the  industry  with  irhkk 
the  evidence  was  collected  and  the  skill  with  which  it  was  presented.  In  State  v. 
SomerviUe,  supra,  evidence  was  offered  that  the  work  was  light  and  harmless  and  the 
court  held  it  irrelevant,  saying,  "Courts,  in  passing  upon  the  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  a  statute,  and  deciding  whether  the  Legislature  has  exceeded  its 
powers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  act  invalid,  must  look  at  the  terms  of  the 
act  itself,  and  bring  to  their  assistance  such  scientific,  eoonomic,  physical,  and  other 
pertinent  facts  as  are  common  knowledge,  and  of  which  they  can  take  judicial  notiee." 
And  again,  "  in  all  cases  pertaining  to  the  police  power  the  Legislature  is  supreme. 
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unless  the  general  application  of  the  law  does  violence  to  the  common  knowledge  of 
men,  in  which  event  a  court  might  properly  intervene."  What  matter  of  common 
knowledge  instructs  me  that  conditions  in  canning  factories  require  the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  women  therein  in  the  same  measure  as  in  other  factories?  They  may 
or  may  not.  I  do  not  know.  Neither  can  I  take  evidence  on  the  subject.  I  may 
read  the  act  and  bring  to  my  assistance  matters  of  common  knowledge,  such  as  a 
court  may  take  cognizance  of  without  evidence,  and  unless  it  thereby  appears  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for  the  exception,  I  must  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  uphold  the  act.  The  information  received  by  the  court  in  Midler  v.  Oregon 
(see  208  U.  S.,  p.  419),  such  as  the  statutes  of  other  States  and  foreign  nations,  reports 
of  oonunittees,  bureaus  and  commissions,  proceedings  of  medical  societies,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  are  legitimate  means  of  ascertaining  what  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge.  Such  things  I  may  receive,  but  not  evidence  of  conditions  in  certain 
canning  factories  such  as  is  offered  in  this  case.  If  the  inquiry  now  in  progress  shows 
that  the  exception  of  canning  factories  is  not  justified,  we  may  presume  that  the  law 
will  be  corrected  by  the  Legidature.  But  irrespective  of  conditions  in  these  factories, 
it  is  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  the  interest  of  the  public  in  preserving 
perishable  fruits  is  more  important  than  the  health  of  female  and  minor  employees. 
However  loath  the  courts  might  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  or  humanity  of  such 
a  decision,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  legislative  and  not  judicial  cognizance. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  decide  the  interesting  question  presented  by 
the  district-attorney  whether  an  exception  introduced  into  an  existing  law  could 
have  the  effect  of  invalidating  the  law. 

The  relator  appeals  to  the  court  in  the  name  of  liberty.  He  claims  that  liberty  is 
protected  by  the  Constitution,  which  was  enacted  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  none  but  the  people,  not  even  their  agent  the  Legislature,  has  dispensing  power 
over  it.  He  claims  that  the  Constitution  itself,  in  article  xiii,  section  1,  requires 
that  every  judge  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  that  this  means  to  support  them  even  against  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  all  this  he  is  right.  Such  is  the  law  and  such  is  the  duty  of  all  courts. 
What  is  the  constitutional  liberty  which  every  judge  is  to  protect?  It  is  civil  or 
political  liberty.  Man  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  the  eighteenth  century  philosophers 
were  wont  to  say,  has  an  inherent  right,  as  a  free  moral  agent,  to  act,  think  and  speak 
as  he  pleases.  When  he  becomes  a  member  of  society,  he  necessarily  surrenders  a 
portion  of  that  liberty  in  the  interest  of  the  rights  of  others  and  the  welfare  of  society. 
The  modicum  of  liberty,  remaining  after  such  surrender,  is  civil  or  political  liberty. 
An  act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  interest  of  the  health,  morals  or  safety  of  the  com- 
munity operates  within  the  field  of  the  surrendered  rights  and  does  not  abridge  civil 
liberty.  If  then  the  statute,  forbidding  the  relator  to  employ  in  his  candy  factory 
minors  under  a  certain  age,  and  women,  more  than  fifty-four  hours  a  week,  is  a  measure 
in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  society,  it  does  not  impair  his  civil  liberty,  although 
it  does  limit  his  right  to  contract  for  labor.  I  find  this  decided  already  by  authority 
and  fully  and  sympathetically  concurring  in  the  reason  by  which  the  result  was 
reached,  I  gladly  follow  the  precedents. 

The  development  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  the  pressure  of  women  and 
children  entering  the  industrial  field  in  competition  with  men  physically  better  quali- 
fied for  the  struggle,  has  compelled  them  to  submit  to  conditions  and  terms  of  service 
which  it  cannot  be  presumed  they  would  freely  choose.  Their  liberty  to  contract  to 
sell  their  labor  may  be  but  another  name  for  involuntary  service  created  by  existing 
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tndiutriAl  oMiditkniB.  A  law,  whieh  restraiiiB  the  liberty  to  contract,  may  tend  to 
emancipate  them  by  enabling  them  to  act  aa  they  choose  and  not  as  oompetitire 
oonditionfl  compel.  All  these  considerations  are  for  the  Legislature,  and  for  the 
Legislature  alone.  It  is  only  where  the  statute  controls  conduct  in  mattos  plainly 
and  obviously  indifferent  to  the  wdfare  of  the  public,  or  any  portion  thereof,  that 
the  courts  can  pronounce  the  act  yiolative  of  civil  liberty.  Certainly  this  is  not 
such  a  case.    PeopU  ex  rel.  Hodderlin  v.  Kane,  79  Mis. 

Eight-Hour  Law  on  Public  Work. 

Effect  of  Vrolation  on  Contractor's  Bond,  The  village  of  Medina 
bad  awarded  to  a  contracting  concern  a  contract  for  tbe  construc- 
tion of  sewers  in  said  village.  Tbe  contractors  bad  fumisbed  a 
bond  executed  by  the  Title  Guaranty  and  Surety  Company  as 
surety  for  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  such  contract.  With 
the  knowledge  of  the  sewer  conmiissioners  of  said  village,  tbe  work- 
ing day  on  the  construction  of  tbe  sewer  was  ten  hours.  After  the 
contractors  bad  been  paid  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
contract  price,  but  before  the  sewer  was  completed,  tbe  contractors 
abandoned  the  work.  The  village  then  brought  suit  against  the 
surety  company  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  The  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  the  complaint  upon  tbe  recommendation  of  a  referee 
appointed  to  hear,  try  and  determine  the  issues.  On  appeal  the 
lower  court  was  sustained,  the  Appellate  Division's  decision  being 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  presiding  justice  in  his  opinion,  handed  down  herewith,  takes  the  position 
that  the  contract  between  the  village  and  the  contractors,  though  it  did  not  in  fact 
contain  the  stipulations  required  by  the  statute,  must  yet  be  read,  ccMistrued  and 
treated  as  though  they  had  in  fact  been  written  in  it.  Assuming  this  view  is  camct, 
the  contract  would  then  have  provided  expressly  that  it  **  shall  be  void  and  of  no 
effect  unless  "  the  contractors  should  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  section.  They 
did  not  so  comply,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above.  EiVen  conceding  that  plaintiff 
could  waive  as  to  it  its  right  to  insist  for  that  reason  that  the  contract  was  void,  and 
ooidd  consent  that  the  contractors  might  continue  their  illegal  manner  of  its  per- 
formance, yet  this  concerted  action  by  plaintiff  and  the  contractors,  of  which  the 
surety  company  had  no  knowledge,  or  notice,  and  to  which  it  was  in  no  way  a  party, 
could  not  alter,  or  impair,  its  rights,  or  enlarge,  or  change,  its  obligations  as  surety. 
The  contract,  performance  of  which  it  had  guaranteed,  was  one  to  be  performed  in 
accordance  with  the  statutory  requirements.  When  these  provisions  were  with 
plaintiff's  tacit' consent  continuously  disregarded  and  violated  by  the  oontractofs, 
then,  as  to  the  surety  company,  the  contract  became  and  was  void,  and  no  tiatnlity 
for  non-performance  of  the  contract  remained;  for,  as  to  it,  there  was  no  longer  any 
contract  to  which  its  guaranty  of  performance  could  apply.  ViUoffB  •/  MmUna  v. 
Dingledtne,  152  App.  Div.  307. 
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PreTailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law. 

Enforcement,  Section  21  of  the  Labor  Law  provides  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law  as  follows: 

If  complaint  is  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  any  person  contracting 
with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  for  the  performance  of  any  public  work 
fails  to  comply  with  or  evades  the  provisionB  of  this  article  respecting  the  payment 
of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  the  requirements  of  hours  of  labor  or  the  employment 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  shall,  if  he  finds  such  complaints  to  be  well  founded,  present  evidence  of  such 
non-compliance  to  the  officer,  department  or  board  having  charge  of  such  work. 
Such  officer,  department  or  board  shall  thereupon  take  the  proper  proceedings  to 
revoke  the  contract  of  the  person  failing  to  comply  with  or  evading  such  provisions. 

Complaint  was  lodged  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  the 
Keystone  Construction  Company,  while  engaged  in  fulfilling  a 
contract  entered  into  with  the  City  of  New  York,  was  paying  its 
employees  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  that  locality. 
Upon  investigation  the  Commissioner  found  the  complaint  well 
founded.  The  construction  company  asked  for  a  hearing  before 
the  Commissioner  which  was  granted.  The  result  of  the  hearing 
was  that  while  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  that  being  directed  by  the  company  was  foimd  to  be  less 
than  previously  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  it  was  still  above 
that  being  paid  by  the  company.  Before  the  Commissioner  could 
present  his  evidence  of  non-compliance  with  the  law  to  the  Board 
of  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  board  had  immediate 
charge  of  the  work  in  question,  the  construction  company  obtained 
a  writ  of  certiorari  requiring  the  Commissioner  to  make  a  return 
and  providing  for  a  review  of  his  proceedings,  together  with  an 
injunction  staying  him  from  proceeding  further  in  the  matter.  The 
Commissioner  made  a  motion  for  an  order  quashing  the  writ  and 
vacating  the  injunction  order.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  the 
motion.  On  appeal,  the  Appellate  Division,  citing  the  case  of 
People  ex  rel,  Dumary  v.  Van  Alstyne  (53  App.  Div.  1),  said: 

Following  out  the  reasoning  in  that  decision,  if,  after  receiving  notification  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  that  in  his  opinion  the  contractor,  the  relator  here,  was  not 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law,  the  board  of  water  supply  should 
cancel  the  contract,  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  would  be  no  protection 
whatever  to  the  city  of  New  York  or  its  board  of  water  supply  upon  an  action  being 
brought  by  the  contractor  for  damages  for  cancellation  of  his  contract.  It  cannot 
well  be  otherwise.  It  cannot  be  that  the  determination  of  the  Conmiissioner  of 
Labor  is  conclusive  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  he  is  not  under  the  statute  compelled 
to  give  the  contractor  any  notice  of  his  investigation;  but  if  he  finds  such  complaint 
to  be  well  founded,  that  is,  having  the  appearance  of  truth  and  verity,  then  he  is  to 
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present  evidence  of  such  non-compliance  with  the  Labor  Law  t3  the  municipa]  board 
having  charge  of  such  work.  During  all  of  this  investigation  the  contractor  has  no 
opportunityfor  a  hearing  except  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commdssioner  of  Labor, 
and  he  cannot  of  necessity  be  divested  of  his  property  rights  by  a  proceeding  of  which 
he  might  never  hear  until  the  result  was  announced. 

We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  here  are 
advisory  to  the  contracting  municipality  and  that  the  contractor  is  not  concluded 
by  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  rights  of  the 
parties  here  are  not  finally  determined  by  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
and  hence  \mder  the  plain  reading  of  subdivision  1  of  section  2122  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  the  writ  of  certiorari  will  not  lie,  as  no  provision  is  made  in  the  Labor 
Law  for  a  review  by  certiorari. 

It  follows  that  the  order  appealed  from  should  be  reversed,  the  writ  quashed  and 
stay  vacated,  with  costs  and  disbursements  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Key^ne 
Construction  Co,  v.  WilliarM,  152  App.  Div.  575. 

Strike  Against  Non-Union  MateriaL 

In  a  recent  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  defines  the  power  of 
union  members  to  refuse  to  work  on  non-union  material.  Members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  were  engaged  to  work 
upon  a  building,  a  part  of  the  trim  and  woodwork  of  which  was 
being  furnished  by  the  plaintiflf,  an  employer  of  non-union  labor. 
One  Rice,  an  agent  of  the  Brotherhood,  went  to  the  building  in 
question  after  an  injunction  had  been  served  upon  him  and  the  union 
members  involved  enjoining  each  and  all  of  them  "  from  conspiring, 
combining  or  acting  in  concert  in  any  manner  to  injure  or  interfere 
with  the  good  will,  trade  or  business  of  the  plaintiff's  copartnership, 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  plaintiflFs  to  employ  union  labor,"  and 
induced  the  men  to  cease  work.  A  motion  was  made  to  punish 
Rice  for  contempt  in  having  violated  the  injunction,  but  this  was 
denied. 

The  interpretation  of  the  court  is  as  follows: 

If  these  carpenters  to  whom  Rioe  spoke  voluntarily  left  their  work  without  any 
compulsion  from  Rice  or  his  organization  there  was  nothing  wrongful  in  his  acts. 
The  courts  cannot  compel  men  to  work,  and  they  can  leave  for  any  reason  they  see 
fit,  or  without  reason;  and  if  it  be  that  the  carpenters  in  this  case  desired  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  brotherhood  there  is  no  law  that  can  prevent 
them  or  could  prevent  Rice  from  informing  them  that  the  trim  was  non-union  material. 
The  injunction  quoted  from  does  not  restrain  such  deeds,  as  the  act  prohibited  must 
be  under  some  compelling  or  directing  by-law,  rule  or  r^^ulation  of  the  union.  This 
could  not  include  the  giving  of  information  to  workmen  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
they  were  at  work  upon,  leaving  to  them  the  voluntary  determinatiott  to  stay  or 
leave,  as  they  saw  fit.  No  injunction  could  keep  them  at  work,  ther^ore  thdr  reason 
for  leaving  is  immaterial  as  long  as  it  is  voluntary.  What  John  Rioe  said  to  those 
men  when  they  threw  down  their  tools  and  left  is  not  stated  in  the  moving  ptipen. 
and  it  is  left  to  hearsay  statements  to  be  inferred  that  he  told  them  they  would  be 
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fined,  while  aosweriiig  affidavits  of  the  men  themselyes  state  that  they  left  the  work 
voluntarily  under  no  threats  as  soon  as  they  knew  the  material  was  non-union.  The 
defendant  Rioe  swears  that  he  made  no  threats.  Under  these  circumstances  I  would 
find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  injunction  order  had  not  been  violated  by  the  defend- 
ants proceeded  against. 

In  further  discussing  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  agent  to 
resort  to  threats  of  expulsion  from  the  union  the  court  said: 

But  assuming  that  the  contention  of  the  plaintiffs  is  correct  and  that  John  Rice 
did  tell  his  men  that  the  material  upon  which  they  were  working  was  non-union  material , 
that  they  had  agreed  upon  entering  the  brotherhood  not  to  work  upon  non-union 
materia],  and  that  they  would  have  to  comply  with  this  rule  of  the  union  or  be  fined 
or  expelled,  would  this  be  a  violation  of  the  injunction  order?    *    *    * 

*  •  *  The  whole  question  turns  *  *  *  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  act 
is  done.  If  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  plaintiff's  business  or  its  good  will  it 
is  illegal  and  within  the  terms  of  the  injunction;  if  it  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  legiti- 
nuitely  advancing  the  interests  of  the  brotherhood  and  of  procuring  employment 
for  their  fellow  members  who  work  in  mills,  I  can  see  nothing  illegal  in  it,  and  the 
purpose  is  not  within  the  terms  of  the  injunction  order. 

It  IS  certainly  legal  for  a  body  of  men  to  agree  among  themselves  that  they  will 
not  work  under  certain  conditions  or  upon  certain  kinds  of  material.  As  men  cannot 
be  compelled  to  work  at  all,  they  may  place  any  conditbns  they  please  upon  their 
employment.  They  can,  for  instance,  agree  among  themselves  that  they  will  not 
work  upon  carpenter  trim  which  has  not  been  made  by  their  f^ow  members.  This 
is  a  lawful  means  by  which  they  place  in  competition  in  the  markets  the  labor  of 
their  fellow  mill  workers  or  the  product  of  such  a  mill.    •    *    * 

If  it  be  legal  to  form  such  a  union  with  such  a  purpose  and  such  agreements,  it 
certainly  could  not  be  illegal  to  expel  a  jnember  because  he  refused  to  abide  by  the 
rules  and  agreements  of  the  union.  Such  is  the  basic  principle  of  every  religious, 
political  and  social  organisation;  men  cannot  be  compelled  to  join  them,  neither  can 
the  association  be  compelled  to  keep  them  after  they  refuse  to  abide  by  its  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations.  If  these  carpenters  in  question  have  legally  agreed  with  their 
200,000  fellow  members  that  they  will  advance  the  interests  of  the  40.000  working 
in  mills  or  others  who  desire  to  work  in  mills  by  refusing  to  handle  trim  not  made  by 
such  men,  I  fail  to  see  anything  contrary  to  law  in  giving  force  and  effect  to  this  agree- 
ment by  informing  members  that  the  material  they  are  about  to  handle  has  not  been 
made  in  mills  employing  their  fellow  associates;  that  the  rules  of  their  order  prohibit 
their  handling  it,  and  that  if  they  do  they  will  be  expelled  from  the  order  or  fined  in 
accordance  with  its  rules.  *  *  *  Boueri  v.  UniUd  Brotherhood  of  CarpenUri  and 
Jointn,  11  Misc.  592. 

Ezpulaion  of  Union  Member. 

A  member  of  a  national  plumbers'  association  had  been  expelled 
from  his  union  without  being  accorded  a  fair  trial.  On  the  ground 
that  ''  membership  in  the  organization  is  of  great  advantage,  if  not 
essential,  to  the  man  seeking  employment  in  the  trade/'  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  such  expulsion  must  be  regarded  as  illegal  and  that 
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the  expelled  member  may  seek  redress  through  the  civil  courts.     In 
voicing  this  opinion  Justice  Kelly  said  in  part: 

While  ihB  courts  will  not  interfere  in  the  intemel  management  of  theee  voivntary 
aasodationa,  still  every  member  has  the  right  to  insist  that  he  be  aooorded  the  ri^ti 
and  privileges  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and,  if  these  are  dis- 
regardedy  to  apply  to  the  courts  for  redress.  With  the  far-reaching  powers  granted 
to  the  organisation  over  the  individual  members,  for  the  common  welfare,  arise  certain 
duties  and  obligations  on  its  part.  One  of  the  most  important  rights  possessed  by 
the  individual  member  in  return  for  his  allegiance  to  the  union  is  the  rij^t  to  a  fair 
trial  before  he  can  be  deprived  of  membership.  The  constitution  and  laws  seeore 
him  this  right,  and  its  enforcement  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  individual  member 
and  to  the  organisation  as  a  whole.    Sdundnt  v.  Alpine^  77  Misc.  19. 

Employers'  Liability. 

Under  Law  for  Guarding  op  Machinery  (§  81  of  Labor  Law). 

Assumption  of  Risk  When  Guards  are  Absent  A  notable  decision 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  recently  handed  down  in  which  the 
question  of  assumption  by  workmen  of  risks  arising  from  absence 
of  the  machine  guards  required  by  the  Labor  Law  was  considered. 
The  decision  is  notable  both  because  it  tends  to  greatly  strengthen 
the  safety  law  by  virtually  precluding  assumption  by  workers  of 
risks  arising  from  violation,  and  because  it  reverses  the  i>osition  of 
the  court  held  previously  in  the  well-known  Knisley  v.  Pratt  case. 
The  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Cullen  is  as  follows: 

I  think  the  order  of  the  Appellate  Division  reversing  the  judgment  of  nonsuit  at 
Trial  Term  and  granting  a  new  trial  should  be  aflSrmed.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
defendants  violated  the  statute  of  this  State  which  enacts  that  all  setseiews  diaH  be 
guarded  and  that  as  a  result  of  that  violation  of  law  the  plaintiff  was  injurod.  The 
defendants  seek  to  be  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  their  wrongdoing  on  the 
daim  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  the  risk  of  their  illegal  act  because  he  saw  and  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  unguarded  setscrew.  My  personal  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
the  same  as  that  expressed  by  me  in  the  former  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
{Simpson  v.  N.  Y.  Rubber  Co.^  80  Hun,  415),  that  public  policy  precludes  an  employee 
from  assuming  the  risk  created  by  a  violation  of  the  statute  or  waiving  liability  of  the 
master  for  injuries  caused  thereby.  In  the  case  of  KnUley  v.  Pratt  (1^  N.  Y.  372) 
this  court  took  a  different  view  of  the  law  and,  if  the  authority  of  that  ease  remained 
in  full  force,  I  should  feel  constrained  to  subordinate  my  own  convictions  to  that 
decision,  though  I  may  say  in  passing  that  subsequent  to  the  decision  of  the  Simpton 
and  Knisley  cases,  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  in  an  elaborate  opinion  by  the  present 
president  of  the  United  States  held  the  same  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Simpson  ease  — 
that  risks  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  supply  statutory  safeguards 
were  not  assumed  by  the  employee  though  he  had  knowledge  of  such  failure.  ( Nam- 
more  V.  Cleveland,  C,  C.  and  St.  L.  By.  Co.,  96  Fed.  Rep.  298.)  The  decision  in  the 
Knisley  case  was  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  former  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  where,  in  an  opinion  written  by  Judge  Haight,  now  a  judge  of  this  court,  it 
was  said:  '*  That  the  risks  of  a  service  which  a  servant  assumes  in  entering  the  employ* 
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nie&t  of  a  master  are  tkoee  only  which  oecur  after  the  due  perf ormaoce  by  the  employer 
of  those  duties  which  the  law  enjoins  upon  him.''  (75  Hun,  327.)  Having  sat  below 
he  did  not  participate  in  the  decision  of  the  KnUley  ease  when  it  was  before  tiiis 
oourt  and  Judge  Vann  dissented  from  the  decision.  The  doctrine  of  the  Knialey 
ease  has,  however,  been  largely  qualified,  if  not  virtually  overruled,  by  the  subse- 
quent decision  of  this  oourt  in  Johnaton  v.  Fargo  (184  N.  Y.  379),  wh^e  we  held  that 
an  agreement  between  the  employee  and  employer  relieving  the  employer  from  lia- 
bility for  all  personal  injuries  to  the  employee  that  might  result  from  the  negtigenee 
of  the  employer  was  void  as  against  public  policy.  If  an  express  agreement  could 
not  relieve  the  master  in  the  case  cited,  it  does  not  seem  dear  how  by  a  merely  implied 
contract  he  can  be  relieved  from  the  results  of  a  direct  violation  of  the  statute. 

Moreover,  in  this  case  the  assumption  of  risk  was  a  fair  question  of  fact  for  the 
jury.  The  plaintiff  knew  that  the  setserew  was  unguaided  and  that  if  his  person  or 
clothing  came  in  contact  with  it  he  might  be  injured,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
necessarily  knew  of  the  probability  of  the  sawdust  or  material  in  which  he  was  standing 
yielding  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  his  person  or  clothing  into  contact  with  the 
setserew.  To  establish  the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  the  defendant  (Dawd  v.  N,  K.,  OrUario  &  W,  Ry,  Co,,  170  N.  Y.  469),  and  though 
the  defect  be  apparent,  if  it  may  require  judgment  not  possessed  by  the  ordinary 
observer  or  servant  to  realize  the  hazard  caused  thereby,  the  risk  is  not  assumed. 
{Davidson  v.  Cornrf/,  132  N.  Y.  228;  Welle  v.  CeUvUnd  Co.,  175  id.  401.)  The  plain- 
tiff, without  any  previous  experience  in  his  work,  was  injured  within  four  days  after 
his  employment.  The  statute  which  the  defendants  violated  was  enacted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  persons  of  employees.  Where  an  employer 
deliberately  fails  to  comply  with  the  statute  the  courts  should  be  loath,  except  in  a 
very  clear  case,  to  hold  that  the  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  his  master's  violation 
of  the  law.  Otherwise  the  beneficent  results  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  statute 
will  fail  to  be  realized.  There  seems,  at  the  present  day,  an  effort  by  constitutional 
amendment  to  render  a  master  liable  to  his  employee  for  injury  received  in  his  employ- 
ment, though  the  master  has  been  guilty  of  no  fault  whatever,  and  I  feel  that  such 
effort  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  tendency  evinced  at  times  by  the  courts  to 
relieve  the  master,  though  concededly  at  fault,  from  liability  to  his  employee  on  the 
theory  that  the  latter  assumed  the  risk  of  the  master's  fault. 

The  order  of  the  Appellate  Division  should  be  aflirmed  and  judgment  absolute 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  stipulation,  with  costs  in  all  courts.  FiUtwaUr  v. 
Warren,  206  N.  Y.  355. 

Unguarded  Cog  Wheels,  While  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant, 
the  plaintiff,  in  adjusting  a  new  machine,  called  the  attention  of  his 
superiors  to  a  pair  of  unguarded  cogs,  and  was  told  that  such  cogs 
would  be  properly  guarded  before  the  machine  was  started.  Within 
a  few  minutes  thereafter,  while  the  plaintiff  was  at  the  back  of  the 
machine,  the  machine  was  started  and  the  plaintiff,  without  giving 
further  notice  to  the  unguarded  cogs,  was  caught  between  them  and 
thereby  injured.  The  Supreme  Court  allowed  damages.  Upon 
appeal  by  the  defendant,  the  court  held  as  follows; 

The  burden  of  proof  rested  on  defendant  to  show  either  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  guard  them,  or  that  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  resulting  danger 
if  they  were  left  unguarded.     *     *     *    The  evidence  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
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if  there  had  been  a  few  moments'  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  machine,  the  guaids 
would  have  been  ready  and  could  have  been  placed  in  position.  The  jury  were  justi- 
fied, therefore,  in  concluding  that  defendant  had  failed  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to 
furnish  plaintiff  with  a  safe  machine,  upon  which,  and  a  safe  place  at  which,  to  do 
his  work.  *  *  *  After  the  assurance  which  had  been  given  him,  and  in  face  of 
the  emergency  presenting  itself,  must  it  be  said  as  matter  of  law  that  he  failed  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  to  ascertain  existing  defects  because  he  went  ahead  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  unsuspicious  of  danger?  We  think  not.  We  think  that 
the  jury  were  justified  in  finding,  as  they  did  find,  that  imder  the  circumstances  here 
disclosed  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  the  "  ordinarily  prudent  man  exer- 
cising reasonable  care."  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  question  of  plaintiff's 
freedom  from  contributory  negligence.  A  servant  is  not  boimd  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  to  be  mindful  of  dangers  which  surround  him  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  even  though  he  may  well  be  aware  of  their  existence.  SkuUit 
V.  Waterhury  Co.,  152  App.  Div.  416. 

Unguarded  Vats.  Section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  also  provides: 
^'AU  vats  *  *  *  of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded.'* 
The  defendant  was,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glycerine.  After  the  process  of  distillation  was  completed, 
the  pure  glycerine  was  drawn  from  the  still  and  the  residue  was  run 
through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  still  into  the  uncovered  vat 
beneath.  The  plaintiff  was  engaged  in  emptying  the  still  in  this 
manner.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  used  his  customary 
care  in  turning  the  valve  in  the  pipe  and  permitted  some  of  the  impure 
material  to  run  into  the  vat.  There  came  a  sudden  splashing  from 
the  pipe  and  vat,  causing  severe  bums  to  the  plaintiff  where  the 
material  came  in  contact  with  his  body.  During  the  previous 
eighteen  months  while  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  employ  of  the  defend- 
ant, no  such  splashing  had  occurred  and  only  small  drops  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  plaintiff,  causing  only  slight  bums. 

One  Calvert,  a  former  foreman  in  the  place,  testified,  however,  that 
he  (Calvert)  had  noticed  such  splashing  at  various  times  and  had 
notified  his  superiors  of  the  danger  likely  to  result. 

The  Supreme  Court ''  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  words  '  properly 
guarded,'  used  in  the  statute  in  relation  to  a  vat,  meant  some  barrier 
which  would  prevent  an  employee  from  accidentally  falling  into  the 
vat,  and  did  not  apply  to  any  precautionary  device  to  prevent  the 
contents  of  a  still  or  vat  from  splashing  over  those  at  work  near  by." 
The  higher  court  in  reviewing  this  decision  said  in  part: 

We  think  that  the  words  "  properly  guarded  **  were  not  used  in  this  statute  in 
such  a  restricted  sense.  Whatever  guard  was  required  by  the  statute  was  one  pro- 
portionate to  the  reasonably  expectable  danger  arising  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
machinery  or  receptacle  in  question.  In  this  case,  there  could  have  been  no  probebls 
danger  of  an  employee  accidentally  falling  into  the  vat.    Whether  any  precautionary 
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device  should  have  been  used  to  prevent  a  danger  of  the  material  in  question  splashing 
out  on  an  employee  at  work  near  by  would  depend  on  whether  or  not  a  man  of  reason- 
able prudence,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  should  have  anticipated  the  likelihood 
of  such  a  happening.  That  question  is  primarily  one  for  a  jury,  unless  no  inference 
of  negligence  was  permissible.  If  there  had  been  splashing  for  a  considerable  distance 
at  various  times  in  the  use  of  these  stills  and  vats,  and  this  fact  was  brought  home  to 
the  attention  of  the  master,  then  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether, 
in  view  of  such  circumstances,  some  device  by  way  of  a  guard  should  have  been 
employed  for  the  protection  of  employees  from  the  danger  of  such  splashing.  And 
if  such  a  guard  was  properly  required,  then  the  machinery  in  question  was  defective, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  BeU  v.  Procter  A  Oamble  Mfg. 
Co.,  152  App.  Div.  434. 

Under  Scaffolding  Law  (§  18  of  Labor  Law). 

Definition  of  Scaffold.  In  attempting  to  answer  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  a  scaffold  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  this 
state  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  a 
standard,  that  the  question  cannot  be  answered  academically,  and 
that  each  case  must  be  determined  upon  its  own  peculiar  facts. 
In  the  case  of  Caddy  v.  Inierhorough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  (195  N.  Y., 
415),  the  court  said: 

The  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  such  as  to  finally  compel  us  to  work 
out  each  case  upon  its  own  peculiar  facts,  in  the  light  of  the  manifest  purpose  of  the 
legislature  to  secure  greater  protection  to  the  employee,  and  to  impose  upon  the 
employer  directly  a  personal  obligation,  which,  under  the  common-law,  he  had  the 
right  to  delegate  to  competent  employees. 

And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  rule  that  is  being  followed  by  the  courts  of 
the  state.  The  inevitable  divergence  of  opinion  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  two  cases. 

In  one  case  the  cause  of  action  was  the  death  of  the  intestate  of 
the  plaintiff  due  to  the  slipping  of  a  plank  on  a  trestle.  In  falling 
the  decedent  was  hit  by  a  remnant  of  a  stringer,  death  resulting. 
The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  place  where  the  man  fell 
was  a  scaffold.     The  court  ruled: 

The  scaffold  contemplated  by  the  statute  is  something  erected;  but  where  temporary 
boards  are  placed  on  a  structure  to  be  shifted  hither  and  yon  as  the  work  shifts  some- 
thing is  not  erected.  *  *  *  I  can  conceive  that  the  statute  here  involved  could 
be  wrenched  wide  enough  to  cover  loose  boards  as  customarily  laid  down  for  passage 
on  uncovered  beams  of  structures  in  the  course  of  erection,  but  such  an  expedient 
is  not  within  the  usual  meaning  of  the  language  used,  whereby  the  intention  \a  to 
be  learned. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  rendered  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 
On  the  strength  of  this  definition,  this  judgment  was  reversed  and 
a  new  trial  was  granted.     Wright  v.  Smithy  152  App.  Div.  476. 
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In  the  second  case  referred  to  a  radically  different  definition  of  a 
scaffold  appears.  The  plaintiff,  a  painter,  was  employed  by  the 
defendant  to  paint  a  circular  steel  tube  or  penstock  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter  used  to  convey  the  water  which  furnished  power  to 
operate  the  mill  owned  by  the  defendant.  The  tube  rested  "  in 
brick  piers,  about  ten  feet  apart,  the  sides  of  which  extended  around 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tube,  terminating  in  flat  surfaces  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches  square,  about  four  and  one-half  feet  from 
the  floor."  The  plaintiff  was  directed  by  a  foreman  of  the  defendant 
to  place  a  designated  plank  on  these  piers,  the  same  to  be  used  as  a 
scaffold.  After  painting  that  portion  of  the  tube  between  the  first 
two  piers  the  plaintiff  moved  the  plank  so  that  one  end  rested  upon 
the  second  pier  and  the  other  on  the  third.  Upon  resting  his  weight 
on  the  plank  as  before,  it  broke  and  the  fall  he  received  caused  a 
severe  injury.  The  Supreme  Court  found  for  the  defendant.  On 
appeal,  the  court  said: 

The  ruling  was  doubtless  based  upon  the  decision  in  Schapp  v.  Bloomer  (181  N.  T. 
125).  But  in  that  case  it  was  held  that  the  staging  was  not  a  scaffold  within  the 
contemplation  of  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law.  In  the  case  at  bar,  however,  the 
staging  was  a  scaffold  and  the  plaintiff,  being  engaged  in  painting  a  structure,  was 
within  the  express  protection  of  that  statute,  and  the  exceptions  of  the  plaintiff  to 
the  portion  of  the  charge  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  to  the  refusal  to  charge,  were 
well  taken.    HoUapple  v.  International  Paper  Co.,  152  App.  Div.  606. 

Another  definition  of  a  scaffold  is  foimd  in  a  recent  decision  in 
which  it  was  held  that  "  where  separate  platforms  are  erected  at 
varying  heights  upon  upright  beams,  each  platform  may  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  scaffold."  Lyons  v.  McNvlty  Brothers,  77  Misc. 
176. 

Safety  of  Scaffolding,  Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  provides:  "A 
person  employing  *  *  *  another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind 
in  the  erection  ♦**Qfa***  building  or  structure  shall 
not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  such  labor,  scaffolding  ♦  ♦  ♦  which  are 
unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed, 
placed  and  operated  as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  the  person  so  employed."  In  Hanmiond  v.  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Co.  the  defendant  appealed  from  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  grantmg  damages  for  an  injury  sustained 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  such  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  being  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  above  statute.  The 
evidence  showed  no  defect  in  the  material  which  went  to  make  up 
the  scaffold  in  question,  but  rather  that  the  injury  was  due  to  the 
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manner  in  which  the  plaintiff  assembled  this  material.  The  higher 
court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  granted  a 
new  trial.  In  a  dissenting  opinion  voiced  by  Justice  Houghton 
appears  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  statute  in  question  than 
that  applied  by  the  majority  of  the  court;  and  though  not  a  part  of 
the  opinion  which  decided  the  case  at  hand,  this  dissenting  opinion 
is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection.    The  justice  says  in  part: 

Aa  an  original  propositioii  I  should  have  some  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  it  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  scafifold- 
kig  which  fell  and  the  jacks  which  supported  it  were  proper  and  safe  because  they  had 
been  used  for  heavier  loads  on  previous  occasions  and  had  sustained  the  weight  and 
had  not  collapsed.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  under  the  Labor  Law  a  master  is 
not  exonerated  by  showing  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  scaffolding  was  safe, 
that  it  was  constructed  of  material  that  appeared  to  be  safe,  or  that  it  was  the  kind 
ordinarily  used.  In  other  words,  as  I  read  the  decisions  interpreting  section  18  of 
the  Labor  Law,  they  are  to  the  effect  that  the  absolute  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  master 
to  furnish  a  scaffolding  which  will  not  break,  and  that  if  it  does  break  he  is  liable  to 
his  servant  for  the  consequences  irrespective  of  the  care  with  which  he,  the  master, 
constructed  it  or  of  the  supposed  proper  material  which  he  sdected  and  with  which 
it  was  made.  Formeriy  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1885,  chap.  314,  §  1) 
provided  that  the  master  should  not  "  knowingly  or  negligently  "  furnish  an  unsafe 
scaffolding,  but  those  words  are  omitted  from  the  present  law.  (See  Laws  of  1885, 
diap.  314,  i  1,  as  amd.  by  Laws  of  1891,  chap.  214;  Labor  Law  [Gen.  Laws,  chap.  32; 
Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415j,  §  18;  Labor  Law  [Consol.  Laws,  chap.  31;  Laws  of  1909, 
chap.  36],  §  18,  as  amd.  by  Laws  of  1911,  chap.  693.)  The  change  in  the  law  is  com- 
mented upon  in  Caddy  v.  IfUerborough  Rapid  Transit  Co,  (195  N.  Y.  415,  419),  where 
it  was  said  that  it  was  "the  obvious  purpose  of  the  Legislature  [in  amending  the  law] 
to  impose  upon  the  employer  the  affirmative  and  imperative  duty  to  furnish  to  his 
employees  stagings  and  scaffoldings  for  certain  purposes  that  are  safe,  suitable  and 
proper,  regardless  of  the  onployer's  knowledge  or  negligence  in  the  matter.  This  is 
absolute  and  unequivocal.  Whenever  a  scaffold  is  furnished,  or  caused  to  be  fur- 
nished, by  an  employer  to  be  used  in  erecting,  repairing,  altering  or  painting  a  house, 
building  or  structure,  it  must  be  safe,  suitable  and  proper,  or  the  employer  is  liable." 
In  Stewart  v.  Ferguson  (164  N.  Y.  553),  which  was  the  first  case  in  which  the  difference 
in  the  statutes  was  pointed  out,  it  was  held  that  where  a  scaffold  provided  by  the 
master  for  a  servant's  use  faUs,  and  no  other  cause  of  the  fall  is  ascertained  except 
as  inferred  from  the  fall  itself,  the  fall  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
master.  In  Oonibert  v.  McKay  (201  N.  Y.  27)  this  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  was 
under  consideration  and  the  court  says:  "  The  statute  broadens  in  a  substantial  and 
important  degree  the  liability  of  the  class  of  employers  designated  by  it.  It,  in  terms, 
absolutely  forbids  those  employers  to  furnish  or  operate,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or 
operated,  any  apparatus  therein  mentioned  of  the  character  and  quality  described 
by  it.  It,  in  its  effect,  provides  that  any  employer  who  either  personally  or  by  another 
fumidies  for  the  performance  of  any  named  labor  a  forbidden  article  shall  be  respon- 
sible therefor.  The  duty  of  the  employer  created  by  it  is  personal,  incapable  of 
delegation  and  unaffected  by  caution  and  discrimination  in  selecting  employees  for 
their  prudence  and  comi>etency." 
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This  latter  case,  although  impliedly  holding  that  where  the  scaffolding  fell  the 
employer  had  no  defense  based  upon  the  ground  that  he  used  good  material  or  employed 
a  competent  and  capable  servant  to  erect  it,  explicitly  held  only  that  the  employer 
still  had  the  common-law  defense  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  servant  who  erected 
it  and  used  it,  and  also  the  defense  that  the  servant  took  the  risk  of  using  what  he 
had  himself  erected. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Fourth  Department  in  SmUh  v.  Variety  Iron  A  Sled 
Works  Co.  (147  App.  Div.  242)  labored  with  the  question,  and,  by  a  divided  court, 
held  that  it  was  no  defense  for  a  master  to  prove  that  the  defect  which  cauaed  the 
scaffold  to  fall  was  hidden  and  not  discoverable  by  any  reasonable  inflection.  Ham- 
mond  V.  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  151  App.  Div.  776. 

When  Ladder  is  "  Way."  Plaintiff  brought  suit  for  damages 
because  of  an  injury  caused  by  falling  from  a  ladder  when  the  latter 
slipped  while  the  plaintiff  was  using  it  as  a  means  of  passing  to  his 
accustomed  work  on  the  defendant's  dredge.  The  Supreme  Court 
refused  damages  and  the  plaintiff  appealed  from  the  decision. 
Justice  Kellogg,  speaking  for  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Third 
Department,  said: 

He  was  nonsuited,  apparently  upon  the  authority  of  KeUy  v.  National  Starch 
Company  (142  App.  Div.  286).    I  do  not  think  that  ease  is  conclusive  here. 

Upon  the  evidence  I  think  the  jury  would  have  been  justified  in  finding  that  the 
defendant  did  not  furnish  a  ladder  so  placed  as  to  give  protection  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  its  employee  as  provided  by  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (Consol.  Laws,  chap.  31 ; 
Laws  of  1909,  chap.  36).  The  ladder  having  been  used  in  the  same  place  and  in  the 
same  position  for  one  or  two  weeks  for  the  defendant's  employees  to  pass  from  the 
ground  to  their  work,  the  jury  may  wdl  have  considered  it  a  part  of  the  ways  of  the 
defendant  under  section  200  of  the  Labor  Law  (as  amd.  by  Laws  of  1910,  chap.  332). 
We  may  infer  that  the  ladder  in  the  KeUy  case  was  not  permanently  placed  by  the 
defendant  for  the  general  use  of  its  men  in  passing  to  their  work,  but  was  a  ladder 
in  use  for  general  purposes  wherever  a  ladder  might  be  required.  For  that  reason 
the  court  treated  it  as  an  appliance  for  use  rather  than  as  a  ladder  forming  a  part  of 
the  structures  or  ways  of  the  defendant.  Cooney  v.  Central  Dredging  Co.,  151  App. 
Div.  345. 

A  Jack  is  a  "  Hoist ";  a  Car  is  a  *'  Strudwre**  Plaintiff  sought 
to  recover  for  injuries  sustained  through  the  breaking  of  a  defective 
ratchet  jack  used  by  the  plaintiff  in  lowering  a  car  owned  by  the 
defendant. 

The  trial  court  held  that  the  jack  was  a  ''  hoist  or  mechanical  contrivance  "  fur- 
nished by  defendant  for  plaintiff's  use  in  repairing  a  "  structure,"  and,  as  8ueh«  came 
within  the  classification  of  appliances  and  contrivances  which  an  employer  is  by  the 
provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (Consol.  Laws,  chap.  31;  Laws  of  1909, 
chap.  36)  prohibited  from  furnishing  imlees  they  are  safe,  suitable  and  proper,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  person  so  employed 
in  repairing  the  structure.  That  the  car  was  a  "  structure  "  within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  used  in  the  statute  seems  to  have  been  in  effect  decided  in  Caddy  r. 
InUrborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  195  N.  Y.  416. 
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In  affirming  the  decision  of  this  court,  the  Appellate  Court  said: 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  word  "  hoists  "  as  used  in  the  statute  would  not  in  the 
usual  acceptance  of  the  term  include  a  jack.  But,  eveci  applying  the  rule  of  ejtudem 
generis  in  construing  the  statute,  it  would  seem  that  a  jack,  uaed  as  this  was  in  making 
repairs  to  the  car,  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  used  in  lifting  or  lowering  heavy  bodies, 
which  is  an  accepted  definition  of  the  word,  and  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
a  contrivance  included  in  the  generic  description  of  the  appliances  which  the  statute 
in  terms  designates.    CorbeU  v.  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  151  App.  Div.  159. 

Under  Mining  Law  (Art.  IX  of  Labor  Law). 

Traveling  Ways,  Section  128  of  the  Labor  Law  (Ch.  31  of  the 
Cons.  Laws,  1911)  provides:  "  In  all  mines  there  shall  be  cut  out 
of  or  around  the  sides  of  every  hoisting  shaft  or  driven  through  the 
solid  strata  of  the  bottom  thereof,  a  traveling  way  not  less  than 
five  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide  to  enable  persons  to  pass  the  shaft 
in  going  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  passing  over  or  under 
or  in  the  way  of  the  cage  or  other  hoisting  apparatus."  In  Fogariy 
V.  Pittsburg  Contracting  Co.  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  for  injuries 
sustained  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  on  the  groimd  that  the 
above  section  of  the  Labor  Law  had  been  violated  by  the  defendant 
and  that  such  violation  was  the  cause  of  the  accident.  The  County 
Court  of  Westchester  County  found  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  On 
appeal  the  court  held: 

The  negligence  of  the  defendant  is  undoubted.  There  was  no  way  provided  to 
enable  the  plaintiff  to  pass  through  the  shaft  without  going  under  the  hoisting  appara- 
tus, as  is  required  by  the  provisions  of  section  128  of  the  Labor  Law  (Consol.  Laws, 
ehap.  31;  Laws  of  1009,  chap.  36).  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  had  been 
employed  but  four  days.  The  evidence  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  person 
charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  him  instruction  with  reference  to  his  work  and  the 
risks  likely  to  be  encountered  had  failed  to  give  such  instruction,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  tending  to  indicate  that  the  plaintiff  had  any  knowledge  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  signaling  system.  The  case,  therefore,  does  not  come  within  those  exceptional 
ones  where  contributory  negligence  becomes  a  question  of  law,  namely,  where  it  has 
been  so  conclusively  established  by  uncontroverted  evidence  that  nothing  is  left, 
either  of  inference  or  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Fogariy  v.  PiUsburg  Con- 
traeting  Co.,  152  App.  Div.  409. 

Under  Liability  Laws. 

"  Works  "  and  "  Way  "  Distinguished.  Plaintiff  was  a  driver  in 
the  employ  of  the  defendant,  a  brewing  company.  As  a  part  of 
his  duties  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  pass  through  a  wash  room  of 
the  brewery  in  order  to  get  to  a  black-board  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  where  drivers  wrote  their  orders  for  subsequent  delivery. 
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While  so  engaged  the  plaintiff  slipped  on  the  wet  floor,  austaining 
injuries  for  which  he  sought  damages,  on  the  ground  that  as  a  way 
such  floor  was  defective.  In  passing  judgment  in  the  case  the  court 
said  in  part: 

Section  202  of  the  Lftbor  Law  (Conaol.  Laws,  chap.  31;  Laws  of  1909,  chap.  36), 
whidi  was  formeriy  section  3  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  (Laws  of  1902,  chap. 
600),  provides  that  "An  employee,  or  his  legal  representative,  shall  not  be  entitled 
under  this  article  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  employer  in 
any  case  where  such  employee  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  the  injury, 
and  failed,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof 
to  the  employer,  or  to  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  the  employer 
who  had  intrusted  to  him  some  general  superintendence,  unless  it  shall  appear  on  the 
trial  that  such  defect  or  negligence  was  known  to  such  employer,  or  superior  person, 
prior  to  such  injuries  to  the  employee."  No  evidoioe  appeared  upon  the  trial  to 
indicate  that  the  defmdant  knew  of  any  alleged  '*  defect  or  negligence."    •    •    • 

But  beyond  this,  the  floor  and  drain  arrangements  of  this  washroom  were  not  a 
"  way  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute;  it  was  merely  a  place  provided  for  the 
plaintiff  to  perform  certain  incidental  services  in  connection  with  other  employees 
who  were  engaged  in  washing  out  the  beer  kegs,  and  the  place  being  constructed  and 
equipped  in  a  manner  concededly  well  adapted  to  its  main  purpose,  and  not  exposing 
the  plaintiff  to  any  undisclosed  dangers  in  the  performance  of  his  incidental  duties 
within  the  room,  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  there  was  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  *  *  *  The  language  of  the  statute  is  that  an  employee,  in  the  exercise 
of  due  care,  who  is  injured  "  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways, 
works  or  machinery  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer  which 
arose  from  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
employer  or  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  and  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works  or  machinery  were  in  proper  condition," 
shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  statute  upon  complying  with  its  conditions.  (Labor 
Law,  §  200  et  seq.)  "  Works  "  comprehending  the  entire  plant  —  all  of  the  real 
estate,  buildings  and  machinery  used  in  the  particular  business  —  while  "  way  " 
only  embraces  roads,  paths,  planks  or  other  passageways,  it  must  be  entir^y  obvious 
that  this  floor  of  the  washroom,  with  its  sink  hole,  was  in  no  proper  sense  a  "  way." 
It  was  a  part  of  the  "  works,"  and  as  a  part  of  the  works  —  as  a  means  to  the  end  in 
view  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  washroom  —  it  is  conceded  that  it  had 
no  defects.  Not  being  defective  as  a  part  of  the  "  works,"  it  cannot  be  transformed 
into  a  "  way  "  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it  within  the  language  of  the  statute.,  for  it 
has  none  of  the  elen^ents  of  a  way  any  more  than  any  other  room.  Kern  v.  Wdi  A 
Zerweck,  161  App.  Div.  432. 

Rights  of  Heirs  Distinct  from  Those  of  Injured  Person,  Section 
1902  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  that  an  administrator's 
action  may  be  brought  on  behalf  of  the  next  of  kin  of  plaintiff's 
intestate  within  two  years  of  his  death.  The  complaint  in  this  case 
alleges  that  plaintiff's  intestate  was  injured  November  22,  1906, 
through  the  defendant's  neghgence,  and  that  as  the  result  of  said 
injuries  he   died  February  24,   1912.    The  defendant  in  answer 
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alleges  that  since  the  cause  of  action  was  not  brought  within  three 
years  after  the  accident  occurred  it  was  disbarred  from  the  statute, 
and  that  no  right  existed  in  decedent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
consequently  plaintiff  could  not  maintain  this  action.  The  plaintiff 
demurs  to  each  of  these  defenses  on  the  ground  that  it  is  insufficient 
in  law  on  the  face  thereof.     In  deciding  the  case  the  court  said: 

In  the  caae  at  bar  we  must  asBume  on  the  issue  raised  by  the  demurrer  that  the 
plaintiiff's  intestate  died  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  because  of  defendant's  negli- 
gence, and  defendant  would  have  been  liable  in  an  action  in  favor  of  decedent  if  it 
had  been  seasonably  brought;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  never  brought  an  action  to 
recover  for  his  personal  injuries  for  pain  and  suffering  furnishes  no  reason  why  his 
next  of  kin  should  be  deprived  of  a  cause  of  action  against  defendant  for  pecuniary  « 
damages  they  sustained  because  of  his  death,  if  it  was  occasioned  by  defendant's 
negligence.  While  the  causes  of  action  arose  out  of  the  same  transaction  they  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct.  *  *  *  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  continue  or 
revive  a  cause  of  action  that  may  have  existed  in  favor  of  decedent.  This  cause  of 
action  is  the  creature  of  the  statute  and  did  not  accrue  until  Mr.  Kelliher's  death, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  administrator.  *  *  *  This  is  an  action  in  behalf  of 
the  next  of  kin  to  recover  for  their  pecuniary  damages  sustained  because  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kelliher,  and  in  no  way  involves  any  damages  for  his  personal  injuries,  and  so 
long  as  the  action  was  brought  within  two  years  after  his  death  it  is  in  time.  Code 
Civ.  Pro.,  §  1902.     KeUiher  v.  N,  K.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co,,  77  Misc.  330. 
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RECENT  LABOR  REPORTS. 
United  SUtes. 
Beginmng  with  July,  1912,  the  publication  of  the  annual  and  special  reports  and 
the  bimonthly  Bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  was  discon- 
tinued, and  in  its  place  a  Bulletin  is  being  published  at  irregular  intervals,  each  Bul- 
letin containing  matter  devoted  to  one  of  a  series  of  general  subjects.  Of  the  new 
publication  the  following  numbers  have  been  issued  to  this  date: 

Workmen's  insurance  and  compensation  series. 

No.  1.    Care  of  tuberculous  wage  earners  in  Germany. 

No.  2.'  British  national  insurance  act,  1911. 

No.  3.    Sickness  and  accident  insurance  law  of  Switzerland. 
Retul  prices  and  cost  of  living  series. 

No.  1.    Pt.  I.    RataU  prices,  1890-1911. 

No.  2.    Pts.  I  and  II.    RetaU  prices,  1890-June,  1912. 
Wages  of  farm  labor.    Nineteenth  investigation,  in  1909,  continuing  a  series  that 

began  in  1866.    Bulletin  99.    Bureau  of  Statistics.    U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Washington,  1912.    Pp.  72. 

Part  I  of  the  Bulletin  gives  wage  rates,  including  yeariy,  season  and  day  rates, 
and  rates  with  and  without  board,  for  outdoor  work  of  male  laborers,  as  aaoertamed 
in  19  investigations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  covering  various  periods 
from  1866  to  1909.  Part  II  deals  with  wages  of  domestic  labor  of  women  on  facms 
for  the  period  from  1902  to  1909. 

Opinions  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  dealing  with 
workmen's  compensation  under  the  act  of  Congress  granting  to  certain  employees 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  receive  from  it  compensation  for  injuries  sustained 
in  the  course  of  their  employment,  approved  May  30,  1908.  From  August,  190S, 
to  August,  1912.    Washington,  1912.    Pp.  646. 

Illinois. 

Industrial  accidents  in  Illinois  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1911.  Fifth  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics.    Springfield,  1912.    Pp.  364. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  manufacturing 
industries  and  on  railroads  in  Illinois,  with  details  as  to  residence,  occupation,  age, 
nativity  and  conjugal  condition  of  victims,  character  of  injury,  months  in  which 
accidents  occurred  and  causes  of  the  same. 

Massachusbtts. 

Twelfth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  year  1911.  Part  I  of  the  forty- 
second  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  labor.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Boston, 
1912.    Pp.68. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  total  number 
of  strikers  in  Massachusetts,  in  1911,  was  9,768,  the  total  number  of  employees  involved 
16,510,  and  the  amount  of  working  time  lost  233,806  days,  or  less  than  in  any  year 
since  1905,  with  the  exception  of  1909,  when  the  number  of  working  days  lost  was 
228,363.  Of  the  strikers,  21  per  cent  were  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
and  19  per  cent  in  the  building  industry.  Strikes  for  increase  in  wages  involved  42 
per  cent  of  the  strikers,  while  23  per  cent  struck  for  reduction  in  hours  of  labor.  Some- 
what over  one-half  (57.3  per  cent)  of  the  strikers  were  whdly  or  partly  suceeesful 
in  their  demands,  24  per  cent  obtained  all  of  their  demands,  and  42.7  per  cent  failed  in 
securing  any  of  their  demands. 

[424] 
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Twenty-fifth  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  manufactures  for  the  year  1910. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Boston,  1912.    Pp.  xxviii,  141. 

The  following  table,  borrowed  from  the  report,  gives  statistics  of  manufactures,  as 
well  as  of  wages  and  wage-earners,  for  the  years  1907,  1908  and  1910: 

1907.  1908.  1910. 

Number  of  establishments 5,671  6,044  7,939 

Product  value $1,364,431,255  $1,172,808,782  $1,465,749,310 

Value  of  stock  and  materials. .  $779,840,958  $669,259,739  $863,381,866 

Wages  paid $278,191,113  $245,207,180  $304,852,691 

Average     number     of     wage- 
earners 539,982  480,134  578,551 

Figures  for  1909  are  excluded,  the  figures  for  that  year  being  taken  from  the  United 
States  Census,  and  including  many  smaller  establishments  not  included  in  the  statis- 
tics collected  by  the  state. 

MiNKESOTA. 

Workmen's  compensation  by  Don  D.  Lesoohier  and  Arthur  O.  Garrison.  Part  I  of 
the  thirteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Industries  and  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  MinnesoU,  1911-1912.    Minneapolis,  1912.    Pp.  48. 

The  report  reviews  the  present  state  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  the  various 
States  in  which  such  laws  were  passed  recently,  and  the  latest  court  decisions  dealing 
with  workmen's  compensation. 

Pennsylvania. 

Thirty-ninth  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  StatLstics,  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs,  1911.    Harrisburg,  1912.    Pp.  464. 

Contents:  Part  I  (pp.  1-114)  Reoonunendations,  population  and  manufacturing 
statistics  of  Pennsylvania  according  to  the  1910  census,  industrial  accidents  in  1911, 
tentative  draft  of  a  workmen's  compensation  act,  and  agricultural  statistics.  Part  II 
(pp.  117-256)  Sketches  and  special  studies  and  investigations  concerning  industrial 
and  Bodological  conditions  of  certain  counties.  Part  III  (pp.  257-451)  Mining  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania  with  comparisons  and  recapitulations. 

West  Virginia. 

Annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1911 .  Charles- 
ton, 1912.    Pp.  307. 

The  report  contains  information  in  regard  to  production  of  coal  and  coke,  number 
and  wages  of  employees,  accidents,  prosecutions,  a  directory  of  coal  mines  and  reports 
of  district  inspectors. 

Intematioiial  Reports. 

Bulletin  de  I'Institut  International  de  Statistique.  Tome  XIX,  3e  livraison.  La 
Haye,  1912.    Pp.  323;  XC. 

Contents  of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  issued 
by  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics  include  an  article  on  index  numbers  for 
most  European  countries  and  Canada,  Japan  and  New  South  Wales,  and  a  general 
table  of  contents  and  index  for  the  nineteen  volumes  of  Bulletins  issued  by  the  Insti- 
tute up  to  this  date. 
Bulletin  trimestriel  de  rAssociation  Internationale  pour  la  lutte  contre  le  chomage. 

Deuxi^e  ann^,  no  3.    Paris,  1912. 
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The  number  for  July-September  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Internationa 
Association  on  Unemployment  deals  exclusively  with  unemployment  in  connection 
with  migration  and  employment  agencies  for  agricultural  workers. 

Foreign  Reports. 

AXJSTBALIA. 

Official  year  book  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ausd^alia.  No.  5.  1901-1911.  Common- 
wealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.    Melbourne,  1912.    Pp.  XL,  1277. 

The  Australian  year  book  for  1911  contains  for  the  first  time  a  chapter  on  the  cost 
of  living  in  Australia,  results  of  the  census  of  1911,  and  additions  to  the  section  on 
vital  statistics  and  public  hygiene. 

New  South  Wales.—  The  official  year  book  of  New  South  Wales,  1911.  Bureau  of 
Statistics.    Sydney,  1912.    Pp.  777. 

The  year  book  contains,  among  others,  statistics  of  employment  and  arbitration, 
mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  social  conditions,  food  and  prices,  and  popu- 
lation according  to  the  census  of  April  2,  1911. 

New  South  Wales. —  Report  on  the  working  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act;  Minimum 
Wage  Act;  Early  Closing  Acts;  Shearers*  Accomodation  Act;  etc.,  during  the  vear 
1911.    Department  of  Labour  and  Industry.    Sydney,  1912.    Pp.  IV,  61. 

Besides  the  individual  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  and  the  eariy  dosing  inspec- 
tors, the  volume  contains  statistics  of  persons  employed,  child  labor,  accidents,  and 
plates  showing  safeguards  against  accidents  in  factories. 

Queensland. —  Report  of  the  Director  of  Labour  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
and  Shops  for  year  ended  30th  June,  1912.    Brisbane,  1912.    Pp.  85. 

The  report  contains  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  free  employment 
bureaus,  statistics  of  factories,  employees,  hours  of  labor,  weekly  earnings  and  rates 
of  wages,  and  a  review  of  the  work  of  wage  boards. 

Austria. 

Bericht  der  Gewerbe-Inspectoren  uber  ihre  Amstdtigkeit  im  Jahre  1911.  Mit  9 
Tafehi  xmd  Abbildungen  im  Texte.    Vienna,  1912.    Pp.  CLXX,  670. 

The  report  on  the  work  of  the  Austrian  factory  inspectors  for  1911  contains  the 
general  report  of  the  chief  inspector,  individual  reports  of  district  inspectors,  and  new 
legislation  affecting  specially  the  department  of  factory  inspection.  Among  the  new 
laws  is  one  creating  a  separate  inspection  bureau  for  the  building  industry,  a  law 
prohibiting  night  work  of  women  in  industrial  establishments,  and  several  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  health  and  life  in  various  industries. 

Die  Arbeitszeit  in  Glashutten.  Bericht  uber  die  in  der  Zeit  vom  14.  Juni  bis  14. 
August  1909  durchgefuhrte  Erhebung.  Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsmin- 
isterium.    Vienna,  1911.    Pp.  X,  121. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  the  Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  undertook  an  inves- 
tigation of  hours  of  labor  in  the  glass  industry,  and  the  present  volume  contains  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  including  a  technical  description  of  the  proeesseB  of  manu- 
facture, statistics  of  the  duration  of  working  shifts  and  Sunday  rest,  photo-engravings 
of  works  and  machinery,  and  extracts  from  typical  working  regulations. 

Belgium. 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique  et  du  Congo  Beige.  Quarante-deuxitee  ann6e, 
1911.    BruxeUes,  1912.    Pp.  CXI,  510. 
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The  statistical  year4x>ok  of  Bdgium  and  the  Belgian  Congo  contains,  for  the  year 
1911,  among  others,  statistics  of  immigration,  industrial  schools,  hours  of  labor^ 
strikes  and  accidents. 

Bbazil. 

State  of  Sao  Paulo. —  Boletim  do  Departamento  Estadual  do  Trabalho.  Anno  I. 
Nos.    1  &  2.    Sao  Paulo,  1912.    Pp.  209. 

The  Department  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  was  created  by  a  decree  of 
July  6,  1911,  and  the  present  volume  contains  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  a  quar- 
terly bulletin  issued  by  the  new  Department.  The  following  articles  are  included  in 
the  first  two  nimibers:  Organization  of  the  Labor  Department;  conditions  of  work 
on  coffee  plantations;  conditions  of  work  in  the  textile  industry;  work  accidents  in 
the  capital  city;  labor  l^pslation  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  current  wfiges  in  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo;  wages  on  coffee  plantations;  immigration  and  government  aid  to  immi- 
grants; and  work  of  the  official  employment  agency. 

Canada. 

Ontario. —  Twenty-fourth  annual  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  1911.    Toronto,  1912.    Pp.  103. 

The  report  covers  the  subjects  of  child  labor,  sanitation,  fire  escapes,  accident 
protection,  and  list  of  accidents  in  1911,  with  particulars. 

Fbance. 

Statistique  des  families  en  1906.  Statistique  G^^rale  de  la  France.  Minist^re  du 
Travail  et  de  la  Pr^voyamce  Sociale.    Paris,  1912.    Pp.  205. 

The  report  contains  statistics  of  families  according  to  data  collected  by  the  French 
census  of  190Q.  While  preceding  censuses  dealt  with  ntunber  of  children  in  familiefl 
by  geographical  divisions  only,  in  the  last  French  census,  the  number  of  children  was 
ascertained  in  relation  to  the  trade  or  profession  of  the  father,  the  duration  of 
marriage  and  the  age  of  the  father.  The  second  part  of  the  report,  which  deals  exclu> 
sively  with  families  of  government  employees,  contains  a  certain  number  of  details 
not  covered  by  the  general  statistics  for  the  whole  country,  including  mortality  of 
children,  intervals  between  births,  fige  of  father  and  mother,  and  number  of  children 
in  relation  to  incomes  of  families. 

La  rdglementation  du  travail  des  employ6s.  Proc^s-verbaux,  enqu^te  et  documents 
Conseil  Sup^rieur  du  Travail.    Session  de  1912.    Paris,  1912.    Pp.  XL,  291. 

Proceedings  of  the  1912  session  of  the  Superior  Labor  Council  of  France.  The 
subject  under  discussion  was  proposed  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  working  condi- 
tions of  mercantile  employees  with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of  children 
and  the  limitation  of  the  working  day  for  all  employees. 

Germany. 

Erhebung  uber  die  Arbeitsverhaltnisse  der  Angestellten  der  Rechtsanwalte,  veran- 
staltet  im  Februar  1911.  Bearbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  Statistischen  Amte,  Abteilung 
fur  Arbeiterstatistik.    Berlin,  1912.    Pp.  36;  97. 

Liveetigation  into  working  conditions  of  employees  in  law  offices.  The  investiga- 
tion took  place  in  February,  1911,  under  the  direction  of  the  German  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  covered  the  following  subjects:  number  of  employees  by  age  and  sex, 
proportion  of  apprentices  and  apprenticeship  contracts,  hours  of  work,  overtime, 
vacations,  employment  contracts,  time  of  pa3'^ment  of  wages  and  fines. 
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Die  Tarifvertrdge  im  Jahre  1911,  nebst  einem  Anhang:  Die  Tarifyexirage  des 
Jahres  1911  im  Handwerk.  Bearbeitet  im  ECaiserlichen  Statbtiwhsii  Amte, 
AbteihxQg  fur  Arbeiterstatistik.    Berlin,  1912.    Pp.  47*  247. 

Collective  trade  agreements  in  Gennany  in  1911.  The  report  baaed  on  returns 
from  employers'  associations  and  unions  oovere  number  of  agreements,  duration  of 
agreen^ents  by  trades  and  localities,  provisions  as  to  hours  of  labor,  wages,  employ- 
ment contracts,  conciliation  and  employment  agencies  incorporated  in  agreements, 
comparison  of  cuirent  wages  with  wages  fixed  by  agreements,  and  trade  agreements 
of  artisans. 

Frankfurt. —  Die  Preisbewegung  auf  dem  Lebensmittelmarkt  su  Frankfurt  a.  M.  uod 
deren  Einfluss  auf  die  Haushaltungsfuhrung  der  Bev6lkening.  Statbtisches  Amt. 
Frankfurt,  1912.    Pp.  63. 

The  trend  of  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  and  its  influence  on  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people.  The  following  subjects  are  treated  separatdy  in 
the  report:  Methods  of  distribution  of  food  products;  prices  of  grain,  flour  and  bread; 
prices  of  cattle  and  meat;  prices  of  vegetables  and  colonial  products;  prices  of  milk 
and  coal;  wages  and  incomes;  and  family  budgets. 

Wurttemberg.—  Statistisches  Handbuch  fur  das  Ednigreieh  Wurttemberg,  Jahrgang 
1910  und  1911.    K.  Statistisches  Landeeamt.    Stuttgart,  1912.    Pp.  354. 

The  statistical  handbook  of  the  kingdom  of  Wdrttemberg  for  the  years  1910  au^ 
1911  contains,  besides  general  statistics,  statistics  of  industries,  employment  agendes, 
industrial  employees,  Sunday  labor,  strikes  and  lockouts,  labor  unions,  trade  agree- 
m  ents  and  industrial  courts. 

Great  Britain. 

Report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1911,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1902-1910.  Board  of  T^ade,  Labour  Depart- 
ment.   London,  1912.    Pp.  159. 

According  to  the  report,  the  19th  issued  on  the  same  subject  by  the  British  Labor 
Department,  the  nimiber  of  workpeople  reported  as  affected  by  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  in  1911  was  916,366,  not  including  changes  affecting  agricultural  laborers, 
seamen  and  railroad  employees.  Of  the  total  number  affected,  507,207  received 
increases  amounting  to  £46,247  per  week,  399,362  sustained  decreases  amounting 
to  £11,669  per  week,  while  the  remaining  9,797  had  upward  and  downward  changes 
which  left  their  wages  at  the  same  level  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  net  result  of  all  the  changes  was  an  increase  of  £34.578  per  week,  comparing 
with  a  net  increase  of  £14,534  in  1910,  when  548,938  workpeople  were  affected.  By 
far  the  most  important  changes  in  wages  in  1911  were  the  increases  affecting  the 
various  classes  of  the  transport  workers  after  the  great  disputes  in  June,  July  and 
August,  resulting  in  increases  of  over  £15,500  per  week  for  nearly  100,000  woikefs. 
The  mining  and  the  pig  iron  industries  were  the  only  groups  to  show  decreases,  the 
downward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  coal  and  pig  iron  affecting  wages  adversely.  The 
total  number  of  workpeople  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labor  in  1911  was  155,407, 
of  whom  4,351  had  their  hours  increased  and  151,056  had  their  hours  reduced,  the 
net  result  being  a  decrease  of  715,459  hours  per  week.  This  result  was  due  mainly 
to  reductions  affecting  transport  workers  and  printing'  trade  operatives,  especiaOy 
those  in  London 
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Reports  on  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1911,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1902-1910.  Labour  Department, 
Board  of  Trade.    London,  1912.    Pp.  204. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report,  gives  the  number  of  dilutes,  number 
of  workpeople  involved,  and  aggregate  number  of  working  days  lost  on  account  of 
disputes,  for  three  years: 

No.  of  Aggregate 

disputes             Number  of  workpeople  involved.  number 

Year.         beginning  * • *  of  working 

in  each  year.  Directly.        Indirectly.          Total.  dayvlost. 

1909 436  170,258           130,561           300,819  2,773,986 

1910 531  385,085            130,080           515,165  9,894,831 

1911 903  831,804           130,876           961,980  10,319,591 

The  number  of  disputes  in  1911  had  been  exceeded  on  only  two  occasions  during 
the  period  1895-1910,  while  the  total  number  of  workpeople  involved  was  more  than 
300.000  in  excess  of  that  of  1893,  which  was  the  highest  previously  reported.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  workpeople  affected  (448,618)  were  transport  workers, 
the  next  highest  in  number  (221,433)  were  textile  workers,  and  140.808  were  employees 
in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries,  the  number  for  the  latter  industries  being 
considerably  less  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  Demands  for  higher  wages  and 
questions  of  trade  unionism  were  the  most  prominent  causes  of  disputes.  As  to 
results,  disputes  involving  6.6  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  ended  in  their  favor,  dis- 
putes involving  9.3  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  employers, 
and  disputes  involving  84.1  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  compromised  or  partially 
successful.  In  regard  to  the  methods  of  settlement,  disputes  involving  514,224 
employees  were  settled  by  conciliation  or  mediation,  and  disputes  involving  283,493 
employees  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  parties  or  their  representatives. 

Report  on  profit-sharing  and  labour  co-partnership  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Labour 
Department,  Board  of  Trade.    London,  1912.    Pp.  160. 

A  former  report  on  the  same  subject  was  published  by  the  British  Labor  Depart- 
ment in  1894.  The  number  of  schemes  found  to  be  in  operation  at  the  present  time 
was  133,  affecting  106,000  employees,  these  133  schemes  being  the  survivors  of  about 
300  profit-sharing  arrangements,  of  which  163  were  abandoned.  The  number  of 
workers  entitled  to  share  in  profits  was  57.3  per  cent  of  the  total  employed  by  the 
firms  with  the  profit-sharing  schemes,  and  the  average  "  bonus  "  or  share  in  profits 
distributed  in  1911  represented  an  addition  of  5.5  per  cent  to  wages. 


Italy, 

Atti  del  Consiglio  Superiore  del  Lavoro.  Ufficio  del  Lavoro.  Ministero  di  Agri- 
coltura.  Industria  e  Commercio.  XVII.  sessione.  Febbraio-Marzo,  1912.  Roma, 
1912.    Pp.138. 

Proceedings  of  the  17th  session  of  the  Superior  Labor  Council  of  Italy.  Subjects 
u  nder  discussion  included  a  law  to  regulate  work  in  mines  and  amendments  to  the 
woman  and  child  labor  law. 

Dati  statistic!  sui  lavoratori  delle  risaie  del  Vercellese,  raccoiti  dall' Ufficio  Municipale 
del  lavoro  di  Vercelli.  Supplemento  al  BoUettino  dell'Ufficio  del  Lavoro.  Ministero 
di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.    Roma,  1912.    Pp.  50. 

Conditions  of  labor  in  the  rice  fields  of  the  district  of  Vercelli. 
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N9TRSRLANM. 

Verslag  omtrent  den  staat  der  Rijksvenekeringsbank  en  hiure  werksaamheden  in 
het  jaar  1911.    The  Hague,  1912.    Pp.  189. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  government  insuranoe  bank  of  Holland  during  the  year 
1911. 

Amsterdam. —  Relev^  des  salatres,  de  la  dui^  du  service,  des  absences  k  cause  de 
maladie,  etc.  des  ouvriers  dans  le  service  de  la  ville  d' Amsterdam,  pendant  TannSe 
1911,  61abor6  par  I'Offioe  Municipal  du  Travail  d'Amsterdam.  Amsterdam,  1912. 
Pp.50. 

Wages,  hours  of  labor  and  morbidity  of  workmen  employed  by  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam in  1911. 

New  Zealand. 

Report  of  Ck)mmis8ion  on  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Zealand  together  with  minutes 
of  proceedings  and  summary  of  evidence.    Wellington,  1912.    Pp.  CXXXII. 

Subjects  dealt  with  in  the  report  include  the  following:  Extent  of  the  rise  in 
prices  in  New  Zealand  and  in  other  countries  for  the  past  twenty  years;  the  influence 
on  prices  of  the  gold  supply,  the  higher  standard  of  living,  the  rise  in  the  pi  ice  of 
land,  the  foreign  demand  for  New  Zealand  products,  the  movements  of  the  urban 
and  rural  populations,  monopolies,  tari£F  reduction  and  labor  legislation.  Among  the 
remedies  proposed  by  the  commission  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Extension 
of  vocational  education  and  education  in  domestic  economy;  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  board  of  industrial  and  social  investigation;  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  all  foodstuffs  and  the  necessaries  of  life;  a  land  policy  that  will  break  down 
land-monopoly  in  town  and  country  and  the  extension  of  the  workers-home  scheme; 
assisted  immigration;  the  abolition  of  differential  rates  for  transportation;  the  munici- 
palixation  of  markets  and  certain  services;  and  the  enactment  of  legal  provisions  to 
insure  correct  weight  and  measure  of  all  foodstuffs  retailed  to  the  public. 

Spain. 

Bibliografia  de  revistas.  Articulos  sobre  cuestiones  sociales  publicados  en  1911. 
Ano  VI.    Instituto  de  R^ormas  Sociales.    Madrid,  1912.    Pp.  75. 

Bibliography  of  articles  on  social  questions  appearing  in  periodicals  in  the  year  1911 . 

Estadistica  de  las  huelgas,  1910.  Instituto  de  Reformas  Sociales.  Madrid,  1912. 
Pp.  151. 

Statistics  of  strikes  in  Spain  in  1910. 

Estadistica  de  los  accidentes  del  trabajo  occumdos  en  el  ano  1910.  Instituto  de 
Reformas  Sociales.    Madrid,  1912.    Pp.  25. 

Statistics  of  work-accidents  in  Spain  in  1910. 

Sweden. 

Redogorelse  for  lockoutema  och  storstrejken  i  Sverige  ar  1909.  III.  Utgifven  af 
K.  Kommerskollegii  Afdelning  fdr  Arbetsstatistik.    Stockholm,  1912.    Pp.  230. 

Third  volume  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Sweden  in  1909.  According  to  the  report, 
which  covers  the  year  when  the  general  strike  took  place  in  Sweden,  between  8,000 
and  9,000  workplaces  were  affected,  employing  a  total  of  334,000  workmen.  Of  those, 
about  300,000  were  out-of-work  at  some  time  during  the  dispute,  the  greatest  number 
out-of-work  at  the  same  time  being  reached  in  August,  when  it  was  290,000.  The 
losses  sustained  by  the  employers  are  estimated  by  the  Swedish  Labor  Bureau  at  a 
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minimum  of  25  million  crowns,  while  the  wage-loss  to  workmen  caused  by  the  strikes 
and  lock-outs  combined  is  given  as  39  million  crowns,  representing  11,071,000  work- 
days, or  an  average  loss  of  130  crowns  per  workman. 

KoUektiftal  i  Sverige  traffade  under  ar  1910.  Kommerskollegii  Afdelning  f  dr  Arbets- 
statifltik.    Stockholm,  1912.    Pp.  VI,  124. 

Report  on  collective  agreements  in  Sweden,  in  1911.  New  collective  agreements, 
in  Sweden,  in  1910,  numbered  224,  and  were  concluded  between  1,243  employers 
and  34,440  employees.  The  total  number  of  agreements  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  1,617,  concluded  between  about  8,700  employers  and  251,625  workmen, 
showing  a  decrease  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  148  agreements  a£fecting  2,375 
workmen.  The  volimie  contains  statistical  tables  showing  agreements  classified  by 
industries,  clauses  alfecting  wages  and  hours,  duration  of  agreements,  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  time  rates,  accident  insurance,  working  regulations  and  the  open 
shop  principle. 

Statens  forlikningsm&is  for  medling  i  arbetstvister  verksamhet  under  ar  1911.  K- 
KonmierskoUegium.    Stockhohn,  1912.    Pp.  62. 

Government  mediation  in  Sweden  in  the  year  1911. 

SWITZEBLAND. 

S  tatistique  Suisse  des  fabriques  d'apr^s  les  relevds  de  Tinspectorat  f^^ral  des  fabriques 
du  5  juin  1911,  public  par  le  D^partement  F^d^ral  de  Tlndustrie.  Bern,  1912. 
Pp.  LXIII,  206. 

Statistics  of  factories  in  Switserland  from  returns  collected  by  the  federal  factory 
inspectors  on  Jime  5, 1911.  The  report  contains  statistics  as  to  age,  sex  and  nationality 
of  employees,  hours  of  labor  and  amount  of  horse  power  by  localities  and  industries. 
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Statistical  Tables  for  Third  Quarter,  1912. 

Number  and  membenhip  of  labor  organiaationa. 

II.  Emplojrment  and  earnings  of  organised  wage  workers: 

a.  Males. 

b.  Females. 

III.  Idleness  among  organised  wage  workers  at  the  end  of  September,  1912. 

IV.  Statistics  of  boildtng  operations  in  principal  cities: 

a.  New  York  City. 

b.  Buffalo.  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

V.  Work  of  deputy  factory  inspectors. 
VI.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 
VII.  Children's  employment  certificates  in  principal  cities. 
VIII.  Work  of  deputy  mercantile  insi>eGtors. 
IX.  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Labor  Law. 

X.  Industrial  aooidents: 

a.  Age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  by  industries. 

b.  Nature  of  injuries,  by  causes. 

XI.  Industrial  diseases. 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 


[December, 


TABLE  L— NUMBER  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE 


Ikdubthibs  OB  Groups  or  TBADxa. 


Nbw  Yobx  Statb. 


Org.        Men.      Women.     Total. 


Nbw  York  Citt. 


Org. 


Mem-      Therscrf 


1.  Bofldlng,  Stone  Working.  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  atroet labor 

2.  TranflDortation 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving 

Freight  nandling 

Telegraphs 

3.  ClotUng  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  StiipboUding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding.  Etc 

6.  Wood  Worliing  and  Famltore 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  products 

Beverages 

8.  Tiieaters  and  Music 

9.  Tol»aeeo 

10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc 

Hotels  and  restaurants , 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending 

13.  Miseellaneotts 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Cement  and  clay  products 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Total 


706 

43 

605 

58 

359 

240 
26 
53 
26 
14 

187 

97 
14 
25 
18 
33 

246 

205 

32 

9 

126 

70 

115 

62 
53 

78 

65 

132 

55 
53 
24 

250 

62 

73 
34 
5 
20 
3 
9 
2 


130.0061. 

6,0781. 
98.803 
25,125:. 

85,815 
30.525 
30,347 
15,869 
4,862 
4,212 

103,151 

82.200 
1,728 

12,615 
3,488 
3,120 

28.807 

24,536 

2,835 

1.436 

28,036 

11.562 

17,752 

9,032 
8,720 

22.638 

7.878 

21,428 

17,680 

2,851 

897 

14,565 

10,538 

7,326 

2,548 
645 

1.643 
160 

2.110 
220 


2,469    489.502 


305 

2 


303 

27.055 

22.369 

1.001 

2.470 

154 

1,061 

155 

128 
27 


1,941 
40 


3,359 

2,322 

671 
475 


196 
1.131 


191 

"60 


141 


130.006 

6.078 
98.803 
25.125 

86.120 

30.527 

30,347 

15.869 

4,862 

4,515 

130,206 

104,569 

2.729 

15,085 

3.642 

4.181 

28.962 

24,664 

2.862 

1.436 

29,977 

11.602 

17.752 
9.032 
8,720 

25,997 

10,2 

22,099 

18,155 
2.851 
1.093 

15.696 

10,638 

7.617 

2.548 
695 

1.643 
160 

2.251 
220 


37.170 


626.672 


195 

12 
154 
29 

75 

29 

7 

22 

13 

4 

52 
7 

20 
9 


72 

48 

16 

8 


84.225 

4.835 

60.492 

18.893 

60.770 
4.796 

27,291 

12.474 

3.008 

3.201 

120.317 

101.000 

2.509 

14.675 

1,731 

402 

12,526 

9.051 
2.054 
1.421 


26, 

8, 

12, 

6, 
5, 

20, 

6, 

16, 

14, 


319 

199 

738 
461 


7, 
3, 

1. 
1 


653 

519 

504 
497 
518 

416 

871 

394 

24 
695 
077 

60 
388 
150 


693    377,709 


254 


'2-A 

24.043 

20,5JV 
942 

2,41U 

121 

41 


1,761 

30 


3.043 

2.100 

351 

3ui» 


191 

'  5n 


141 


31.799 
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STATE  AND  IN  LEADING  UNION  CENTEB8,  AT  THE  END  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1912. 


BUTFALO. 

ROCHESTBR. 

Stbactbb. 

Albany. 

SCHBNBCTADT. 

Utica. 

On. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Org. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Org. 

"^  \    or,. 

j 

Mem- 
ben. 

Org. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Org. 

Mem- 
ben, 

41 

3 

36 

2 

43 

27 

6 

e.S87 
130 

6.607 
950 

8.700 

4.e57 
2.157 

220 
1,416 

250 

728 

664 

21 

2 

16 

3 

12 

8 

5.896 

162 
3.519 
2,215 

2.375 

1,982 

23 

2 

18 
3 

12 

11 

3,211 

61 

2.698 

452 

1.709 

1,609 

18 

2 
15 

1 

19 

10 
2 
6 

2,090 

276 

1,639 

175 

3,057 

1,789 
153 
873 

9 

1 
7 

1 

4 
4 

1.429 

13 

1,116 

300 

680 

580 

12 

1 
10 

1 

8 

6 

1,771 

10 

1.436 

326 

1..48 

1,175 

3 

3 

■"■326 

1 

ioo 

, . 

1 

470 

6 

1 

5 

2 

67 

1.462 

130 



1 

4 
3 
1 

242 

150 

127 
23 

1 

6 

2 

3 

11 

13 

10 

1,105 

996 

2 

2 

112 

112 

820 

120 

1 

16 

64 

3 

1.382 

3 

109 

3 

6 

5 

685 

2,597 

2.421 

176 

11 

9 
2 

1.529 

1.305 
224 

7 

6 
1 

977 

900 
77 

77      . 

9 

8 
1 

673 

645 

28 

26 

24 
1 

4.265 

4,218 
47 

686 

686 

1,267 
1.293 

1,372 

312 
1.060 

648 

434 

1.498 

898 

540 

60 

2.020 

959 

147 

9 
6 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 
3 

1 

435 

710 

684 

229 
456 

661 

237 

986 

815 
171 

5 
5 

6 

2 
4 

2 

3 

4 
2 
1 
1 

4 

2 

407 
165 

522 

263 
269 

350 

377 

592 

340 
162 
90 

351 

225 

8 

3 

8 
3 
5 

3 

2 

4 
2 

1 
1 

4 

2 

881 

143 

448 
117 
331 

276 

300 

567 

344 
132 
91 

216 

168 

1 
1 

3 

•2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

66 
100 

191 

121 

70 

179 
69 

203 

106 

98 

6 

2 

3 

2 
1 

3 

: 

2 

1 


219 
63 

281 

131 
150 

287 

152 

239 

174 
65 

4 
3 
2 

428 
553 

98 

3 

113 

3 

1 

1 


118 
30 

70i 

17 
80 
50 

2 

08 

1 

70 

1«6 

28,250 

87 

16,054 

86 

9,981 

84 

8.969 

53 

7.307 

65 

6,884 

4 
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New  Yobk  Labor  Bulletin. 


[December, 


TABLE  n.— EMPLOYMENT  AND   EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED    WAGE    WORKEBS 


iNDrSTBIBS  OB  GrOXTPB  OF  T&ADS8. 


iDLENESa   ThROUOHOUT 
QUARTSB. 


Num- 
ber 
not 
re- 
ported. 


There- 
of 
idle. 


Per 

cent 
idle. 


Num- 
ber 
em- 
ployed 
but 
time 
not 
re- 
ported. 


NUMBSS 

JLKD  Tm 


Total. 


1-29 
days. 


30-50 


1.  Baildlng,  Stone  Working.  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades . 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


2.  TraiMportatioii 

Railways 

Navigation 

Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freight  handling 

Telegraphs 


3.  Clothing  and  Teztiies 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry . 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves .  .  . 
Textiles 


4.  Metals,   Machinery   and  Shipbaiid- 

ing 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc. . .' 

6.  Wood  Woridng  and  Fnmitare. 


Food  and  Liqiaore. 

Food  products. . 
Beverages 


8.  Theatree  and  Moaic . 

9.  Tobacco 


10.  Restaarants,  Ttade.  Etc. . 

Hotels  and  reetauranta. 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  EmploTment 

12.  Stationary  Enfliie  Tending . 
13. 


Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods . 
Glass  and  glassware 

jlay  pi 

Other  diatmot  trad* 


nd  gla 
Cement  and  olay  produots. 

'   tot  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Total 


1.605 

93 

1.391 

21 

6.S64 

2.630 

508 

416 

16 

2.084 


84 

42 

19 

317 

1 


467 

446 
8 
13 


643 

276 

76 
200 

18.773 

1,096 

779 
55 

710 
14 

801 

60 

41 


128.601 

5.985 
97.412 
25.104 

80.161 

27.895 

29.839 

15.453 

4,846 

2.128 

102.688 

82.116 
1,686 

12,596 
3,171 
3.119 


28,340 

24,090 

2.827 

1,423 

27.146 

11.019 

17.476 

8.956 
8.520 

3.866 

6.783 

20.649 

17,625 

2.141 

883 

13.764 

10.482 

7.286 
2.526 

645 
1.634 

157 
2.103 


1.1 

78   1.3 
1,233   1.3 
119   0.5 


6,276 
199 

4.825 

226 

25 


4.263 

8.770 

45 

307 

88 

43 


487 
24 
129 

648 

162 


265 
319 

48 

248 

113 

99 
12 
2 

18 

100 

86 

1 

2 

76 


31.343  468.160 


18.606  8.0 


6.6 

0.7 
16.2 
1.5 
0.5 
0.0 

4.1 

4.6 
2.7 
2.4 
2.8 
1.4 


2.3 

2.0 
0.8 
9.1 

2.4 

1.6 

3.3 

3.0 
3.7 

1.2 

8.7 

0.6 

0.0 
0.6 
0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

oO.O 
0.3 
4.6 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 


2.606 

303 

2,129 

74 

2.329 
395 

1,129 
167 
505 
133 

2.770 
2.602 


124.665  1.084 

5.604  9 

94.050  l.C 

24,911  39 


627 

584 
2 

41 

106 
1,670 

163 

22 
141 

412 


457 

1 
1 

133 

lao 

666 

165 


72.667 

27.301 

23.885 

15.060 

4.316 

1.995 

96.666 

75,744 
1.641 

12.190 
3,058 
3,032 


161 

6 

183 

160 


073 

019 
801 
253 

393 

187 

729 
669 
060 

406 

487 

077 
009 
128 
880 

613 


634 

360 
643 
398 
151 
912 
70 


12.007 


432,647 


157 
5 


152 


8.9 

270 

12 

7.983 

120 


81 

18 

130 

792 

161 

244 

244 


19.812 

366 

18.1*28 

1.31S 

2.23S 

229 

75 

1.129 

795 

7 

49.799 

46,491 

825 

1.607 

741 
135 


l.« 


19 

18 

1 


649 


12.681 


855 
516 


864 
1.991 


4» 

82 


428 


1,3 

i.a 


436 

16 
125 
280 

14 


79.  ni 


a  LeM  than  0.05  per  eent. 
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IN   THIRD  QUARTER   (JULY,   AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER),   1912:    (a)    MALES. 


Emplotbo 

RCPOBTED. 


Dats  Emflotbd. 


Earnings. 


ElfPLOTXD — 


60-79 
dasra. 


80 
days 

or     I 
more. 


Aggregate. 


Per    I 
cap-  . 


Aggregate. 


Per 
day. 


For 

three 

months. 


NUUBBR  WHO  EARNED — 


Less 
than 
$75. 


•75 

to 

$149. 


$150 

to 
$224. 


$225 

or 
more. 


102.780 

5.229 
74.002 
23.549 

31. 426 

5.935 
10.387 
10,894 

3.258 
952 

S7.4S8 

28,961 

804 

2.600 

2.197 

2.896 


24.735 

21.669 
2,232 

834 

23.454 

C.961 

14.960 

7.558 
7,392 

1.161 

€.058 

9.622 

6,783 

1.959 

880 

2,112 

3.838 

6.148 

2,209 
477 
469 
137 

1,786 
70 


889' 


884* 
5' 

38.739 
21.132 
13.423 

2,885i 
263' 

1,036 

22 

22 


449 

414, 
35, 


1.293 
64 

995 

409 
586 

886 


9.141 

8.979 
162 


11.691 
6.361 

302 

136 
41 


126 


8.220.419 

381.695 
6,148,373 
1.690,351 


877,180 

374,801 
888.072 
164.461 
278,191 
171,655 


4,982,275 

4.105,200 

99,527 

362,420 

190,776 

224,352 


1,929,446 

1.660.339 
191.911 
77.196 

1.890,086 


1.276.469 

642.397 
634,072 

207.061 

469.752 

1.658,797 

1.420,031 

169,276 

69.490 

1,217.510 

880.738 

438.696 

173.991 

43.448 

60.399 

9.942 

145.526 

6.890 


66.0*632.151,256  79 

68.11  1,631,864  34 
65.4  25,853,063  47 
67.9   4,666.328  98 


I 

81. ol 

87. 0' 
79.0, 
77.3! 
64.5 
86.0 

52.1 
54.2 
60.7' 
29.7, 
62.4 
74.0, 


71.3 

72.1, 
68.5' 
61.6 

71.6 

66.0 


72.4 

I 

82.6 
83.2 
79.6 
79.0 

89.4 

85.8 

67.1 
73.7 
67.6 
43.2 
65.8 
76.1 
77.0 


16,477.848  68 

8,062.130  95 

4,307.251  51 

2.863,836  97 j 

817,346  30 

427,282  95 

16,136,259  62 

13.824,426  83 

222.551  67 

1,048,116  56 

547,067  68 

494.096  88 


436,504  65 

524,166  95 
625.443  01 
286,894  69 


6.859.401  70 
2,011,930  34 


76.3   3, 

74.1   1, 
78.7   1, 


736.847  87 

929,843  78 
807,004  09 

645.796  93 

977.994  23 

.036.378  63 

i, 463, 274  38 
367,722  07 
205.382  18 


3,762.627  69 
2,830.915  45 

1,185,632  43 

379,260  71 
110.793  69 
229,821  86 

31,357  99 
424.297  78 

10.510  50 


$3  91 

4  28 
4  20 
2  76 

2  80 
3 

2  28 
2  46 
2  94 

2  49 

3  24 

3  37 
2  24 
2  89 
2  87 
2  20 


3  34 

3  33 
3  26 
3  72 

3  63 

3  32 

2  93 

3  00 

2  85 

3  12 
2  4)8 

2  43 

2  44 

2  17 

2  96 

3  09 

3  21 

2  70 

2  18 

2  55 

3  80 
3  15 
2  92 
1  95 


$258  11 

291  20 
274  89 
187  32 

227  10 

295  31 
180  33 
190  16 
189  38 
214  18 

168  67 

182  52 
135  62 
85  98 
178  90 
162  96 


237  75 

239  98 
223  29 
228  97 

259  89 

219  00 

223  38 

222  61 

224  19 

189  66 
150  76 

201  04 

202  90 
172  80 
233  39 

276  40 

276  86 

181  44 

160  70 
172  31 
164  04 
207  67 
221  91 
150  15 


205 

1 
165 


192 

3 


189 


7,720 

121 
4,124 
3,475 

15,621 

304 

12.491 

1,823 

936 

67 


36.442 

996 
15,652 
19,794 

27.590 

6,845 
6,617 
10,316 
2.372 
1,440 


,448 
853 

12 
,572 

II 


30,722'  28.427 

25, 290 1   23.063 
1,126  426 

1,838      2,393 
685      1 ,  666 


221 

201 
20 


146 

146 


41 


420 

'426 


1,777 


2.192, 

1,477 
483 
232 

1,769 

1,245| 

988 

440| 
548 

818 

2.756 

2.662 

2,180 
355 
127 

36 

310 

2,964 

1,497 

160 

282 

3 

1.066 


879 

6,685 

5,726 
672 

18' 

4,700 
3,308 

7,619 

4,444 
3,175 

677 

3,358 

11.993 

9.930 

1.717 

346 

1,842 

2.627 

1,993 
686 
431 
809 
127 
496 
44 


80.198 

4.486 

74.109 

1.603 

29,154 

20.149 

4.777 

2.732 

1.008 

488 

28,068 

26,532 

77 

387 

696 

376 


18.075 

15.615 

1,626 

834 

19.910 

4,537 

7,976 
3,639 
4.337 

1.564 

332 

6.413 

4,961 

55 

407 

11,735 

7.326 

1,167 

277 
62 

437 
21 

860 


269,723 


70,632 


29.654,933 


68.6  697.249.294  91 


$2  28 


$224  83 


10  239 


69.803 


137,061 


216,444 
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TABLE  n.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  WOB 


Imdustribs  or  Gboupb  ov  Trade  8. 


IdLENKSS  THROTTOHOtrr 
QUABTBR. 


Num- 
ber 
not 
re- 
ported. 


Num- 
ber re- 
ported 
ae  to 
idle- 


There- 
of 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Num> 
ber 
em- 

ployed 
but 
time 
not 
re- 
ported. 


Nu 
JLVD  Tkn 


Total. 


1-29 
daye. 


30-fi9 
dfljn^ 


.  Tranaportatton 

Railways. .. 
Tdegraphfl. . 


3.  aoOdng  and  TezCUea 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves.  . . 
Textiles 


4.  Motala,   Machinery   and   ShipbiiUd- 

Ing 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 


5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

C  Wood  Working  and  Famltare . 

8.  Tlieaten  and  Mule 

9.  Tobacco 


S.265 


10.  Baataarants,  Trade,  Etc. . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 
Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment. 
IS. 


Leader  and  leather  goods . 
Other  distinct  trades 


258 

2 

256 


367 
997 
470 
154 
061 


154 

127 
27 

1.988 


94 

1,866 

666 
475 
191 

1.130 

191 

50 
141 


405 

309 
1 
5 


0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

1.5 

1.8 
0.1 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 

0.0 
0.0 


3.3 

0.0 
22  23.4 
72      3.9 

2 
"2 


I 


0.3 

0.0 
1.0 


0.0 

0  0 

0.0 
0.0 


1 

6 
6 
5 

175 

175 


2 
253 

26.563 

21.877 

996 

2.465 

154 

1.061 


154 

127 
27 

1.873 

34 

66 

1.779 

489 

300 
180 

1.130 

191 

60 
141 


1.1 

38 

8 
1,500 


13.990 

13.681 
130 
80 
99 


17 


44 


7 
18 


1.6 


10 

10 


Total. 


3.794 


33.376 


565      1.7 


287 


32.524 


2.571 


14.< 
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in  third  quabteb  (july.  august  and  septembbs),  1912:  (b)  females. 


Emplotsd 

RSPOBTBD. 

Days  Emplotxo. 

Earninos. 

aMPIX>TBD — 

Aggresate. 

Per 
cap- 
ita. 

Aggregate. 

AYKELAQ-E. 

NUMBER  WHO  EARNED— 

ea-70 

days. 

80 

day* 

or 

Per 
day. 

For 
three 

Less 
than 
$75. 

$76 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 
$224. 

$225 

or 
more. 

222 

2 

23 

'"33 

20.572 

156 
20.416 

80.7 

78.0 
80.7 

$34,764  06 

390  00 
84.364  06 

$1  69 

2  50 
1  68 

$136  29 

195  00 
135  83 

231 

23 

2 
21 

1 

220 

231 

1 

11,017 

8  158 

858 

885 

55 

1  061 

1.328.819 

1.087.465 

63,369 

87.799 

9,245 

80,951 

50.0 

49.7 
63.6 
35.6 
60.0 
76.3 

2,070,513  62 

1,672.854  63 
86.908  40 

171.963  78 
16,590  70 

122,196  11 

1  56 

1  54 
1  37 
1  96 
1  79 
1  51 

77  98 

76  47 

87  26 

69  76 

107  73 

115  17 

14.313 

12.625 

141 

1,505 

32 

10 

11.618 

8,685 

847 

947 

95 

1,044 

495 

440 

8 

13 

27 

7 

127 

127 

154 

.  127 
27 



10.834 

8.909 
1.925 

136,876 

70.4 

70.1 
71.3 

73.1 

20,249  29 

17,792  77 
2,456  52 

240.062  34 

1  87 

2  00 
1  28 

1  75 

131  49 

140  10 
90  98 

128  17 

8 

8 

57 

92 

65 
27 

1.611 

54 

64 



1,812 

57 

148 

S4 

2,592 

76.2 

3.906  19 

1  51 

114  89 

34 

49 

7 

4,751 

72.0 

12.926  26 

2  72 

195  85 

3 

7 

31 

25 

1,766 

128,335 

72.1 

264.348  72 

2  06 

148  59 

11 

1,159 

541 

68 

189 

300 

300 


42,523 

27.600 
14.923 

87.0 

92.0 
79.0 

58.259  72 

32.175  00 
26,084  72 

1  37 

1  17 
1  75 

119  14 

107  25 
138  01 

418 

300 
118 

66 

6 

i89 

66 

5 

130 

35.960 

31.8 

115.127  00 

3  20 

101  88 

90 

962 

9 

69 

181 

40 

14.037 

3.180 
10.857 

73.5 

63.6 
77.0 

21.812  50 

4,770  00 
17.042  50 

1  55 

1  50 
1  57 

114  20 

95  40 
120  87 

190 

50 
140 

1 

141 

1 

IS, 414 

470 

1.725.299 

53.0 

$2,841,959  69 

$1  65 

$87  38 

14,482 

16,322 

1,276 

444 
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TABLE  in.— IDLENESS  AMONG  ORGANIZED   WAGE 


Industries  ob  Groups  or  Trades. 


Number       Number 

not 
reporting.      portins. 


Total 

number 

idle. 


BoBdinC,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  labor. . . 


Traasportattoi 

Railways. . 
Naviication 


Teaming  and  cab  driving. 

Freighthandling 

Telegraphs 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves .  . . 
Textiles 


4.  Metals,  Machinery  and  SUpboUdlng. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  PrlnUng.  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Farnlta.'e. 


7.  Food  and  Uqnors . 

Food  products.  . 
Beverages 


8.  Theatres  and  Music . 

9.  Tobacco 


10.  Restaurants,  Trade,  Etc. . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Barbering 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Tending. 


18.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods. . . 
Leather  and  leather  goods 
Glass  and  glassware 


Cement  and  clay  products. 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


Total. 


1,632 
93 

1.418 
21 

6,681 

2,610 

508 

416 

16 

2.131 

499 

116 
46 
19 

317 
1 

478 

457 

8 

13 

893 

543 

276 

76 
200 

22,148 

1,561 

784 
65 

710 
19 

801 

64 

234 

65 


9 

3 

7 

150 

35.494 


128.474 

5.985 

97.385 

25.104 

80.439 
27,917 
29,839 
15.453 
4,846 
2.384 

129.707 

104.453 
2.683 
15.066 
3,325 
4.180 

28.484 

24.207 
2. 854 
1.423 

29.084 

11,069 

17.476 

8.956 
8,520 

3.849 

8,639 

21.316 

18.100 

2.141 

1.074 

14.895 

10.474 

7.283 
2.483 

695 
1.634 

157 

2,244 

70 

491.178 


8,797 
249 

8.101 
444 

7.146 
585 

5.356 

1.116 

88 

3 

9,506 

7.918 
258 
676 
483 

171 

1.797 

1.427 
117 
253 

2.851 


207 
613 

1.472 

1.403 

64 

5 

29 

186 


9 
25 
165 

8 
37 


34.829 
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441 


Per 

cent 
idle. 

NUMBBB  IdLX  on  ACCOUNT  OF  — 

Lack  of 
work. 

I^tckof 
stock. 

The 
weather. 

lAbor       1 
diaputee.    i 

Dia- 
abUity. 

Other 
cauaea. 

Cauae 
not  stated. 

6.8 
4.2 

7.019 

140 

6.546 

333 

2,106 

210 

790 

1.081 

25 

9.066 

7,701 
206 
615 
408 
136 

1.024 
749 

84 
201 

1.670 

654 

1.066 

791 
275 

199 

201 

1,424 

1,372 

49 

3 

17 

162 

179 
4 

18 
139 

is 

'256 

27 

219 

9 

5 

5 

6 

10 
3 

146 

i46 

73 

73 

18 

is 

32 

1,262 

72 

1,093 

98 

478 

334 

66 

27 

43 

3 

190 

108 

7 

45 

24 

6 

294 

328 
20 
46 

852 

110 

88 

40 

48 

11 

70 

10 

8.3 
1.8 

29 
4,512 

11 

60 

6.9 
2.1 

27 

27 

24 

14 

17  9 

4,566 
8  1 
5 

7  2 

1.8 

10 

0.1 

7.3 

109  1 
45  > 
16 
51 
15 

254 

342 

12 

8 

7  0 

9  6 

4.5 

14  5 

4.1 

8 

5 

5 

6.8 

5.9 
4  1 

10 

3 

1 

17.8 

6 

9.6 

816 
57 

8 

8 

3 

20 

3 

7.6 

7.1 

9.4 

4.7 

3 

5.4 

8 
24 

5.9 

228 

48 

31 

15 

2 

12 

18 

22 

5 
7 

7 
3 

1 

60 

6.9 

7.8 

8.0 

0.5 

0.2 

1.8 

6 

11 

2 

s.s 

8 

0.4 

3.6 

10.1 

8 

11 

1.9 

1.6 

0.0 

7.1 

24.798 

279 

227 

6.067 

2.1M 

92 

166 
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TABLE  IV.— STATISTICS  OF  BUILDINO  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CTTIES. 
(a)  New  York  City:  Jvij,  Aagnst  and  SeyleBbcr,  1911  and  1912. 


BOROUGH. 


Number  of 

Buildings 

axtthorizsd. 


1011. 


1912. 


EarxMATED  Cost  or 
Pbojbctbd  BuiLDiNas. 


1911. 


1912. 


NUICBEB  OF  BUILDIXGS  — 


COMMKNCBD. 


1911.       1912. 


1911.     1912. 


Nbw  Buildings: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn , 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Riohmcmd , 

Total 

AlABRATIONS: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

Total  of  Nbw  Build- 
ings AND  Altbra- 
noNs: 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 


859 

1.091 

184 

211 


292 

1.208 
167 

1.160 
270 


90.963.700 
7.294.100 

22.847.120 

6,824.787 

699.124 


17. 630.065 
8.729.9551 

24.591,360! 

4.888,887 

609.641 


8.231 


3.087 


$43,528,831 


1.009 
179 

1.275 
194 


209 
957 
145 
1.080 
220 


372 
1.102 

198 
1.180 

206 


817 
1.845 

141 
1,118 

290 


$45,949,908    2.996 


148 
1,016 
970 
324 
133 


567 

1,650 

1.053 

382 

145 


2,591 


607 
2.107 
1.154 
1.710 

344 


3,787 


849 
2.858 
1,220 
1.632 

415 


5,822:  6.874 


$570,880 

2.021.168 

2,756.942 

215,155 

123.343 


$282,797 

1.828.735 

2.546.776 

221.112 

70.360 


$5,687,488 


$7,534,580 
9.315.268 

25.604.062 

6,039,942 

722,467 


$4,449,780 


$7,912,802 

10.058.600 

27.138.186 

4.609.999 

680.001 


$49,216,319 


$60,399,688 


2.671 


3.058 


3.711 


149 

774 


301 
130 


106 
726 
816 
358 
123 


141 
369 
792 
298 
120 


126 
957 
632 
472 
149 


2.843 


1.783 

1.168 

1,576 

324 


2,128 


375 
1,682 

961 
1.438 

843 


1.720 


513 
,471 
990 
,478 
326 


2.336 


443 
2.802 

773 
1.600 

439 


5.339 


4,799  4,778 


6.047 


nenC  Bnfldhigs  Indnded  AboTe. 


BOROUGH. 

NuMBEB  of 
BuiLDmos. 

ESTDCATBD  CoflT. 

1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

1912. 

Nbw  TBNBinBNTs: 

Bronx ^ . . . 

104 
116 
54 
99 

136 

323 

51 

92 

1 

$3,834,000 

1.720.300 

9.665.000 

878.000 

$5,636,000 

Brooklyn 

4.427.800 

Manhftttan .  r 

9.018.000 

Queens 

789.750 

Richmond 

16.000 

Total 

373 

603 

$16,097,300 

$19,887,550 

Rbmodbled  Tbnbmbnts: 

BtqI^X 

24 
206 
227 

19 
2 

28 

262 

269 

9 

2 

$15,100 

87,280 

220.303 

5.360 

360 

$25,400 

Brooklyn 

116.165 

Manhattan 

345,613 

Queens .....rr,.Tr..rT-r.r--,T t 

3.055 

Richmond 

800 

Total 

478 

500 

$328,383 

$491,033 

Total  of  New  and  Rbmodblbo  Tbnbiientb: 

Bronx      • • 

128 
322 
281 
118 
2 

164 
486 
810 
101 
3 

$3,849,100 

1.807.580 

9.885.303 

883.350 

850 

$5,601,400 

Brookljm 

4,543.905 

Mspi^Attan 

9,363.613 

Queens •• 

792.805 

Richmond  r , 

16.800 

Total 

861 

1.063 

$16,425,683 

$20,378,583 

Google 
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TABLE  IV.—  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  —  Contimied. 
(b)  Boffal*,  Rochester  and  SyraenM. 


ADDmONS  AND 

ClTT  AND   P^I 

IIOD. 

N«W  BUILDfNOa. 

REPAIRS. 

ALL  BUILDINQS. 

BuFFiULO. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

No. 

Cost. 

July 

360 

.$1,241,370 

69 

$76,630 

429 

$1,318,000 

AuguBt 

388 

846.000 

70 

53.010 

458 

000,000 

September 

,  1012. . . 
1911... 

267 

806.290 

a$2, 804.650 

$3,191,610 

40 

31.710 

307 

838.000 

July-September, 

1,015 
528 

179 

$161,360 
$218,390 

1,194 
815 

a$3.066.000 

287 

$3,410,000 

1010... 

576 

2.227,800 

305 

340,200 

881 

2.568.000 

1009... 

774 

2.520.090 

226 

248.910 

1.000 

2,760,000 

1908... 

625 

1,835.365 

253 

263,635 

778 

2,000.000 

1907... 

512 

1.886.010 

260 

419.990 

781 

2.306,000 

1906... 

451 

1,794,185 

233 

306,360 

684 

2,100.545 

1905. . . 

473 

1.907.359 

270 

416.720 

752 

2.324.070 

1904... 

453 

1.495.677 

258 

205,815 

711 

1,701.402 

1903... 

428 

1.428.274 

101 

124,468 

520 

1,552,732 

1902... 

414 

1,806,871 

227 

189,739 

641 

1,006,610 

1901... 

104 

696.250 

67 

68,180 

171 

764.430 

1900. . . 

129 

292.886 

113 

102,055 

242 

485,841 

EOCHESTEB. 

July 

229 

$818,972 

145 

$112,194 

374 

$031,166 

August 

268 

897,493 

141 

107,836 

400 

1.005.320 

1912... 
1911... 

217 

868,161 

05 

101,775 

312 

069,936 

July-September, 

714  6$2, 684,626 
658     $2,227,688 

381 

$321,805 
$245,887 

1,005  i 
060 

e>$2,906,431 

302 

$2,473,575 

1910. . . 

643 

2.239.413 

241 

267.594 

884 

2,507,007 

1909. . . 

641 

2,546.075 

200 

161.370 

850 

2,707,445 

1908... 

455 

1,433.745 

101 

76.729 

556 

1.610.474 

1907... 

442 

2,185,255 

122 

148,325 

564 

2,333,680 

1906. . . 

365 

1.244,745 

121 

175.069 

486 

1.419.814 

1905... 

362 

1,090.175 

86 

101,575 

448 

1.191.750 

1904... 

249 

807,707 

47 

34,856 

206 

842.563 

1903... 

105 

403.688 

45 

32,905 

150 

436,593 

1902... 

151 

661,641 

60 

71,275 

201 

632,916 

1901... 

110 

725,381 

47 

63.000 

166 

778,381 

1900... 

132 

511.543 

60 

■    !     .  s: 

63.965 

102 

575,498 

Stbacdsb. 

July 

78 

$266,685 

65 

$83,090 

133 

$349,775 

August 

77 

297,195 

57 

35,900 

134 

333,095 

September 

1912... 
1911... 

83 

365,630 

41 

25,290 
$144,280 
$166,070 

124 

390,820 

July-September, 

238 

$929,410 
$1,468,460 

153 

301 

$1,073,600 

260 

162 

431 

$1,624,130 

1910... 

262 

781,293 

150 

239,206 

421 

1.020.400 

1909... 

264 

1.047,335 

169 

234,686 

423 

1.281,020 

1908... 

205 

829.360 

141 

210,720 

346 

1.040,080 

1907... 

183 

596,432 

167 

164.645 

360 

761,077 

1906... 

154 

954.814 

113 

90,770 

267 

1.045,684 

1905... 

101 

792.727 

92 

62.160 

103 

864.887 

1904... 

101 

281.054 

114 

104.190 

215 

386.244 

1903... 

70 

382,475 

78 

68,180 

148 

450,655 

1902... 

67 

312,460 

67 

46,680 

134 

361,130 

1901... 

01 

371,690 

101 

48,283 

102 

410,873 

1900... 

71 

215.290 

118 

60,510 

180 

276,800 

a  Includes  an  eight  story  fireproof  office  building  to  cost  $200,000. 
b  Includes  a  briok  school  house  to  cost  $114,000. 
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BUREAU  OF  FAGTOBT  INSPECTION. 
TkMe  ▼.—  Work  of  the  De»«tj  Ftetory  laq^etora. 

1SIRO  QnABTBB,   1912. 

B«gular  inflpections:  July.        Aug.        Sept.       Total. 

Faotorios  in  separate  buildinzs 875          889       1 ,035      2,799 

Tenant  faotories 1.779       1,505      2.842      6,126 

Bakeries 259          325          418       1,002 

Mines  and  quarries 25            16            27            68 

Tunnel  and  caisson  workinzs 13             13            13            39 

Tenement  buildings  aioensed) 1,257          882          172      2,311 

Total 4.208      3,630      4.507     12.345 

Special  inspections  (factories,  laundries,  bakeriaa)  .. .  1,161      1,289      1.245      3 

Investigations: 

Applications  for  lioensQ 143          117          167          427 

Complainte 45            99             35           179 

Compliances,  first  visits 'No.  of  enablishmsnbs) ...  2,593      2,615      3.451       8.689 
Compliances,  mbsequsnt  visits  (No.  •     estJtblish  - 

ments) 1 ,651       1.555 

Total 4.435      4.416 

Observations: 

Tenement  buildings  (imlioensed) 154            67 

Tunnel  and  caisson  workings 15            10 

Tagging  to  stop  work: 

Goods  in  tenements  ({  100) 8              8 

Goods  in  tenant  factories  ((95) 51            62 

Articles  in  bakeries  ({  114) 1     

Unsafe  machinery  (§  81) 

Scaffolding  (5  19) 2     

Total 62            70 

Proeecutiona  begunf 93           61          169 

*  Caisson  workings  not  included  in  1911. 
t  See  table  IX. 


Third 
quarte 
1911.r. 

4.488 

4.363 

768 

5S 

♦18 

42 


294 

177 
6.561 


1,671 

4.880 
14.175 

4,036 

5.324 

11.071 

=== 

194 
26 

415 
51 

259 
29 

=== 

■ 

• 

17 
70 

i 

2 

33 

183 

1 
1 
4 

9 
67 
10 

90 

222 

86 

140 


BUBEAU  OF  FACTOBT  INSPECTION. 
Table  VI. —  Ueanses  for  Tenement  ManmfMtnref • 


Applications  pendinz  June  30 

Applications  recdived  during  quirtar. 

Total 


On  first  investigation: 

Applications  granted 

Applications  refused 

Applications  cancelled 

Applications  pending  Saptembar  33 

On  investigation  of  applications  previously  refusad: 

Applications  granted. 

Applications  r8fus3d  agiin 

Applications  cancelled 


Total 

Licenses  cancelled  at  request  of  licensee 

Licenses  revoked  for  unlawful  conditions 

Net  increase  or  decrease  in  — 

Outstanding  licenses "^11 

Refused  applications 

Cancelled  applications 

Outstanding  licenses  September  30.  1912 11 ,250  545     1 1 .795     13 . 664 


THIRD  QUAKTBB, 

1912. 

Total 

third 

luarter. 

1911. 

New         Re- 
York    mainder 
aty.     of  State. 

Total. 

21 
335 

""28 

21 

363 

34 

182 

359 

2S 

387 

216 

299 

25 

8 

27 

18 
10 

317 

35 

8 

27 

190 
19 

6 

• 

51 

14 

6 

7 

58 

14 

6 

48 
14 

18 

71 

70S 
83 

7 

78 

708 
83 

80 

5 
33 

--141 

—32 

14 

+26 

+3 

—416 

—29 

14 

+19 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Table  Vn.—  Nomber  ot  ChOdren'a  EmploTiiiftiit  CwtllkatM  Imied  by  Bowda  of  Health  in  1 

and  Secead  Claaa  Ollea. 

Third  Quabtbb.  1912.  Third 

' «  quarter, 

CiTT.                                            July.  Aug.  Sept.  Total.  1911. 
New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 353  122  436  911  806 

Brooklyn  Borough 1,396  449  1,513  3,358  3,385 

Manhattan  Borough 2,009  726  2.750  6.485  4.841 

Queens  Borough 378  126  404  908  786 

Richmond  Borou^ 6  4  15  25  43 

Total 4,142  1,427  5,118  »10.687  »9.861 

Buffalo 80  40  160  270  311 

Rochester 291  120  191  602  496 

Syracuse 86  39  103  227  239 

Albany 17  20  33  70  58 

Yonkera 62  10  35  *107  ♦79 

Tioy 31  13  81  125  124 

Utica 66  48  43  *157  ^127 

Schenectady 65  14  40  109  85 


♦  Includes  "  mercantile  "  as  well  as  "  manufacturing  "  establishments. 


BUBRAU  OF  MEBCANTILB  INSPBCTION. 
Table  VUL^  Work  of  the  Devnty  MercaatUe  laopectort. 


Thxbd  Quakteb.  1912. 

Third 

quarter, 

1911. 

728 
23 

1 
3 

Regular  inspections: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling  alleys 

July. 

552 
9 

i 

Aug. 

502 
5 
3 

1 
1 

Sept. 

695 

15 

1 

3 

1 

Total. 

1,749 
29 

4 
4 
3 

Places  of  amusement 

4 

Total 

562 

512 

35 
2 

i 

715 
73 

1,789 

759 

Special  inspections: 

Mercantile 

Office 

Hotel 

Bowling  alleys 

59 
3 

i 

167 
5 

2 

99 
2 

i 

Total 

Investigations: 

Complaints 

Compliances  (number  of  establishmenta) 

63 

26 
308 

38 

12 
191 

73 

■      : 
11 

310 

174 

49 
809 

102 

35 
551 

Total 

334 

42 

12 
78 
24 
81 

203 

321 
38 

13 

108 

23 

147 

858 
105 

29 
223 

60 
277 

586 

Prosecutions  begunf 

25 

4 
37 
13 
49 

95 

Children  illegally  employed: 

^"""""{BJ-t:::::;::::::::::::::::::::: 
"»o'«i§J^:::::::::::::::::::;:::::::: 

17 

76 

39 

185 

Total 

195 

103 

i 

3 

291 
2 

4 

589 

317 

Number  of  children  for  whom  proof  of  ago  was  de- 
manded: 

f  16  years  + 

Age  proven  •  14  to  16 

2 

6 

2 
3 

■■'is 

9 
4 

1  Under  14 

Discharged  for  failure  to  prove  age 

'    *  14 

Total 

t  See  Table  IX. 

8 

4 

6 

18 

27 
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TABLE  n.— PBOSBCimONS  FOB  VIOLATIONS  OF 


OrFKNBB. 

(With  reference  to  seotion  of  Labor  Law  violated.) 


NiTMBEB  OF  Cases. 


Pending 
June  30. 


Began 
during 
quarter. 


Total 
ineouit^ 


Admiiostratiok. 
Interfering  with  deputy  factory  inspector,  I  43 

SANrrxTioN  AND  Safbtt. 

Failure  to  provide  dressing  rooms  for  females,  (  88 

Failure  to  provide  washrooms  for  employees,  ft  88 

Failure  to  repair  water-closets,  (88 , 

Failure  to  provide  sufficient  or  separate  water-closets,  §  88. 
Failure  to  whitewash  walls  and  ceilings  of  stairways  and  work- 
rooms. (84 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  system,  (81 , 


Failure  to  guard  belting.  (  81 . . 
Failure  to  guard  gearing,  f  81 . 

Failure  to  guard  saws.  §  81 

Failure  to  guard  setscrews.  (81 

Permitting  doors  to  be  locked  or  barred  during  working  hours, 

^80 

Failure  to  provide  handrails  on  stairs,  f  80 


CarLDRaN. 

Emplosring  child  under  14.  (  70 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 

1  70 


Employing  child  under  16  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  or  before 

8  A.  II.  or  after  5  p.  ii..  (  77 

Employing  child  under  16  at  prohibited  occupation,  §  03. . . 

WoMKir  AND  Minors. 

Employing  female  under  21  more  than  60  hours  a  week.  (  77. 

Employing  male  minor  under  18  between  12  midnight  and  4 

A.  M.,  (  77 


Workshops  in  T^sxioam. 
Manufacturing  in  tenement-house  in  which  there  was  disease, 
(100 


Lattnoriss. 
Permitting  public  laundry  work  to  be  done  in  sleeping  or  liv- 
ing room,  (92 


Bakeries. 

Failure  to  repair  floors  in  bakery,  |  113 

Failure  to  provide  new  floor  in  baJcery.  (  112 

Failure  to  provide  sink  in  bakery.  (  112 

Failure  to  provide  pipes  and  hoods  over  oven  doors,  (112. 

Wages. 

Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash,  (  10 

Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly,  (11 


Total  — -  Factories. 


**6 
12 


♦43 

1 


78 


43 

87 
166 


323 


FAC 

1 


•♦49 
99 


209 

1 


401 


B.  MERCANTILE 


Refusing  to  give  information  to  deputy  mercantile  inspector, 

2 

1 
40 

35 

21 

6 

2 

Interfering  with  deputy  mercantile  inspector,  (43 

1 

Employing  child  under  14,  (  162 7 .'. 

6 

11 

7 
7 

46 

Employing  child  under  16  without  Board  of  Health  certificate, 
(70 

46 

Employing  child  under  16  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  ic.,  (  161. 
Emplosring  female  under  21  after  10  p.  h.,  (  161 

28 
18 

T^^tjj  —  Mftrcantile  Efftablishments       

31 

105 

136 

Grand  Total 

100 

428 

537 

tt  Includes  one  case  which  was  completed  June  80,  1911,  but,  through  error,  carried  asjpeiiding 
upon  non-appearance  of  defendant.  t  Includes  one  case  which  was  completed  m  October, 

cases  which  wore  completed  October  30,  1011,  but,  (hrcugfa  error,  csrricd  ss  pending  until 
was  remitted.  *  Erroneously  recorded  ss  44  in  the  September,  1012,  bulletin.  f  Indndes 
fines  of  $20  were  imposed.  $15  of  which  was  remitted.  1  Cash  bail  of  $20  forfeited  in  each 

until  September  30,  1912. 
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THE  LABOB  LAW,  JULT4EPTBMBEB,  1912. 


Pending 
Sept.  30. 


Com- 

Sleted 
urinK 
quarter. 


Results  of  Completed  Cases. 


CONTICTIONS. 


Sentence 
suspended. 


Fine 
imposed. 


Total. 


Dis- 
or 
acquittals. 


With- 
drawals. 


Amount 
of  fines 
imposed. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TORIES. 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

tt2 
♦♦28 

tso 

85 

1 

2 
2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

*i 

14 
23 
46 

2 

1 

i 

1 

♦♦13 
18 

37 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

*} 

♦♦27 
41 

83 

1 

2 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

tti 

1 

6 
2 

1 

ta3 


1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

21 

• 

49 
124 

t^^$223  00 

n352  00 

755  00 
25  00 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

219 

182 

94 

60 

163 

14 

5 

$1,355  00 

2 

34 

633 

24 

8 

22 

18 

16 

6 

2 

12 

613 
3 
2 

2 

34 

631 

19 

8 

1 

1 
15 

$40  00 

1 

12 

13 

4 
5 

245  00 

6260  00 
60  00 
45  00 

35 

101 

62 

32 

94 

1 

6 

$650  00 

2.54 

283 

156 

101 

257 

15 

11 

$2,005  00 

until  September  30,  1912.  a  Inoludes  one  case  in  which  cash  bail  of  $100  was  forfeited 

1911,  but.  through  error,  carried  as  pending  until  September  30,  1912.  ♦♦  Includes  two 

September  30,  1912.  Xt  Includes  on=i  cas-j  in  which  fine  of  $25  was  imoosed,  $1S  of  which 

one  case  in  which  fine  of  $20  was  imposed.  $17  of  which  was  remitted;  and  two  cases  in  which 
case.  6  Inoludes  one  case  completed  in  June.  1912,  but,  through  error. 
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TABLE  X.--  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  REPORTED  UNDER  SECTIONS  20m  87  AND   Iff 
OF  THE  LABOR  LAW,  THIRD  QUARTER,  1912. 


idoBteto 

B. 

Sex. 

ACCIDBNTB 
BBrOBB 
JULT  1, 

Rbpobtbd 

AlTBB 

August  1. 

AccxDBim  DuBiiro  Jux^t-Sbtrii- 
BBB  Rbpobtbd  Pbiob  to  Novbm- 
bbb  1.  1912. 

Industry. 

Total. 

BBPOBTBD. 

DeatliA 
re- 

Total. 

TllATDOf 

fatal. 

Under 
16. 

15-18 
yra. 

18  + 
yiB. 

ported 

to 
Not.  1. 
1912. 

Pboductb. 
1.  Stone 

A. 

M 

« 

F 

M 

« 

P 

FACTC 

2 

1 

»RIES. 

60 

77 

S 

157 

59 

178 

6 

i 

1 
6 
1 
2 
3 
28 
f 

41 
69 

M 
141 
47 
145 

s 

2 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaater 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

8 

1 
1 

2 
2 

-'^    Ci\nm 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

13 

521 

8 

1 

40.       443 

7 

S 

6 

II.  Mbtalb.    Machines   and   Con- 
veyances. 
1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. . 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 

F 
M 

F 
M 
F 

2 

39 

f 
688 

8,180 

19 

617 

loe 

3.497 

/ 

216 

139 

1 

139 

10 

26 

1 

i 

1 

7 

S 

1 

4 

1 
62 
Mt 

98 
f 
22 
M9 
73 

»1 

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc 

11 

/ 

24 

580 

49 

2,948 

17 

679 

70 

3.341 

/ 

200 

132 

1 

117 

6 

22 

1 

3.  Iron  and  steel  products 

ii 

4.  Electrical  apparatus 

i 

5.  Vehicles 

20 

5 

6.  Boat  and  ship  building 

28 
6 

1 

9 

4 

7.  Agricultural  implements 

1 

9.  Sorting  old  metals 

3i 
11 

1 

15 
9 

Total 

M 

F 

184 

SMI 

MIO 

11 
6 

287 
67 

7.957 
W 

7 

217 

1 

10 
39 

18 

III.  Wood  Manufactures. 
1 .  Saw  mill  products 

M 

a 

F 
M 
M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 
M 

1 
13 

8 
251 

1 

10 
45 

e 

205 
S 

81 
9 

27 

1 
16 

2.  Planing  mill  products. 

3.  Cooperage 

4.  Wood,  turned  and  carved 

2 

/ 
1 

3 

i 

14 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

34 

6.  Pianos,  organs,  etc 

2 

7!         66 

Si           6 

7.  Brooms,  cork,  etc 

26 

Total    

M 

F 

50 

1 

627 

19 

3 

/ 

41 
6 

629 
IS 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 
1.  Leather   

M 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 

F 

M 

F 

47 

1 

« 

129 

61 
S 

241 
17 

3 

42 

1 

t 

Vff 

18 

53 

5 

207 

14 

1 

2.  Furs  and  fur  goods 

4 

3.  Leather  and  canvas  goods 

4 

2 

i 

.  .. 

18 

4 
5 

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods. .. 



5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  hair, 
etc 

2 

2 


24 

S 

Total 

M 

F 

10 

479 
44 

5 

SO 

- 1 

410 
37 

1 

■ 

-—— -^= 
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TABLE  X.— 


Acddenta,  ThM  Qntftor.  1»12  —  Contfaved. 
Sex  of  P«noM  Injwed,  1>7  Indwrtries  —  ContiBBed. 


INDU8TBT. 


Sex. 


ACCIDBMTS 

BxrORB 
July  1, 
Rbpobtbd 

AVTBB 

August  1. 


Total. 


Thereof 
latal. 


AccioxNTs  During  Jult-Sbpteh- 

BBB  RbPORTED  PbXOR  TO  NOYBM- 
BER   1.   1912. 


Total. 


TBEREOr  WXTB  AGB 
RBPOBTBD. 


Under 
16. 


16-18 
yrs. 


18  + 
yrs. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Nov.  1. 
1912. 


A 

V.  Chbhicalb.  Oils,  Paints,  Etc. 
1.  Drugs  and  chemicals 

.   FA 

M 

F 
M 

M 

m 

F 
M 

a 

F 
M 

F 

CTORH 
1 

:S  — Cof 

308 
18 
47 
16 
13 

/ 
34 
73 

5 
61 

1 

i 

8 
2 

10 

289 

15 
11 

1 

2.  Paints,  dyes  and  colors 

i 

1 

4.  Animal  oil  products 

i 

5.  Mineral  oil  products 

1 
1 

34 

65 

2 

52 

1 

6.  Soap,  perfumery  and  cosmetics . . 

3 

1 
9 

7.  Miscellaneous  chemical  products. . 

1 

Total 

M 

F 

4 

552 

23 

/ 

30 
5 

600 
16 

4 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
2.  Pulp  and  paper 

M 

F 

3 

1 

490 

5 

462 

2 

1.  Type  and  printers'  materials 

2.  Paper  goods 

M 

« 

F 
M 

F 
M 
F 

1 
4 
S 
13 
6 
1 

/ 

120 

82 

220 

28 

1 
1 

3 

14 

21 

21 

5 

95 
6S 
182 
«i 

1 

3.  Printing  and  book  making 

4.  Wall  paper 

1 

Total 

M 
F 

19 
8 

i 

341 
Itl 

6 

36 

i?5 

278 

74 

VIII.  Textiles. 
1.  SUk  and  sUk  goods 

M 

F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 

M 
F 

M 

F 
M 

F 

9 

11 

113 

S4 
119 

SO 
119 

60 

62 

8 

13 
2 

41 

7 

8 
& 
103 
«? 
106 
22 
105 
^^ 

52 
7 

10 

39 
5 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

1 

i 
7 
5 
7 
7 
9 
iff 

3 

1 

3 
i 

2 

4 

2.  Wool  manufactures 

1 

3.  Cotton  goods 

1 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

1 

5.  Other    textUes    of    silk,    wool    or 
cotton 

2 

i 

6.  Flax,  hemp    and  jute    manufac- 
tures  

7.  Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc 

Total 

M 

F 

476 

162 

7 
S 

31 

55 

423 
113 

i 

16 
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TABLE  X.—  Iiktastrial  Aeddents,  TUrd  QMrter,  1912  —  GoatiBaed. 
(a)  Number,  Af  e  and  Sex  of  Parsou  Ivjared,  by  ladnirtries  —  CMUlaMd. 


Industry. 


Sex. 


ACCZDKNTS 

BaroBB 

JXTLT  1, 

RapoarsD 

AVTER 

August  1. 


Total. 


Thereof 
fatal. 


ACCIDBNTS  DUBINO  JuX.Y-SBPTBif- 
BEB  RbPOBTEO  PbIOB  TO  NOTBM- 
BBB   I.   1912. 


Total. 


THEBEOP  WITR  AQB 
BBFOBTBD. 


Under 
16. 


16-18     18  + 
yra.       yis. 


Deatha 

re- 
ported 

to 
Nov.  1. 
1912. 


A. 

IX.  Clothing,  MiLLiNBar. 

Laundbt,  Etc. 

1.  Men*8  garments  and  fumishinss. . 

FAC 

M 

F 

M 

P 
M 

p 

M 

F 
M 

a 
P 

rORIES 
4 

—  Cond 

udsd. 

55 

16 

31 

Bl 
105 

S8 
7 
S 
I 
6 

16 

4 
5 

1 
M 

5 

a 
1 

43 
11 

27 
IS 
45 

e 

5 

f 

5 
10 

1 

1 

1 

2.  Women's  garments  and  fumish- 

ipgfl 

5 

1 

3.  Men's  hats  and  caps 

1 

4.  Women's  headwear 

1 

5.  Miscellaneous  needle  work 

1 
2 
5 

6.  Laundering,  custom  dyeing,  etc. . . 

1 

Total 

M 

p 

14 
5 

1 

205 

12 
9 

126 
47 



X.  Food,  Liquobs  and  Tobacco. 
1.  Groceries 

M 

F 
M 
M 

m 
P 

M 

p 

M 

p 

6 
6 
8 
1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

468 
B9 
71 
27 

190 

174 

63 
S4 

1 
2 

i 

2 
9 
1 

1 

5 

IS 
6 

451 
18 
60 
25 

167 
14 

156 

/ 

60 

27 

1 

2.  Provisions 

3.  Dairy  products 

4.  Bakery    products,    confectionery, 
etc 

5.  Beverages 

i 

6.  Tobacco  products 

1 

/ 

1 

e 

Total 

M 

p 

—  .  - 

25 

e 

1 

993 
9S 

5 

1 

16 
£8 

919 

60 

2 

XI.  Water,  Liobt  and  Powbb. 
1.  Water 

M 

<i 

a 
a 
m 

1 

232 

318 

6 

21 

2.  Gas 

1 

1 

2 

i 

i 

2 

228 

297 

5 

20 

1 

4.  Electric  light  and  power 

3 

5.  Steam  heat  and  power 

Total 

M 

4 

^ 

577 

1 

3 

550 

4 

XII.  BurLDiNo  Industry. 
1.  Carpenters'  shops 

M 

M 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2.  Paint  shops 

Total 

M 

1 

4 

3 

XIII.  Miscellaneous. 
1.  Elevators  in  tenant  factories 

M 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Total  —  Factories 

M 

P 

335 

S3 

4 
1 

13.811 
764 

40 
16 

650 

174 

12,601 
61i 

39 

i 
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TABLB  X.—  iBdaitrlnl  Acddents,  Third  Quarter,  1912  —  Continued. 
(n)  Nanber,  Age  and  Sex  ef  Peraooe  Injured,  by  Indostrles  —  Condnded. 


Indubtrt. 


Sex. 


Accidents 
Befobb 
July  1, 
Repobted 

AlTER 

August  1. 


Total. 


.Thereof 
I   fatal. 


I 


Accidents  During  Jult-Sbptbm- 
BBB  Reported  Prior  to  Novbm> 
BBR  1.  1912. 


Total. 


THEREOr  WITH  AGS 
REPORTED. 


Under 
Id. 


16-18 
yrs. 


18  + 
yrs. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Nov.  1. 
1912. 


B.  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


Mines.  .  . 
Quarries . 


Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries. 


M 

105 

' 

99 
95 

3 

1 

112 

1 

8 

M 

1 

217 



'- 

194 

11 

C.  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING. 


I.  Excavating. 

1 .  Open  excavations 

2.  Shafts  and  tunnels 

3.  Dredging 


Total. 


II.  Erbctiko  and  Structural 
Work. 

1.  Iron  and  steel 

2.  Masonry 

3.  Concrete 

4.  Wood 

5.  Structural     work      (branch      not 

specified) 


Total. 


III.  FiNIBHnfG   AND  FURNISHING. 

1.  Roofing  (except  sheet  metal) 

2.  Sheet  metal 

4.  Glaaing 

5.  Tile  laying,  mantel  setting,  etc 

6.  Painting  and  decorating 

7.  Plumbing,  i>iping.  etc 

8.  Electric  wiring  and  insulation 

9.  Installation  of  machinery,  boilers, 

etc 


Total 

IV.  Wrecking  akd  Moving. 


V.  Other  or  Mibcellanbous. 

1.  Road  making  and  paving 

2.  Track  laying  and  maintaining. . 

3.  Dock  building 


Total 

Total  —  Building  and  Engineering. . . 
Grand  Total 


M 

14 

^ 

1,190 

2 

15 

1.068 

23 

" 

135 

1,497 

7 

1,404 

19 

« 

1 

67 

65 

2 

M 

150 

1 

2,754 

2 

22 

2,637 

44 

M 

1 

497 

5 

395 

2 

m 

6 

3 

596 

1 

3 

508 

6 

« 

6 

430 

1 

5 

392 

6 

« 

12 

1 

349 

1 

315 

3 

« 

5 

353 

5 

283 

1 

M 

30 

4 

2.225 

2 

19 

1,893 

17 

M 

1 

1 

24 

2 

17 

« 

1 

40 

1 

82 

2 

m 
m 
m 

2 

12 

1 

44 

12 

I 

34 

15 

6 

1 

1 

4 

m 

3 

203 

7 

161 

2 

a 

6 

2 

385 

6 

^51 

7 

m 

4 

1 

166 

162 

a 

M 

32 

10 

875 

1 

17 

760 

18 

M 

3 

1 

73 

63 

1 

M 

9 

1 

209 

6 

175 

3 

m 

1 

707 

2 

679 

13 

a 

1 

■  13 

12 

M 

11 

1 

929 

1     « 

866 

16 

M 

226 

17 

6.856 

6 

66 

6,119 

96 

M 

662 

21 

20,884 

45 

617 

18,914 

146 

F 

SS 

/ 

75J, 

16 

174 

61 1 

/ 

T 

595 

22 

21.638 

61 

791 

19,426 

147 
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New  Yoek  Labor  Bui-letin. 


[December, 


(b)  Part  of  P«ra«i  I^Jwed,  Haian 


Causk. 

[n.  e.  0.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 


Total 


Pabt  or  Pbbsosv  Injubko  (Numbss  or 


HSAD  AN1>  NKCK. 


Total. 


There- 
of 
eyes. 


Trunk 
(ex- 
cept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 


Arms 


Fin- 


Lees 

or 

feet 


A-  FAC 


MmcaAxncAL  Powbb. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors    (ensines,    dynamos,    flywheels, 
etc.) 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  lifts 

Cranes  (steam,  electric,  portable,  etc.) . . 

Hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  n.  e.  o. 

Locomotives  and  tnuns 

Wood  working  machinery: 

Saws 

Planers  and  jointers 

Shapers 

Latnes 

Heading  machines 

Other  wood  working  machines 

Paper  and  printing  machinery: 

Barkers,  etc 

Calenders  and  other  paper-making  ma- 
chines  

Paper  cutting,  stitching  and  staymg  ma- 
chines  

Printing  presses 

Linotype  machines 

Textile  machinerv: 

Picking  jnachines 

Carding  machines 

Spinning  machines 

Looms 

Formers  and  knitting  machines 

Sewing  machines 

Laundry  machines 

Other  textile  machinery 

Leather  working  machinery 

Metal  working  machinery: 

Stamping  machines 

Drilling  and  milling  machines 

Screw  machines 

Lathes 

Drop  and  other  power  hammers 

Shears 

Rollers 

Power  tools  (chippen,  etc.) 

Others 

Polishing  machines: 

Contact  with  grindstones,  emery  wheels, 
etc 

Struck  by  fragments  of  polishing  wheels . . 

Other 

Machines  used  in  bakeries,  confectionery  es- 
tablishments, etc 

Machines  used  in  working  tobacco 

Machines  used  in  working  ivory  (buttons)  . . . 
Machines,  n.  e.  c 

Total 


60 

15 

1 

3 

14 

26 

5 

30 

4 

1 

10 

11 

3 

175 

2 

2 

26 

139 

5 

16 
18 

1 
3 

4 
2 

6 

4 

4 

3 

225 

34 

2 

8 

83 

70 

S 

114 

7 

2 

7 

13 

12 

56 

142 

27 

5 

13 

48 

35 

369 

68 

10 

40 

47 

105 

75 

84 

7 

1 

16 

15 

8 

24 

316 

8 

2 

14 

45 

231 

9 

100 

4 

2 

2 

7 

83 

4 

23 

3 

2 

3 

14 

1 

15 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

3 
74 

li 

2 
50 

5 

3 

3 

29 

3 

2 

3 

21 

2 

106 

3 

3 

36 

57 

1 

209 

76 

4 

14 
28 
18 

3 

1 

23 
16 

180 

53 

3 

7 
21 
10 

2 

4 

1 

1 

5 

7 
6 

1 

2 

1 

43 

5 

5 

7 

18 

7 

4 
59 
27 

4 

55 
16 

1 

1 

3 
7 

1 

1 

100 

4 

2 

3 

29 

57 

2 

90 

5 

2 

1 

14 

68 

1 

385 

18 

6 

4 

15 

344 

1 

322 

109 

88 

6 

61 

134 

7 

43 

5 

1 

1 

8 

28 

1 

145 

43 

36 

3 

37 

57 

4 

46 

15 

6 

3 

7 

13 

5 

78 

6 

1 

16 

54 

2 

46 

4 

1 

5 

15 

17 

3 

107 

64 

48 

2 

11 

25 

5 

260 

46 

25 

3 

49 

142 

15 

149 

2 

1 

3 

29 

107 

7 

365 

355 

351 

1 

4 

2 

250 

153 

140 

7 

22 

63 

2 

44 

39 

214 

2 

9 
5 

4 

33 

33 

207 

i 

2 

1 

1 

216 

37 

25 

3 

36 

118 

IS 

5,288 

1.078 

760 

161 

782 

2,766 

326 

^  As  in  f ovirtii  ootemn 
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Third  Quarter.  1»12  —  Contiiiaed. 
of  laSmj  Mid  Nmnbar  vt  VmOm. 


Casm). 


Naturb  or  Injury  (Number  or  Cases). 


1 

Suffoca- 

In- 

Sprains i 

tion, 

ternal 
in- 

parts 
or 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Burns. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

and        Frac- 
disio-      tures. 

effects 
of  heat, 

Juries. 

other. 

cations 

1 

gas, 

etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loos  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 

Nov. 

1. 


TORIES. 


1 

5 

1 
1 
1 
6 
20 

20 

8 

111 

3 

4 
06 

7 

1 

12 

9 

.      27 

4 

13 
6 

18 
6 
2 

48 

3 

1 
1 

1 

ie 

6 
1 

1 

8 
4 

17 
3 
0 

30 

2 

2 

24 

1 

i 

3 
0 

6 

2 

2 

6 

42 

2 

6 

13 
14 
34 
14 

20 

40 

114 

12 

...... ^ 

3 
23 
60 

4 

38 

34 

111 

34 

7 

1 

6 
6 

6 
11 
10 

6 

40 
24 
60 
23 

1 

2 

11 

3 

1 
1 
2 
6 

1 

8 

75 

20 

6 

4 

1 

16 

200 

67 

11 

7 

2 

46 

16 
8 
3 

1 

2 

6 

3 
2 

18 
2 
2 
3 

68 
22 

7 
2 
1 
6 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

7 

7 
62 

2 

16 
12 

3 
17 

4 
14 

4 

3 

6 

2 

7 

1 

1 
1 

.    90 
30 

i 

1 

4 

5 

76 

10 

2 

2 

2 

6 

8 

3 

45 

2 

25 

47 

25 
20 

i 

1 

18 
6 

1 

2 
2 
6 
7 

21 
7 



8 
21 

6 
13 

1 

7 

8 

38 

27 

■ 

1 

3 

1 

12 

4 

4 
1 
3 



i 

1 
2 

1 

6 
7 
16 
7 

2 
4 

10 
6 

2 
1 
3 
9 

1 
6 

5 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 
5 

153 
74 
17 
32 
17 
22 
12 
18 
68 

4 

6 

3 

8 

6 

162 

125 

14 

64 

7 

41 

14 

27 

113 

43 

23 

7 

12 

0 

5 

6 

15 

28 

1 

1 

3 

5 

33 

90 

5 

29 

7 

8 

5 

44 

32 

104 

11 

2 

2 

3 

12 

1 

2 

13 

i 

1 
2 

i 

2 

2 
6 

3 
2 
2 

2 

1 
8 

5 

1 

i 

1 
2 

1 

85 

6 

30 

4 
2 
2 

47 
33 
66 

6 
3 
6 

1 

i 

1 
1 
4 

6 
320 
141 

1 

2 

7 

i 

17 

8 

47 

65 

8 

8 
26 
154 

78 

12 
3 

7 
29 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 

5 

34 

3 

4 

15 

IS 

160 

1,615 

77 

1,738 

670 

71 

116 

1,101 

384 

19 

of  preoading  table. 
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New  Yobk  Labor  Bulletin. 


[December, 


lUOeZ.— I 
(b)  PartoTPonM  bUarad.  Natarcaf 


Cavbe. 
[n.  e.  c.=  not  eLaewhere  daanfied.] 


Part 

OF  PsRSow  Injured  (Number  of 

HBAD  AMD  MSCK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 

T 

tanial 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
handa. 

Fia- 
flera. 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyea. 

Led 

or 
feet. 

Heat  and  Elbctbicitt. 
RxnloflivM  fnowder.  dvnamite.  etc)    

9€ 
37 
19fi 
95 
36 
•232 

13 
121 
382 

s 

12 

S 

24 

60 
14 
41 

2 

2 
1 
11 
4fl 
11 
32 

A.  FAC 

1 
IS 

i4 

6 
7 

23 

37 

TORIES 

Explosion  and  ifcnition  of  gaaes,  duat.  etc 

Explosion  of  boilers,  ateam  pipes,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids 

Caustics 



1 
2 

11 
2 

e 

10 

1 
1 

1        '° 

Z 
64 
Ifi 

a 

32 

1 

51 

18C 

6 

1 
52 

7 

Exoloaion  of  molten  metal 

3 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

Vats,  pans.  etc.   (containinc  hot  liquids  or 
caustics) 

117 
10 

Electricity 

22 

82 

IS 
41 

1 

Fire  and  heat.  n.  e.  c 

33 

Total 

1.212 

255 

161 

L._.^ 

388 

107 

230 

Fall  of  Pbbson. 

Fall  from  ladder,  scaffold,  platform,  etc 

Fall  from  machinery,  trucks,  engines,  etc 

Fftll  caused  bv  collaose  of  suDDort. 

192 

109 

157 

60 

14 

79 

233 

176 

68 

66 

18 

12 

11 

3 

2 

8 

23 

10 

13 

8 

i 

i 

i 

1 

47 
34 
39 
19 
1 
17 
59 
22 
22 
18 

25 
13 

26 
7 
1 
9 

66 

45 
9 

21 

1             ^ 

1             4 

9 

! 5 

16 

10 

3 

6 

56 
29 
37 

Fall  in  or  through  opening  in  floor,  etc 

Fall  in  hoistway,  shaft,  etc 

21 
1 

Fall  on  stairs,  steos.  etc   

22 

Fall  on  level  by  slipping 

61 

Fall  on  level  by  tripping  ................... 

80 

Fall  nn  1bv«I  hv  fllinninir  nf  tool 

5 

All  Other  or  indefinite 

4 

Total           

1.144 

108 

3 

278 

212 

58 

319 

Weiohts  and  Falling  Objects. 
Falling  objecU  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc 

7 

117 

79 

581 

104 

661 
959 
326 
109 

1 

11 

7 

139 

30 

49 

28 

26 

9 

i 

3 

1 

2 

i 

1 

8 

3 

32 

8 

26 

87 

21 

6 

9 

13 
61 

14 

89 

125 

38 

10 

1 
18 
16 
92 

22 

308 
343 

109 
50 

3 

Pile  of  material  or  oart  thereof. ........ 

65 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

34 

Other  or  indefinite 

231 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other  i)er- 
sons 

29 

jured  person: 
Objects  m  course  of  manufacture  or  re- 
pair by  injured  person 

178 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand . . 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

All  other  or  indefinite 

352 

126 
29 

Total 

2.945 

299 

8 

192 

359 

960 

1.048 

291 

17 

1 

30 

30 

56 

142 

MXSCBLLANBOUB. 

Hand  tools  (hammers,  knives,  wrenches,  files, 
etc.) 

1,092 
174 

530 
211 

340 
462 

707 

5 

164 

205 
69 

82 
5 

1 
4 

599 

87 
15 

3 
3 

1 
516 

19 

4 

11 

1 

1 
1 

12 

256 
41 

171 
74 

117 
91 

44 

517 
213. 
212i 

m| 
»1 

90 

Tools  in  hands  of  fellow  workmen 

Striking  against  or  catching  between  edges, 
projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  o 

11 
52 

Cut  on  glam 

17 

Iniuries^from  sharp  edges  of  material  being 

handled,  n.  e.  e 

Injuries  from  nails,  slivers,  etc. ,.,.., 

8 
352 

Flying  objects  not  from  madiines.  toob  or  ex- 

29 

Pniwnnn^ia  gasSS            

All  other  causes 

12 

3 

5 

35 

79I 

15 

Total 

3,685 

977 

628 

54 

839 

1,312[ 

474 

Total  —  Factories 

14,665 

-■■;       ! .  .i 

2.734 

1.561 

759 

2,600 

5.259 

2.89 

*A^  in  fourth 
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TUrd  QiMrt«r,  1912  —  G»iitfaiicd. 
Inimwj  and  Nnmbcr  of  Dealks  —  Contf  n 


Ca8E8). 


In-     1  Several 
tcrnal      parts 

in-  or 

juries.  I  other. 


Nature  or  Injury  (Number  of  Cases). 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Bums.  I   Cuts.   JBruiseti. 


I 


Suffoca- 

Sprains 

tion, 

and 

Frac- 

effects 

dislo- 

tures. 

of  heat. 

cations 

gas. 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 

Nov. 

1. 


—  Concluded. 

1              2 

3 

1 

2 
56 
23 

191 
86 
35 

223 

13 

98 
358 

2 
33 

f 

1 

1 

h 

2 

8 

'           23 

23 

i 

...... 



3 

1 

1 
1 

'.'.'.'..'.'.\           30 





.  .                  11 



.      .    .. 

10 

1 

25 

23 
40 



3 

6 

1 

1 

5 
15 

17 
6 

5 

1 
6 

1 

1 

18S 

1.085 


2 

44 

8 

1 

23 

45 

1 

7 

4 

1 

37 
16 
35 
10 

g 

20 

15 

18 

8 

1 

5 

39 

23 

6 

14 

21 

12 

13 

2 

1 

4 

43 

27 

14 

14 

44 
26 

lo 
5 
14 
51 
43 
20 
11 

47 
26 
23 
15 

17 

i?J:::::::: 
«, 

43 
23 
44 
14 
7 
22 
34 
19 
11 
13 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1             18 

27 

50 

54 

6 

8 

7 
14 
10 

1 
4 



2 

2 

13 
9 
5 
9 

1 

1 

2 

8 

161 

149 

2 

151 

273 

266 

81 

2 

230 

1 

8 

1 

6 

6 
26 

1 

10 
17 
6 
5 

2 
33 

15 
120 

26 

204 

286 
92 
35 

2 

1 

2 





1 

5 

16 

109 

24 

160 

144 

47 

10 

3 

57 

19 

215 

37 

200 
329 

'IS 

1 
4 

4 
10 

2 

30 
86 
20 

7 

1 
7 
1 

2 

8 

29 

2 

13 

29 

16 

3 

16 
16 
96 

12 

64 

83 
41 
14 

2 
3 
4 

1 

• 

17 

11 

6 

1 

i 

3 

10 

77 

813 

6 

517 

1.011 

164 

102 

332 

44 

4 

2 

14 

76 
====  = 

212 

48 

122 
22 

51 
47 

43 



24 

112 

21 

15 

17 
3 

10 

43 

4 

1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

3 
5 
13 



4 
7 

554 

68 

283 
184 

272 
389 

162 

172 
32 

61 

1 

3 
2 

37 

20 

8 

117 
23 

42 
4 

14 
23 

465 

1 
51 

9 

1 

1 



1 
3 

4 

1 



1 

i 

i 

3 

47 

4 

46 

5 

8 

2 

1 

4 

35 

692 

15 

1.958 

313 

36 

36 

5 

730 

13 

2 

39 

635 

3,151 

1,185 

4.432 

2.387 

548 

351 

30 

2,481 

447 

40 

of  preceding  table. 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 


[December, 


Tubie  X.— iBdvslrU  AcddeaUi, 
(b)  Part  of  Pcraoa  IiOnred,  Natwe  •f 


Total 
cases.^ 

Pabt  of  Pbbson  Imjubed  (XrMBKB  or 

Cause. 

HEAD  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 

T 

temal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
handB. 

Fin- 
gets. 

[n.  e.  c.=  not  eLsewhere  daasified.] 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Leg. 

or 
feet. 

Mbchaxical  Power. 
TraDamloBion  of  power: 

Gearing 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  hoists 

Derricks,  cranes,  shovels,  etc 

Breaking  or  slipping  of  apparatus . . . 

Swinging  of  load,  bucket,  etc 

Loadmg  or  unloading 

Other  or  indefinite 

Convejring  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e.  e. 
Locomotives  and  cars 

Boarding  and  alighting 

Coupling  or  xmooupling 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

Collisions  or  derailments 

Struck  by  train 

Other  or  indefinite 

Other  machinery  used  in  mining,  etc.: 

Drills.  hammeiB,  etc 

Grindstones,  etc 

Jacks  and  other  mechanical  instruments . 

Total 

Heat  and  ELECTRicrrr. 
Explosives: 

Blasts 

Delayed  or  premature  shots 

Drilling  into  blasts  (misfires) 

Other  (including  flyug  objects) 

Explosion  and  ignition  of  gases,  dust,  etc 

Electricity 

Total 

Fall  of  Pbbson. 
From  ladders 

By  sliooin;  or  twisting  of  ladder 

From  gird'^rs.  joists,  roofs,  etc 

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc 

Fall  by  slipping,  n.  e.  c 

Fall  by  trioDing,  n.  e.  c 

Fall  by  slipoing  of  tool,  n.  e.  c 

Other  or  indafinite 

Total « 

Weiqhts  and  Fallenq  Objbcts. 
Falling  objects  not  dropoed: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (qu  vries) 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (miies) 

Pile  of  material  or  oart  thereof 

Obiects  from  trucks  in  transit 

Other  or  ind^^iite 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 
per83as 


1 

2 

7 

1 

1 
1 

MIXES  AND 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

1 

4 

16 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

3;           7 

2 

4 
1 
3 
2 
3 

13 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

44 

9 

1 

3 

5 

ii;        10 

19 

4 

1 

1 
1 

9 

1 
9 

1 
1 

i' 

4 

1 

1 

1 

21 

6 

1 

2 

1 

i 

I 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

. 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

4 

10 
18 
4 
3 
6 

4 

2 
3 

2 
2 

5 

2 

7 

3 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

..    . 
1 

] 

1 

*  As  in  fourth  eohaom 
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Third  Qurter,  1912  —  CraliBoed. 

lojory  and  N«mb«r  of  DeiUhs  —  ConlbiiMd. 


Cases). 

Naturb  of  Injury  (Number  of  Casks). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parU 

or 
other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

BunM. 

Cuts. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations 

Fra**- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 
of  heat. 
Kas. 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 

Nov. 

1. 


QUARR 

IE?. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

■  3!            1 

1 

2 

2 

.        ..1             1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

1 
3 

i 

i 

6 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

h 

i              1 

1 

2 

j 

2 

5 

1 
Ip              1 

1 
1 

[ 

1 



6 

14 

1 

3 

\2\             2 

4 

8 

1 

3 

14 

4 

1 

1 

4 

9 

4 

8 

1 
5 

2 

1 

I 

0 

1 
2 

4 

1 

2 

i 

1 

4 

1 

14 

4 

2 

1 ' ' 1                4 

10 

4 

1 

! 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2\             2 

1 

2 

3 

j 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1 

t:::;:::: 

1 

1 
.5 
2 

1 

1 

8 
2 
3 



2 
1 

::::;::  .::;:::i 

.......   .......|........ 

4 

1 

;• 1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

of  precodins  table. 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 


[December. 


TaUe  JL— ImliisCrfal  Acddenta. 
(b)  Part  of  Penoa  Injared,  Natwa  •£ 


Total 
cases.* 

Cacsb. 

In.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  olaasificcl.] 

HEAD  AND  NECK.'  TlUnk 

(cx- 

There-        m- 
Total.         of      1  temal 
eyes.    !      in- 
1  juries). 

1 

Arms   1 

or 
hands.  ' 

1 

Fin-        ^ 
«*"-        feet. 

Fall  or  weight  of  objecU  being  handled  by 
injured  person: 
Objects  used  in  construction  or  repair  by 
injured  person 

22 

1 
1 

1 

B. 

1 
t 

2- 

3 

MINE 

2 

6 

13 

6 

S  AND 
1 

Objects  being  moved  or  carried  by  hand . 

Objects  being  loaded  or  unloaded 

All  other  or  indefinite   

2 

2 

5 
5 

Total                   

97 

10 

li       « 

9 

35 

30 

Vkhiclss  and  Animals. 
Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

2 

4 
4 
1 
6 

1 

1 

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc 



4 

Dump  wagons,  cars.  etc. 

Kick,  push,  bite,  etc.,  of  animals 

1 

, 

2 

2 

1 
2 



::::::;i 

Other  or  indefinite. 



3 

1 

Total 

17 

3 



6 

8 

Hand  Tools. 

13 

2 

1 

7 

4^ 

?! 

2 

2 

Knives,  saws,  etc 

1 

Bars  and  prying  tools,  etc 

1 

.      .  .. 

: 

Total 

16 

7^ 

<       1 

3| 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous. 
projecting  part^i,  «tc  ,  n.  e.  c 

2 

6 
1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

r 
1 

.i 

r 

1 

iiandled,  n.  ©.  c 

5 

Injuries  from  nails,  slivera,  etc 

piying  objects  not  from  machines,  toob  or  ex- 

^11  other  causes 

,    

1 

:::::::i:::::;: 

'i 

1 

Total 

13 

2 

i 

*\ 

6j 

1 

Total  —  Mines  and  Quarries 

217 

37 

8|           11 

22| 

e2|           53 

C.  BUILDING  AND 


Mechanical  Power. 
Transmission  of  power: 

Motors  (engmes,  flywheels,  etc.) . 

Air  fans,  steam  pumps,  etc 

Gearing 

Set  screws 

Shafting 

Belts  and  pulleys 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery: 

Elevators  and  hoists 


Breaking  and  slipping  of  apparatus 
Unexpected  starting  or  stopping . . . . 

Struck  by  elevators,  etc 

Struck  by  counterweight 


17 

2 

4 

1 

3' 
2 
2 

8 

2 

13 

4 

11 
16 

2 

i 

1 

1 
1 

2 

:*::"::  ::::::: 

7 
77 

: 

4i 

1 

2 
3 

17 

11 

16 

^ 

1 
1 
8 
2 

1 

1 

2 

I 

18 

4 

1 

2  . 

... 

1 

1 

*  \a  in  fourth  olumn 
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TUrd  Qnarter.  1»12  —  CoBttaiied. 

I^|v7  and  Nwnber  ef  DeirtlM  —  Conttawed. 


Cases). 

NaTUBS  or  INJT7BT  (NuMBKB  OF  CaSSS). 

Com- 
plete 
sevor- 
anoeor 
loisof 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
ofaoel- 
dent. 

Deaths 

In- 
temal 

in- 
juries. 

Sereral 
parte 

or 
other. 

Laoera- 

tions. 

Burns. 

CuU. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dlslo- 

oationa 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effoots 

of  heat. 

etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

ported 

Nov. 
1. 

QUARB 

.IE8— C 

1 

'ondwkd 

2 
5 

4 
4 
7 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
1 

11 
6 

1 

1 



7 

33 

8 

30 

4 

8 

14 

4 

1 
4 
2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

1 

— — — > 

^____ 





3 

5 
2 

3 

2 

i 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3! 

2 

1 



30 

65|             3 

27 

67 

10 

12 

4 

=^ 

•    1 

11 

ENGIN 

EERINC 

8 
3 
6 

1 



2 

3 

1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
5 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

23 

1 
1 

15 

1 
1 

25 

1 
17 

i 

i 

5 

1 
12 

1 
3 

5 

2 

4 
6 

1 
1 
4 
3 

1 
2 
2 

1 

2 
5 
7 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

o  fpreceding  table. 
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New  Yobk  Labob  Bulletin. 


[December, 


lUUe  X.~lBdiialrlaI 
(b)  Part  or  PenoB  UJmd,  Natara  ef 


Total 
cases.* 

Part  or  PxBaoN  Injused  (Numbbs  or 

Causb. 

HBAD  Ain>  NBCK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
«9t 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Anns 
or 

K.Mia 

Fin- 
gera. 

[n.  e.  c.=  not  elsewhere  classified.] 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Less 

or 
feet. 

C.  BUILDING  AND 


Caught  between  elevator  and  shaft, 
etc 

3 

30 

272 

1 

4 

31 

Other  or  indefinite 

5 
45 

7 
18 

2 

70 

12 

Denieks.  cranes,  shovels,  ete 

64 

Breaking  and  slipping  of  apparatus . . 

Swinging  of  load,  bucket,  eto 

Unespeoted  starting  or  stopping 

Loading  or  unloading         

16 

07 

8 

76 

75 

134 

212 

1 
22 
1 
5 
16 
22 
27 

1 
8 

1 
14 

3 
35 
17 
31 
14 

3 

11 

23 
2 

2 

5 

0 

10 

12 
10 
23 
18 

16 

Other  or  indefinite 

20 

Conveying  and  hoisting  apparatus,  n.  e.  c 
Locomotives  and  cars 

23 
70 

Boarding  and  i^ig^ting 

21 
12 
11 
61 
77 
0 
21 

10 

101 

3 

13 

0 

50 

25 

20 

1 

1 

4 

8 

2 

1 

12 

Coupling  or  iinnoupUng . , 

1 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping. . . . 
r!ol]i«ion<f  or  derailments 

1 
5 
7 
3 
2 

2 

4 

1 
5 
5 

5 

0 
11 

1 
5 

6 
24 

2 

7 

IS 

Rtnwk  by  train 

24 

Fall  from  train. 

3 

Other  or  indefinite 

3 

1 
18 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
6 

3 

3 

36 

2 

6 

i6 

5 

5 

A 

Cruahora  and  mixers 

6 

Drills,  hammen,  etc 

13 

8aws. 

Grindstones,  ete 

4 

1 

13 

10 

4 

4 

Pile  drivers 

2 

Compressed  air  hoses,  etc 

1 

7 

8 

13 
5 

Other  or  indefinite 

3 

Total 

008 

170 

21 

75 

127 

216 

220 

Heat  and  ELBCTBicrrr. 
Explosives 

», 

12 

2 

3 

7 

1 

7 

Powder  and  dynamite  (except  blasts) .... 
Blasts 

5 
52 

1 
11 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

6 

Ddayed  or  premature  shots 

5 

1 
21 
25 
21 

5 
45 
32 

1 

10 

107 

47 

2 

1 

Tamping ,  ..............  ^ ....... . 

DriUmff  into  blasts  (misfires) 

Other  Cmdudlng  flying  objects) 

Explosion  and  isnition  of  gases,  dust.  etc. . . . 

Eamlosion  of  boilers,  steam  pipes,  etc 

Other  injuries  from  steam  and  hot  liquids. . . . 

5 
4 

3 

1 
5 

22 
1 
1 

11 
7 

i 

1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

22 

7 

i 

4 

S 

2 

1 

22 
1 
1 
8 
1 

5 

6 

2 

Explosion  of  molten  metal  .  ^ . . 

Other  accidents  from  molten  metal 

2 

1 

1 
34 
17 

1 

12 

4 

6 

Electricity 

3 

Fire  and  neat,  n.  e.  c 

2 

Total 

325 

63 

36 

U 

05 

23 

2S 

Fall  o»  Pbbson. 
Ft^m  ladders 

04 

7 

11 

12 

4 

22 

By  bieakuig  of  ladder 

ll! 
30 

2 

3 

2 

4 

I 

4 

By  slipping'or  twisting  of  ladder 

4 

7 

*  As  in  fourth  column 
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ndrd  Qaartor.  1912  --  Contiaaed. 

laimrj  and  Nnmbw  of  D^aOm  —  Conlimied. 


Cascs). 

Nature  of  Injcbt  (Ncmbbr  of  Cases). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

Deaths 

In- 
temal 

in- 
juries. 

Several 
parts 

or 
other. 

lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

Cuts. 

BruiseA. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations 

Frac- 
tures. 

SufTooa- 

tton. 

effects 

of  heat. 

gas. 

etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

re- 
ported 

to 

Nov. 

1. 

ENGIN 

EERIN< 

2 

9 

43 

3  — CofU 

inued. 

2 

5 
70 

1 
10 
67 

i3 

1 

i 

8 
84 

2 

27 

13 
10 

1 
14 





1 
4 

10 
19 
2 
6 
6 
24 
61 

2 
27 

2? 
23 
31 
30 

5 
32 

2 

2' 

^1 

7 
24 

3 
16 
18 
28 
77 

1 

3 

5 

4 
3 
6 

3 

1             7 

1 

i 

i 

2 
3 

2 

1 

10 
10 
19 

18 

17 
16 
43 
53 

3 

5 

2 

15 

4i: :::.::. 

31 

9 

^«; 

i 

22 

3 
3 
1 
21 
29 
2 
2 

1 
6 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 
4 

ir> 

20 
4 

4 

5 
23 

4 

ii 

1 . ... 

6 
5 

5 

i 

1 
4 

1 

7 

1 
5 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
7 
2 

2 

1 

1 

5 
5 

25 

35 

2 

4 

5 
20 
1 
5 
3 
9 
10 
6 

7 

IS 

1 

4 

4 

34 

5 

2 
21 
2 
3 
3 
12 
2 
5 

3I 

2 
3 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
4 
4 
3 
1 

4 

1 
14 

'I 

i 

i 

2 

18 

5 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

174 

250 

5 

126 

244 

51 

55 

267 

35 

33 



27 

8 

3 

6 

4 

5 

3 

28 

4 

14 

2 
25 

1             1 

2 
4 

2 
26 

1 
3 

8 

2 

4 

5 

3 

14 

3 
1 

12 
9 

11 
1 
3 
1 

2 

3 

1 
13 

9 

1 
1 

i 

2 

2 
6 

1 

1 
1 

20 
4 

44 

2 

1 
3 

4 

1 

3 

11 

I 

i 

1 

18 

1 

:::::::      u 

I 

1 
44 
16 



1 

2|           62 
21           30 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 
11 

9 
1 

1 

104 

13|         186 

11 

7 

1 

7 

21 

79 

4 

25 

38 

9i 

4 

18 

10 

12 

4lj 

Z 

2 
12 

i!:;:;:::i 

1 
2 

2 
5 

3 

3 
4 

1               3 

1             13 

2 

of  preeedinc  table. 
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New  Yokk  Labob  Bulletin. 


[December, 


TiUe  Z.— bidMrtiU 
(b)  Pttt  of  Pmsmi  ba«d»  NMn«  of 


Total 
cases.* 

Pabt  or  Pbbsok  Injxthbo  (NuMBBa  op 

Cause. 

BEAD  A2a>  NBCK. 

Trunk 
(ex- 
oept 
in- 
ternal 

in- 
juries). 

Arms 

or 
hands. 

Fin- 
gers. 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Lees 

or 
feet. 

C.  BUILDINGS  AND 


Fall  of  Pbbson— Conduded. 
Bv  f sll  from  ladder 

50 

3 

148 

3 

6 

6 

a 

q 

Other  or  indefinite 

i              2 

From  scaffolds. 

14 

22 

23 

1 

29 

:           ** 

By  breakinc  of  scaffold 

53 

21 

2 

9 

62 

1 

22 

29 

66 

201 
24 
46 
93 

106 
28 

146 

4 

7 
4 

8 

2 

1 
2 
10 

1 

9 

By  breaking  or  slipping  of  tackles  or  sup- 

8 

By  tflting  of  scaffold 

1 
1 
8 

By  sUppmg  or  tilting  of  loose  boards 

Fall  from  scaffold,  n.  e.  c 

1 
11 

1 

Collapse  of  structxire  or  part 

1 

3 

2 

5 

25 

2 

4 
5 

34 
8 
3 

14 

20 
7 

26 

i 

5 

1 
ii 

12 

1 
A 

7 

From'telephone  poles,  etc 

11 

Into  diaf  ts,  hoistways  or  openings 

2 
21 

4 
8 
4 
8 
10 
16 

31 

From  girden,  joists7roofs.'etc.  .7 

45 

fhk  fftaiTfi,  frt4^,  otr .    . 

4 

Into  trenches,  excavations,  etc 

6 

15 

7 

3 

22 

13 

Fall  by  sUpping.  n.  e.  c 

Full  hy  irtpping,  n.t.^ 

37 

49 

FaU  by  aUpping  of  tool,  n.  e.  c 

5 
48 

Total 

1,003 

95 

122 

158 

40 

aoi 

Wbiohts  and  FAUiiNQ  Objbcts. 
Falling  objeoU  not  dropped: 

Rock,  earth,  etc.  (open  excavations) . . » . . 
Rock,  earth,  etc.  (tunnels) 

117 
148 
63 
65 
20 
647 

164 

200 

564 

336 

10 

59 

21 
48 

5 
19 

2 
333 

83 

29 
25 
28 
2 
11 

1 

3 

2 

1 
i 

7 
6 
2 
3 
3 
40 

18 

13 
35 

12 

1 

11 
18 
9 
3 

4 
100 

17 

26 

58 
36 

1 
7 

13 
2S 

IS 
9 

2 
48 

U 

62 
308 
163 

i8 

30 
34 

Pile  of  material  or  part  thereof 

30 

Objects  from  trucks  in  transit 

22 

Collapse  of  structure 

4 

Other  or  indefinite I . 

91 

Falling  tools  or  objects  dropped  by  other 
personal . . 

27 

FaU  or  weight  of  objects  being  handled  by  in- 
jured person: 

injured  person 

61 

Objects  bemg  movcKi  cr  carried  by  hand . . 
ObjecU  being  loaded  or  unloaded. ...... 

Other  or  indefinite 

223 
90 

6 

All  other  or  indefinite 

30 

Total 

2.303 

606 

8 

141 

280 

568 

644 

Vehiclbs  and  Animals. 

8 
2 
20 
35 
90 
67 
50 
23 
58 



1 



1 
1 
7 
1 
6 

12 
1 

15 

6 

Coupling  or  uncoupling 



1 

Unexpected  starting  or  stopping 

1 
4 
3 
4 
9 
3 
3 



i 

1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
2 
7 

3 
3 
5 
5 

4 

1 

11 

13 

Collisions  or  deraUments 

12 

Fall  from  wagons,  cars,  etc 

3 

Struck  by  wagons,  cars,  etc 

33 

Dump  wagons,  oars,  etc 

19 

Kick,  ptinh.  bitA.  tifn  ,  nt  Animals .  . 

13 

Other  or  mdefinite 

u 

Total 

283 

27 

1 

20 

33 

44 

116 

*  As  in  f oorth  colnma 
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Third  Qoarter,  1912  ~  Contlnaed. 

InJoiT  and  Namber  9i  Deaths  —  Contlnaed. 


Cases). 

Natubb  Of 

Lvjuay  (Numbbb  of  Cases). 

Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 

In- 
ternal 

in* 
juries. 

Several 

parts 

or 

other. 

Lacera- 
tions. 

Bums. 

CuU. 

Bruises. 

Sprains 
and 
dislo- 
cations 

Frac- 
tures. 

Suffoca- 
tion, 
effects 

of  heat, 
gas, 
etc. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 

Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 
Nov. 

I. 


ENGIN 

EBRINC 

^  —  Cont 

inued. 

1 

23 

1 
58 

4 

1 

1 

11 

7 

4 

1 

15 

i 

as 

2 

62 

1 

1 

14 

2I             8 

31 

15 

9 

24 

7 

4 

11 

2 

5 

1 

23 

4 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1 
1 

4 

10 

3 

1 
1 
2 

4 
22 

1 

8 
10 
22 
69 

7 
16 
10 
10 

2 
30 

2 
3 

2 

2 
17 

1 
8 

2 

26 

1 

7 

11 

27 

74 

8 

15 

17 

17 

5 

42 



2 

1 

1 
2 
8 

38 
1 
8 

22 

23 
4 

17 

i 

i 

1 

2 

1 

3 

14 

3 

3 

8 

10 

10 

21 

9 

4 
21 
31 

7 
14 
25 
19 

5 
32 

1 
6 
3 

18 
3 
5 

18 

30 
1 

21 

2 
4 

4 
26 
2 
1 
3 
7 
2 
10 

;;;;;;;; 
2 

2 

2 

1 
2 
3 

2 



4 

8 

279 

147 

5 

87 

216 

131 

88 

3 

326 

22 

29 
19 

4 
10 

5 
34 

24 
40 
21 
11 

6 
26 

4 
14 

37 
30 
25 
22 
5 
119 

6 

3 

1 
1 
3 

12 
7 
2 

1 

31 

45 

8 

"e 

209 

i 

1 

7 

1 

5 
153 

2 
13 

1 

1 
2 

1 

130 

1 

5 

7 

16 

6 

43 

62 

206 

117 

2 

19 

1           29 

44 

61 

177 

109 

5 

17 

3 

7 
38 
16 

1 
1 

1 

5 
14 
5 
1 
4 

44 

33 
60 
34 

1 
12 

2 
4 

1 

32 

69 
55 

3 
8 
11 

i 

2 

6 

1 

8 

137 

695 

399 

651 

80 

66 

2 

500 

28 

10 

1 

2 

1 
3 
8 
7 
18 
15 
8 
17 

2 

1 
11 
10 

5 
20 
20 

9 
20 

1 

3 

1 
6 
15 
6 
2 
3 
8 

2 

1 

i 

2 
2 
3 
2 

1 
3 
3 

3 
12 
13 
10 

7 

3 

16 

1 

1 

1 

i 

4 

3 

3I 

2 

1 
1 

4 



..... 

1 

42 

79|             4 

10 

98 

11 

14 

67 

2 

1 

of  preceding  table. 
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New  York  Labor  Bult.etix 


[  Deceml)er. 


Table  X.~Iiid«strU   Acddeals* 
(b)  Part  of  PcnoB  I^|■rcd,  Natarc  sf 


ToUl 
eases.* 

Past  or  Pkraox  Ikjubed  (SrysBzm  of 

Cause. 

HBAO  AND  NECK. 

Trunk 

(ex- 

cept       Arms 

in-            or 
temal  '  hands. 

in-      I 
juries) .  1 

Fin- 
ger* 

[n.  e.  c.^  not  elsewhere  classified.] 

Total. 

There- 
of 
eyes. 

Lep. 

or 
fi-et- 

C.  BUILDING  AND 


Hand  Tooub. 

Hammers,  hatchets,  etc 

Knives,  saws,  etc 

Bars  uid  prying  tools,  etc 

Total 

Miscellaneous. 
Striking  against  or  catching  between  edges. 

projecting  parts,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Cut  on  glass 

Injuries  from  sharp  edges  of  material  being 

handled,  n.  e.  c 

Injuries  from  nails,  slivers,  etc 

Flying  objects,  not  from  machines,  tools  or 

explosions 

Poisonous  gases 

All  other  causes 

Total 

Total  —  Building  and  Engineering 

Grand  Total 


512 

51 

114 

192 

5 

40 

71 
3 
2 

9 
6 

99 
23 
13 

1               t 

'          1281           >*3 

23  ..    . 

36'            17 

1 

677 

237 

76 

15 

135 

187 

1.7 

154 
35 

127 
675 

95 
14 
77 

47 

4 

2 

1 

2 

46 

18 

57 
159 

2 

46 

TO 
63 

2 

13 

4 

20 
82 

3 
69 

4 

1 

421 

4 

12 

i 

2 

15 

18 

l.'i 

1.177 

165 

76 

9 

297 

205 

457 

6,856 

1,372 

218 

393 

1,134 

1.283 

1.S63 

21.638 

4,143 

1.787 

1.163 

3.756 

6.604 

4.457 

*  As  IB  fourth  column 
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Third  QiMrter.  1912  —  Conchided. 

lojurf  and  Nambcr  of  Deathfl  —  Concladed. 


Cases). 


In- 
ternal 


Several 

parU 

or 

other. 


Natubb  or  Injubt  (Nchber  or  Cases). 


Lacera- 
tions. 


Burns. 


Cuts,   i  Bruises 


Suffoca- 

Sprains 

tion. 

and 

Frac- 

effects 

dislo- 

tures. 

of  heat. 

cations 

gas, 
et4j. 

Plural 
injuries 

or 
other. 


Com- 
plete 
sever- 
ance or 
loss  of 
member 
or  part 
at  time 
of  acci- 
dent. 


Deaths 

re- 
ported 

to 

Nov. 

1. 


KNGINEERINQ  —  Concluded. 


4 

139 

0 

32 

177 
38 
36 

84 

5 

8 

09 
4 
18 

3 

1 

1 

23 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

180 

251 

107 

8 

10 

121 

27 
2 

15 
313 

76 

2 

27 

6 

54 
6 

45 
105 

4 

50 

28 

62 
235 

12 

14 

3 

8 

4 

13 
14 

1 

4 
20 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

12 

2 

i 

1 

1 

16 

16 

10 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

42 

220 



412 

40 

6 

4 

15 

462 

2 

5 

28 

783 

1,503 

200      1.296 

1.372 

288 

244 

41 

1.822 

76 

06 

67 

1,448 

4,800 

1,388 

6.756 

3.816 

846 

607 

75 

4.342 

524 

147 

of  precding  tkble. 
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Xew  Yokk  Labor  Bulletin.        [Dec.,  1912] 


TABLE  XI.—  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  REPORTED  UNDER  SECTION  58  OF  THE  LABOR 

LAW. 


Disease  avd  Industry. 


Lead  PoUoning. 
Manufacturing : 

White  lead 

Smelting 

Paints  and  colors 

Ink 

Electric  batteries 

Electric  power  stations  (rei>air  of  batteries) . 

Tinware 

Brass  goods 

Wire  and  wire  goods 

Electric  cables 

Cut  glass 

Rubber  goods 

Linoleum 

Cigars  (labeling) 

Artificial  flowers 


THREE  MONTHS. 

SEPT. —  NOV. 

1912. 


Total. 


Thereof 

known 

fatal. 


Printing 

Shipbuilding 

Painting  (in  shops,  etc.) . 


Carriages,  wagons,  automobiles  and  cars. . . 

Agricultural  implements 

Heating  apparatus 

Pianos 

Architectural  iron  work 

Theatrical  scenery,  signs,  etc 


Total. 


Building: 

House  painting,  etc. 
Plumbmg.  etc 


Total 

Other  or  indefinite 

Total  —  Lead  poisoning. . . 

Other  Poieoninga. 
Arsenic: 

Manufacture  of  colors 

Manufacture  of  paint 

Tanning  of  leather 


Total. 


Mercury: 

Manufacture  of  rubher  goods . 

Phosphorus: 

Alanufacture  of  matches 


Total  —  Other  poisonings. 

Anthrax. 

Tanning  of  leather 

Baggage  handling  (steamship) . 


Total. 


CaUeon  Diaeaee. 
Shafts  and  tunnels 


Grand  ToUl. 


16 


13 

1 


14 
~2 


TWKLTB   MONTHS, 

SEPT..  1911  — 

▲CO..  1912. 

Thereof 

known 

Total.  fatal. 


15 

•» 

2 


u 

4     .. 
L     .. 
1      .. 
1      .. 
1      .. 

1 

85 

2 

51 
3 

4 
2 

54 

6 

6     .. 

125 

s 

2     .. 



1                   I 

1                   1 

2 

tl     .. 

2     .. 

••-• 

t29 

1 

162 

11 

*  Includes  5  reported  by  employers  as  accidents, 
t  Accident  report  by  emplojrer. 

X  Includes  3  cases  for  same  person  in  one  instance,  and  2  in  each  of  two  others.     Of  the  29  c 
18  were  reported  by  emi^osrers  as  accidents. 
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